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CHAPTER  L 


Though  the  weather  was  hot  and  sultry,  and 
die  Summer  was  at  its  height,  yet  the  evening 
was  gloomy,  and  low  angry  cloiids  hung  over 
the  distant  line  of  the  sea,  when,  under  the 
shelter  of  some  Iow-browed  clifls  upon  the  Irish 
coast,  three  persona  stood  together,  two  of  whom 
were  talking  earnestly,  About  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  shore,  looking  like  a  spectre 
tgpon  the  misty  back  ground  of  clouds,  appeared 
a  small  brig  with  her  canvass  closely  reefed, 
though  there  was  little  windstirring,  and  nothing 
announced  the  approach  of  agale,  unless  it  were 
a  long  heavy  swell  that  heaved  up  the  bosom  of 
the  oeean  as  if  with  a  suppressed  sob,     The 
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three  persons  we  have  mentioned  were  Standing 
together  close  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks ;  and, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  their  demeanour 
which  would  imply  that  they  were  seeking  con- 
ceolment  by  the  points  and  angles  of  the  efifi^ 
— for  they  spoke  loud,  and  one  of  them  laughed 
more  than  once  with  the  short  but  jocund 
laugh  of  a  heart  whose  careless  gaiety  no  cir- 
cumstances  can  repress, —  yet  the  spot  was  well 
calculated  to  hide  them  from  any  eye,  unless  it 
were  one  gaasing  down  from  the  elifft  above,  or 
one  looking  towards  the  shore  from  the  aea. 

The  party  of  which  we  speak  comprised  two 
men  not  quite  reached  the  middle  age,  and  a  fine 
noble-looking  boy  ofperhaps  eight  years  did  or  s 
little  more ;  but  all  the  conversation  was  between 
the  two  eider,  who  bore  a  slight  family  likeness 
to  eacb  other.  The  one  had  a  cloak  thrown  over 
bis  arm,  and  a  blue  handkercliief  bound  round 
his  left  band.  His  dress  in  other  respects  was 
that  of  a  military  man  of  the  period;  a  long« 
waiftted,  broad-tailed  coat,  with  a  good  deal  of 
gold  lace  and  many  large  buttons  upon  it, 
enormous  riding  boots,  and  a  heavy  sword.. 
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Hehad  no  defensive  annour  on,  indeed,  though 
tbose  were  days  when  the  soldierly  cuirass  was 
noe  jet  done  away  with ;  and  on  bis  head  be 
only  wore  an  ordinary  bat  trimmed  round  witb 
featbers. 

He  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  personage 
perfectly  well  able  to  defend  bis  own»  being  not 
mucb  sbort  of  six  feet  in  beigbt;  and  tböugb 
sooiewhat  thin,  extremely  mnscolar»  wtth  long 
bony  arms  and  a  wide  deep  ehest  His  &re- 
head  was  bigh  and  open,  and  bis  eye  frank  and 
dear,  having  withal  some  sbrewdness  in  its 
quick  twinkle^  Tbe  countenance  was  a goodbne; 
tbe  features  bandsome,  tbougb  a  litde  coarse; 
and  if  it  was  not  altogetber  prepossessing,  tbe^ 
abatement  was  made  on  account  of  a  certain  in« 
deseribable  look  of  dissipation —  not  absolutely 
to  say  debaucbery,  but  approadiing  it  —  wbich 
mingled  witb  tbe  expression  of  finer  tbings,. 
like  nigbtsbade  filling  up  tbe  broken  masses  of 
some  ruined  temple.  His  bair  was  somewbat 
prematarely  grizzled ;  fbr  be  yet  lacked  several 
years  of  forty,  and  strong  lines,  not  of  tbought) 
were  marked  upon  bis  brow. 
B  2 
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.  He  was,  upon  tbe  whole,  a  man  whom  many 
people  would  have  calied  a  handsome,  fine- 
looking  man;  and  there  was  certainly  in  bis  coun- 
tenance  that  indescribable  sometbing,  wbicb  can 
only  be  designated  by  tbe  term  eTigaging, 

While  conversing  witb  bis  companion,  wbicb 
he  did  frankly  and  even  gaily,  laugbing,  as 
we  have  said,  from  time  to  time,  Üiere  was 
still  a  peculiarity  wbicb  migbt  be  supposed 
to  show  tbat  for  some  reason  be  was  not 
perfectly  at  bis  ease,  or  perfectly  sure  of  tbe 
man  to  whom  he  spoke.  In  generali  he  did 
not  look  at  bim,  thougb  be  gazed  straight  för- 
ward ;  but,  as  is  very  frequently  tbe  case  witb  us 
all,  wben  we  are  talking  to  a  person  wbom  we 
doubt  or  dislike,  he  looked  beyond  bim,  from 
time  to  time,  bowever,  turningbis  eyes  füll  upon 
die  countenance  of  bis  comrade,'  and  keeping 
tbem  fixed  upon  bim  for  several  moments. 

The  second  personage  of  tbe  party  was  a 
man  somewbat  less  in  beight  tban  tbe  other, 
but  still  tall.  He  was  two  or  three  years 
younger;  handsome  in  features;  graceful  in 
person ;  and  witbal  possessing  an  air  of  distinc- 
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tion  which  the  other  might  have  possessed 
also,  had  it  not  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  certain  gay  and  swaggering  look  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  His  dress  was  not 
so  completely  military  as  that  of  the  first, 
though  there  was  scarf  and  sword-knot,  and 
gold-fringed  belt  and  leathern  gloves,  with  wide 
cufTs,  which  swallowed  up  the  arms  almost  to 
the  elbows. 

He  laughed  not  at  all,  and  his  tone  was 
grave,  but  smooth  and  courtly,  except  when, 
ever  and  anon,  there  mingied  with  what  he  was 
saying  in  sweet  and  placid  words,  some  bitter 
and  sarcastic  tirade,  which  made  his  com- 
panion  smile,  though  i(  moved  not  a  muscle  of 
his  own  countenance. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  a  third  in  the 
group,  and  that  third  was  a  boy  of  about 
eight  years  of  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  beautiful  than 
his  countenance,  or  to  fancy  a  form  more  re-^ 
plete  with  living  grace  than  his.  His  hair 
swept  round  his  clear  and  open  countenance  in 
dark  wavy  curls ;  and  while  he  held  the  taller  of 
B  8 
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the  two  gentlemen  by  the  band,  be  gazed  for- 
ward  over  tbe  wide  raelancboly  sea,  whicb  came 
rolling  up  towards  their  feet,  witb  a  look  füll  of 
tbougbt,  and  perliaps  of  anxiety.  Tbere  was 
certainly  grief  in  tbat  gaze ;  for  the  black  eye* 
lashes  wbicb  surrounded  tbose  large  blue  eyes 
became,  after  a  moment  or  two,  moistened  witb 
sometbing  brigbt  like  a  tear;  and  apparently 
utterly  inattentive  to  the  conversation  between 
bis  two  companions,  he  still  turned  away,  fully 
occupied  witb  tbe  matter  of  bis  own  thoughts. 

It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  take  notice  of 
tbat  to  wbicb  he  did  not  attend. 

"  Not  a  whit,  Harry,  not  a  whit,"  said  tbe 
taller  of  tbe  two :  "  tbere  are  certain  portions  of 
good  and  evil  scattered  througb  tlie  world,  and 
every  man  must  take  bis  share  of  botb.  I  have 
taken  care,  as  you  well  know,  to  secure  a  certain 
portion  of  tbe  pleasures  of  this  life.  It  was  not 
natural  tbat  tbe  tbing  sbould  last  for  ever,  so  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  drinking  tbe 
bitters  since  I  have  sipped  tbe  sweets.  On  this 
last  business  I  have  staked  my  all,  and  lost  my 
all ;  and  if  my  poor  brotber  bad  not  done  tbe 
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same,  and  lost  his  Hfe  into  the  bargain,  I  should 
not  much  care  for  my  part.  On  mj  hononr 
and  souI  it  does  seem  to  me  a  stränge  thing, 
that  here  poor  Morton,  who  would  have  done 
Service  to  everj  body  on  earth,  who  was  as  good 
as  he  was  brare,  and  as  clever  as  he  was  good, 
should  fiill  at  the  very  first  shot,  and  I  go  throngh 
the  whole  business  with  nothing  but  this  Scratch 
of  the  hand.  I  did  my  best  to  get  myself  kilied 
too ;  for  I  will  swear  that  I  was  the  last  man 
upon  our  part  that  left  the  bank  of  the  Boyne. 
Bat  just  as  half  a  dozen  of  the  fellows  had  got 
me  down,  and  were  going  to  cut  my  throat  be- 
caHse  I  would  not  surrender,  there  came  by 
the  fellow  they  call  Bentinck,  I  think,  who 
called  to  them  not  to  kill  menow  that  the  batde 
was  over.  I  started  up,  saying,  *  There  is  one 
honest  Dutchman  at  least/  and  made  a  dart 
through  them.  They  would  have  caught  me,  I 
dare  say,  but  he  laughed  aloud ;  and  I  heard 
him  call  to  them  not  to  foUow  me,  saying,  *  That 
one  on  dther  side  made  no  great  difference/ 
I  may  chance  to  do  that  fellow  a  good  turn  yet 
in  my  day." 

B  4 
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"  That  may  well  be,"  replied  tlie  other ;  "  for 
since  your  brother's  death^  if  you  are  sure  he  is 
killed,  you  are  the  direct  lieir  to  an  earldom, 
and  to  estates  that  would  buy  a  score  of  German 
princes," 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  füll  upon  his 
face,  and  looked  at  him  intently  for  a  minute. 
He  then  answered,  "  Sure  he  is  dead>  Harry  ? 
Did  I  not  teil  you  that  he  died  in  my  arnis  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  nice  thing  now,  if  I 
had  been  killed  too  ?  There  would  have  been 
none  between  you  and  the  earldom  tlien.  Upon 
my  life^  I  think  you  ought  to  have  it :  it  would 
just  suit  you;  you  would  make  such  a  smooth- 
tongued,  easy  courtier  to  this  Dutch  vagabond^ 
^hom  you  are  going  over  to,  I  can  see,  notwith- 
standing  all  your  asseverations ;"  and  he  laughed 
aloud  as  he  spoke. 

"  Nonsense,  Lennard,  nonsense !"  replied 
bis  companion :  *^  I  neither  wish  you  killed,  my 
good  Cousin,  nor  care  for  the  earldom,  nor  am 
going  over  to  the  usurper,  though,  Heavenknows, 
you'll  do  no  good  to  any  one,  the  earldom  will 
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do  no  good  to  you»  and  the  usurper»  perbaps» 
may  do  much  good  to  the  coiintry«  But  had 
Qither  of  the  three  been  true,  I  should  certainly 
have  given  you  up  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
instead  of  sharing  my  last  fifly  guineas  with  you, 
to  help  you  oflF  to  France." 

His  companion  gazed  down  upon  the  ground 
with  a  grim  smile,  and  remained  for  a  moment 
without  answering;  he  then  looked  up,  gave  a 
shortlaugh,  and  replied,  ^^I  must  notbeungrate- 
fal,  Cousin  mine,  I  thank  you  for  the  money  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul ;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
you  have  run  yourself  so  hard  as  that  eitber; 
yon  must  Iiave  made  migbty  great  preparationa 
which  have  not  appeared,  to  spend  your  snug 
little  patrimony  upon  a  king  who  did  not  deserve 
it,  and  for  whom  you  did  not  fight  after  all." 

^  I  should  have  fought  if  I  could  have  come 
up  in  time,"  replied  the  other,  with  bis  brows 
darkening.  ^*  I  suppose  you  do  not  suspect  me 
of  being  unwilling  to  fight,  Lennard?'' 

^'  Oh,  no»  man !  no  I"  replied  bis  cousin :  <*  it 
does  not  run  in  our  blood ;  we  have  all  fighting 
drops  in  our  veins ;  and  I  know  you  can  fight 
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vrell  enough  when  it  suits  your  purpose.  As 
for  that  matter,  I  might  think  myself  a  fool  fot 
fighting  in  behalf  oF  a  man  who  wo'n't  fight  in 
his  own  behalf;  but  it  is  bis  cause,  not  bimself, 
Harry,  I  fought  for." 

"  Bubbles,  bubbles,  Lennard,"  replied  the 
other,  "  'tis  but  a  mere  name !" 

**  And  what  do  we  all  fight  for,  from  tlie 
cradle  to  the  grave?"  demanded  his  cousin  — - 
**  bubbles,  bubbles,  Harry.  Through  England 
and  Ireland,  not  to  say  Scotland,  there  will  be 
to-morrow  morning,  which  I  take  it  is  Sunday» 
füll  five  thousand  priests  busily  engaged  ii^ 
telling  their  hearers,  that  love,  glory,avarice,and 
ambition,  are  nothing  but — bubbles !  So  I  am 
but  playing  the  same  game  as  the  rest  I  wish 
to  Heaven  the  boat  would  come  round  thoii^h, 
for  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  as  great  a 
bubble  as  the  rest.  —  Rim  down,  Wilton,  my 
boy,"  he  said,  speaking  to  the  yöuth  that  held 
him  by  the  band — ^'  run  down  to  that  point,  and 
See  if  you  can  discover  the  boat  creeping  round 
under  the  clifife." 

The  boy  instantly  darted  ofF  without  speak« 
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ing^  and  the  two  gentlemen  watched  bim  in 
silence.  After  a  moment,  however,  the  shorter 
of  the  two  spoke,  with  hb  eye«  still  fixed  on  the 
child,  and  the  slight  sneer  curling  his  lip— *^  A 
fine  boy  that,  Lennard !"  he  said.  '<  A  child  of 
love,  of  course!" 

**  Doubtless,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  you 
will  understand  he  is  not  mine. — It  is  a  friend's 
child  that  I  have  promised  to  do  the  best  for." 

"  He  is  wondrous  like  your  brother  Morton/' 
rejoined  his  companion :  *<  it  needs  no  marriage 
certificate  to  teil  us  whose  son  he  is." 

^  No;  Ood  speed  the  poor  boy ! "  replied  the 
other  gendeman,  ^^  he  is  like  his  father  enougb, 
I  must  do  wliat  I  can  for  him,  though  Hearen 
knows  what  I  am  to  do  elther  for  him  or 
myself.  It  is  long  ere  he  can  be  a  soldier,  and 
I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  taking  heed  of 
children." 

<^  Where  is  his  mother?"  demanded  the 
CQUsin :  "  wliatever  be  her  rank,  she  is  most 
likely  as  rieh  as  you  are,  and  certainly  better 
able  to  take  care  of  him/' 

"  Pshaw  I "  replied  the  other — « I  might  look 
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long  enough  before  I  found  her.  Tlie  boy  has 
never  known  any  thing  about  her  either,  so  that 
would  not  do.  But  here  he  comes,  here  he 
comes,  so  say  no  more  about  it/' 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  bounded  up,  exclaiming, 
"  I  see  the  boat,  I  see  the  boat  Coming  round  the 
rock ;  **  and  the  moment  after,  a  tolerable-sized 
fishing  boat  was  seen  rounding  the  little  point 
that  we  have  mentioned ;  and  the  two  cousins, 
with  the  boy,  descended  to  the  water's  edge. 
During  the  few  minutes  that  elapsed  before  the 
boat  came  up  to  the  little  landing-place  where 
they  stood,  the  cousins  shook  hands  together, 
and  bade  each  other  adieu. 

"  Well,  God  speed  you,  Harry,"  said  theone; 
<^  you  have  not  failed  me  at  this  pinöh,  though 
you  have  at  many  another." 

"  Where  shall  I  write  to  you,  Lennard," 
demandcd  the  other,  "  in  case  that  any  thing 
should  happen  to  turn  up  to  your  advantage  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  to  the  Crown,  to  the  Crown,  at  St 
Germains,*'  replied  the  eider ;  "  and  if  it  be  for 
any  thing  to  my  advantage,  write  as  quickly  as 
possible,  good  cousin. — Come,  Wilton,  my  boy, 
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come,  here*s  the  boat !  Thank  God  we  have  not 
much  baggage  lo  embark.  —  Now,  my  man," 
he  continued,  speaking  to  one  of  the  fishermen 
wbo  bad  leaped  out  into  the  water,  <^Iift  the 
boy  in,  and  the  portmanteau,  and  then  oiF  to 
yonder  brig,  with  all  the  sail  you  can  put  on.'* 

Thu8  saying,  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  received 
the  boy  in  bis  arms,  and  waved  bis  band  to  bis 
Cousin,  while  the  fishermen  pushed  ofF  from  the 
shore. 

The  one  who  was  left  behind  folded  bis  arms 
upon  bis  ehest,  and  gazed  after  the  boat  as  she 
bounded  over  tbe  water.  His  brow  was  slightly 
clouded,  andapeculiar  sort  of  smile  hung  upon 
bis  lip;  but  after  thus  pausing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  walked  up  a 
naiTow  path  to  tbe  top  of  the  clifF,  and  mount« 
ing  a  horse  whlch  was  held  for  bim  by  a 
servant,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge,  he  rode  away,  whistling 
ashe  went,  not  like  Cimon,  for  want  of  thought, 
but  from  the  very  intensity  of  thought. 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  horseman  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the 
last  chapter  rode  slowly  on  about  two  hundred 
yards  farther,  and  there  the  servant  advanced 
and  opened  a  gate,  by  means  of  which  the  path 
they  were  then  upon  communicated  with  asmall 
road  between  two  high  banks  leading  down  to 
the  aea-side.  The  moment  that  the  gentleman 
rode  forward  through  the  gate,  his  eyes  feil 
lipon  a  figure  Coming  up  apparently  from  the 
sea-shore.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  seemingly 
well  advanced  in  life,  and  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
the  lower  orders :  there  was  nothing  particu- 
lar  in  her  appearance»  except  that  in  her  galt 
and  figure  she  was  more  decrepit  than  from 
her  countenance  might  have  been  expected. 
The  tears  were  Streaming  rapidly  down  her 
&ce,  however;  and  though  she  suddenly  paused 
on  perceiving  the  stranger,  she  could  not  com- 
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mänd  those  tears  from  flowing  on,  though  slie 
tamed  away  her  head  to  conceal  them. 

Tbe  stranger  sligfatly  puUed  in  his  horse'» 
fein,  loqked  at  her  again,  and  then  gazed 
thooghtfully  down  the  road  towards  the  sea,  as 
if  calcnlatiug  what  the  woman  could  have  been 
doing  there,  and  whether  she  could  have  seen 
ifae  departure  of  his  two  late  companions. 

Tbe  senrant  who  was  behind  him  seemed  to 
read  his  master's  thoughts;  for  being  close 
to  him  shutting  the  gate,  he  said  in  a  low 
tone,  *^  That's  the  old  woman  with  whom  the 
yoang  gentleman  lodged ;  for  I  saw  her  when 
ihe  Colone!  went  there  this  morning  to  fetch 
him  away." 

The  moment  the  man  had  spoken,  his  master 
pnshed  ibrward  his  horse  again,  and  riding  up 
to  the  woman  accosted  her  at  once. 

^*  Ah,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  *^  you  are 
grieving  after  your  poor  little  boy ;  but  do  not 
be  cast  down,  he  will  be  taken  good  care  of." 

'^God  bless  yonr  honour,"  replied  the  woman, 
*^  and  thank  you,  too,  for  comforting  me:  he's  a 
dear  good  boy,  that's  true ;  but  the  Colonel  has 
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taken  him  to  France,  so  I  shall  never  see  hiin 
more." 

"  Oh  yes  you  may,  my  good  lady,"  replled 
the  stranger :  ^^  you  know  I  am  his  cousin — his 
father's  first  cousin ;  so  if  you  want  to  hear  oF 
him  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  I  could  put 
you  in  the  way  of  it.  If  I  knew  where  you 
lived,  I  would  come  and  call  upon  you  to-night, 
and  talk  to  you  about  it  before  I  go  oh  to 
Dublin." 

"  Your  honour's  going  to  Dublin»  are  you  ?** 
Said  the  woman  suddenly  and  sharply,  while 
the  blood  mounted  into  the  cheek  of  her  com- 
panion,  as  if  from  some  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment.  She  continued,  however,  before  he  could 
reply,  saying,  "  With  a  thousand  thanks  to  your 
honour,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  and  if  I  could 
but  hear  that  the  poor  boy  got  well  to  France, 
and  was  comfortable,  l  think  I  should  be  happy 
allmylife." 

"  But  where  do  you  live,  my  good  woman?" 
demanded  the  horseman :  *^  we  have  not  much 
time  to  lose,  for  the  sun  is  going  down,  and 
the  night  is  Coming  on." 
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**  And  a  stormy  night  it  will  be,''  said  the 
woman,  wbo,  though  she  had  very  little  of  the 
Irish  accent,  seemed  to  have  not  a  little  of  that 
peculiar  obliquity  of  mind,  which  so  often  leads 
the  Irishman  to  foUow  the  last  idea  started, 
however  loosely  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
main  subject  of  discourse.  ^^As  to  where  I 
live,**  she  continued»  "it's  at  tlie  small  neat 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  lane ;  the  best  house 
in  the  place  to  my  mind,  except  the  priesfs 
and  the  tavern ;  and  for  that  matter  it's  my 
own  property  too.** 

"  Well,  I  will  come  there  in  about  an  hour," 
said  her  companion,  *<  and  we  will  talk  it  all 
OTer,  my  good  lady,  for  I  must  leave  this  place 
early  to-morrow.'* 

Away  went  the  stranger  as  he  spoke  at  a 
rapid  pace,  towards  an  Irish  village  or  small  town 
of  that  day,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea-shore.  It  was 
altogether  a  very  difierent  place,  and  bore  a 
very  di^rent  aspect,  from  any  other  coU^^tion 
of  houses,  of  the  same  number  and  extent 
within  the  shores  of  the  Sister  Island.     It  was 

VOL.  i.  c 
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situated  upon  the  rise  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  ran  a  clear  shallow  stream, 
from  whose  margin  up  to  the  top  of  the  accli-» 
yity  ran  two  irregulär  rows  of  houses,  wide 
apart,  and  scattered  at  unequal  distances,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  high  road«  They  were 
principally  hovels,  of  a  Single  story  in  height ;  a 
great  proportion  of  them  formed  of  nothing  but 
turf,  with  no  other  window  but  a  hole  covered 
with  a  board,  and  sometimes  not  that  Others, 
few  and  far  between,  again,  were  equallyof  one 
Story,  but  were  neatly  plastered  with  clay,  and 
ornamented  with  a  wash  of  lime ;  and  besides 
these,  were  three  or  four  houses  which  really 
deserved  the  name — the  parish  priest's,  the 
tavem,  and  what  was  called  the  shop» 

These  rows  of  dwellings  were  raised  on  two 
high  but  sloping  banks,  which  were  covered 
with  green  turf  and  extended  perhaps  fifty 
yards  in  width  between  the  houses  and  the 
road:  this  long  strip  of  turf  afibrding  the 
inhabitants  plenty  of  space  for  dunghüls  and 
dust  heaps,  with  occasional  Stacks  of  turf,  and 
a  detached  sort  of  summer-house  now  and  then 
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for  a  pig,  in  those  cases  where  bis  Company  was 
not  preferred  in  the  parloun 

Here^  too,  the  chickens  used  to  meet  in  daily 
convocation;  and  here  the  priest's  bull  would 
occasionally  take  a  moming  walk  to  the  detri« 
xnent  of  the  dunghills  and  the  frailer  edificed, 
to  the  danger  of  the  cbildren,  and  the  indig^^ 
nation  of  the  other  animalsi  who  might  seem 
to  think  that  they  bad  a  right  prescriptive  to 
exdusive  possession. 

Between  these  two  tracts  of  debatable  land 
was  interposed  a  paved  high  road,  twice  as 
broad  as  it  needed  to  have  been,  and  furnished 
witb  a  stone  gutter  down  the  centre,  into  which 
flowed,  from  every  side,  streams  not  Castalian ; 
while  five  or  six  ducks,  belonging  to  the 
master  of  the  shop,  acted  as  the  only  town 
scavengers,  and  a  large  black  sow,  with  a  sturdy 
fiuTow  of  eleven  young  pigs,  roUed  about  in  the 
fall  enjoyment  of  the  filth  and  dirt^  seeming  to 
xepresent  the  mayor  and  town  Council  of  this 
rund  municipality« 

At  tbe  top  of  the  hill  two  or  three  lanes 
tumed  otFy  and  in  one  of  these  was  situated,  the 
c  2 
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cottage  wbich  the  old  lady  had  indicated  as  her 
dwelling.  The  stranger,  however,  rode  not 
thither  at  once,  but,  in  the  first  place,  stopped 
at  the  tavern,  as  it  was  called  (being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  small  public  house),  and 
throwing  bis  rein  to  the  servant,  he  dismounted, 
and  paused  to  order  some  refreshment«  When 
this  was  done,  he  took  bis  way  at  once  to  the 
house  of  the  priest,  which  was  a  neat  white 
buildingy  showing  considerable  taste  in  all  its 
externa!  arrangements.  The  stranger  was  im- 
niediately  admitted,  and  remained  for  abont  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  out, 
accompanied  as  fiur  as  the  little  wicketgate  by  a 
very  benign  and  thoughtful-looking  man  past 
the  middle  age,  whose  last  words,  as  he  took 
leave  of  the  stranger,  were,  <*  Alas,  my  son  I  she 
was  so  beautiAil,  and  so  charitable,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  she  was  in  all  respects 
a  cast-«way*" 

The  stranger  then  returned  to  the  lavern» 
and  sat  down  to  a  somewhat  black  and  angular 
roasted  fbwl,  which»  however,  proved  better  to 
tbe^palate  than  the  eye;  and  to  this  he  added 
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flomewhat  xnore  than  a  pint  of  claret,  which  — • 
however  stränge  it  may  seem  to  find  such  a 
thing  in  an  Irish  pot-house  — -  might,  for  taste 
and  fragrance,  have  competed  with  the  best  that 
ever  was  found  at  the  table  of  prince  or  peert 
nor  was  such  a  thing  uncomroon  in  that  day* 
This  done,  and  when  five  or  six  minntes  of 
meditation  —  that  kind  of  pleasant  meditation 
which  ensues  when  the  inner  man  is  made  quite 
comfortable  —  had  been  added  to  his  moderate 
food  and  moderate  potation,  the  stranger  rose^ 
and  with  a  slow  and  thonghtfbl  step  walked 
ibrth  from  the  inn,  and  took  his  way  towards 
thecottage  to  which  the  old  woman  had  directed 
him. 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  sinking  below  th^ 
horizon,  and  a  bright  red  glow  from  his  declin- 
ing  rays  spread  through  the  atmosphere,  tinging 
the  edges  of  the  long,  liny,  larid  clouds  whk^h 
were  gathering  thickly  over  the  sky.  The 
wind,  too,  had  risen  considerably,  and  was 
.blowing  with  sharp  quick  gusts  increasing  to- 
wards a  gale,  so  that  the  stranger  was  obllged 
c  3 
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to  put  his  band  to  bis  large  feathered  hat  to 
keep  it  firm  upon  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  the  old  woman  had  re« 
turned  home,  and  her  first  occupation  was  to 
indulge  her  grief ;  for,  sitting  down  at  the  little 
table  in  her  parlour,  she  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  and  wept  tili  the  tears  ran  through 
her  fingers.  After  a  time,  however,  she  calmed 
herseir,  and  rising,  looked  for  a  moment  into  a 
fimall  looking-glass,  which  showed  her  face 
fntirely  disfigured  with  tears.  She  then  went 
into  a  little  adjacent  room,  which,  as  well  as  th^ 
parlour,  was  the  image  of  neatness  and  clean* 
ness.  She  there  took  a  towel,  dipped  it  in  cold 
water,  and  seemed  about  to  bathe  away  the 
traces  fröm  her  cheeks.  The  next  moment, 
however,  she  threw  the  towel  down,  saying, 
^^  No,  noj  why  should  I?"  She  then  returned 
to  the  parlour,  and  called  down  the  passage, 
^* Betty,  Betty!" 

Aa  Irishwoman,  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  clothed  much  in  the  same  style,  and  not 
much  worse  than  her  mistress,  appeared  in 
answer  to  her  summons,  and^  according  to  the 
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directions  she  now  received,  lighted  a  Single 
candle,  put  up  a  large  heavy  shutter  against  the 
parlour  window,  and  retired.  The  mistfess 
of  the  house  remained  for  some  time  sitting 
ät  the  table,  and  apparently  listening  for  every 
i^tep  without ;  though  from  time  to  time,  when 
a  heavier  and  heavier  blast  of  wind  shook  the 
cottage  where  she  sat,  she  gazed  up  towards 
the  sky,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  offering  a 
prayer. 

At  length  some  one  knocked  loodly  at  the 
door,  and  starting  up,  she  hurried  to  open  it 
and  give  entrance  to  the  stranger  whom  we  haVe 
mentioned  before.  She  put  a  chair  for  bimi 
and  stood  tili  he  asked  her  to  sit  down. 

**  So,  my  good  lady,*'  he  said»  "  you  lived  a 
long  time  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sherbrooke." 

**  Oh !  bless  you,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  woman^ 
"  ever  since  the  Colonel  and  the  young  lady 
came  here,  tili  she  died,  poor  thing,  and  then  I 
temained  to  take  care  öf  the  boy,  dear  beautiful 
fellow/' 

**  You  seem  very  sorry  to  lose  him,"  rejoined 
c  4 
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the  Stranger,  ''and,  doubtless,  were  sadly  grieved 
when  Mrs.  Sherbrooke  died.'* 

**  You  may  well  say  that,"  replied  the  woman: 
^^  had  I  not  known  her  quite  a  little  girl  ?  and 
to  See  her  die,,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  not  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  You 
may  well  say  I  was  sorry,  If  her  poor  father 
could  have  seen  it,  it  would  have  broke  his 
beart;  but  he  died  long  before  that,  or  many 
another  thing  would  have  broken  his  heart  as 
well  as  that/* 

"  Was  her  father  living,"  demanded  the 
stranger,  ^^when  she  married  Colonel  Sher- 
brooke ?'• 

The  woman,  without  replying,  gazed  in-, 
quiringly  and  steadfastly  on  the  stranger's  coun- 
tenance  for  a  moment  or  two ;  who  continued, 
after  a  short  pause  —  "  Poo,  poo,  I  know  all 
about  it;  I  mean  when  she  came  away  with 
him.*' 

*^  No,  sir,'*  replied  the  woman ;  ^<  he  had 
been  dead  then  more  than  a  year." 

**  Doubtless,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  it  was, 
as  you  implied,  a  happy  thing  for  him  that  he 
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did  not  live  to  see  his  daughter's  fate;  bat  how 
was  it,  I  wonder,  as  ehe  was  so  sweet  a  ereature^ 
ieudd  the  Colonel  so  fond  of  her,  that  he  never 
married  her?" 

The  womaa  looked  down  for  a  motnent ;  bat 
then  gazed  up  in  his  face  wiih  a  somewhat 
ruefiil  expression  of  conntenance^  and  a  sfaake 
of  the  head,  answering,  *^  Sbe  was  a  Protestant, 
you  know." 

The  stranger  looked  surprised,  and  asked, 
^'Did  she  alwajs  continue  a  Protestant,  my 
good  woman?  I  should  hare  thonght  love 
could  have  worked  niore  wonderful  conversions 
than  that." 

^  Ah  I  she  died  as  she  lived,  poor  thing/' 
replied  the  woman,  <<and  with  nobody  with 
her  either,  but  I  and  one  other;  for  the  Colonel 
was  away,  poor  man,  levying  troops  for  the 
king  —  that  is,  for  King  James,  sir ;  for  your 
honour  Ipoks  as  if  you  were  on  the  other  side." 

The  stranger  was  silent  and  looked  ab*- 
stracted ;  but  at  length  he  answered,  somewhat 
listlessly,  ^  Really,  my  good  woman,  one  does 
not  know  wliat  side  to  be  of«  —  It  is  raining  very 
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hard  to-night,  unless  those  are  the  boughs  of 
the  trees  tapping  against  your  wiiidow." 

*<  Those  are  the  large  drops  of  rain/'  replied 
the  woman,  "  dashed  against  the  glass  by  the 
Bouth-west  wind«  It  will  be  an  awful  night; 
and  I  think  of  the  ship," 

"  I  will  let  you  hear  of  the  boy,"  rejoined 
the  stranger  in  an  indifferent  tone^  ^*  as  soon  as 
I  hear  of  him  myself ;"  and  taking  up  his  hat 
from  the  table  he  seemed  about  to  depart, 
when  a  pecidiar  expression  upon  the  woman*s 
countenance  made  hini  pause^  and,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  brought  to  his  mind  that  he  had  not  even 
asked  her  name. 

**  I  thought  your  honour  had  forgotten/'  she 
teplied,  when  he  asked  her  the  question  ät 
lengtht  "  they  call  me  Betty  Harper;  but  Mrs. 
Harper  will  find  me  in  this  place,  if  you  put 
that  upon  your  letter:  and  now  that  we  are 
asking  such  sort  of  questions,  your  honour 
wouldn*t  be  offended,  surely,  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  your  name  too?** 

<*  Certainly  not,  my  good  lady,"  he  replied; 
I  am  called  Harry  Sherbrooke  Esquire,    very 
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muck  at  your  service.  —  Heavehs,  how  it  blows 
and  rains  I" 

..  *^  Perhaps  it  h  nothing  but  a  wind-shower»" 
replied  tlie  woman;  "if  your  honour  would 
like  tö  wait  until  it  has  ridden  by." 

«  Why  I  shall  get  drenched  most  as-» 
suredly  if  I  go,"  he  answered,  "  and  that  before 
Ireacb  the  inn;  but  I  will  look  out  and  see^ 
my  good  lady." . 

He  aecordingly  proceeded  into  the  little 
passage,  and  opened  the  door,*^  followed  by 
his  companion»  They  were  instantly  saluted, 
however,  by  a  blast  oF  wind  that  almost 
knocked  the  streng  man  himself  down,  änd 
made  the  woman  reel  against  the  wall  of  the 
passage. 

Every  thing  beyond — though  the  cottage,  si-' 
tuated  upon  a  height,  looked  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  over  the  cliffs,  to  the  open  sea  — -  was 
as  dark  as  the  cloud  which  feil  upon  Egypt : 
a  darkness  that  could  be  feit !  and  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  star  or  moon,  or  lingering 
ray  of  sunshine,  marked  to  the  eye  the  distinc* 
tion  between  heaven»  earth,  and  sea. 
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Sherbrooke  drew  back,  as  tbe  wind  cut  hiro, 
and  the  rain  dashed  in  bis  face ;  but  at  that  veiy 
moment  something  like  a  faint  flash  was  seen» 
apparently  at  a  great  distance,  and  gleaming 
through  the  heavy  rain.  The  woman  instantly 
caught  her  companion's  wrist  tight  in  her  grasp, 
exclaiming,  <^  Hark  I"  —  and  in  a  few  seconds 
after»  in  a  momentary  lull  of  the  wind,  was 
heard  the  low  booming  roar  of  a  distant  can- 
non* 

^^  It  is  a  Signal  of  distress,"  cried  the  woman. 
'^  Oh  I  the  ship,  the  ship  I  The  wind  is  dead 
lipon  the  shore^  and  the  long  reef^  out  by  the 
Eattery  Point,  has  seen  many  a  vessel  wrecked 
between  night  and  nioming." 

While  she  spoke,  the  signal  of  distress  was 
seen  and  heard  again. 

**  I  will  go  down  and  send  people  out  to  see 
what  can  be  done,"  said  the  stranger,  and 
walked  away  without  waiting  for  reply.  He 
turned  his  Steps  towards  the  inn,  muttering  as 
he  went^  ^  There's  one,  at  least,  on  board  the 
ship,  that  wo'n't  be  drowned,  if  there's  truth  in 
an  old  proverb  I  so  if  the  vessel  be  wrecked  to« 
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night»  I  had  better  order  breakfast  for  my 
consin  to-moiTow  morning  —  for  be  is  sore  to 
swim  ashore«'' 

It  was  a  night,  however,  on  which  no  hope 
of  reaching  land  coold  cheer  the  wrecked  sea* 
men.  The  tide  was  approaching  the  füll ;  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  periect  hurricane ;  the  surf 
upon  a  high  rocky  beach,  no  boat  could  have 
li?ed  in  for  a  minute ;  and  the  strongest  swim« 
mer  —  even  if  it  had  been  within  the  scope  of 
human  power  and  skiii  to  struggle  on  for  any 
time  with  those  tremendous  waves  —  must  in* 
fällibly  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
that  lined  the  shore.  The  minute  guns  were  dis- 
tinctiy  heard  from  that  town,  and  several  other 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood«  Many  people 
went  to  the  tops  of  the  clifis,  and  some  down 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  waves  did  not  reach 
the  bases  of  the  rocks.  One  gentleman,  living 
m  the  ne%hbourhood,  sent  out  servants  and 
tenantry  with  links  and  torches,  but  no  one 
ever  could  clearly  distinguish  the  ship;  and 
could  only  perceive  that  she  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  a  dangerous   rocky   shoal   called 
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tlie  Long  Reef,  at  about  two  miles'  distance 
from  the  shore. 

The  next  morning,  however,  her  fate  was 
more  clearly  ascertained ;  not  that  a  vestige  of 
her  was  to  be  seen  out  at  sea,  but  the  whole 
shore  for  two  or  three  miles  was  covered  with 
pieces  o(  wreck.  The  stern-post  of  a  small) 
French-built  vessel,  and  also  a  boat  consider- 
ably  damaged  in  the  bow,  and  turned  keel  up« 
wards^  came  on  shore  as  Harry  Sherbrooke 
and  his  servant  were  themselves  examining  the 
scene.  The  boat  bore,  painted  in  white  letters, 
"  La  Coureuse  de  Dunkerque." 

<^  That  is  enongh  for  our  purpose,  I  should 
suppose,"  Said  the  master,  pointing  to  the  let-» 
ters  with  a  cane  he  had  in  his  band,  and  ad- 
dressing  his  servant —  *^  I  must  be  gone,  Har- 
rison,  but  you  remain  behind  and  do  as  I  bade 
you." 

**  Wait  a  moment  yet,  sir,"  replied  tlie  man : 
*^  you  see  they  are  bringing  up  a  body  from 
between  those  two  ix)cks,  —  it  seems  about  his 
size  and  make  too ;"  and  approaching  the  spot 
to  which  he  ppinted,  they  found  some  of  the 
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country  people  carrying  up  the  body  of  a 
French  officer,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
that  of  the  Commander  of  tbe  brig,  which 
had  been  seen  during  tlie  preceding  day. 
After  examining  the  papers  which  were  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  dead  man,  one  of  which 
seemed  to  be  a  list  of  all  the  persona  on  board 
bis  vessel,  Sherbrooke  turned  away,  merely 
saying  to  bis  servant,  <*  Take  care  and  secure 
that  paper,  and  bring  it  after  me  to  Dublin  as 
fast  as  possible." 

The  man  bowed  liis  head,  and  bis  master 
walked  slowly  and  quietly  away. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Now  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  all  that 
passed,  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  upon  the 
mind  of  Harry  Sherbrooke,  it  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  our  Intention  to  induce  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  two  personages,  the 
officer  and  the  little  boy,  whom  we  saw  embark 
for  the  brig  which  was  wrecked,  were  amöngst 
the  persons  who  perished  upon  that  occasioil. 
True  it  is  that  every  person  the  ship  co&tainl^d 
found  a  watery  grave,  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise  on  the  night  in  question.  But  to  explain 
how  the  whole  took  place  we  must  follow  the 
track  of  the  voyagers  in  the  boat« 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Lennard  Sher* 
brooke  threw  his  arms  affectionately  round  the 
boy»  drew  him  a  little  eloser  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissed  his  broad  fair  forehead ;  while  the  boy  on 
his  party  with  his  hand  leaning  on  the  officer^s 
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knee,  and  bis  Shoulder  resting  confiding  on  his 
bosom,  looked  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  of  earnest 
and  deep  affection.  In  such  mute  Conference 
they  reniained  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes; 
while  the  bardy  sailors  pulled  away  at  the  oars, 
tbeir  course  towards  the  vessel  lying  right  in 
the  wind's  eye.  After  a  minute  or  two  more, 
Lennard  Sherbrooke  turned  round,  and  gazed 
back  towards  the  sbore,  where  he  could  now 
plainly  perceive  his  cousin  beginning  to  climb 
the  litUe  path  up  the  cliiF.  After  watching  him 
for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  caiculating  thought, 
he  turned  towards  the  boy  again,  and  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  which  sight  caused 
him  to  bend  down,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  You 
are  not  frightened,  my  dear  boy  ?** 

*'  Oh  no,  no  I "  replied  the  boy —  "  I  am  only 
sorry  to  go  away  to  a  stränge  place." 

Lennard  Sherbrooke  turned  his  eyes  once 
more  towards  the  shore,  but  the  form  of  his 
Cousin  had  now  totally  disappeared.  He  then 
remained  musing  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  the 
fishermen  laboured  away  making  no  very  great 
progress  against  the  wind.    At  the  distance  of 
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about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore,  Lennard  Sherbrooke  tumed  round  lo- 
wards  the  man  who  was  steering»  and  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  excellence  of  the  boat* 
The  man,  proud  of  his  little  vessel,  boasted  her 
capabilities,  and  declared  that  she  was  as  sea« 
worthy  as  any  frigate  in  the  navy. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  tried,"  said  Sher- 
brooke. 

**  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  were  well  tried 
to-night,"  replied  the  man. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  officer  made  no 
rejoinder;  but  then  approaching  the  steersman 
nearer  still,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  Come,  my 
man,  I  have  something  to  teil  you.  —  We  must 
alter  our  course  very  soon ;  I  am  not  going  to 
yon  Frenchman  at  all." 

"  Why,  then,  where  the  devil  are  you  going 
to?"  demanded  the  fisherraan  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded,  with  tones  and  in  language  which  none 
but  an  Irishman  must  presume  to  deal  with,  to 
express  his  astonishment,  that  after  having  been 
hired  by  the  other  gentleman  to  carry  the 
person  who  spoke  to  him  and  the  boy  to  the 
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French  brig  of  war,  where  berths  had  been 
secured  for  them,  he  should  be  told  that  tbey 
vrere  not  going  there  at  all. 

The  stranger  suffered  him  ta  expend  all  his 
astonishment  without  moving  a  musde,  and 
theo  replied,  with  perfect  calmness,  ^^  My  good 
friend,  you  are  a  Catholic,  I  have  been  told,  and 
a  good  subject  to  King  James " 

*'  God  bless  him  ! "  interrapted  the  man 
heartily;  but  Sherbrooke  proceeded,  saying, 
**  In  these  days  one  may  well  be  doubtfol  of 
one's  own  relations,  and  I  have  a  fancy,  my 
man,  that  unless  I  prevent  any  one  froni  know- 
ing  my  eourse,  and  where  I  am,  I  may  be  be- 
trayed  where  I  go,  and  betrayed  if  I  stay.  Now 
what  I  want  yoo  to  do  is  this,  to  take  nie  over 
to  the  coast  of  England,  instead  of  to  yonder 
French  brig." 

The  man's  astonishment  was  very  great;  but 
he  seemed  to  enter  into  the  motives  of  bis  com- 
panion  with  all  the  quick  perception  of  an  Irish- 
man.  There  were  innumerable  difficulties, 
however,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  Start;  and  he 
asserted  manfully,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
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for  them  to  proceed  upon  such  a  voyage  at  once. 
In  the  first  place»  they  had  no  provisions ;  in  the 
next  place,  there  was  the  wife  and  children,  who 
would  not  know  what  was  become  of  them ;  in 
the  third  place,  it  was  Coming  on  to  blow  liard 
right  upon  the  coast.  So  that  he  proved  there 
was,  in  fact,  not  only  danger  and  difficulty, 
but  absolute  impossibility,  opposed  to  the  plan 
which  the  gentleman  wished  to  fullow. 

In  the  roeanwhile  the  four  seamen,  who  were 
at  the  oars,  laboured  away  incessantly,  but  with 
very  slow  and  difficult  efforts.  Every  moment 
the  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  sun's 
lower  limb  touched  the  waters,  while  they  were 
yet  two  miles  from  the  French  brig. 

A  part  of  the  large  red  disk  of  the  descend- 
ing  orb  was  seen  between  tlie  sea  and  the  edge 
of  the  clouds  that  hung  upon  the  verge  of  the 
sky,  pouring  forth  from  the  horizon  to  the  very 
shore  a  long  line  of  blood-red  light,  which, 
resting  upon  the  boiling  waters  of  the  ocean, 
seemed  as  if  the  setting  star  could  indeed 
^*  the  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine,  making 
the  gi-een  one  red." 
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Thal  red  light,  howeyer,  showed  far  more 
clearly  than  before  how  the  waters  were  al- 
ready  agitated;  for  the  -waves  miglit  be  seen 
distinctiy,  even  to  the  spot  in  the  horizon  where 
they  seemed  to  struggle  with  the  sun,  heaving 
up  their  gigantic  heads  tili  they  appeared  to 
overwbelm  him  before  he  naturally  set 

The  arguments  of  the  fisherman  apparently 
effected  that  tliing  which  h  so  seldom  effected 
in  this  World ;  namely,  to  convince  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I  say  seldomj 
for  there  have  been  instances  known  in  remote 
times  of  people  being  convinced.  They  puzzled 
him,  however,  and  embarrassed  him  very  much, 
and  he  remained  for  füll  five  minutes  in  deep 
and  anxious  thought. 

His  reverle,  however,  was  brought  to  an  end 
suddenly,  by  a  few  words  which  the  fisherman 
whispered  to  him.  His  countenance  brightened ; 
a  rapid  and  brief  conversation  followed  in  a  low 
tone,  which  ended  in  his  abruptly  holding  out 
his  liand  to  the  good  man  at  the  heim,  saying, 
"  I  trust  to  your  honour." 
D  3 
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"  Upon  my  soul  and  honour,"  replied  the 
fisherman,  grasping  his  profFered  band. 

The  matter  now  seemed  settled, — no  farther 
words  passed  between  the  master  of  the  boat 
and  his  passenger ;  but  the  seaman  gave  a  rapid 
glance  to  the  sky,  to  the  long  spit  of  land  called 
the  Battery  Point,  and  to  the  southward  whence 
the  wind  was  blowing  so  sharply. 

"We  can  do  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
^wecandoit;"  and  he  then  gave  immediate 
Orders  for  changing  the  boat's  course,  and 
puttiug  out  all  sail.  His  companions  seemed  as 
much  surprised  by  his  change  of  purpose,  as  he 
had  been  with  the  alteration  of  his  passenger's 
determination.  His  Orders  were  nevertheless 
obeyed  promptly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was 
turned  away  froni  the  wind,  the  canvass  caught 
the  gale,  and  away  she  went  like  lightning, 
beeling  tili  the  little  yard  almost  touched  the 
water.  Her  course,  however,  was  not  bent 
back  exactly  to  the  same  spot  from  which  she 
Started,  and  It  now  became  evident  that  it  was 
the  fisherman's  intention  to  round  the  Battery 
Point. 
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Lennard  Sherbrooke  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  dangerous  reef  that  lay  so  near  their  course ; 
but  it  soon  becarae  evident  to  bim  that  there 
was  some  great  peril,  which  required  much  skill 
and  care  to  avoid ;  and  as  night  feil,  the  anxiety 
of  the  seamen  evidently  became  greater.  The 
wind  by  tfais  tiine  was  blowing  quite  a  hurricane, 
and  the  rushing  roaring  sound  of  the  gale  and 
the  ocean  was  quite  deafening.  But  about  half 
an  hour  after  sunset  that  peculiar  angry  roar, 
which  is  only  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
breakers,  was  distinguished  to  leeward;  and  look- 
ing  in  tliat  direclion,  Sherbrooke  perceived  one 
long  white  line  of  foam  and  sur/^  rising  like 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  dark  and  struggling 
waters. 

Not  a  Word  was  said  :  it  seemed  asif  scarcely 
a  breath  was  drawn.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sound  of  the  breakers  became  less  distinct ;  a 
slight  motion  was  perceivable  in  the  arm  of  the 
man  who  held  the  tiiler,  and  in  about  ten 
roihutes  the  effect  of  the  neighbouring  head* 
lands  was  found  in  smoother  Tiater  and  a 
lighter  gale,  as  the  boat  glided  calmly  and 
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steadily  on,  into  a  small  bay,  not  many  hundred 
miles  from  Baltimore.  The  rest  of  their  voyage, 
tili  they  reached  the  shore  again,  was  safe  and 
easy:  the  master  of  the  boat  and  his  men 
seemed  to  know  every  creek,  cove,  and  inlet,  as 
well  as  their  own  dwelling  places ;  and  directing 
^heir  coui*se  to  a  little  but  deep  stream,  they 
ran  in  between  two  other  boats,  and  were  soon 
safely  moored. 

The  boy,  by  Slierbrooke's  direction,  had 
lain  himself  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak ;  and  there,  with 
the  happy  privilege  of  childhood,  he  had  fallen 
sound  asleep,  nor  woke  tili  danger  and  anx- 
iecy  were  passed,  and  the  little  vessel  safe  at 
the  shore.  Accommodatioa  was  easily  found 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  boat's  crew 
went  orer  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had 
set  out  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  re* 
turned  with  another  man,  both  loaded  with 
provisions.  There  was  much  coming  and  going 
between  the  village  and  the  boat  during  the 
day.     By  eventide  the  storm  had  sobbed  itself 
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away ;  the  sea  was  calm  again,  the  sky  soft  and 
clear;  and  beneath  die  brigbt  eyes  of  the 
watcbful  Stars  tbe  boat  once  more  took  its  way 
aeross  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  witli 
its  course  laid  directly  towards  the  English 
shore. 
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were  pistols  al^the  saddle-bow,  which  indeed 
were  very  necessary  in  those  days  to  every  one 
who  performed  the  perilous  and  laborious  duty 
of  wandering  along  the  King's  Highway ;  and  in 
every  other  respect  the  appearance  of  Lennard 
Sherbrooke  was  well  caiculated  neither  to  at- 
traet  cupidity  nor  invite  attack. 

About  ten  minutes  after  the  period  at  which 
we  have  again  introdueed  him  to  our  readers, 
the  traveller  and  his  young  companion  stopped 
at  the  door  of  an  old-fasbioned  inn,  or  rather  at 
the  porch  thereof ;  for  the  door  itself  with  a 
r^tiring  modesty  stood  at  some  distance  back, 
ii^iile  an  impudent  litüe  portico  with  carved 
oak  pillars,  of  quaint  bat  not  inelegant  design, 
stood  forth  into  the  road,  with  steps  leading 
down  from  it  to  the  sill  of  the  sunk  door- 
way.  An  osder  ran  out  to  take  the  horse, 
atid'helped' the  boy  down  tenderly  and  care- 
fully.  Sherbrooke  himself  then  dismounted, 
looked  athis  beast  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
ordering  die  ostler  to  give  him  some  hay  and 
water,  he  took  the  boy  by  the  band  and  entered 
the  hoüse. 
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The  ostler  looked  at  the  beast,  wliich  was 
lired,  and  then  at  the  sky,  over  which  the 
first  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  creep, 
tbinking  as  he  did  so  that  the  stranger  might 
quite  as  well  put  up  bis  beast  for  the  night, 
lu  the  mean  time,  howeveri  Sherbrooke  had 
given  the  boy  into  the  charge  of  the  hostess^ 
had  bidden  her  prepare  some  supper  for  hint, 
and  had  intimated  that  he  himself  was  going 
a  little  fiirther,  but  would  soon  return  to  sleep 
at  her  hospitable  dwelling.  He  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  and  given  into  her  charge  also  a 
small  portmanteau,  •— smaller  than  that  which 
he  had  taken  with  him  into  the  boat, — and 
when  all  this  was  done,  he  kissed  the  boy's 
forehead  tenderly  and  left  him,  mounting  once 
more  his  weaij  beast,  and  plodding  slowly  along 
upon  his  way. 

It  was  a  very  sweet  evening :  the  sun,  half 
way  dowxjL  behind  one  of  the  distant  hüls, 
seemed,  like  man's  curiosity,  to  overlook  un« 
heeded  all  the  bright  and  beautiiul  things  close 
to  him,  and  tö  gaze  with  his  eyes  of  light  füll 
upon  the  objects  further  from  him^  through 
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which  the  wayfarer  was  bending  bis  way.  The 
line  of  undulating  hüls,  the  masses  of  a  long 
line  of  woodlandy  some  deep  Valleys  and  dells» 
a  small  village  with  its  church  and  tower  on 
an  eminence,  were  all  in  deep  blue  shadow; 
while,  in  the  foreground,  every  bank  and  slope 
was  glittering  in  yellow  sunshine,  and  a  small 
river,  that  wound  along  through  the  flatter  part 
of  the  ground,  seemed  turned  into  gold  by  the 
great  and  glorious  alchymist,  as  he  sunk  to  bis 
rest» 

The  heart  of  the  traveller  who  wandered 
there  alone  was  ill,  very  ill  at  ease.  Happily 
fbr  himself»  as  he  was  now  circumstanced,  the 
character  of  Sherbrooke  was  a  gay  and  buoyant 
one»  not  easily  depressed,  bearing  the  load 
lightly;  but  still  he  could  not  but  feel  the 
difficulties,  the  dangers,  and  the  distresses  of  a 
Situation,  whicb,  tbough  shared  in  by  very  many 
at  that  moment,  was  rather  aggravat^  by  such 
being  the  case,  and  had  but  small  alleviation 
even  from  hope* 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  seen  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself  utterly  ruined 
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by  the  base  irreaolution  of  a  weak  monarch, 
wbo  had  lost  his  crown  by  bis  tjranny,  and  wbo 
bad  &iled  to  regain  it  by  bis  courage.  In  ibe 
n€xt  place^  for  bis  devotion  to  that  cause»  be 
was  a  banished  and  an  outlawed  man,  witb  bis 
life  at  tbe  mercy  of  any  one  wbo  cbose  to  take 
it.  In  the  next^  be  M'as  well  nigh  penniless, 
witb  tbe  life  of  anotber,  dear,  most  dear  to  bis 
beart,  depending  entirely  upon  bis  exertions« 

Tbe  beart  of  tbe  traveller  tben  was  ill,  very 
ill  at  ease,  but  yet  tbe  calm  of  tbat  evening's 
sunsbine  bad  a  sweet  and  tranquillising  effect. 
Tbere  is  a  mirror  —  tbere  is  certainly  a  moral 
mirror  in  our  bearts,  wbicb  reflects  tbe  Images 
of  tbe  tbings  around  us;  and  every  cbange  tbat 
comes  over  nature's  face  is  mingled  sweetly, 
tbougb  too  often  unnotieed,  witb  tbe  thoughts 
and  feelings  called  fortb  by  otber  tbings.  Tbe 
effect  of  that  calm  evening  upon  Lennard 
Sherbrooke  was  not  to  produce  tbe  wild,  bright, 
Tisionary  dreams  and  expectations,  wliicb  seem 
tbe  peculiar  ofFspring  of  tbe  glowing  morn- 
ing,  or  of  the  bright  and  risen  day ;  but  it  was 
tbe  counterpart,  tbe   image,  tbe  reflection  of 
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that  evening  scene  itself  to  whicli  it  gave  rise 
in  his  heart.  He  feit  tranquillised,  he  feit  more 
resolute,  more  capable  of  enduring.  Grief  and 
anxiety  subsided  iato  melancholy  and  resolu- 
tion,  and  tlie  sweet  influence  of  the  hour  had 
also  an  effect  beyond :  it  made  him  pause  upon 
the  memories  of  his  past  life,  upon  many  a  scene 
of  idle  profligacy,  revel,  and  riot, — of  talents  cast 
away  and  opportun! ty  neglectedi — of  fortune 
spent  and  bright  hopes  blasted, — and  of  all  the 
great  advantages  which  he  had  once  possessed 
utterly  lost  and  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a 
kind  and  geuerous  heart :  a  jewel,  indeed,  but 
one  which  in  this  world,  alasl  can  but  too 
seldom  be  tuiiied  to  the  advantage  of  the  pos- 
sessor« 

On  these  things  he  pondered,  and  a  sweet 
and  ennobling  regret  came  upon  him  that 
it  should  be  so«^a  regret  which  might  have 
gone  on  to  sincere  repentance»  to  firm  amend- 
ment,  to  the  retrieval  of  fortunes,  to  an  utter 
change  of  destiny,  had  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  or  any  friendly  voice  and  helping 
hand,  led  his  mind  on  upon  that  path  wherein  it 
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liad  already  taken  the  first  step,  and  had 
opened  out  before  him  a  way  of  retrieval» 
instead  of  forcing  bim  onward  down  the  hill  of 
destruction.  But,  alas  !  those  were  not  times 
when  the  opportunity  of  doing  better  waa  likely 
to  be  allowed  to  him ;  nor  were  circumstances 
destined  to  change  his  course.  His  destiny,  like 
tbat  of  many  Jacobites  of  the  day,  was  but  to 
be  irom  ruin  to  ruin ;  ana  let  it  be  remem- 
bei^  that  the  character  and  history  of  Len- 
nard  Sherbrooke  are  not  ideal,  but  are  copied 
faitbfully'froin  a  true  but'sad'  history  oJF  a  life  in 
those  timeä. 

All  natural  affections  sweeten  and  purify  the 

...,,  .,  *    ,,  .-t.,  j. 

humlto  lieart.  'Likie'every  tfung  eise  given  us 
immediately  from  6od,  their  natural  tendency 
-is  to  Wage  war  against  all  that  is  evil  within  us ; 
and.every  Single  thonght  of  amendment  and 
improvement,  every  regret  for  the  past,  every 
better  hbpe  for  the  future,  was  connected  with 
the  thoaght  of  the  Jbeautiful  boy  he  had  left 
behind  at  the  inn ;  and,  elevated  by  his  luve  , 
fer  a  being  in  the  bright  purity  of  youtb,  he 
thought  of  him  and  his  Situation  again  and 

VOL.  I.  E 
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again ;  and  often  as  he  did  so,  die  intensity  of 
his  own  feelings  made  him  murmur  forth  lialf 
audible  words  all  relating  to  the  boy,  -or  to 
the  person  he  was  then  about  to  seek,  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  him  in  the  poor  youth*s 
fate. 

**  I  will  teil  him  all  and  every  tliing,"  he  said, 
thus  murmuring  to  himself  as  he  went  ou :  *^  he 
may  drive  me  forth  if  he  will ;  but  surely,  surely, 
he  will  proteot  and  do  something  fbr  the  boy. 
What,  though  there  have  been  fi^ult»^ommitted 
and  wrong  doncv'h/s  oannotrbejsoihardrliearttfd 
a9  to  let'thd  poor  'child'  starrv»»  ^oriboibrotight 
upas  I  catta<bnebritl^hiih«p/'' i  /IJ»«'-  :-  • 

Such  was  still  the  conclüsioiuto  whickol^e 
seemed  to  come;  and  at  khgtk>when  i^  sdn 
had  completely  gone  down^  'and'atithe>di8tai;ice 
of  about  three  miles'from  theinn,  ihe  panised 
before  a  large  pair  of  wooden  gdtes,'>consisiliilg 
of  two  rows  of  Square. barsof  paiitted^wood 
placed  clos^' together,  with  a'thiek  heaiMyraililit 
the  top  and-bottom,  White  two  wooden  ob^lisks, 
with  their  steeple-shaped  summitsj  formed  the 
gate  posts«     Opening  the  gates,  as  one  well 
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fimiiliar  with   the  lock,   he  now  entered  r.the 

smaller  road  which  led  from  them  through  the 

fields  towards  a  wood  lipon  the  top  of  the  hill. 

At  first  the  way  was  uninteresting  enough,  and 

the  faint  remains  of  twilight  only  served  to 

show  some  Square  fields  within  their  hedge^rows 

cut  in  the  most  prim^atndi  undeviating  lines 

around.     The  wajfarer.iröcb  um  «through  tbat 

^rt  of  the  scene  ivitl>»kia  äjtät  bent/dowji.  in 

deep  thoiight;  buli.w)ieai)h«iQaqi^i(oi'^h$iwx>^; 

and, .  fiillowlngt  .Ümi  patjb  -rrmhi^  4l9V>).kept 

mtbthigfar  neatn^ssoiadid  -proipriet$r,;j/wonnd':m 

aud) QjUtijamongsitlh^lMQea^ ..apduUien!  aweep- 

ing  gently  rotüa^  tkßl  sl^i^rußK  tkß  hUI,,^x- 

posed  <a.  beauAifuli  4^^  firhnT'he  liad>before 

,hk  €7esi.af'fine>^li0alnet}ian  h^mß^  fii^ipg  gr^ey 

upon  f.aj.'litd0Hemmeiiae>Ati.  t]hfQi.|li|ltance..:Cf 

'  someifoitr  ^otifi^tr  kundrediyftrd^irh-  itseemed 

.tb»tr49Gine- ol(l.  nemmbtmiQ^y\^^&  Agitating 

.  Vision.  )€iCif4iöl<)dayiivjgqQ(eti(by,i  came-  over  the 

: htnseinan'^  .mted«.  /iHe.puUed  ia  ihis   rein, 

da^ped  his  bands/rtogelihei:)  and  gazed  around 

>with>a  look  of  sad  and  »pcunfuLrecognition« 

At  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  however,  he 

£  2 
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recovered  himself,  rode  on  to  the  front  of  the 
house  we  have  mcntioned,  and  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  puUed  the  bell-rope,  whidi 
action  was  instantly  followed  by  a  long  peal 
beard  from  within, 

"  It  sounds  cold  and  empty,*'  said  the  way- 
farer  to  himself,  "  like  my  reception,  and  per* 
haps  my  hopes." 

No  answer  was  made  for  some  time;  and 
though  the  sounds  had  been  loud  enough,  as  the 
travellei''s  ears  bore  witness,  yet  they  required 
lo  be  repeated  before  any  one  came  to  ask  his 
pleasure. 

"This  is  very  Strange!"  he  said,  as  he  ap- 
plied his  band  to  the  bell-rope  again.  ^'  He 
miist  have  grown  miserly,  as  they  say,  indeed. 
Why  I  remember  a  dozen  servants  orowding 
into  this  porch  at  the  first  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet" 

A  short  time  after  some  steps  were  heard 
within;  bolts  and  bars  were  carefiilly  withdrawn, 
and  an  old  man  in  a  white  jaeket,  with  a  lan* 
tem  in  his  band,  opened  the  heavy  oaken  door, 
and  gazed  upon  the  stranger. 
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<<  Where  is  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  ?  "  demanded 
the  horseman,  in  apparent  surprise ;  *'  is  he  not 
at  bome  ?" 

The  old  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
from  head  to  foot,  without  replying,  and  then 
answered  slowly  and  somewhat  bitterly,  **  Yes, 
he  is  at  home  —  at  his  long  home,  from  which 
he'll  never  roove  again!  Why,  he  has  been 
dead  and  baried  this  fortnight" 

^'Indeed!"  cried  the  traveller,  putting  his 
band  to  his  head,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
what  we  luay  call  disraay  ;  '^  indeed !  and  who 
has  discharged  the  servants  and  shut  up  the 
house  ?" 

"  Those  who  have  a  right  to  do  it,"  replied 
the  old  man  sharply ;  *^  for  my  lord  was  not  such 
a  fbol  as  to  leave  his  property  to  be  spent,  and 
bis  place  mismanaged,  by  two  scape-graces  whom 
he  knew  well  enough." 

As  he  spoke,  without  farther  ceremony  he 
shut  the  door  in  the  stranger's  face,  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  abode  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  chuckling  as  he  went,  and  murmur- 
ing  to  himself,  **  I  think  I  have  paid  him  now 
£  3 
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for  throwing  me  ihio^  the  horaepond,  for  just 
telling  a  little  bit  of  ft  \ie  about  £llen  the  laundry 
maid.  He  thought  I  'bbdf  forgotten  him  !  Ha ! 
ha!  hal"  •'" 

The  traveller  stodd  Ö6hf)unded;  but  he  made 
no  Observation,  h^  iitterW'no  Word,  he  seemed 
too  much  aceiistotned' tö  meetthe  announoeo 
riiefnt  of  fr^sh 'ihisfbittih«  to  sufFer  it  to  drive 
hiiti  from  ihe  i(troAg4^d'  6f  silence.  Sweeter 
er  gentlet'' ftelhrgs  nilght  have  done  it:  he 
mrght  hav^'beeh  tetnpted  to  speak  aloud  in 
calmtneditiatiöh  &nd  thöught,  either  gloomy  or 
joyful ;  but  his  heart,  when  wrung  and  broken 
b^  the  llast  härd' g^asp  of  fate,  like  the  wolf  at 
hh  d^ath,  wä6  dümb. 

He  remaihtd'  fbr  füll  two  minutes,  however, 
beneath  ih&  ^orch  motionless  and  silent;  then 
springing  ön'  bisr  horse's  back,  he  urged  him 
somewhat  rapidty  ti^ '  the  slope*  Ere  he  had 
reached  the  top,  either  from  rememberlng  that 
the  beast  was  weary;  ör  from  some  change  in 
his  own  feelings,  he'i^lackened  his  pace,  and 
gave  himself  up  tö  meditatlon  again.  The 
first  agony  of  the  blow  that  he  had  received 
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was  now  over,  and  once  again  he  not  only 
reasoned  with  himself  calmly,  but  expressed 
some  of  bis  conclasions  in  a  murmun 

**  What  !*'  be  said,  "  a  peer  widiout  a 
penny !  tbe  name  attainted  too,  and  all  lands 
and  property  declared  forfeit !  No,  no  I  it 
will  never  do !  Years  may  bring  better  times ! 
—  Who  knows  ?  tbe  attainder  may  be  reversed ; 
new  fortunes  may  be  gained  or  madel  The 
rigbt  dies  not,  thougb  it  may  slumber ;  exists, 
though  it  be  not  enforced,  A  peer  without  a 
penny !  no,  no !  —  far  better  a  beggar  with  half 
a  crown ! " 

Thua  saying  he  rode  on,  passed  through  the 
wood  we  have  mentioned,  —  the  dull  meadows, 
and  thewooden  gates;  and  entering  tlie  high 
road,  was  proceeding  towai'ds  the  inn,  wben,  au 
event  occurred  which  eiTected  a  considerable 
change  in  bis  plans  and  purposes. 
•  It  was  by  this  time  one  of  those  dark  nights, 
the  most  propitious  tliat  can  be  imagined  for 
such  litüe  adventures  as  reiidered  at  one  time 
the  place  called  Gad's  Hill  famous  alike  in 
£  4 
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Story  and  in  song.  It  wasn't  that  tlie  night 
was  cloudy,  for,  to  say  sooth,  it  was  a  fine  niglit» 
and  manifold  small  stars  were  twinkling  in  the 
sky ;  but  the  moon,  the  sweet  moon,  was  at  that 
time  in  her  infancy,  a  habe  of  not  two  dajrs  old, 
so  thiat  tlie  light  she  afforded  to  her  wandering 
companions  through  the  fields  of  space  was  of 
course  not  likely  to  be  much.  The  stars 
twinkied,  as  we  have  said,  but  they  gave  no 
light  to  the  road ;  and  on  either  side  there  were 
sundry  brakes,  and  lanes,  and  hedges,  and 
groups  of  trees  which  were  sufficiently  shady 
and  latitant  in  the  mid-day,  and  which  cer* 
tainly  were  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  then 
above  the  horizon. 

The  mind  of  Lennard  Sherbrooke,  however, 
was  far  too  busy  about  other  things  to  think  of 
dangera  on  the  King's  Highway.  His  purse  was 
certainly  well  armoured  against  robbery ;  and 
die  defence  was  in  the  inside  and  not  on  the 
out;  so  that  —  had  he  thought  on  the  matter  at 
all»  which  he  did  not  do  — he  might  very  pro* 
bably  have  thought,  in  his  light  recklessness, 
he  wished  he  might  meet  with  a  highwayman, 
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in  ord^  to  try  whether  he  could  not  rob  better 
than  be  robbed. 

^owever,  as  I  haTe  said,  fae  thought  not  of 
tbe  subject  at  all.  His  own  Situation,  and  tbat 
of  the  boy  Wilton,  occupied  him  entirely; 
and  it  was  not  tili  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet 
Coming  rapidly  behind  him  sounded  close  at 
his  Shoulder,  that  he  tumed  to  see  by  whom 
he  had  been  overtaken. 

All  that  Sherbrooke  could  perceive  wa%  that 
it  was  a  man  mounted  on  a  remarkably  fine 
horse,  riding  with  ease  and  grace,  and  bearing 
altogetfaer  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  can  you  teil 
me  how  far  I  am  from  the  inn  called  the  Bud^'s 
Horns,  and  whether  this  is  the  direct  road 
thither?" 

"The  inn  is  about  two  mües  on,"  replied 
Sherbrooke,  "  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way, 
and  you  cannot  miss  it»  for  tliere  is  no  other 
house  for  five  miles." 

"  Only  two  miles  ! "  said  the  stranger ;  "  theii 
there  is  no  use  of  my  riding  so  fast,  fisking  to 
break  my  neck,  and  my  horse's  knees." 
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Sherbrooke  said  nothing,  but  rode  on  quietly, 
while  the  stranger,  still  reining  in  bis  horse« 
pursued  the  high  road  by  the  traveller*s  side. 

**  It  is  a  very  dark  night,"  said  the  stranger, 
after  a  minute  or  two's  silence« 

"  A  very  dark  night,  indeed  ! "  replied  Sher- 
brooke,  and  the  conversation  again  ended  there, 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  after  two  or  three 
minutes  more  had  passed,  **  bb  my  conversation 
seems  disagreeable  to  you,  sir,  I  shall  ride 
on." 

"  Good  night,  sir,''  replied  Sherbrooke,  and 
the  other  appeared  to  put  spurs  to  bis  horse. 
At  the  first  Step,  however,  he  seized  the  tra- 
veller's  rein,  uttering  a  whistle:  two  more 
horsemen  instantly  darted  out  from  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  in  an  instant  the  well-known 
words  "  Stand  and  deliver ! "  were  audibly  pro- 
nounced  in  the  ears  of  the  traveller. 

Now  it  is  a  very  difFerent  thing,  and  a  much 
more  difficult  thing,  to  deal  in  such  a  soit  with 
three  gentlemen  of  the  road,  than  with  one;  but 
nevertheless,  as  we  have  before  shown,  Lennard 
Sherbrooke  was  a  stout  man,  nor  was  he  at  all 
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a  faint-hearted  one.  A  pistol  was  instant];  out 
oF  one  of  the  holsters,  pointed,  and  fired,  and 
one  of  bis  assailants  rolled  over  upon  the  ground, 
horse  and  man  togetber.  His  beavy  sword  was 
free  from  tlie  sheath  the  moment  after;  and  ex- 
c1airaing9  ^^  New  there's  bat  two  of  you,  I  can 
manage  you,"  be  pushed  on  his  horse  against 
the  man  who  had  seized  his  bridle,  aiming 
a  very  uupleasant  sort  of  oblique  cut  at  the 
worlhy  personage's  head,  which,  had  it  taken 
effect,  would  probably  have  left  bim  with  a  con- 
siderable  portion  less  of  skull  than  that  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  confliet. 

Three  tbings,  bowevePy  happened  ahnest 
simultaneously,  which  gave  a  new  aspect  alto« 
gether  to  aifairs.  Tlie  man  upon  Sherbrooke's 
left  band  fired  a  pistol  at  bis  head,  but  missed 
him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  At  the  same 
moment  the  other  man  at  whom  he  was  aiming 
the  blow,  and  who  being  nearer  to  him  of 
coarse  saw  better,  parried  it  successfully,  but 
abstained  from  returning  it,  exclaiming,  <^  By 
heavens  !  I  believe  it  is  Lennard  Sherbrooke  I'' 

"  If  you  had  asked  me,*'  repüed  Sherbrookey 
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*'  I  would  have  told  you  that  long  ago :  pray 
who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Frank  Bryerly,"  replied  the  man: 
*'  hold  your  hands,  hold  your  hands  every  on^ 
and  let  us  see  what  mischief's  donel  Dick 
Harrison,  I  believe,  is  down.  Devilish  unfbr* 
tunate,  Sherbrooke,  that  you  did  not  speak." 

^'  Speak ! ''  returned  Sherbrooke,  ^*  whatshould 
I  speak  for?  these  are  not  times  for  speaking 
over  much." 

*^  I  am  not  hurt,  I  am  not  hurt,"  cried  the 
man  called  Harrison ;  *^  but  hang  him,  I  be* 
lieve  he  has  killed  my  horse,  and  the  horse  had 
well  nigh  killed  me,  for  he  reared  and  went 
over  with  me  at  the  shot:  — get  up,  brüte,  get 
up,"  and  he  kicked  the  horse  in  the  side  to 
make  him  rise.  Up  started  the  beast  upon  his 
feet  in  a  moment,  trembling  in  every  limb,  but 
still  apparently  not  much  hurt ;  and  upon  ex* 
amination  it  proved  that  the  ball  had  Struck 
him  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  Shoulder,  pro- 
ducing  a  long,  but  not  a  deep  wound,  and 
probably  causing  the  animal  to  rear  by  th^ 
pain  it  had  occasioned. 
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As  soon  as  this  was  explained  satisfactorily,  a 
sofnewhat  curious  soene  was  presented  by  Leu« 
oard  Sherbrooke,  Standing  in  the  midst  of  hU 
assailants,  and  shaking  bands  with  two  of  them 
as  old  friends,  wbile  tbe  third  was  presented  to 
him  wiih  all  tbe  form  and  ceremony  of  a  new 
introduction.  But  sucb  tbings,  alas  !  were  not 
nncommon  in  tbose  days;  and  gentlemen  of 
higb  birtb  and  education  Iiave  been  known  to 
take  to  tbe  King^s  bigbway  —  not  ]ike  Prince 
Hai  for  sport,  bat  for  a  mouthful  of  bread. 

*«  Why,  Frank,"  said  Sherbrooke,  addressing 
the  one  wbo  bad  seized  bis  borse's  rein,  ^^  bow 
18  this,  mj  good  fellow?" 

"  Wby,  just  like  every  thing  eise  iü  tbe 
World,"  replied  tbe  otber  in  a  gay  tone.  '^  I'm 
at  tbe  down  end  of  tbe  great  see-saw,  Sber- 
brooke^  that's  all.  Wben  last  you  knew  nie,  I 
was  a  gay  Templer,  in  not  bad  practice,  bam« 
boozÜDg  the  jnries,  deafeningtbejudges,making 
love  to  every  woman  I  met,  ruining  the  tavern^ 
keepers,  and  astounding  tbe  watcb  and  the 
chairmen.  In  short,  Sherbrooke,  very  much 
like  yourselfc" 
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other  course  he  could  follow;  he  tumed  his 
eyes  to  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  north  and 
the  south,  for  the  chance  of  one  gleam  oF  hope, 
fbr  the  prospect  of  any  opening  to  escape.  It 
was  in  vain,  his  last  hope  had  been  trampled 
out  that  night.  He  had  not  even  money  to  fly, 
and  seek,  on  some  other  shore,  the  means  of 
fiuf^rt  and  existence.  He  had  but  sufficient 
to  Support  himself  and  his  horse,  and  the  poor 
boy,  for  three  or  four  more  days.  Imagination 
pictured  that  poor  boy's  bright  countenance, 
looking  up  to  him  for  food  and  help,  and 
finding  none,  and  grasping  Bryerly's  band,  he 
«aidy  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  a  bargain.  Where 
and  how  shall  I  join  you?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  the  other,  "  we  three  are  up 
at  Mudicot*s  inn,  about  four  miles  there :  yoü 
had  better  turn  your  horse  and  go  back  with 
tis.*' 

**  No,'*  replied  Sherbrooke,  "  I  have  some 
matters  to  settle  at  the  little  inn  down  there : 
all  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  there,  and  that, 
Heaven  knows,  is  little  enough ;  I  will  join  you 
to-iBorrow/' 
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*'  Sherbrooke,"  said  Bryerly,  drawing  him  a 
litde  on  one  side  and  speaking  low,  ^<  I  am  a 
rieh  man,  you  know:  I  bave  got  ten  guineas  ia 
my  pocket :  you  must  sbare  them  with  meJ* 

Pride  had  already  8aid  "  No  I"  but  Bryerly 
insisted,  saying,  *^  You  can  pay  me  in  a  day  or 

Sherbrooke  tbought  of  tbe  boy  again,  and 
accepted  tbe  money ;  and  then  bidding  bis  com« 
panions  adieu  for  tbe  time^  be  left  tbem  and 
retamed  to  tbe  inn. 

Tbe  poor  boy,  wearled  out,  bad  once  more 
iailen  asleep  wbere  be  sat,  and  Sherbrooke, 
catising  bim  to  be  put  to  bed,  remained  basily 
writing  tili  a  late  bour  at  night. 

He  then  folded  up  and  sealed  carefully  that 
which  he  had  written,  together  with  a  number 
of  little  articles  which  be  drew  forth  from  tbe 
portmanteau ;  be  then  wrote  some  long  direc*- 
tions  on  tbe  back  of  tbe  packet,  and  placing 
the  whole  once  more  in  the  portmanteau,  in  a 
place  wbere  it  was  sure  to  be  seen,  if  any 
inquisitive  eye  examined  the  contents  of  the  re« 
ceptacle,  he  turned  the  key  and  retired  to  rest. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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The  whole  of  the  foUowing  day  he  passed  in 
playing  with  aud  atnusing  little  Wiiton ;  and 
so  much  childidh  gaiety  was  there  in  his  de- 
meanour,  that  the  man  seemed  as  young  as  the 
child.  Towards  evening,  howevw,  he  again 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  out ;  and» 
having  paid  the  landlady  for  their  accommo- 
dation  up  to  that  time,  he  again  left  the  boy  in 
her  Charge  and  put  his  foot  in  the  stimip.  He 
had  kissed  him  several  times  before  he  did  so ; 
but  a  sort  of  yearning  of  the  heart  seemed  to 
eome  over  him,  and  turning  back  again  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  he  once  more  pi*essed  him  to 
his  heart,  ere  he  departed. 
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CHAR   V. 

JouRNEYs  were  in  those  days  at  least  treble  tbe 
length  they  are  at  present.  Ic  may  be  said 
that  tbe  distance  from  London  to  York,  or  from 
Carlisle  to  Berwick,  could  never  be  above  a 
Tertain  length.  Measured  by  a  string  probably 
such  would  bave  been  the  case;  but  if  the 
reader  considers  how  much  more  sand,  gravel» 
mud,  aud  clay,  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  had  to 
go  throagh  in  those  days,  he  will  easily  see  how 
it  was  the  distances  were  so  protracted. 

At  all  events,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  was  a  long, 
laborious  jonmey ;  and  at  whatever  bour  the 
Traveller  roight  set  out  upon  bis  way,  he  was 
not  likely  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  without  be- 
•coming  a  •*  borrower  from  the  night  of  a  dark 
bour  or  two.*' 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  tenant  of  a  large 
cumbrous  carriage^  which,  drawn  heavily  on  by 
y  2 
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four  stout  horses,  wended  slowly  on  the  King's 
Highway,  not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  the 
wooden  gates  that  we  have  described  raised 
their  white  faces  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  panels  of  that  carriage,  as  well  as  the 
Ornaments  of  the  top  thereof,  bore  the  arms  of 
a  British  earl ;  and  there  was  a  heavy  and  dig- 
nified  swaggcr  aboiit  the  vehicie  itself,  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  consciousness  even  in  the 
wood  and  leather  of  the  dignity  of  the  person 
within.  He,  for  his  own  part,  though  a  grace- 
ful  and  very  eourüy  personage,  füll  of  high 
talent,  policy,  and  wit,  had  nothing  about  him 
at  all  of  the  pomposity  of  his  vehicie  ;  and  at 
the  moment  which  we  refer  to,  namely,  about 
two  hours  after  nightfall,  tired  with  his  long 
joumey,  and  sated  with  solitary  thought,  he  had 
drawn  a  fur-cap  lightly  over  his  head,  and,  lean- 
ing  back  in  the  carriage,  enjoyed  not  unpleasant 
repose. 

To  be  woke  out  of  one's  slumbers  suddeuly  at 
any  time,  or  by  any  means,  is  a  very  unpleasant 
Sensation;  but  there  are  few  occasions  that  we 
can  conceive,  on  which  such  an  event  is  more 
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disagreeable  than  wben  we  are  thus  woke,  to 
find  a  pistol  at  our  breast,  and  some  one  de- 
manding  our  money. 

The  Earl  of  Sunbury  was  sleeping  quietly 
in  bis  carriage  with  the  most  perfect  feeling  of 
security,  tbougb  tliose  indeed  were  not  very  se* 
eure  times;  wliensuddenly  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  he  started  up.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he 
awake  to  what  was  passing  round,  than  the  duor 
of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  a  man  of  gen- 
Uemanly  appearance,  with  a  pistol  in  bis  rigbt 
band,  and  bis  borse's  bridle  over  the  left  arm, 
presented  bimself  to  the  eyes  of  the  peer.  At 
tlie  same  time,  tbrough  the  opposite  window  of 
the  carriage,  was  seen  anotber  man  on  borse- 
back;  wbile  the  Earl  judged,  and  judged  rightly, 
tbat  there  nrast  be  others  of  the  same  fraternity 
at  the  beads  of  the  borses,  and  the  ears  of  the 
postilions. 

The  Earl  was  usually  cool  and  calm  in  bis 
demeanour  under  most  of  the  circumstances  oP 
life;  and  be  tberefore  asked  the  pistol-bearing 
gentleman,  much  in  the  same  tone  tbat  one 
would  ask  one's  way  across  the  country,  or  re« 
F  3 
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eeive  a  visiter  wliotn  we  do  not  know,  "  Pray, 
»ir,  what  may  be  your  pleasure  with  nie?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  delay  your  lordship  even 
for  a  momejit,"  replied  the  stranger,  very  much 
in  the  same  tone  as  that  with  which  the  Earl  had 
spoken ;  "  but  I  do  it  for  the  pui*pose  of  re- 
questing,  that  you  would  disburden  yoiirself  of 
a  part  of  your  baggage,  which  you  can  very  well 
spare,  and  which  we  cannot  I  mean,  my  lord, 
shortly  and  civilly,  to  say,  that  we  must  have 
your  money,  and  also  any  little  articles  of  gold 
and  jewellery  that  may  be  about  your  person." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  you  ask  so  cour- 
teously,  that  I  should  be  almost  ashamed  to 
refiise  you,  even  were  your  request  not  backed 
by  the  soft  solicitation  of  a  pistol.  There,  sir, 
is  my  purse,  which  probably  is  not  quite  so  füll 
as  you  might  desire,  but  is  still  worth  somethihg. 
Then  as  to  jewellery,  my  watch,  seals,  and  these 
trinkets  are  at  your  disposal.  Farther  than  these 
I  have  but  this  ring,  for  which  I  have  a  very  great ' 
regärd;  andiwish  thatsomewaycould  be  pointed 
out  by  which  I  might  be  able  to  redeem  it  at  a 
future  time :  it  may  be  worth  some  half  dozen ' 
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guineas,  but  certainly  not  more,  to  any  other- 
than  myself.  In  my  eyes,  however,  it  only  ap-f 
pears  as  a  precious  gage  of  old  afFection)  given 
to  me  in  my  yoiith  by  one  I  loved,  and  which 
Las  remained  still  upon  my  finger,  tili  age  ha» 
wintered  my  faair/' 

^^  I  b^  that you  will  keep  the  ring"  replied 
tbe  highwayman ;  *^  you  bave  given  enougk 
already,  my  lord,  and  we  thank  you." 

He  was  now  retiring  with  a  bow,  and  closing 
the  door,  but  the  Earl  stopped  him,  saying,  in  et 
tone  of  some  feeling,  ^^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but 
your  manner,  language,  and  behaviour,  are  so 
diiferent  from  all  that  might  be  expected  under 
such  circnmstanees,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
necessi^  more  than  inclination  has  driven  you 
to  a  dangerous  pnrsuit" 

**  Your  lordship  thinks  right,"  replied  the 
highwayman :  ^*  I  am  a  poor  gendeman,  oi  a 
houae  as  noble  as  your  own,  but  have  feit  tlie 
bardships  of  these  times  more  severely  than 
most." 

He  was  again  about  to  retire;  but  the  Earl 
once  more  spoke,  saying,  "  Your  behaviour  tQ 
v  4 
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me,  sir,  especially  about  this  ring,  lias  been  such 
that,  without  asking  impertinent  questions,  I 
would  fain  serve  you.  —  Can  I  do  it?" 

"  I  fear  not,  my  lord,  I  fear  not,"  replied  the 
stranger.  Then  seeming  to  recollect  himself,. 
with  a  sudden  start,  he  approached  ncarer  to 
the  carriage,  saying»  "  I  had  forgot  — you  can, 
my  lord !  —  you  can/' 

"  In  what  manner?'*  demanded  the  peer. 

'*  Tbat  I  cannot  teil  your  lordship  here  and 
now,"  replied  the  highwayman :  "  time  is  want- 
ing,  and,  doubtless,  my  companions*  patience  is 
wom  away  already." 

«  Well,"  replied  the  Earl,  « if  you  will  ven- 
ture to  call  upon  me  at  my  own  house,  some 
ten  miles  hence,  which,  as  you  know  me,  you 
probably  know  also,  I  will  hear  all  you  have  to 
say,  serve  you  if  I  can,  and  will  take  care  that 
you  come  and  go  with  safety.** 

*^  I  ofTer  you  a  thousand  thanks,  my  lord,** 
replied  the  other,  '^  and  will  venture  as  fear- 
lessly  as  I  would  to  my  own  Chamber.*'  ♦ 

*  It  maj  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
irhole  of  thiB  scene,  even  to  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue,  actually 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
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Thus  saying,  he  drew  back  and  closed  the 
door;  and  then  making  a  Signal  to  his  com- 
panions  to  withdraw  from  the  beads  of  tbe 
horses,  he  bade  the  postilions  drive  on,  and 
sprang  upon  bis  own  beast. 

'<  What  have  you  got,  Lennard?  what  have 
you  got?''  demanded  the  man  who  was  at  tlie 
other  door  of  the  carriage :  <*  what  have  you  got 
— you  have  had  a  long  talk  about  it?" 

**  A  heavy  purse,"  replied  Sherbrooke:  "  what 
the  Contents  are,  I  know  not — a  watch,  a  chain, 
and  three  gold  seals* — I'm  almost  sorry  that  I 
did  thb  thing." 

"  Sorry !"  cried  the  other;  "  why  you  insisted 
upon  doing  it  yoursel^  and  would  let  no  other 
take  the  first  adventure  out  of  your  hands." 

*<  I  did  not  mean  that,"  replied  Sherbrooke» 
^  I  did  not  mean  thatat  all  I  If  the  thing  were 
to  be  done,  and  I  Standing  by,  I  might  as  well 
do  it  as  see  you  do  it«  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  am 
forry  for  having  taken  the  man's  money  at  all ! '' 

"Pshawr*  replied  the  other:  "youforget 
that  he  is  one  of  the  enemy,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  traitor  to  bis  king,  to  bis  native-bom 
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prince,  and  therefbre  is  fair  game  for  every  trüe 
subject  of  King  James/' 

'*  He  stood  by  him  a  long  time/*  replied 
Sherbrooke,  '^  for  all  that — aa  long,  and  looger 
tban  the  King  stood  by  lümself«" 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Colonel,"  said 
one  of  the  others»  who  had  come  up  by  this 
time ;  "  you  wo'n't  need  absolution  for  what's 
been  done  to-night ;  and  I  would  bet  a  guinea- 
to  ä  Shilling,  that  if  you  ask  any  priest  in  all  tiie 
land,  he  will  teil  you,  that  you  have  donea 
good  deed  instead  of  a  bad ;  but  let  us  get  back 
to  the  inn  as  quick  as  we  can,  and  see  what  the 
p'urse  contains." 

The  road  whicb  the  Earl  of  Sunbury  waar 
pursuing  passed  the  very  inn  to  which  the 
men  who  had  lightened  him  of  bis  gold  were 
going ;  but  there  was  a  back  bridle-path  through 
Bome  thick  woods  to  the  right  of  the  road,  whidi 
cut  oiF  a  füll  mile  of  the  way,  and  along  this 
the  four  keepers  of  the  King's  Highway  urged 
Üieir  horses  at  füll  speed,  endeavouring,  as  was 
natural  under  such  circumstances,  to  gallop 
away  reflection»  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  they 
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«ssiimed,  was  not  a  pleasant  companion  to  anjr 
of  tbe  fbur.  It  verj  offen  faappens  that  the  ex- 
hilaration  of  success  oocnpies  so  entirdy  the  por- 
tbu  of  tinie  during  which  remorse  for  doing  a' 
bad  action  ia  most  ready  to  strike  us,  tbat  we  are 
ready  to  commit  the  same  error  again,  before  tbe 
last  murraurs  of  conscience  have  time  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Those  who  wish  to  drown 
her  first  loud  reraonstrances  give  füll  way  and 
eager  encouragement  to  that  exhilaration ;  and 
now,  each  of  the  men  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
except  Sherbrooke,  went  on  encouraging  their 
wild  gaiety,  leaping  the  gates  that  here  and 
there  obstructed  their  passage,  instead  of  opening 
them ;  and  in  the  end  arriving  at  the  inn  a  füll 
quaiter  of  an  hour  before  the  carriage  of  the 
Earl  passed  the  house  on  its  onward  way. 

The  vehicle  stopped  there  for  a  minute 
or  twoy  to  give  the  horses  hay  and  water ;  and 
much  was  the  clamour  amongst  the  servants, 
the  postilions,  and  the  ostlers,  concerning  the 
daring  robbei7  that  had  been  comniitted ;  but 
the  postilions  of  those  days,  and  eke  the  keepers 
of  inns,  were  wise  people  in  their  generation. 
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and  discreet  withal.  They  talked  loudly  of  the 
hon*or,  the  infamy,  and  the  shamefulness,  of 
making  the  King's  Highway  a  place  of  general 
toll  and  contribution ;  but  still  they  abstained 
most  scrupulously  from  taking  any  notice  of 
gentlemen  who  were  out  late  upon  the  road, 
especially  if  they  went  on  horseback« 
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CHAP.  VL 

It  was  about  two  days  after  the  period  of  wfaich 
we  bave  spoken,  when  the  Earl  of  Sunbuiy» 
caring  yery  little  for  the  loss  he  had  met  with 
oa  the  roady  and  thinking  of  it  merely  as  one 
of  thoee  luipleasant  circumstances  which  occor 
to  every  man  now  and  then,  sat  in  his  library 
with  every  sort  of  comfort  and  splendour  about 
him,  enjoying  in  dignified  ease  the  society  of 
mighty  spirits  from  the  past,  in  those  works 
which  have  given  and  received  an  earthly  im« 
roortality.  His  hand  was  npon  Sallust;  and 
having  just  been  reading  the  awful  lines  which 
present  in  Catiline  the  type  of  almost  every 
great  conspirator,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  gazed 
ou  vacancy,  calling  up  with  little  labour^  as  it 
were,  a  substantial  image  to  his  mind's  eye  of 
him  wbom  the  great  historian  had  displayed. 
The  bour  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
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and  the  Windows  were  closed,  when  suddenly 
a  ]oud  ringing  of  the  bell  made  itself  heard, 
even  in  the  Earl's  library.  As  the  person  who 
came,  by  applying  at  the  front  entrance,  evi- 
dently  considered  himself  a  visiter  of  the  Earl^ 
that  nobleman  placed  his  band  lipon  the  open 
page  of  ifbe  book  and  waited  for  a  iarther  an» 
liouDcement  with  a  look  of  vexation,  muttering 
to  himself,  ^^  This  is  Tery  tiresome :  I  thougbt, 
at  all  events,  I  should  have  had  a  few  days  of 
Cranquillky  and  repose." 

"  A  gentleraan,  mj  lord,"  said  one  of  the 
servants  entering,  ^  is  at  the  gate,  and  wishes* 
to  speak  with  your  lordship/* 

^  Have  you  asked  what  is  his  business?"  de«- 
manded  the  Earl. 

"  He  will  not  mention  it,  my  lord,"  replied 
tbe  seiirant,  *^nor  give  his  name  either;  but  he 
says  your  lordship  told  him  to  call  upon  you.'' 

'^  Oh !  admit  him,  admit  him,"  said  the  peer ; 
put  a  cbair  there,  and  bring  some  chocolate." 

After  putdng  the  chair,  tbe  man  retlred,  and 
a  moment  after  returned,  saying,  ^'  Tbe  gentler 
inan,  ray  lord." 
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The  door  opened  wide,  and  the  tall  fine 
-form  of  Lennard  Sherbrooke  entered,  leading 
by  the  hand  the  beautrfal  boy  whom  we  have 
before  described,  who  now  gazed  about  him 
witli  a  look  of  awe  and  surprise. 

LHtle  ]ess  astonishment  was  vlsible  on  the 
eountenance  of  the  Earl  himself ;  and  until  the 
door  was  closed  by  the  servant,  he  continoed  to 
^ze  alternately  upon  Sherbrooke  and  the  boy, 
seeming  to  find  in  the  appearanceof  each  much 
matter  for  wonder." 

**  Do  me  the  favour  of  sitting  down,"  he  said 
at  length :  **  I  think  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  you  before.'' 

"Once,  my  lord,"  replied  Sherbrooke,  "and 
then  it  must  have  been  but  dimly«'' 

"  Not  inore  than  once  ?"  demanded  the  Earl : 
*^  your  face  is  somewhat  iaroiliar  to  me,  and  I 
think  I  eould  connect  it  with  a  name." 

"  Connect  it  with  none,  my  lord,**  said  9ier- 
iH'ooke :  ^*  that  name  is  at  an  end,  at  least  for  a 
time:  the  person  for  whom  you  take  nie  is  no 
tnore.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  knew 
«ttch  to  be  the  case." 
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«<  I  did,  indeed,  hear,'*  said  the  Earl,  "  that 
he  was  killed  at  the  Boyne ;  bat  still  the  like- 
nes3  is  so  great,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him 
was  so  slight,  that " 

<^  He  died  at  the  Boyne,  my  lord/'  said 
Sherbrooke,  looking  down,  "  in  a  cause  which 
was  just,  though  the  head  and  object  of  that 
cause  was  unworthy  of  connection  with  it.** 
The  Earl's  cheek  grew  a  little  red ;  but  Sher- 
brooke  continued,  with  a  slight  laugh,  ^'  I  did 
not,  however,  come  here,  my  lord,  to  offend 
you  with  my  view  of  politics.  We  have  only 
once  met,  my  lord,  that  I  know  of  in  life,  but  I 
have  heard  you  kindly  spoken  of  by  those  I 
loved  and  honoured.  You,  yourself,  told  me, 
thatif  you  could  serve  me  you  would;  and  I 
come  to  claim  fulfilment  of  that  oiFer,  though 
what  I  request  may  seem  both  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  to  demand." 

The  Earl  bentdown  bis  eyes  upon  the  table, 
and  drew  bis  lips  in  somewhat  close,  for  he  in 
no  degree  divined  what  request  was  coming; 
and  he  was  much  too  old  a  politician  to  encou- 
rage  applications,  the  very  proposers  of  which 
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aanouDced  them  a$  extravagant.  <^  May  I 
ask,"  he  said,  at  length,  *'  what  it  18  you  have 
to  propose?  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  any  rea- 
sobable  tbing  for  your  Service,  as  I  promised 
upon  an  occasion  to  which  I  need  not  fiirtber 
refcr." 

Hiree  servants  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room^  with  cfaocolate,  long  cut  slices  of  toast, 
and  cold  water;  and  the  conversation  being 
tbus  intemipted,  the  Earl  invited  bis  two  guests 
to  partake ;  and  calling  the  boy  to  him,  fondled 
him  for  some  moments  at  bis  knee,  playing 
with  the  clustering  curls  of  bis  bright  bair, 
and  asking  hun  many  little  kindly  questions 
aboat  bis  sports  and  pastimes. 

The  boy  looked  up  in  bis  face  well  pleased, 
and  answered  with  so  much  intelligence,  «nd 
such  winning  grace,  that  the  Earl,  employing 
exacdy  the  same  caress  that  Sherl»rooke  had 
often  done  before,  parted  the  fair  baiir  on  bis 
forehead»  and  kissed  bis  lofty  brow. 

Wben  the  eervants  were  gone,  Sherbrooke 
instantly  resumed  the  Conversation«  <^  My 
reqnest,  my  lord,**  he  said,  **  is  to  be  a  very 

VOL.  I.  G 
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Strange  öne;  a  request  that  will  put  you  to 
Bome  expense,  thougli  not  a  very  great  one; 
and  will  give  you  some  trouble,  though,  would 
to  Ood  both  the  trouble  and  expense  could  be 
undertaken  by  myself." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Earl,  turning  his  eyes 
to  the  boy,  "  it  may  be  better,  sir,  that  we 
speak  alone  for  a  minute  or  two.  I  am  now 
8ure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  person  to 
whom  I  speak,  although  I  took  you  at  first  for 
one  that  is  no  more.  We  will  leave  your  son 
here,  and  he  can  amuse  himself  with  this  book 
of  pictures.** 

Thus  saying  he  rose,  patted  the  boy's  head,  and 
pointed  out  the  book  he  referred  to«  He  tbeil 
threw  open  a  door  between  that  room  and  the 
next,  which  was'  a  large  saloon,  well  Hghted^ 
and  having  led  the  way  thither  with  Sher« 
brooke,  he  held  with  him  a  low  but  eamest 
conversation  for  some  minutes«    '^ 

«  Well,  sir,*'  he  said  at  length,  "well,  sir,  I 
will  not,  and  must  not  refuse,  though  it  places 
tne  in  a  stränge  and  somewhat  difficult  Situa- 
tion;  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  wish  you  would 
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listen  to  my  remoiiBtrances.  Abandon  a  hope« 
less,  and  what,  depend  vpon  it,  is  an  unjust 
cause,  —  a  cause  which  the  only  person  who 
cottld  gain  by  it  has  abandoned  and  betrayed; 
yield  to  the  universal  voice  of  the  people; 
CT  if  you  cannot  co-operate  with  the  go- 
▼emment  that  the  populär  yoice  has  called 
to  power,  at  all  events  submit ;  and,  I  doubt 
not  in  the  least,  that  if,  coupled  with  promises 
and  engagements  to  be  a  peaceful  subject,  you 
daim  the  titles  and  estates *' 

<<My  lord,  it  cannot  be,''  replied  Sherbrookei 
interrupting  him:  *^you  forget  that  I  belong 
to  the  Catholic  churclu  However,  you  will 
xemember  our  agreement  respecting  the  papers, 
and  other  things  which  I  shall  deposit  with  you 
this  night :  they  are  not  to  be  given  to  him  tili 
he  is  of  age,  under  any  circumstances,  except 
that  of  the  King's  restoration,  when  you  may 
immediately  make  them  public.'' 

As  he  spoke^  he  was  turning  away  to  return 

to  the  library ;  but  the  Earl  stopped  him,  saying, 

*^  Stay  yetonemoment :  would  it  not  be  better 

to  give  nie  some  farther  explanations  ?  and  have 

o  2 
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you  nothing  to  say  with  r^ard  to  the  boy's 
education  ?  for  }'ou  must  remember  how  I,  too» 
am  situated." 

"  I  have  no  farther  explanations  to  give,  my 
lord,"  replied  Sherbrooke;  "and  as  tx)  the 
boy's  education,  I  must  leave  it  entirely  with 
yourseir.  Neither  on  his  religious  or  his  political 
education  will  I  say  a  word.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  indeed,  I  may  beg  you  to  let  him  hear 
the  truth,  and,  reading  what  is  written  on  both 
sides,  to  judge  for  himself.  Farther  I  have 
nothing  to  say." 

"  But  you  will  understand,''  replied  the  other, 
with  marked  emphasis,  ^*  that  I  cannot  and  do 
not  undertake  to  educate  him  as  I  would  a  son 
of  niy  own.  He  shall  have  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  possible ;  he  shall  be  fitted,  as  far  äs 
my  judgment  can  go,  for  any  Station  in  the 
State,  to  enter  any  gentlemanly  professloh,  and 
to  win  his  way  for  himself  by  his  own  exertions.' 
But  you  cannot  and  must  not  expect  that  I 
should  accuetom  him  to  indulgence  or  expense 
in  any  way  that  the  anfbrtunate  circumstanöes 
iti  which  he  is  placed  may  render  beyond  his 
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power  to  attain,  when  you  and  I  are  no  longer 
in  being  to  snpport  or  aid  bim.** 

**  You  judge  wisely,  my  lord,'*  replied  Sher- 
brooke,  *'and  in  those  re^cts  I  trust  bim 
entirely  to  you,  feeling  too  deeply  grateful  fbr 
the  relief  you  have  given  me  frora  this  over- 
poweriDg  anxiety,  to  cavil  at  any  condition  that 
you  may  propose/' 

^*  I  bave  only  one  word  more  to  say,*'  replied 
the  Ear],  *^  wbicli  is,  if  you  please,  I  would  prefer 
putting  down  on  paper  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cuuistances  under  which  I  take  the  boy :  we  will 
both  sign  the  paper,  which  may  be  for  the  secu« 
rity  of  US  both." 

Sberbrooke  agreedwithout  hesitation;  and  on 
their  retum  to  the  library,  the  Earl  wrote  for 
Bome  time,  while  bis  companion  talked  with 
and  caresaed  the  boy.  When  the  Earl  had 
done,  he  handed  one  of  the  papers  he  had 
written  to  Sberbrooke,  who  read  it  attentively, 
and  then  signing  it  retumed  it  to  the  Earl* 
That  nobleman,  in  the  mean  time,  had  signed  a 
counterpart  of  the  paper  which  he  now  gave  to 
Sberbrooke;  and  the  latter,  taking  from  bis 
G  3 
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pocket  the  small  packet  of  various  articles  vhich 
we  have  seen  him  make  iip  at  the  inn  before  he 
weilt  out  on  the  very  expedition  which  pro* 
duced  his  present  visit  to  the  Earl,  gave  it 
into  the  peei*'8  hands,  who  put  his  seal  upon  it 
also. 

This  done,  a  momentary  pause  ensued,  and 
Leniiard  Sherbrooke  gazed  wistfuUy  at  the 
boy.  A  feeling  of  tendernesS)  which  he  could 
not  repressi  gained  upon  his  heart  as  he  gazed» 
and  seemed  to  overpower  him ;  for  tears  came 
up,  and  dimmed  his  sight  At  length  he 
dashed  them  away ;  and  taking  the  boy  up  in 
his  arms,  he  pressed  him  fondiy  to  his  bosom ; 
kissed  him  twice ;  set  him  down  again ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  Earl,  with  a  brow  on  which 
strong  resolution  was  seen  struggling  withdeep 
emotion,  he  said,  ^<  Tliank  you,  my  lord,  thank 
you!'* 

It  was  all  he  could  say,  and  turning  away 
hastily,  he  quitted  the  room.  The  Earl  rang 
the  belli  and  ordered  the  servant  to  see  tliat  the 
gentleman's  horse  was  brought  round.  He  tlien 
turned  and  gazed  upon  the  boy  with  a  look  of 
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interest;  but  little  Wilton  seemed  perfectiy 
happy,  and  was  still  looking  over  the  book  of 
paintings  which  the  Earl  had  given  to  him  to 
examine. 

"  What  can  this  be?**  thought  the  Earl,  as 
he  looked  at  him ;  **  can  there  be  perfect  inseU'» 
aibility  under  that  fair  exterior  ?  "*  And  taking 
the  boy  by  the  band  he  drew  hira  nearer, 

"  Are  you  not  sorry  he  is  gone  ?  "  the  noble'* 
man  asked. 

^^  Oh !  he  will  not  be  long  away/'  replied  the 
boy :  *^  he  will  come  back  in  an  hour  or  two  as 
he  always  does,  and  will  look  at  me  as  I  lie  in 
bedy  and  kiss  me,  and  teil  me  to  sleep  soundly." 

"  Poor  boy  ! "  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  that 
inade  the  large  expressive  eyes  rise  towards  bis 
face  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  *^  You  must  not 
expect  him  to  be  back  to-night,  my  boy.  Now 
teil  me  what  is  your  name  ? '' 

"  Wilton/'  replied  the  boy ;  but  remembering 
that  that  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  stranger, 
be  added,  **  Wilton  Brown.  —  But  how  long 
will  it  be  before  he  comes  back  ?  ** 
G  4 
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<*  I  dp  not  know,''  replied  tfae  Ekrl,  evading 
his  question.     "  How  old  are  you,  Wilton?'* 

**  I  am  past  eight,"  replied  the  boy. 

^'  Happily,  an  age  of  quick  forgetfulness !  '* 
said  the  Earl,  in  a  low  tone  to  himself;  and  then 
applying  his  thoughts  to  make  the  boy  comfort- 
able  ibr  the  night,  he  rang  for  his  housekeeper, 
and  gave  her  such  explanations  and  direction» 
as  he  thought  fit. 
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CHAR  VIL 

There  is  a  Strange  and  terrible  difference,  in 
tbis  World,  between  the  look  forward  and  the 
look  back.  Like  the  cloiid  that  went  before 
the  hostB  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
fied  firom  the  land  of  Egypt,  an  inscrutable  fate 
lies  before  us,  hiding  witli  a  dark  and  shadowy 
Teil  the  course  of  every  future  day :  while  behind 
US  the  wide-q)read  past  is  open  to  the  view; 
and  as  we  mark  the  steps  that  we  have  taken« 
we  oan  assigQ  to  each  its  due  portion  of  pain» 
anxiety,  regret,  remorse,  repose,  or  joy.  Yet 
bow  short  seems  the  past  to  the  recoUection  of 
each  mortal  man !  how  long,  and  wide,  and 
interminable,  is  the  doudy  future  to  the  gaze 
of  imagination  I 

Many  years  had  passed  since  the  eventful 
night  recorded  in  our  last  chapter ;  and  to  the 
boy,  Wilton  Brown,  all  that  memory  comprised 
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seemed  but  one  brief  short  hour  out  of  life*» 
long  day. 

The  Earl  ofSunbury  had  fulfilled  what  he 
bad  undertakcn  towards  him,  exactly  and  con* 
scientiously.  He  was  a  man,  as  we  have  shown, 
of  kindly  feelings,  and  of  a  generous  heart ;  al* 
though  he  was  a  politician,  a  courtier,  and  a  man 
of  the  World.  He  might,  too  —  had  not  some 
severe  checks  and  disappointments  crushed 
many  of  the  gentler  feelings  of  bis  heart  —  he 
might,  too,  have  been  a  man  of  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic  affections.  As  it  was,  however,  he  guard* 
ed  himself  in  general  very  carefully  against 
0uch  feelings,  acted  liberally  and  kindly ;  but 
never  promised  more,  or  did  more,  than  pru« 
dence  consented  to,  were  the  temptation  ever  so 
strong. 

He  had  promised  Lennard  Sherbrooke  that 
he  would  take  the  boy,  and  give  bim  a  good 
education,  would  befriend  him  in  life,  and  do 
all  that  he  could  to  serve  him.  He  kept  bis 
Word,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  letter,  During 
the  first  six  weeks,  after  he  had  engaged  in  this 
task,  he  saw  the  boy  often  in  the  course  of 
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every  day ;  grew  extremely  fond  of  him ;  took 
bim  to  London,  when  bis  own  days  of  repoee  in 
tbe  conntry  were  past;  and  solaced  roany  aA 
hour,  when  he  retumed  bome  fatigued  with 
businesB,  by  listening  to  the  boy's  prattle,  and 
by  playing  with,  as  it  were,  the  fresh  and  in* 
lelligent  mind  of  the  young  being  now  depend» 
ent  upon  him  for  all  tbinge. 

It  is  a  false  and  a  mistaken  notion  altogether, 
that  men  of  great  mind  and  intense  thought 
are  easily  wearied  or  annoyed  by  the  presence 
bf  cbildren*  The  man  who  is  wearied  with 
children  must  always  be  childish  bimself  in 
mind ;  bu^  alas !  not  young  in  heart  He  must 
be  light,  superficial,  though  perhaps  inquiring 
and  intelligent;  but  neither  gentle  in  spirit  nor 
fresh  in  feeling«  Such  men  must  always  soon 
become  wearied  with  children ;  for  very  great 
similarity  of  thought  and  of  mind — the  paradox 
18  but  seeming  —  is  naturally  wearisome  in  an» 
other ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  similarity  offed'* 
ing  and  of  heart  is  that  bond  which  binds  our 
affections  togethen  Where  both  similarities  are 
combined,  we  may  be  most  happy  in  the  society 
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of  our  counterpart;  but  where  the  link  between 
the  hearts  is  wanting  tbere  will  always  be  great 
tediousness  in  great  similarity. 

Thus  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  thougb,  Heaven 
knows,  no  man  on  earth  could  be  less  childieh 
in  bis  keen  and  caiculating  tboughts,  or  in  all 
bis  oi*dinary  habits  and  occupations,  yet  found 
a  relief,  and  an  enjoyment,  in  talking  with  tbe 
boy,  in  eliciting  all  bis  fresb  and  picturesque 
ideasy  and  in  marking  tbe  train  and  course  wbich 
tbought  naturally  takes  before  it  is  tutored  to 
follow  tbe  direction  of  art.  His  own  beart — for 
a  man  of  the  world — was  very  fresb;  but  still 
tbe  worldly  mind  ruled  it  wben  it  would ;  and 
tbe  moment  that  he  began  to  find  that  the  boy 
might  become  too  mach  endeared,  and  too  ne- 
cessary  to  bim^  be  determined  to  deprive  bim- 
self  of  tbe  present  pleasure,  ratber  than  risk  tbe 
futore  inconvenience. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  send  tbe  boy 
to  school,  and  little  Wilton  heard  the  announce- 
ment  with  pleasure ;  for  though  by  this  time  he 
bad  become  greatly  attached  to  tbe  Earl,  be 
loDged  for  the  society  of  beings  of  the  sanie  age 
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and  habits  as  himself.  When  he  was  with  the 
Earl  he  saw  that  nobleman  was  interested  with 
hin),  but  he  saw  that  he  was  amused  with  bim 
too ;  and  in  this  respect  children  are  ?ery  like 
that  noblest  of  animals,  the  dog«  Any  one  who 
has  remarked  a  dog  when  people  jest  with  him, 
and  speak  to  him  mockingly,  must  have  seen 
that  the  creature  is  not  wholly  pleased,  that  he 
seems  as  if  made  to  feel  a  degree  of  inferiority. 
Such  also  IS  the  case  with  children ;  and  little 
Wilton  feit  that  the  Earl  was  making  a  sort  of 
playful  investigation  of  his  mind,  even  white  he 
was  jesting  with  him.  I  have  said  feit,  becäuse 
it  was  feeling,  liot  thought,  that  discovered  it; 
and,  therefore,  though  he  loved  the  Earl  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  he  was  glad  to  go  where 
he  heard  there  were  many  such  young  beings 
as  himself. 

The  Earl  did  not  think  him  ungrateful  on 
accoimt  of  the  open  expression  of  his  delight. 
He  saw  it  all,  and  understood  it  all ;  for  he  had 
Tery  few  of  the  smaller  selfishnesses,  which  so 
fiequently  blind  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious 
&ets  which  impinge  against  out  own  vanitiea* 
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His  was  a  high  and  noble  mind,  chained  and 
thralled  by  manifold  circuinstances  and  acci- 
dents  to  the  dull  pursuits  of  worldly  ambitions« 
One  trait,  however,  may  display  his  character : 
he  had  practised  in  regard  to  the  boy  a  piece  of 
tfaat  high  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which  none  but 
great  men  are  capable.  He  had  learned  and 
divined,  from  the  short  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Lennard 
Sherbrooke,  sui&cient  in  regard  to  the  boy*s  un- 
fortunate  Situation  to  guide  his  conduct  in  re^ 
»pect  to  him;  and  now,  even  when  alone  with 
him  in  his  own  drawing-room  or  library,  he  asked 
no  farther  questions ;  he  pryed  not  at  all  into 
what  had  gone  before ;  and  though  the  youth 
occasionally  prattled  of  the  wild  Irish  shores, 
and  the  cottage  where  he  had  been  brooght  up, 
the  Earl  merely  smiled,  but  gave  him  no  en* 
couragement  to  say  more« 

At  lengthi  Wilton  Brown  went  to  school; 
and  as  the  Earl  gradually  lost  a  part  of  that 
interest  in  him  which  had  given  prudence  the 
alarm,  time  had  its  efiect  on  Wilton  also,  draw«* 
ing  one  thin  airy  film  after  another  over  the 
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cvents  of  tbe  past,  not  obliterating  them ;  but, 
like  tbe  effect  of  distance  upon  substantial  ob«* 
jects,  gathering  them  together  in  less  distinct 
maäses,  and  diminighing  them  both  in  size  and 
clearness.  When  tbe  time  approacbed  for  bis 
bolidays,  which  were  few  and  far  between,  he 
was  calied  to  tbe  Earl's  bouse,  and  treated  with 
every  degree  of  kindness;  tliougb  with  mere 
bojbood  went  by  boybood's  graces»  and  the  lad 
could  not  be  fondied  and  played  with  as  the 
cbild«  The  Karl  never  did  any  thing  to  make 
bim  feel  that  he  was  a  dependant  —  no,  not  for 
a  Single  moment;  but  as  tbe  boy's  mind  ex* 
panded,  and  as  a  certain  degree  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  world  was  gained  from  the  habits 
of  a  public  scbool,  he  explained  to  bim,  clearly 
and  straight-forwardly,  that  upon  bis  own  ex- 
ertions  he  must  rely  for  wealth,  fame,  and 
bonour.  He  told  bim,  that  in  the  country 
wbere  he  lived,  the  road  to  fortune»  dignity, 
and  power,  was  open  to  every  man ;  but  that 
road  was  filled  with  eager  and  unscrupulous 
competitors,  and  obstrueted  in  many  parts  by 
obstacles  difficult  to  be  surmounted. 
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'**  They  can  be  surmounted,  Wilton,  how- 
eveiV'  headded;  ^' and  with  energy,  activity, 
and  determination,  that  road  can  be  trod,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  within  the  space  of  a  Single 
life,  and  leave  room  for  repose  at  the  end«  — 
You  have  often  seen,"  he  continued,  "  a  gen- 
tleman  who  visits  me  here,  who  rose  from  a 
Station  certainly  not  higher,  or  more  fortunate 
than  your  own,  —  who  is  calied,  even  now,  the 
Great  Lord  Somers»  and  doubtless  the  same 
name  will  remain  with  him  hereafter.  He  is 
an  example  for  all  men  to  follow ;  and  his  life 
offers  an  encouragement  for  every  sort  of  ex- 
ertion.  He  rose  even  from  a  very  humble  Station 
of  lifei  outstripped  all  coinpetitors,  and  is  now, 
as  you  see^  in  the  post  of  Lord  Keeper,  owing 
no  man  any  thing,  but  all  to  his  own  talents 
and  perseverance.  The  same  may  be  the  case 
with  youy  Wilton.  All  that  I  can  do,  to  place 
you  in  the  way  of  winning  fortune  and  Station 
for  yourself,  I  will  do  most  willingly ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  you  must  kecp  in  mind, 
that  you  are  to  be  the  artisan  of  your  own  for* 
tune,  and  shape  your  course  accordingly.'* 
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Such  was  tlie  langnage  held  towards  Wilton 
Brown  by  the  £ar],  upon  more  than  one  occa-* 
sion ;  and  the  boy  took  what  he  said  to  heart, 
remembered»  pondered  it^  and  after  much 
thought  and  reflection  formed  the  great  and  glo 
rious  resolution  of  winning  honour  and  renown, 
by  every  exertion  of  his  mind  and  body.  It  is 
a  resolution  that  may,  perhaps,  have  often  been 
taken  by  those  who  ultimately  have  never  suc- 
ceeded  in  the  attempt  It  is  a  resolution  from 
which  some  may  have  been  wiled  away  by 
pleasure,  or  driven  by  accident  But  it  is  a 
resolution  which  no  man  who  afterwards  proved 
great  ever  failed  to  take,  ay»  and  to  take  early. 
On  the  head  of  mediocrity:  on  the  petty 
statesmen  who  figure  throughout  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  history ;  on  the  tolerable  generals 
who  condnct  the  ordinary  wars  of  the  world ; 
on  the  small  poets  and  the  small  philosophers 
who  fill  np  the  ages  that  intervene  between 
great  men,  fortune  and  accident  may  shower 
down  the  highest  honours,  the  greatest  power, 
the  most  abnndant  wealth ;  but  the  man  who 
in  any  pursnit  has  reached  the  height  of  real 

VOL.  I,  H 
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greatness^  has  set  out  on  bis  career  with  thc 
resolution  of  winning  fame  in  despite  of  circum- 
stances. 

Such  was  the  resolution  which  was  taken,  as 
we  have  said,  by  Wilton  Brown»  and  the  effect 
of  that  very  resolution  upon  hira,  as  a  mere 
lad,  was  to  make  bim  tboughtful,  studious,  and 
different  from  any  of  the  other  youths  of  the 
schooly  in  habits  and  nianners. 

The  change  was  beneficial  in  many  respects, 
even  then.  It  made  bim  strive  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  every  sort  and  kind  that  came 
within  bis  reach,  and  he  always  succeeded  in 
some  degree.  It  made  bim  cultivate  every  talent 
which  he  feit  that  he  possessed,  and  an  accurate 
eye  and  a  musical  ear  were  not  neglected  as  far 
as  he  could  obtain  instruction.  He  not  only  ac- 
quired much  knowledge,  but  also  rauch  facility 
in  acquirmg ;  and  bis  eager  and  anxious  zeal 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  those  who  taught 
bim,  so  that  others  contributed  to  bis  first  suc- 
cess,  as  well  as  bis  own  efibrts. 

That  first  success  was,  perbaps,  unexpected 
by  any  ohe  eise.     Tlie  period  came,  at  which 
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he  was  barely  qualified  by  age  to  strive  in 
oompetition  with  his  acUoolfellows,  for  one  of 
those  many  excellent  opportunities  afbrded  by 
die  kiüdnesB  aud  wisdom  of  past  ages,  for  ob- 
taining  a  high  edueation  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities.  He  had  never  himseif  proposed  to  be 
one  of  the  competitors  on  this  ocoasion,  as  there 
was  a  year  open  befbre  him  to  pursue  his 
stiidies,  and  there  were  many  boys  at  the  schoo] 
&r  older  than  himseif* 

The  Earl  had  not  an  idea  that  such  a  thing 
wonid  take  place,  as  Wilton  himseif  had  always 
expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  pursue  a  mili- 
tary  career.  He  had  never,  indeed,  even 
pressed  him  to  adopt  another  pursuit,  although 
be  had  pointed  out  to  his  pro/Ugi^  that  his  own 
influence  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  political 
World;  and  his  surprise,  therefore,  was  very 
great,  when  he  heard  that  Wilton,  at  the  Sug- 
gestion of  the  head  master,  had  presented 
himseif  for  examination  on  thb  very  first  occa- 
sion,  and  had  carried  o£P  the  highest  place  from 
all  his  competitors. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  received  him 
H  2 
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with  delight,  showered  upon  him  praises,  and 
fitted  him  out  liberally  for  his  first  appearance 
at  tlie  University. 

Here,  however,  Wilton's  first  fortune  seemed 
to  abandon  hiin.     About  six  months  after  his 
matriculation,  he  had  the  grief  to  hear  that  the  • 
Earl  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  in  hunt* 
ing,  and  received  various  severe  injurles.     He  \ 

hastened  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  wfaere  that  , 

nobleinan  had  been  sojourning  for  the  time« 
but  found  him  a  very  different  man  from  that  ' 

ivliich  he  had  appeared  before«     He  was  not  ilt  | 

enough  to  need  or  to  desire  nursing  and  ten« 
dance,  but  he  was  quite  ill  enough  to  be  irritable) 
impatient,  and  selfish ;  for  it  is  a  stränge  ftict^ 
that  the  very  condition  which  renders  us  the 
most  depend^it  on  our  foUow-creatures  toö 
often  renders  us  likewise  indifferent  to  their 
comfort,  in  our  absorbing  ccmsiderationof  our 
own.  Although  he  could  sit  up  and  waik 
about,  and  go  forth  into  bis  gardens,  yet  he 
suffered  great  pain,  which  did  not  seem  tx> 
diminish;  and  a  frequent  spitting  of  blood 
rendered  him  impatient  and  querulous,  when- 
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ever  bis  Iowest  words  were  not  instantly  heard 
and  comprehended. 

It  was  a  painful  lesson  to  the  youth  he  had 
brought  up;  and  when  the  tirae  for  Wilton^s  re* 
turn  to  Oxford  arrivedi  and  the  Earl,  with 
eeeming  satisfaction,  put  bim  in  mind  that  it 
was  time  to  go,  the  young  gentleman,  in  trutb^ 
feit  it  a  relief  from  a  Situation  in  wbich  he 
neither  well  knew  how  to  satisfy  himself,  or  to 
satisfy  the  invalid,  towards  whom  he  was  so 
anxious  to  show  bis  gratitude« 

He  returned,  then,  to  the  university,  where 
tbe  allowance  made  bim  by  the  Earl,  of  two 
hundred  per  annum,  together  with  the  little 
incorae  which  a  successful  competition  at  school 
bad  placed  at  bis  disposal,  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  society  of  that  class  with  which 
he  had  always  associated  in  life,  and  to  do 
80  with  ease  to  himself,  though  not  without 
economy.*  The  Earl  had  asked  him  twice,  if 
h0  had  found  the  sum  enough,  and  seemed 
tnuch  pleased  when  Wilton  had  replied  that  it 

*  I  think  that  the  8ame  was  the  College  allowance  of  the 
well-known  Evelyn, 

H   3 
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The  summons  was  very  unexpected,  as  we  have 
implied;  but  the  Earl  informed  him  in  bis 
letter  that  be  was  going  without  loss  of  time ; 
and  as  the  shortest  way  of  reaching  him,  Wilton 
determined  to  mount  bis  horse  at  once,  and 
ride  part  of  the  way  to  London  that  night.  Of 
his  jouraey,  bowever,  and  its  results,  we  will 
speak  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAP,  VIIL 

That  there  are  epoclis  in  the  lifeof  every  man, 
when  all  the  concurrent  circumstances  of  for- 
tune  seem  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  dam  against 
the  current  of  his  fate,  and  turn  it  completely 
tnto  another  direction,  when  the  trläing  ac« 
cident  and  the  great  eyent  work  together  to 
produce  an  entirely  new  combination  around 
him,  no  one  who  examines  his  own  history, 
or  marks  attentively  the  history  of  othersi  can 
doubt  for  a  moment.  It  is  very  natural»  too, 
to  believe  that  there  are  at  those  moments 
indications  in  our  own  hearts— -from  the  deep 
latent  sympathies  which  exist  between  every 
part  of  nature  and  the  rest — that  the  changes 
which  reason  and  Observation  do  not  point  out 
are  about  to  take  place  in  our  destiny :  for  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  when  the  fiat  has  gone 
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forth  which  altera  a  being*s  whole  course  of 
existence  —  when  the  electric  touch  has  been 
communicated  to  one  end  of  the  long  ehain  of 
cause  and  eifect  which  forms  the  fate  of  every 
individual  being  —  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  it 
will  not  tremble  to  its  most  remote  link,  espe- 
cially  towards  that  point  where  the  greatest  ac- 
tion  18  ta  take  place  ? 

There  come  upon  us,  it  seems  to  me,  in  those 
timesy  fita  of  musing  far  deeper  and  more  in- 
tense,  excitability  of  feeling  —  perhaps  of 
Imagination  too-— more  acute  than  at  any  other 
time.  PerhapSy  also,  a  determination,  an 
energy  of  will  is  added,  necessary  to  carry  ns 
through,  with  power  and  firmness,  the  stru^Ie^ 
or  the  change,  or  the  temptation  tliat  awaits  us. 

When  Nelson  stood  upon  tlie  quarter-deck 
of  his  sbip,  but  a  few  minutes  befolg  the  last 
great  victory  that  elosed  a  cai*eer  of  glory,  be 
feit  and  expressed  a  s^ise  that  his  last  bour 
was  come,  that  the  great  and  final  change  of 
fate  was  near,  and  that  but  a  few  moments 
remained  for  the  acoompUshment  of  bis  destiny. 
But  the  indieation  was  given  to  a  mind  that 
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could  employ  it  nobly;  and  he  to  whom  the 
foreshadowing  of  his  fate  had  been  afforded, 
eren  as  a^boy— -^en  he  determined  that  he 
utrould,  and  feit  that  he  could,  be  a  hero*— in 
that  last  moment,  when  he  knew  that  the  hero's 
life  was  done,  determined  to  die  as  he  had  lived, 
and  used  the  prescience  of  his  coming  death 
bnt  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
existed* 

There  may  be  some  men  who  would  say 
these  things  are  not  natural ;  bat  if  we  coold 
see  all  the  fine  relationships  of  one  being  to 
another,  if  the  mortal  eye  refined  could  view 
the  nnsubstantial  as  well  as  the  subMantid 
World,  could  mark  the  keen  sympathies  and 
near  associations,  and  all  the  essences  which  fill 
up  the  apparent  gaps  between  being  and  being, 
we  siiould  see^  undoubtedly,  that  these  things 
are  niost  natural,  and  wonder  at  the  blindness 
with  which  we  have  walked  in  darkling  igno- 
nuiee  through  the  thronged  and  multitudinons 
uBiverse. 

It  was  somewfaat  late  in  the  aftemoon  when 
Wilton  Brown  put  his  foot  in  the  stimip,  and 
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set  off  to  ride  towards  London.  He  did  not 
hope  to  reach  the  metropolis  that  night,  but  be 
intended  to  go  as  far  as  be  could,  so  as  to 
insure  bis  arrival  before  tbe  bour  of  tbe  Earl's 
breakfaBt  on  tbe  foUowing  moming«  He  bad 
ridden  bis  borse  somewbat  bard  during  tbe 
morning  before  be  bad  received  tbe  summons 
to  town,  and  be  conseqnently  now  set  out  at  a 
slow  pace.  Not  to  weary  tbe  noble  beast  was, 
in  trutb,  and  in  realitjr,  bis  motive ;  bat  there 
wasi  at  tbe  same  time»  in  bis  mind,  a  temporary 
inclinatioa  to  deep  and  intense  tbongbt,  wbieb 
he  could  by  no  means  sbake  off,  and  wbich 
nätnrally  disposed  bim  to  a  slow  and  equable 
pace. 

Tlie  sudden  announcement  of  tbe  Sarl's  de- 
termination  to  go  abroad,  witbout  any  intima«* 
tion  that  tbe  young  man  wbom  be  had  fostered 
from  youtb  to  manbood  was  to  accompany  bim, 
or  to  foUow  bim  to  tbe  Continent,  migbt  very 
well  set  Wilton  musing  on  bis  circumstances 
and  bis  prospects ;  but  tliat  was  not  tbe  cause 
of  bis  meditative  mood  on  tbe  present  occasion, 
thougb  it  was  tbe  immediate  cause  of  bis  giving 


way  to  iU  In  trutb,  tbe  inclination,  which  he 
feit  to  loWy  desponding,  though  deep  and  dear 
thought,  had  pnrsued  him  for  the  last  four«4ind- 
twenty  hourg»  and  it  was  to  cast  it  off»  that  he  had 
in  &ct  ridden  so  hard  that  very  moming.  Now, 
however,  he  fbund  it  necessary  to  yield  to  it; 
and  aa  he  rode  alo&g»  he  gave  up  bis  nimd 
entirely  to  the  coBBidejration  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  the  future. 

The  £arl  had  announced  to  him  at  once  in 
hia  letter  that  he  was  about  to  leave  England^ 
but  he  had  made  no  reference  whatsoever  to 
the  future  fate  of  him  whom  he  had  hitherto 
protected  and  supported.  Was  ^at  protection 
and  Support  still  to  continue?  Wilton  asked 
himsdf*  His  friend  had  told  faim  that  he  was 
to  win  his  way  in  the  world»  and  was  the 
strudle  now  to  begin  ?  The  next  question 
that  eamej  waS)  naturally»  who  and  wfaat  am  I 
then  ?  and  his  thoughts  plunged  at  once  into 
a  gulf  where  they  had  oflen  lost  themselvetf 
before« 

His  boyhood  had  passed  away  iinheeding, 
and  he  had  attadied  no  importanee  to  bis  prc^ 
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vious  fate,  nor  made  any  effort  to  impress  upon 
bis  own  recollection  the  circmnstanoes  which 
preceded  the  period  of  his  reception  iüto  the 
Earl's  house.  Indeed,  he  had  never  thooght 
much  upon  the  matter,  tili  at  lengtb,  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen»  the  Earl  had 
kindly  and  judiciously  spoken  with  him  upon 
hia  future  prospects,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
him  to  exertion,  had  pointed  out  to  him  that 
his  fortunes  depended  on  himaelC  He  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  asked  himseif»  <^  Wbo 
and  what  am  I?"  and  had  strivai  to  reooUect 
aa  much  as  poseible  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
gather  thenoe  some  knowledge  of  the  present. 
His  efforts  had  not  been  very  successfuL 

Time,  the  great  destroy^,  envies  even  me- 
mory  the  power  of  preserving  images  of  the 
things  that  he  has  done  away  or  altered ;  and 
he  is  sure,  if  possible,  to  de&ce  the  pictures 
altogether,  or  to  leave  the  lines  less  clear. 
With  Wilton  he  had  done  much  to  blot  out 
and  to  confuse.  At  first  memory  seemed  all 
a  blank  beyond  the  period  of  his  schoolboy 
days;  but  gradually  one  image  after  another 
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ro6e  out  of  the  voidi  and  one  calied  up  anotber 
as  tbey  came.  Still  they  were  clouded  and  in- 
distinct,  like  the  vague  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  recollected 
any  names,  and  could  not  at  all  teil  in  what 
land  it  was»  that  some  of  the  brightest  of  his 
memories  lay.  It  was  all  unconnected,  too» 
with  the  present,  and  from  it  Wilton  could 
derive  no  clue  in  regard  to  the  great  change 
that  was  coming.  fietween  hin^i  and  the  future 
there  appeared  to  hang  a  dark  pall,  which  his 
eye  could  not  penetrate,  but  behind  which  was 
Fate.  He  tried  to  combat  such  feelings :  he 
tried  long,  as  he  rode»  to  conquer  them  ;  to  put 
them  down  by  the  power  of  a  vigorons  mind ; 
to  overthrow  Sensation  by  thou^t. 

When,  however»  he  fbund  that  he  could  not 
succeed,  when,  after  many  efforts,  the  oppression 
— for  I  will  not  call  it  despondeiicy— remained 
still  as  poweriul  as  ever,  he  mentally  tumed, 
as  if  to  &ce  an  enemy  that  pursued  him,  and 
to  gaze  füll  upon  tlie  inevitable  power  it- 
self,  all  the  more  awful  as  it  was,  in  the  misty 
grandeur  which  shrouded  the  frowning  features 
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froni  his  view.  He  nerved  his  heart,  too,  and 
resolved,  whatever  it  might  be  that  was  in  störe 
for  liim,  whatever  might  be  the  change,  the 
loss,  the  adversity,  which  all  his  sensations 
secmed  to  prophesy,  that  he  would  bear  it  with 
unshrinking  courage,  with  resolute  delermin* 
ation,  nay,  with  what  was  still  more  with  one  of 
his  disposition,  with  unmurmuring  patience. 

In  the  mean  white,  however,  he  strove  as  he 
went  along  to  persuade  himself  that  the  pre- 
sentiment  was  but  the  work  of  fancy;  that 
there  was  nothing  real  in  it ;  that  he  had  ex» 
cited  himself  to  fears  and  apprehensions  that 
were  groundless;  that  the  expedition  of  the 
Earl  to  Italy  was  but  a  temporary  undertaking, 
and  that  it  would  most  probably  make  no 
change  in  his  Situation,  no  alteration  in  his 
fortunes. 

Thus  thought  he,  as  he  rode  slowly  onward, 
when,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  he  perceired  another  horseman,  proceeding 
at  a  pace  perhaps  still  slower  than  his  own.  The 
aspeet  of  the  country  between  Oxford  and  Lon« 
don  was  as  different   in  that  day  from   that 
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which  it  18  Et  present  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive.  There  is  nothing  in  all  England — with 
all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  man- 
ners, morals,  feelings,  arts,  scienoes,  produce^ 
manufiu^tures,  and  govemment  —  which  has 
undergone  so  great  a  change,  as  the  high  roads 
of  the  empire  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  No  one  can  now  teil,  where  the  roads 
which  lay  between  this  place  and  that  then  ran. 
They  have  been  dng  into,  ploaghed  np,  turned 
hither  and  thither,  changed  into  canals,  or 
swallowed  up  in  railroads.  The  face  of  the 
coontry,  too,  has  been  altered,  by  roany  a  vil- 
läge  buOt>  and  many  an  old  mansion  pidied 
down,  long  tracts  of  country  broiight  into  cul- 
tivation,  and  deep  plantations  of  old  trees 
shadowing  that  ground  which  in  those  days  was 
unwholesome  marsh,  or  harren  moor.  Even 
Hoiinslow  Heath,  beloved  by  many  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  King^s  Highway,  has  disap- 
peared  imder  the  spirit  of  cultivation,  and  left 
no  trace  of  places  where  many  a  daring  deed 
was  done* 

However  that  may  be,  the  road  which  tlie 

VOL.  I.  I 
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young  traveller  was  foUowing  lay  not  at  all  in 
the  direction  taken  by  either  of  the  present 
roads  to  Oxford;  biit  at  a  short  distance  from 
High  Wycombe  turned  ofF  to  the  right— that 
is,  supposing  the  traveller  to  be  going  towards 
London-— and  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  not  far  from  Marlow.  In  so  doing, 
it  passed  over  a  long  ränge  of  high  hillsi  and 
a  wide  extent  of  flat,  common  ground  upon 
the  top,  which  was  precisely  the  point  whereat 
Wilton  Brown  had  arrived,  at  the  very  momait 
we  began  this  digression  upon  the  State  of  the 
King's  Highways  in  those  times. 

This  common  ground  of  which  we  speak 
was  as  bleak  as  well  might  be^  for  the  winds 
of  heaven  had  certainly  room  to  visit  it  as 
roughly  as  they  chose ;  it  was  also  uncultivated, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
productive;  for,  probably,  there  never  was  a 
Space  of  ground  of  equal  size,  unless  it  were 
Maidenhead  Thicket,  which  could  show  so  rieh 
and  luxuriant  a  crop  of  gorse,  heath,  and  fem. 
For  a  shelter  to  the  latter,  appeared  scattered 
at  unequal  dlstances  over  the  ground  a  few 
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stunted  trees  —  hawthorus,  beeches,  and  oaks. 
The  beech,  however,  predominatedi  in  bonour 
of  the  oounty  in  which  the  common  was  situ- 
ated;  for  tbough,  probabiy,  if  we  knew  ihe 
origin  of  the  name  bestowed  on  each  county  in 
England,  we  should  find  them  all  significant, 
yet  none  I  believe,  would  be  found  more  pie- 
ttiresque  or  appropriate  than  that  given  by  our 
good  Saxon  ancestors  to  the  county  in  question 
— being  Buchen-heim,  or  Buckingham:  the 
home  or  land  of  the  beeches. 

The  gorse,  fern,  and  heath,  besides  a  small 
quantity  of  not  very  rieh  grass,  and  a  few  wild 
flowers,  were  the  only  produce  of  the  ground, 
except  the  trees  that  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
the  only  tenants  of  the  place  were  a  few  sheep, 
by  fiu:  too  lean  to  need  any  one  to  look  after 
them.  On  the  edges  of  the  common,  indeed, 
might  be  found  an  occasional  goose  or  two, 
but  they  were  like  the  white  settlers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa :  venturing  rarely  and  timidly  into  the 
interior.  A  high  road  went  across  this  track, 
as  I  have  shown ;  but  it  being  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  that  farmers'  carts,  and  other  con- 
I  2 
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veyancefi,  horses,  waggons,  tinkers'  asses»  and 
flbcks  of  sheep,  shoiild  cross  it  in  different  di- 
rections,  and  as  each  of  these  travelling  bodies, 
in  common  with  the  world  in  general,  liked  to 
have  a  way  of  its  own,  the  furze  and  fem 
had  been  cut  down  in  many  long  straight 
lines;  and  paths  for  horse  and  foot,  as  well 
as  long  tracks  of  wheelsi  and  deep  ruts,  crossed 
and  recrossed  each  other  all  over  the  common. 
To  have  seen  it  —  nay,  to  see  it  now,  for  it 
exists  very  nearly  in  its  primeval  State  — one 
would  suppose,  from  all  the  various  tracks,  that 
it  was  a  place  of  great  thoroughfare^  when,  to 
say  truth,  though  I  have  crossed  it  some  twenty 
times  or  more,  I  never  saw  any  travelling  thing 
upon  it  but  a  solitary  tax-cart  and  a  gipsy's 
van. 

It  was  just  about  the  raiddleof  this  common, 
then,  that  Wilton  Brown,  as  I  have  said,  per- 
ceived  another  horseman  riding  along  at  the 
same  slow  pace  as  himself.  Their  faces  were 
both  turned  one  way,  with  a  few  hundred  yards 
between  theni ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  young 
gentleman,  that  the  other  personage  whom  we 
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have  mentioned  was  Coming  in  an  oblique  line 
towards  the  high  roäd  to  which  he  himself 
was  journeying.  This  supposition  proved  io 
be  correct,  as  the  stranger,  riding  along  the 
path  that  he  was  fbllowing,  eame  abreast  of 
Wilton  Brown  upon  the  high  road,  just  at 
the  spot  where  a  comFortable  direction-post 
pointed  with  the  forefinger  of  a  rüde  hand 
carved  in  the  wood,  along  a  path  to  the  left, 
bearing  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  "  To  Wo- 
bnrn." 

The  young  traveller  examined  the  other  with 
a  hasty  but  marking  glance,  and  perceived 
thereby,  that  he  was  a  stout  man  of  the  middle 
age,  between  the  unpleasant  ages  of  forty  and 
fifiy,  but  without  any  loss  of  power  or  activity« 
He  was  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  had 
a  quick  and  eager  eye^  and  altogether  possessed 
a  fine  countenance,  but  there  was  some  degree 
of  shy  snspicion  in  his  look,  which  did  not  seem 
to  indicate  any  very  great  energy  or  force  of 
determination. 

It  now  wanted  not  more  thau  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  sunset,  and  there  was  a  bright  rieh  yel- 
I  3 
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low  light  in  the  westem  sky,  which  gave  each 
traveller  a  fair  excuse  for  staring  into  the  face 
of  the  other,  as  if  their  eyes  were  dazzted  by 
the  beams  of  the  declming  sun. 

Wlien  he  had  satisfied  himselfi  Wllton  Bn>wn 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  rode  on,  gazing 
quietly  over  the  wide  extent  of  bleak  common, 
which,  to  say  sooth,  offered  a  picturesqiie  scene 
enough,  with  its  scrubby  trees,  and  its  large 
masses  of  tall  gorse,  lying  in  the  calm  er^ng 
air ;  while  deep  blue  shadows,  and  clear  lights» 
restjng  here  and  there  in  the  hollows  and  upon 
the  swells,  marked  them  out  distilictly  to  the 
view. 

In  a  moment  after,  howerer,  WiUon'a  ears 
were  saluted  by  the  stranger's  voice,  saying, 
"  Give  you  good  evening,  young  gentleman  — 
it  has  been  a  fine  aftemoon." 

Now  this  might  appear  somewhat  Singular 
in  the  present  day  —  when  human  beings  have 
adopted  a  particular  sort  of  mysterious  ordi- 
nance,  by  which  alone  they  cah  beeome 
thoroughly  known  and  acquainted  with  each 
other  —  and  when  no  man,  upon  any  pretence 
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or  consideration  whatsoever,  dare  speak  to  a 
fellow-creature»  until  some  one  known  to  both 
of  them  has  whispered  some  cabalistic  words 
between  them,  which,  in  generale  neither  of 
them  bear  distinctly«  At  the  time  I  speak  of, 
however,  acquaintance  was  much  more  easily 
made,  so  für,  at  least,  as  common  civility  and 
the  ordinary  charities  of  life  went.  A  man 
might  speak  to  another  at  that  time,  if  any 
accidental  circumstances  threw  them  close  to- 
gether,  without  any  risk  of  being  taken  for  a 
ibol»  a  swindler,  or  a  brüte;  and  there  was, 
in  short,  a  good-humoured  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity  in  those  days,  which  formed,  to  say  the 
trutlv  the  best  part  about  them ;  for  the  good 
old  times,  as  they  are  called,  were  certainly 
desperately  coarse»  and  a  trifle  more  vicious 
than  the  present« 

Such  being  the  case  then,  Wilton  Brown  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  address  of  the 
stranger,  but  tumed^  and  replied  civilly ;  and 
being^  indeed,  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the 
con^>anionship  of  bis  own  thoughts  he  sufTered 
his  horse  to  jog  on  side  by  side  with  the  beast 
I  4 
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of  the  stranger,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  hiin  willingly  enough«  He  found  him  an 
intelligent  and  clever  man,  with  a  tone  and 
manner  superior,  in  many  points,  to  his  dress 
and  equipage.  He  seemed  to  speak  with  au- 
thority,  and  was  conversant  with  the  great 
World  of  London,  with  the  court,  and  the  camp. 
He  knew  something  also  of  France,  and  its 
self-called  great  monarch.  He  spoke  with  a 
shrug  of  the  Shoulder  and  an  Alas !  of  the  court 
of  Saint  Germain,  and  the  exiled  royal  family 
of  England;  but  he  said  nothing  that  could 
commit  him  to  either  one  party  or  the  other; 
and  though  he  certainly  left  room  for  Wilton  to 
express  his  own  sentiments  if  he  chose  to  do  so» 
he  did  not  absolutely  strive  to  lead  him  to  any 
political  subject,  which  formed  in  those  days  a 
more  dangerous  ground  than  at  present. 

Wilton,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
clination  to  discuss  poKtics  with  a  strängen 
Broiight  up  by  a  Whig  minister,  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  fond  of  liberty 
upon  principle,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that 
he  not  only  looked  upon  those  who  now  swayed. 
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änd  were  destined  to  sway,  tbe  British  sceptre 
as  the  lawful  and  rightful  possessors  of  power 
in  the  country,  but  he  regarded  the  actual  sove- 
reign  himself —  though  he  might  not  love  him 
in  his  private  character,  or  admire  him  in  those 
acta,  where  the  man  and  the  monarch  wöre  too 
inseparably  blended  to  be  conaidered  apart  — 
as  a  great  deliverer  of  this  country,  from  a 
tyranny  which  had  been  twice  triied  and  twice 
repudiated.  At  the  same  tinde^  however,  he 
feit  for  the  exiled  monarch.  But  he  feit  still 
more  for  his  noble  wife,  and  for  his  unliappy 
son.  His  own  heart  told  him  that  those  two  had 
been  nnjustly  dealt  with,  the  one  calnmniated, 
the  other  punished  without  a  fault  Nor  did  he 
falame  the  true  and  faithful  servants  whpm  ad- 
▼eraiQrcould  not  shake^  and  who  wereonly  loyal 
to  a  crime,  who  still  adhered  to  their  old  alle- 
giance,  loved  still  the  sovereign,  who  had  never 
ill-treated  them,  and  were  ready  again  to  shed 
their  blood  foor  ibe  honse  in  ^hose  Service  so 
mach  noble  blood  had  already  flowed*  He  did 
not— he  did  not  in  bis  own  heart — blame  them, 
and  he  loved  not  to  colisider  what  nec^ssity  there 
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might  be  for  putting  down  with  the  strong  and 
unsparing  hand  of  law  the  frequent  renewal  of 
those  Claims  which  had  been  decided  upon  by 
the  awful  sentence  of  a  mighty  nation. 

But  upon  none  of  these  subjects  spoke  he 
with  the  stranger.  He  refrained  from  all  such 
topics,  though  they  were  with  some  skill  thrown 
in  his  way ;  and  thus  the  joumey  passed  plea- 
santly  enough  for  about  half  an  hour.  By  that 
time  the  sun  had  gone  down ;  but  it  was  a  clear 
bright  evening,  with  a  long  twilight;  and  the 
evening  rays,  like  gay  children  unwilling  tö  go 
to  sleep,  linger^d  long  in  rosy  sport  with  the  light 
clouds  before  they  would  sink  to  rest  beiieath  the 
westem  sky.  The  twilight  was  becoming  grey, 
howerer,  and  the  light  falling  short^  when»  at 
about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  before  they 
reached  the  Spot  where  the  common  terminated» 
the  two  travellers  approached  a  rise  and  fall  in 
the  ground,  beyond  which  ran  a  little  stream  with 
a  small  old  bridge  of  one  arch,  not  in  tlie  best 
repair,  carrying  the  highway  over  the  water  with 
a  Sharp  and  sudden  tum.  Scattered  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge,  and  on  the  slope 
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that  led  down  to  it»  percfaed  upon  sundry  knoUs 
and  baoksi  and  pieoes  of  broken  ground^  were 
a  number  of  (dd  beecbea,  moetly  boUowed  out 
by  time,  but  süU  flouirishing  grieen  in  their 
deeay.  These  trees,  together  with  the  twilight, 
prevented  the  bridge  itself  from  beuig  seen  by 
the  traTdl»» ;  but  as  tbey  came  ii^ear^  tbey 
heard  a  sudden  cry»  as  if  called  forth  by  eitber 
teiTor  or  surpriae,  and  Wilton  instantly  checked 
bis  hone  to  listen« 

^  Bid  you  not  hear  a  scream?''  he  said,  ad- 
dressing  bis  eompanion  in  a  low  voice 

<*  Yes,"  answered  the  otber,  "  I  thought  I 
did :  let  na  ride  on  and  see." 

Wilton's  qpors  instantly  toucbed  his  horse's 
sidei  and  he  fode  quickly  down  tbe  slope  to- 
wards  the  bridge,  whicb  he  well  remembered» 
wben  a  seene  was  suddenly  presented  to  his 
view,  which  for  a  moment  puzzled  and  con- 
fbanded  bim. 

Jost  at  the  turn  of  the  bridge  lay  overturned 
upon  the  read  one  of  the  large,  beavy,  wide- 
topped  Teh&cles,  ealled  a  coach  in  those  days» 
whüe  round  about  it  aj^peared  a  group  of  per- 
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sons  \i^hose  Situation,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
him  dubiousy  but  which  soon  became  niore 
piain.  A  gentleman,  somewhat  advanoed  in  life 
—  perhaps  about  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine,  if  not 
more  —  stood  by  the  door  of  the  carriage,  from 
which  he  had  recently  emerged,  and  with  him 
two  women,  one  of  whom  was  ä  young  lady, 
apparently  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  her  maid.  Three  roen-senrants 
stood  about  their  master;  but  they  had  not  the 
sh'ghtest  appeai*ance  of  any  Intention  of  giving 
aid  to  any  one;  for,  though  sundry  were  the 
situations  and  attitudes  in  which  they  stood, 
each  of  those  attitudes  betokened,  in  a  greater 
or  a  less  degree,  the  uncomfortable  Sensa- 
tion of  fear.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  two  hands,  but  those 
hands  dropped,  as  it  were,  powerless  by  his  side, 
and  his  knees  were  bent  into  a  crooked  line, 
which  certainly  indicated  no  great  ^rmness  of 
heart. 

To  account  for  the  trepidation  displayed  by 
several  of  the  persons  present,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  State  that  round  the  overthrown  vehicle 
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stood  five  personages,  each  of  whom  beld  a 
codced  pistol  in  his  hand,  and,  in  two  instances, 
the  bands  that  held  tbose  pistols  wei^  raised  in 
an  attitude  of  menace  not  to  be  mistaken.  In 
one  instance,  tbe  weapöii  of  öffence  was  pointed 
towards  tbe  gendeman  wbo  appeared  to  be  tbe 
owner  of  tbe  carriage ;  in  tbe  otber,  it  was  di- 
rected  towards  tbe  bead  of  tbe  poor  girl,  bis 
daugbter,  wbo  seemed  to  bave  not  tbe  sligbtest 
Intention  of  resisting. 

Tbis  formidable  gesture  was  accompanied  by 
words)  wbicb  were  spoken  loud  enougb  for 
Wilton  to  bear,  as  be  pusbed  bis  borse  down 
tbe  bül;  and  tbose  wordi  were,  ^*  Come, 
madam !  your  ear-rings,  quick :  do  not  keep  us 
all  nigbt  witb  your  bands  sbaking.  By  tbe 
Lordt  I  will  get  tbem  out  in  a  quicker  fashion 
if  you  do  not  mind." 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  describe  wbat  oc- 
curred  next,  it  may  be  necessary  to  State  one 
feature  in  tbe  case,  wbicb  was  very  pecuüar, 
tbis  was,  tbat  at  about  forty  yards  from  the 
spot  wbere  the  robbery  was  taking  place,  upon 
tbe  top  of  a  smali  bank,  witb  bis  borse  grazing 
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near,  and  bis  arms  crossed  upon  hU  ehest,  stood 
a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance  and  powerful 
frame,  taking  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  affiray ; 
not  opposing  the  proceedings  of  the  plunderers, 
indeed,  but  gnawing  his  nether  lip,  as  if  any 
thing  rather  than  well  contented.  He  fixed  a 
keen,  even  a  fierce  eye  upon  Wilton  as  he  rode 
down;  but  neither  the  young  gentleman  him- 
self^  nor  the  other  traveller  who  foUowed  him 
at  füll  speed,  took  any  notice  of  him,  but 
Coming  on  with  their  pistols  drawn  from  their 
holsters,  they  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  round  the  carriage. 

Wilton,  unaccustomed  to  such  encounters, 
was  not  very  willing  to  shed  blood,  and  there- 
fore  —  the  chivalrous  spirit  in  his  heart  leading 
him  at  once  towards  one  particular  spot  in  the 
circle  — he  Struck  the  man  who  was  brutally 
pointing  his  pistol  at  the  girl,  a  blow  of  his 
clenched  fist,  which  hitting  him  just  under  the 
ear,  as  he  tumed  at  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
feet,  laid  him  in  a  moment  motionless  and 
stunned  upon  the  ground. 

The  young  gentleman  by  the  same  Impulse, 
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and  almost  at  the  same  instant,  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  cast  himself  between  the  lady 
and  tlie  assailants;  but  at  that  moment  the 
voioe  of  his  trarelling  companion  met  his  ear, 
exclaiming,  in  a  thundering  tone,  <^Tbat  is 
right !  that  is  right !  Now  stand  upon  the  de- 
fensive tili  my  men  come  up !  '* 

Wilton  did  not  at  all  understand  what  this 
might  mean;  bat  tuming  to  the  servants  al- 
ready  on  the  qK>t  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp 
tone,  '*  Stand  forward  like  men,  you  scoun- 
drels!"  and  they,  seeing  some  help  at  liand, 
advanced  a  little  with  a  show  of  courage. 

The  genüemen  of  the  King's  Highway, 
however,  had  heard  the  words  which  Wil- 
ton's  companion  had  shouted  to  hini;  and 
seeing  themselves  somewhat  overmatched  in 
point  of  numbers  already,  they  did  not  appear 
to  approve  of  more  men  coming  up  on  the 
other  side,  before  they  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture.  There  was,  consequently,  much  hurrying 
to  horse.  The  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Wilton  was  dragged  away  by  the 
heels,  from  the  spot  where  he  lay  somewhat 
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too  ucar  tx>  die  other  party;  and  the  sharp 
application  of  the  gravel  to  his  face,  as  one  of 
his  companions  puUed  him  along  by  the  legs, 
proved  sufficiently  reviving  to  make  him  start 
up,  and  nearly  knock  his  rescuer  down. 

Wilton  —  not  moved  by  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
cient  Greek — feit  no  inclination  to  fight  for  the 
dead  or  the  living  body  of  his  foe;  and  the 
whole  party  of  plunderers  were  speedily  in 
the  saddle  and  on  the  retreat,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  more  sedate  personage  on  the  bank. 
He,  indeed,  was  more  slow  to  mount,  calling 
the  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  <^The 
Knight  of  the  Bloody  Nose"  as  he  passed 
him;  and  then  with  a  light  laugh  springing 
into  the  saddle,  he  foliowed  the  rest  at  an  easy 
canter. 

"Ha!  lial  hal"  exclaimed  Wilton's  com- 
panion  of  the  road  laughing,  "  let  me  be  called 
the  master  of  stratagems  for  the  rest  of  my  life ! 
Those  five  fools  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
terrified  from  their  booty,  siraply  by  three 
words  from  my  mouth  and  their  own  imagin- 
ations." 
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"  Tben  you  have  no  men  Coming  up"  said 
Waton. 

^  Not  a  man,"  replied  the  other :  ^*  all  my 
men  are  biisy  in  my  own  house  at  thia  minute, 
most  likely  saying  graoe  over  roast  pork  and 
bumming  ale.'' 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  events  that  happen  to  us  in  life  gather 
themselves  together  into  particular  groups,  each 
group  separated  in  some  degree  from  that  which 
foUows  and  that  which  goes  before,  but  yet 
each  united,  in  its  own  several  parts,  by  some 
strong  bond  of  connection,  and  each  by  a  finer 
and  less  apparent  ligament  attached  to  the 
other  groups  that  Surround  it.  In  short,  if^  as 
the  great  poet  moralist  has  said,  ^'  All  the  world 
is  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  in  it 
only  players,"  the  life  of  each  man  is  a  drama, 
ivith  the  events  thereof  divided  into  separate 
scenes,  the  scenes  gathered  into  grand  acts,  and 
the  acts  all  tending  to  the  great  tragic  con- 
clusion  of  the  whole.  Happy  were  it  for  man 
if  he,  like  a  great  dramatist,  would  keep  the 
ultimate  conclusion  still  in  view. 
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In  the  life  of  Wilton  Brown,  the  scene  of 
tbe  robbers  ended  with  the  words  which  we  have 
just  Said  were  spoken  by  bis  travelling  com- 
panion,  and  a  new  scene  was  about  to  begin. 

Tbe  elderly  gentleman  to  whom  the  carriage 
apparently  belonged,  took  a  step  forward  as  the 
stranger  spoke  the  last  sentence,  exclaimtng» 
•*  Sarely  I  am  not  nustaken — Sir  John  Fen wick, 
I  believe  :'*  the  stranger  pulled  off  bis  hat  and 
bowed  low. 

«  The  same,  your  Grace,*'  he  replied:  "  it  is 
long  since  we  have  met,  and  I  am  happy  that 
onr  raeeting  now  has  proved,  in  some  degree, 
senriceable  to  you." 

**  Most  serviceable,  indeed,  Sir  John,'*  replied 
the  Duke,  shaking  bim  warmly  by  the  band ; 
"  and  how  is  your  fair  wife,  my  Lady  Mary  ? 
and  my  good  Lord  of  Carlisle,  andjall  the 
Howards?" 

«  Well,  tliank  yomr  Grace,"  replied  Sir^John 
Fenwick,  «  all  well.  This,  I  presume,  is  your 
fiur  daughter,  my  Lady  J* 

*«  Sbe  18,  sir,  she  is,"  interrupted  the  Duke : 
"you  have  seen  her  as  a  child,  Sir  John ; "  but 
K  2 
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pray,  Sir  John,  introduce  us  to  your  gallant 
young  friend,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  so  much." 

^*  He  must  do  that  for  himself/'  replied  Sir 
John  Fenwick :  "  we  are  but  the  companions  of 
the  last  half  hour,  and  comrades  in  this  little 
adventure." 

Although  accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  best 
Society;  and,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  free  and 
unrestrained  in  his  own  manners,  Wilton  Brown 
feit  some  slight  awkwardness  in  iutroducing 
himself  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  accord- 
ingly  nierely  gave  his  name,  expressmg  how 
miich  happiness  he  feit  at  the  opportanity  he 
had  had  of  serving  the  Duke ;  but  referred  not 
at  all  to  his  own  Station  or  connection  with  the 
Earl  of  Sunbury. 

"  Wilton  Brown !  '*  said  the  Duke,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  and  gazing  at  him  from  head  to 
foot,  while  he  mentally  contrasted  his  fine  and 
lofty  appearance,  handsoroe  dress,  and  distiu- 
guished  manners,  with  the  somewhat  ordinary 
name  which  he  had  given.     '<  Wilton  Brown  ! 
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a  nom  de  guerrey  I  radier  suspect,  my  young 
friend?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton : 
"  were  it  worth  any  body's  while  to  search,  it 
would  be  found  so  written  in  the  books  of  Christ- 
church/' 

"  Oh !  an  Oxonian,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  and 
doubdess  now  upon  your  way  to  London« — But 
how  is  this,  my  yonng  friend,  you  are  in  midst 
of  term  time ! " 

Wilton  smiled  at  the  somewhat  authoritative 
and  parental  tone  assumed  by  the  old  gentle- 
man.  "  The  fact  is,  my  Lord  Duke,"  he  said, 
<*  that  I  am  obh'ged  to  absent  myself,  but  not 
without  permission.  The  illness  of  my  best 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  and  his  approach- 
ing  departure  for  Italy,  oblige  me  to  go  to 
London  now  to  see  him  before  he  departs." 

"  Oh,  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
bury," replied  the  Duke :  "  a  most  excellent 
man,  and  a  great  statesman :  one  on  whoro  all 
parties  rely.  *     That  alters  the  case,  my  young 

♦  Lei  it  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land,  of  whom  the  exact  reverse  might  have  been  said« 

K  3 
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friend;  and  indeed,  whateyer  xnight  be  die 
cause  of  your  absence  from  Alma  Mater,  we 
have  much  to  tbank  that  cause  for  your  gallant 
assistance — especially  my  poor  girl  here.  Let 
me  shake  hands  with  you  —  and  now  we  must 
think  of  what  is  to  be  done  next,  for  it  is  well 
nigh  dark ;  the  carriage  is  broken  by  those  large 
stones  wfaich  they  must  have  put  in  the  way, 
doubtless,  to  stop  us ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  think 
of  getting  on  farther  to-night." 

"  Hopeless,  indeed,  my  Lord,*'  replied  Sir 
John  Fenwick ;  "  but  your  Grace  must  have 
passed  on  the  way  hither  a  litde  inn,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  or  somewhat  more.  There 
I  intended  to  sleep  to-night,  and  most  probably 
my  young  friend  too,  for  his  horse  seems  as  tired 
as  mine.  If  your  Grace  will  follow  my  advice^ 
you  would  walk  back  to  the  inn,  make  your 
servants  take  every  thing  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  send  some  people  down  afterwards  to  drag 
it  to  the  inn-yard  tili  to-morrow  moi*ning." 

**  It  is  most  unfortunate  ! "  said  the  Duk^ 
who  was  fond  of  retrospects.  "  We  sent  forward 
the  other  carriage  about   three  hours  befi>re 
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US,  in  Order  Uiat  the  bouse  in  London  migfat 
be  prepared  wben  we  came/' 

Tbe  proposal  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  bowever, 
was  adopted ;  and  after  giving  carefiol  and 
maniibld  Orders  to  bis  servants,  the  Duke  took 
his  way  back  on  foot  towards  tbe  inn,  conveTsing 
as  be  went  witb  the  knight.  His  dangbter 
ibllowed,  with  Wilton  Brown  by  her  aide ;  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  they  went  on  in  silence ; 
but  at  lengtb  seeing  her  Steps  not  very  steady 
over  the  rongh  road  upon  which  they  were» 
WiltoQ  offered  his  left  arm  to  support  her» 
having  the  bridle  of  his  horse  over  the  right. 

Sbe  took  it  at  once,  and  he  feit  her  band 
treroble  as  it  rested  on  his  arm,  which  was  ex- 
plaioed  almost  at  the  same  moment«  ^'  It  is 
very  foolish,  I  believe/'  sbe  said,  in  a  low,  sweet 
▼oice,  '*  and  you  will  think  me  a  terrible  coward, 
I  am  afrakl;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  feel 
more  terrified  and  agitated,  now  that  this  is  all 
over,  than  I  did  at  the  time." 

The  communication  being  thus  begun,  Wilton 
soon  found  means  to  soothe  and  quiet  her«  His 
convei^sation  bad  all  that  ease  and  grace  which» 
K  4 
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combined  with  carefulness  of  proprieties,  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  long  and  early  association 
with  persons  of  high  minds  and  manners. 
There  was  no  restraint,  no  stifitiess  —  for  to 
avoid  all  that  could  give  pain  or  offence  to  any 
one  was  habirual  to  him — and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  joined  to  the  high  tone  of 
demeanour,  a  sort  of  freshness  of  ideas,  a  pic- 
turesqueness  of  language  and  of  thought,  which 
were  very  captivating,  even  when  employed 
upon  ordinary  subjects.  It  is  an  art  —  perhaps 
I  might  almost  call  it,  a  faculty — of  minds  llke 
his,  insensibly  and  naturally  to  lead  others  from 
the  most  common  topics,  to  matters  of  deeper 
interest,  and  thoughts  of  a  less  every-day  cha- 
racter.  It  is  as  if  two  persons  were  riding  along 
the  high  road  together,  and  one  of  them,  without 
his  companion  remarking  it,  were  to  guide  their 
horses  into  some  bridle-path  displaying  in  its 
course  new  views  and  beautiful  points  in  the 
scenery  around. 

Thus  ere  they  reached  the  inn  the  fair  girl, 
who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  an  acquaintance  of 
half  an  hour,  seemed  to  her  own  feelings  as 
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well  acquainted  with  him  as  if  she  had  known 
him  for  years,  and  was  talking  with  him  on  a 
thousand  subjects  on  which  she  had  never  con- 
versed  with  aoy  one  before. 

The  Duke,  who  although  good-humoured 
and  kindly,  was  somewhat  stately,  and  perhaps 
a  very  little  ostentatious  withal,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  the  inn,  insisted  upon  the  two  gentie- 
men  doing  him  the  honour  of  supping  with  him 
that  night,  ^'  as  well,''  he  said,  ^^  as  the  poorness 
of  the  place  would  permit;"  and  a  room  apart 
having  been  assigned  to  him,  he  retired  thither, 
with  the  humbly  bowing  host,  to  issue  his  own 
Orders  r^arding  their  provision.  The  larder 
of  the  inn,  however,  proved  to  be  miraculously 
well-stocked :  the  landlord  declared  that  no 
town  in  Burgundy  no  nor  Bordeaux  itself, 
could  excel  the  wine  that  he  would  produce; 
and  while  the  servants  with  messengers  from 
the  inn  brought  in  packages,  which  seemed 
innumerable,  from  the  carriage,  the  cook  toiled 
in  her  vocation ;  the  host  and  hostess  bustled 
about  to  put  all  the  rooms  in  order,  Sir  John 
Fenwick  and  Wilton  Brown  talked  at  the  door 
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of  the  inn,  and  Lady  Laura  retired  to  alter 
her  dress,  ivhich  had  been  somewhat  deranged 
by  the  overtlirow  of  the  carriage. 

At  length,  bowever,  it  was  annoauced  tliat 
supper  was  ready,  and  Wilton  with  his  com- 
panion  entered  the  room,  where  tbe  Duke  and 
his  daughter  awatted  them.  On  going  in, 
Wilton  was  Struck  and  surprised ;  and,  iudeed, 
he  almost  paused  in  his  advance,  at  the  sight  of 
the  young  lady  as  she  stood  by  her  father.  In 
the  grey  of  the  twilight,  be  had  only  reniarked 
that  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and  as  tbey 
had  walked  along  to  the  inn  she  had  sbown  so 
little  of  the  manner  and  consciousness  of  a  pro- 
fessed  beauty,  that  he  had  not  even  suspected 
she  might  be  more  tban  he  had  first  imagined. 
When  he  saw  her  now,  however,  in  the  füll  light, 
he  was,  as  we  have  said,  Struck  with  surprise 
by  the  vision  of  radiant  loveliness  whicb  her 
face  and  form  presented.  Wilton  was  too  wise, 
however,  and  knew  his  own  Situation  too  well, 
even  to  dream  of  fiilling  in  love  with  a  duke's 
daughter;  and  thougfa  he  might,  when  her  eyes 
were  turned  a  dtiTerent  way,  gaze  upon  her  and 
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admirey  it  was  but  as  a  man  who  looks  at  a 
jewel  in  a  king's  orown,  wbidi  he  knoffs  he 
can  never  poBsess. 

Well  pleased  to  please,  and  having  nothing 
in  his  thoughts  to  enibarrass  or  troubie  hini  on 
tbat  particular  occasion,  he  gave  way  to  his 
natural  ieelings,  and  won  no  small  CstTour  and 
approbation  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  Dake  and  his 
&ir  daughter.  The  evening,  which  had  begun 
wjth  two  of  tbe  party  so  inauspicioosly,  passed 
over  lightly  and  gaily ;  and  after  supper  Wilton 
rose  to  retire  to  rest,  witb  a  sigh,  perbaps,  from 
some  ill-detined  emotions,  but  with  a  recolleetion 
of  two  or  three  happy  bours  to  be  added  to  die 
treasury  of  such  sweet  things  which  memory 
Stores  for  us  in  our  way  through  lif?. 

As  the  inn  was  very  füll,  the  young  gentle- 
man  h^d  to  pass  through  tlie  kitcheh  to  readi 
the  staircase  of  his  appointed  room.  Standing 
before  the  kiteben  fire,  and  talking  over  his 
Shoulder  to  the  landlord,  who  stood  a  Step 
behind  him,  was  a  tall,  broad-*shoaldered, 
powerful  man,  dressed  in  a  good  suit  of  green 
broad  cloth,  laced  with  gold.     His  face  was  to 
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tfae  fire  and  his  back  to  Wilton,  and  he  did  not 
turn  or  look  round  while  the  young  gentleman 
was  there.  The  landlord  hastened  to  give  his 
guest  a  light,  and  show  him  his  room;  and 
Wilton  passed  a  night,  which^  if  not  dreamless, 
was  visited  by  no  other  visions  but  sweet  ones. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  up  eärly,  and 
approached  the  window  of  his  room  to  throw 
it  open,  and  to  let  in  the  sweet  early  air  to  visit 
him,  while  he  dressed  himself ;  but  the  moment 
he  went  near  the  window,  he  saw  that  it  looked 
into  a  pretty  garden  laid  out  in  the  old  English 
style.  That  garden,  however,  was  already 
tenanted  by  two  pereons  apparently  deep  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  those  two  persons 
was  evidently  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  the  other 
was  the  stranger  in  green  and  gold,  whom 
Wilton  had  remarked  the  night  before,atthe 
kitchen  fire. 

Seeing  how  earnestly  they  were  speaking,  he 
refrained  from  opening  his  window,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  dress  himself;  but  he  could  notavoid 
having,  every  now  and  then,  a  füll  view  of  the 
faces  of  the  two,   as  they  turned  backwards 
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and  forwards  at  the  end  of  tbe  garden.  Some- 
tbing  that  he  tbere  saw  puzzled  and  surprised 
bim :  the  appearance  of  the  stranger  in  green 
seemed  more  familiär  to  bim  than  it  could 
have  become  by  the  casual  glance  he  had 
obtained  of  it  in  the  inn  kitchen;  and  he  be- 
Game  more  and  more  convinced)  at  every  turn 
they  took  before  him,  that  this  personage  was  no 
other  than  the  man  he  had  beheld  Standing  on 
the  banky  taking  no  part  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road,  indeed,  but  evidently  belonging  to 
their  eompany. 

This  pozzied  bim,  as  we  have  said»  not  a 
little.  Sir  Jobn  Fenwick  was  a  gentleman  of 
good  repute,  whom  he  had  heard  of  before  now. 
He  had  married  the  Lady  Mary  Howard« 
dangbter  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and»  though  a 
staunch  Jacobite,  it  was  supposed,  he  was  never« 
theless  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  undoubted 
.  probity  and  bonomr.  What  could  liave  been 
bis  business  then  with  tbieves,  or  at  best  with 
the  companions  of  thieves?  This  was  a  ques- 
tion  ^bich  Wilton  could  no  ways  solve;  and 
afier  bavlng  teased  himself  for  some  time  there- 
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witb»  he  at  lengtb  descended  to  the  little  parlour 
of  the  inn,  and  ordered  his  hone  to  be  brought 
rouad  as  speedily  as  possiUe«  He  feit  in  bis 
own  bosom,  indeed,  some  inclination  to  wait  ibr 
an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  the 
Duke  and  his  fair  daughter ;  but  remembering 
his  own  Situation  with  the  Earl,  as  well  as 
feelmg  some  of  his  glo<Nny  sensations  of  the  day 
before  returning  upon  him,  he  determined  to 
set  out  without  loss  of  time.  He  mounted  ac- 
cordingly,  and  took  his  way  towards  London  at 
a  quick  pace,  in  order  to  arrive  beibre  the 
Earl's  breakfast  hour. 

There  are,  however»  in  that  part  of  the 
country  manifbld  hills,  over  which  none  but 
a  very  inhumane  man,  unless  he  were  pursued 
by  enemies»  or  pursuing  a  fox,  would  urge  bis 
horse  at  a  rapid  rate;  and  as  Wilton  Brown 
was  slowly  dimbing  one  of  the  first  of  these^ 
he  was  overtaken  by  another  horseman,  who 
tamed  out  to  be  none  other  than  the  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  green  coat. 

'*  Good  morrow  to  you»  Master  Wiltan 
Brown»"  said  the  stranger,  puUing  up  hk  horse 
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as  soon  as  he  had  reached  him :  ^  we  are  riding 
aloiig  the  same  road,  I  find,  and  may  as  well 
keep  corapanionship  as  we  ga  These  are  sad 
times»  and  the  roads  are  dangerous»'' 

**  Tliey  are,  indeed,  my  good  sir/*  repHed 
WiltOD,  who  was,  in  general,  not  without  that 
eapability  of  putting  down  intrusion  at  a  word, 
whicb,  strangdy  enougfa,  is  somedmes  a  talent 
of  the  lowest  and  meanest  order  of  friTolous 
intelleets,  but  is  almoet  always  foond  in  the 
firm  and  decided— *<'  tkey  are»  indeed,  if  I  may 
judge  by  wbat  you  and  I  saw  last  night." 

The  stranger  did  not  move  a  musele,  but 
answered  quite  coolly,  <^  Ay>  sad  doings  though, 
sad  doings :  you  knocked  that  fellow  down 
smartly  —  a  neat  blow»  as  I  shotild  vfiA  to  see : 
I  tbooght  you  would  have  shot  one  of  them, 
for  my  part." 

*^  It  is  a  pity  you  had  not  been  befcNrehand 
witbme^"  answered  Willon:  ^'you  seemed  to 
have  been  some  time  enjoying  the  sport  when 
we  eaaie  up." 

The  stranger  now  laugfaed  aloud  ^  No,  no," 
he  said^  ^  that  would  not  do ;  I  eould  not  in- 
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terfere;  I  am  not  conservator  of  the  King's 
Highway ;  and,  for  my  part,  it  should  always  be 
open  for  gentlemen  to  act  as  they  liked,  though 
I  would  not  take  any  share  in  the  matter  for 
the  World." 

"There  is  such  a  thing,"  replied  Wilton, 
not  liking  his  companion  at  all —  *<  tbere  is  such 
a  thing  as  taking  no  share  in  the  risk,  and  a 
share  in  the  profit." 

A  quick  flu^  passed  over  the  horseman's 
cheek,  but  remained  not  a  momenu  ^^  That  is 
not  my  case,"  he  replied,  in  a  graver  tone  than 
he  had  hitherto  used ;  **  not  a  stiver  would  I 
have  taken  that  came  out  of  the  good  Duke*s 
pocket,  had  it  been  to  save  me  from  starving. 
I  take  no  money  from  any  but  an  enemy ;  and 
when  we  cannot  carry  on  the  war  with  them  in 
the  open  field,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
carry  it  on  with  them  in  any  way  we  can.  But 
to  attack  a  friend,  or  an  indifferent  person,  is 
not  at  all  in  my  way." 

*'  Oh !  I  begin  to  understand  you  somewhat 
more  clearly,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  but  allow  me 
to  say,  my  good  sir,  that  it  were  much  better 
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not  to  talk  to  me  any  more  upon  such  subjects. 
By  so  doing  you  run  a  needless  risk  yourself, 
and  can  do  neither  of  us  any  good.  Of  course/' 
he  added,  willing  to  cbange  the  conversation, 
(<  it  was  Sir  John  Fenwick  who  told  you  my 
name." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  it  was  need-« 
less,  for  I  knew  it  before." 

"  And  yet,"  Said  Wilton,  "  I  do  not  re- 
member  that  we  ever  met.'' 

"There  you  are  mistaken,"  answered  the 
traveller;  <' we  met  no  longer  ago  than  last 
Monday  week.  You  were  going  down  the  High 
Street  in  your  cap  and  gown,  and  you  sawsome 
boys  looking  into  a  tart  shop»  and  gave  them 
some  pence  to  buy  what  they  longed  for." 

The  ingenuous  colour  came  up  into  Wilton 
Brown's  cheek,  as  he  remembered  the  little 
circumstance  to  which  the  man  alluded.  ^^  I 
did  not  see  you»"  he  said« 

'<  But  I  saw  you,"  answered  the  man,  <^  and 
was  pleased  with  what  I  saw ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  whom  the  hard  lessons  of  lifo  have  taught 
to  judge  more  by  the  small  acts  done  in  private^ 
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than  by  the  great  acta  that  all  mankind  must 
see.  Man's  closet  acts  are  for  bis  own  beart 
and  6od*s  eye ;  man's  public  deeds  are  paint- 
ings  for  the  world.  However,  I  was  pleased,  as 
I  bave  Said,  and  I  have  seen  more  things  of 
you  also  that  have  pleased  me  well.  You  saw 
me,  passed  me  by,  and  would  not  know  me  again 
in  the  same  shape  to-morrow;  but  I  take  many 
forms,  when  it  may  suit  my  purposes ;  and  bav- 
ing  been  well  pleased  with  you  once  or  twice,  I 
take  heed  of  what  you  are  about  when  I  do 
see  you." 

Wilton  Bix)wn  mused  over  what  he  said  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  replied,  *^  I  should 
much  like  to  know  what  it  was  first  Jnduced 
you  to  take  any  notice  of  my  actions  at  all  — 
there  must  have  been  some  motive,  of  course." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  other  —  "  there  is  no 
must !  It  might  have  been  common  curiosity. 
Every  likely  youth,  with  a  pair  of  broad  Shoul- 
ders and  a  soldier-like  air,  is  worth  looking 
after  in  these  times  of  war  and  trouble.  —  But 
the  truth  is,  I  know  those  who  know  something 
of  you,  and,  if  I  liked,  I  could  introduce  you 
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to  one  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  many  a 
year." 

<<What  is  bis  name?"  demanded  Wilton 
Brown,  turning  sharply  upon  the  strangeri  and 
gazing  füll  in  bis  &ce. 

<^  Oh !  I  name  no  names/'  replied  the 
stranger;  ^I  know  not  whether  it  would  be 
liked  or  not  However,  some  day  I  will  do 
what  I  have  said,  if  I  can  get  leave;  and  now  I 
think  I  will  wish  you  good  morning,  for  here 
lies  my  road,  and  there  lies  yours.^ 

**  But  stay,  stay,  yet  a  moment,"  said  Wilton, 
checking  bis  horse;  '^bow  am  I  to  hear  of  you, 
or  to  see  you  again  ?" 

^*  Oh  ! "  replied  the  stranger  in  a  gay  tone, 
^^  I  will  contrive  that,  fear  not  I  —  Nevertbeless, 
in  case  you  sbould  need  it,  you  can  ask  for  me 
at  tbe  tavem  at  the  back  of  Beaufort  House : 
the  Green  Dragon,  it  is  called.'' 

"  And  your  name,  your  name,"  said  Wilton, 
seeing  tbe  other  about  to  ride  away. 

"  My  name^  ay  !  I  had  forgot —  wby,  your 
name  is  Brown — call  me  Green,  if  you  like. 
One  colour's  just  as  good  as  another,  and  I 
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may  as  in^ell  keep  the  complexion  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Dragon,  in  countenance.  So  you 
wo'n't  forget,  it  is  Mister  Green  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  in  the  Green  Lane  at  the  back  of  Beau- 
fort  House ;  and  now,  Mister  Brown»  I  leate 
you  a  brown  study,  to  carry  you  on  your  way." 

So  saying,  he  tumed  bis  horse's  head,  and 
cant^ed  easily  over  the  upland  which  skirted 
the  road  to  the  left.  After  he  had  gone  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yardfl»  Wilton  saw  him  Biop 
and  pause  as  if  thoughtfully  for  a  minute.  But 
without  turning  back  to  the  road,  he  again  put 
spurs  to  bis  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few 
moments. 

Wilton  then  rode  on  to  London,  without 
farther  pause  or  adventure  of  any  kind;  but  it 
were  vain  to  say,  that,  in  this  instanoe,  ^^  care 
did  not  sit  behind  the  horseman ; "  for  many 
an  anxious  thought,  and  unresolved  question, 
and  intense  meditation,  were  his  companions 
on  his  onward  way.  Fortunately,  however,  his 
horse  was  not  troubled  in  the  same  manner; 
and  about  five  minutes  before  the  hour  he  bad 
proposed  to  himself,  Wiiton  was  Standing  before 
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the  house  of  the  Earl  in  St.  James's  Square. 
The  servants  were  all  rejoiced  to  see  him,  for, 
unlike  persons  in  bis  Situation  in  general,  he 
was  very  populär  amongst  them ;  but  the  Earl, 
he  was  informed»  bad  not  yet  risei  >  and  the 
account  the  young  gentleman  received  of  bis 
bealth  made  him  sad  and  apprebensive. 
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CHAP.    X. 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  the  Earl  of  Sunbury 
descended  to  breakfast ;  and  he  expressed  no 
small  pleasure  aj:  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
his  young  protige. 

*^  You  were  always  a  kind  and  an  affectionate 
boy,  Wilton,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  have  kept  your 
good  feelings  unchanged,  I  am  happy  to  find, 
Depend  upon  it,  when  one  can  do  so»  amongst 
all  the  troubleS)  and  cares,  and  corrupting 
things  of  this  world,  we  find  in  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  that  consolation,  when  sorrows  and 
disappointments  assail  us,  which  no  gift  or 
favour  of  man  can  impart.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  within  the  last  six  months^  with  all  the 
bodily  pains  and  mental  anxieties  I  have  had 
to  suifer,  I  should  either  have  died  or  gone  mad, 
had  not  my  mind  obtained  relief,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
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tbe  works  of  art,  and  the  productions  of  genius. 
—  Nor  have  my  thoughts  been  altogether  un- 
occupied  with  you/'  he  added,  after  a  moinent's 
pause,  '^  and  that  occupation  would  have  been 
most  pleasant  to  my  mind,  Wilton,  inasmuch  as 
through  your  whole  course  you  have  given  me 
undivided  satis&ction.  But,  alas !  I  cannot 
do  for  you  all  that  I  should  wish  to  do.  You 
know  that  my  own  estates  are  all  entaiied  upon 
distant  relatives,  whom  I  do  not  even  know«  I 
am  not  a  man,  as  you  are  well  aware,  to  accu- 
mulate  wealth ;  and  all  I  can  possibly  assure  to 
you  is  ihe  enjoyment  of  the  same  income  I  have 
hitherto  allowed  you,  and  which,  in  case  of  my 
deatb,  I  will  take  care  shall  be  yours." 

Wilton  listened,  as  may  be  supposed,  with 
affection  and  gratitude ;  but  he  tried,  after  ex- 
pressing  all  he  feit,  and  assuring  the  Earl  that 
he  possessed  as  much  as  he  desired,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  conversation  which  was  rendered  the 
more  painful  to  him  by  the  marked  alteration 
which  he  perceived  in  tlie  person  of  bis  friend 
since  he  had  last  seen  him. 

The  Earl,  however,  would  not  sufier  the  sub- 
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ject  to  drop,  replying,  **  I  know  well  that  you 
are  no  way  extravagant,  Wilton,  and  maintain 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  upon  snuüler 
means  than  many  could  or  would ;  but  yet,  my 
good  youth,  you  are  naturally  ambitious ;  and 
there  are  a  thousand  wants,  neoessities,  and 
desires  still  to  be  gratified,  which  at  present  you 
neither  perceive  nor  provide  for.  You  are  not 
destined,  Wilton,  to  go  on  all  your  life,  content 
in  the  sedusion  of  a  College,  with  Icss  than  three 
hundred  a  year.  Every  man  should  strive  to 
fulfil  to  the  utmost  bis  destiny —  I  mean,  should 
endeavour  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  any  way 
which  6od  has  given  him  the  capabiii^  of 
attaining.  You  must  become  more  than  you 
are,  greater,  higher,  richer,  by  your  own  ex- 
ertions.  Had  my  health  suiTered  me  to  remain 
here,  I  could  have  easily  facilitated  your  pro- 
gress  in  political  life.  Now  I  roust  trust  your 
advancenient  to  another ;  and  you  will  perhaps 
think  it  stränge,  that  the  person  I  do  trust  it 
to  should  not  be  any  of  my  old  and  intimate 
political  friends.  But  I  have  my  reasons  for 
what  I  do,  which  you  will  some  day  know ;  and 
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b^re  I  go,  I  must  exact  one  promise  of  jou» 
which  is  to  put  jourself  linder  the  gnkkuice 
of  the  person  whom  I  have  menttoned,  and 
to  accept  whatever  post  he  may  think  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  yonr  future  views.  As 
he  now  holds  one  of  the  highest  stations  in 
the  minisdy,  I  could  have  wished  him  to 
name  you  hia  private  secretary,  bat  tfaat  oiBce 
is  at  present  filled,  and  he  has  promised  me 
most  solemniy  to  find  you  some  occupation 
within  the  next  half  year.  Yonr  allowonce 
shall  be  r^olarly  transmitted  to  you  tili  my 
retom;  and,  until  you  receive  some  appoint- 
nient,  you  had  better  remain  at  Oxford,  which 
may  give  you  perhaps  the  means  of  taking  your 
first  degree.<^^And  now,  my  dear  boy,  that  I 
have  explained  all  this,  what  were  you  about  to 
say  regarding  the  adventures  you  met  with  in 
your  joumey  ?  " 

"  First  let  me  ask,  sir,'*  replied  Wilton,  "  who 
is  the  gentleman  you  have  so  kindly  interested 
forme?'' 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  you  had  divined :  it  is  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  now  all  potent  in  the  counsels 
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upon  it»  there  will  be  many  attempts  to  gaiii 
your  adherence  to  an  unsuccessful  and  a  des- 
perate party.  Be  wise,  my  dear  Wilton,  and 
shun  all  communication  with  such  people.  No 
one  who  bas  not  fiUed  such  a  Station  as  I  have 
can  be  aware  of  their  manifold  arts." 

Wilton  promised  to  be  upon  bis  guard,  and 
the  conversation  dropped  there.  It  bad  sug^ 
gested,  bowever,  a  new  train  of  ideas  to  the 
mind  of  the  younggentkman-— new,  I  mean, 
solely  in  point  of  combination,  for  the  ideas 
themselves  referred  to  subjeets  long  known  and 
often  thought  o£  It  appeared  evident  to  bim, 
that  the  question  which  the  Earl  had  put  to  bim- 
self  in  secret,  when  he  heard  of  bis  conversation 
with  the  man  in  green,  was,  *'  Can  this  be  any 
one,  who  really  knows  the  early  history  of  Wil* 
ton  Brown?"  and  the  question  whicb  Wilton 
in  tum  asked  himself,  was,  '<  How  is  the  Earl 
connected  with  that  early  history?" 

Muiy  painful  doubts  had  often  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Wilton  Brown  in 
regard  to  that  very  subject;  and  those  doubts 
themseves  had  prevented  bim  from  pressing  on 
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tfae  Eorl  qaestions  whidi  might  faave  brought 
fbrth  die  facto,  bat  which  at  die  same  time, 
he  diougiit,  might  pain  that  nobleman  most 
bitterly,  if  bis  siupicions  should  pn>Te  accunite. 

The  Earl  himaelf  had  always  carefully  avoid- 
ed  the  subject,  and  when  aiiy  accidental  wordi 
kd  towards  it,  bad  taken  evident  pains  to 
ehange  the  conversation/  What  had  oocurred 
that  raorning,  howeyer,  weigfaed  npon  Wilton's 
mind,  and  he  more  tfaan  once  asked  himaelf  die 
question,  ^^  Who  and  what  am  I  ?" 

There  was  a  painful  Solution  always  ready  at 
band;  but  tben  again  he  replied  to  bis  own 
snspicions,  <<  The  Earl  certainly  treats  me  like 
a  noble  and  generous  friend,  but  not  like  a 
iatber.**  The  conclosion  of  all  these  thoughts 
was,  — 

^  E?en  though  I  may  give  the  Earl  a  mo- 
ment's  pain,  I  must  ask  him  the  qnesdon  before 
he  goes  to  Italy;"  and  he  watched  bis  oppor» 
tonity  fbr  several  days,  witfaout  finding  any 
means  of  introducing  such  a  tcypic 

At  length,  one  morning,  when  the  Earl  hap- 
pened  to  be  sajdng  something  farther  r^ardkig 
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the  young  man's  future  fitte,  Wilton  seized  the 
opportunity  and  replied,  "  With  me>  iny  dear 
Lord,  the  future  and  the  past  are  alike  equally 
dark  and  doubtful.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  know  a  little  of  the  latter,  at 
least." 

^^  Do  not  let  us  talk  upon  that  subject  at 
present,  Wilton/'  said  the  Earl,  somewhat  im- 
patiently ;  **  you  will  know  it  all  soon  enough. 
At  one-and-twenty  you  shall  have  all  the  In- 
formation that  can  be  given  to  you." 

But  few  words  more  passed  on  that  matter, 
and  they  only  conveyed  a  reiteration  of  the 
EarPs  promise  more  distinctiy.  On  the  after- 
noon  of  that  day  another  person  was  added 
to  the  dinner  table  of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury. 
Wilton  knew  not  that  any  body  was  Coming, 
tili  he  perceived  that  the  Earl  waited  for  some 
guest;  but  at  length  the  Earl  of  Byerdale 
was  announced,  and  a  tall  good-looking  man, 
of  some  fifty  years  of  age,  or  perhaps  less, 
entered  the  room,  with  that  calm,  slow,  noise- 
less  sort  of  footstep,  which  generally  accom- 
panies  a  disposition  either  naturally  or  habit- 
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uallycautious.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  footstep 
of  a  cat  over  a  dewy  lawn. 

Between  the  statesman's  brows  was  a  deepnset 
wrinkle,  which  gave  Iiis  countenance  a  sullen  and 
determined  character,  and  the  left*hand  comer 
of  his  moatb,  as  well  as  the  marking  line  between 
the  lips  and  the  cheek,  were  drawn  sharply 
down,  as  if  he  were  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  somebody  he  disliked  and  rather  scomed. 
Yet  he  strove  frequently  to  smile,  made  gay 
and  very  courteous  speeches  too,  and  said  small 
pleasant  things  with  a  pecoliar  grace«  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  gentlemanly  and  courtly  per- 
sonage,  and  those  who  liked  him  were  wont  to 
declare,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  his  coun- 
tenance was  somewhat  forbidding.  By  some 
persons,  indeed— as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
people  of  weak  and  subservient  characters  —  the 
very  sneer  upon  his  lip,  and  the  authoritative 
frown  upon  hb  brow,  were  received  as  marks  of 
dignity,  and  signs  of  a  high  and  powerful  mind. 

Such  things,  however,  did  not  at  all  impose 
upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
conrts  and  cabinets  as  the  Earl  of  Sunbury, 
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and  the  consequence  was,  that  Lord  Byerdale, 
with  all  his  coolness,  self-confidence^  and  talent, 
feit  himself  seoond  in  the  Company  of  the 
greater  mind,  and  though  he  liked  not  the 
fiseling,  yet  stretched  his  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness  farther  than  usuaL 

When  he  entered,  he  advanoed  towards  the 
Earl  with  one  of  his  most  bright  and  placid 
amiles»  apologised  for  being  a  little  later  than 
his  time,  was  delighted  to  see  the  Earl  looking 
rather  better,  and  then  turned  to  see  who  was 
the  other  person  in  the  room,  in  order  to  ap- 
portion  his  civility  accordingly.  When  he  be- 
held  Wilton  Brown,  the  young  gentleman's 
fine  persoiiy  his  high  and  lofty  look,  and  a  cer- 
tain  air  of  distinction  and  self-possession  about 
him,  though  so  young,  appeared  to  strike  and 
puzzle  him ;  but  the  Earl  instantly  introduced 
hisproteffeto  the  statesman,  saying,  **  The  young 
friend,  my  Lord,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  Mr. 
Wilton  Brown." 

Lord  Byerdale  was  now  as  polite  as  he  could 
be,  asBured  the  young  gentleman  that  all  his 
small  interest  could  command  should  be  at  his 
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Service ;  and  wliile  he  did  so,  he  looked  from 
bis  countenance  to  that  of  the  Ear],  and  from 
the  Earl's  to  his,  as  if  he  were  coinparing  them 
^'ith  one  another.  Then,  again,  he  glanced 
his  eyes  to  a  beautiful  picture  by  Kneller,  of 
a  lady  dressed  in  a  fanciful  costume,  which 
hung  on  one  side  of  the  drawing-room. 

Wilton  remarked  the  expression  of  his  face 
as  he  did  so ;  and  his  own  thougbts,  connecting 
that  expression  with  foregone  suspicions,  ren- 
dered  it  painful.  Quitting  the  roorn  for  a  mo- 
ment  before  dinner  was  announced,  he  retired 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  looked  for  an  instant 
in  the  glass.  He  was  instantly  Struck  by  an 
extraordinary  resemblance,  between  himself  and 
the  picture,  which  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before« 

In  the  mean  while,  as  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  the  room,  the  Earl  said,  in  a  calm, 
grave  tone  to  his  companion,  pointing  at  the 
sarae  time  to  the  picture  "which  the  other  had 
been  remarking,  "  Tlie  likeness  is  indeed  very 
striking,  and  might,  perhaps,  lead  one  to  a  sus- 
picion  which  is  not  correct." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  Lord,*'  replied  the  courtier, 
*^  you  miist  not  think  I  meant  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  I  did  remark  a  slight  likeness,  perhaps ; 
but  I  was  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  portrait. 
That  iß  a  Kneller,  of  course ;  none  could  paint 
that  but  Kneller." 

The  Earl  bowed  his  head  and  tumed  to  the 
window,  "  It  is  the  portrait,"  he  said,  "  of 
one  of  my  mother's  family,  a  thu*d  or  fourth 
Cousin  of  my  own.  Her  father,  Sir  Han-y  Os- 
wald, was  obliged  to  fly,  you  know,  for  one  of 
those  sad  aifairs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  his  estates  and  effects  were  sold. 
I  bought  that  picture  at  the  time,  with  several 
other  things,  as  memorials  of  them,  poor 
people." 

"  She  must  have  been  vei^  handsome,*'  said 
Lord  Byerdale. 

"  The  painter  did  her  less  than  justice,"  re- 
plied the  Earl  in  the  same  quiet  tone :  ^'  she 
and  her  father  died  in  France,  witliin  a  short 
time  of  each  other;  and  there  is  certainly  a 
streng  likeness  between  that  portrait  and  Wil- 
ton.  — There  is  no  relationship,  however." 
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Notwithstanding  the  quiet  tone  in  which  the 
Earl  spoke,  Lord  Bjerdale  kept  bis  own  opiniotr 
upon  the  subject,  but  dropped  it  as  a  matter 
of  conversation.  The  evening  passed  over  as 
pleasantly  as  the  illness  of  the  Earl  would  per« 
mit ;  and  oertainljr,  if  Wilton  Brown  was  not  well 
pleased  with  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  it  was  not 
from  any  lack  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  tliat 
gentleman.  That  he  feit  no  particular  incli- 
nation  towards  him  is  not  to  be  denied;  but 
nevertheless  he  was  grateful  for  bis  kindness, 
even  of  demeanour,  and  doubted  not — such 
was  his  inexperience  of  the  world  —  that  the 
Earl  oF  Bj'erdale  would  always  treat  him  in  the 
same  manner. 

After  this  day,  which  proved,  in  reality,  an 
erentftil  one  in  the  life  of  Wilton  Brown,  about 
a  week  elapsed  before  the  Earl  set  out  for  the 
Contlnenn  Wilton  saw  him  on  board,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  with  him ;  and  after  his 
noble  friend  had  quitted  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, he  turned  his  Steps  again  towards  Oxford, 
without  lingering  at  all  in  the  capital.  It 
jnust  be  confessed,  that  he  feit  a  much  greater 
M  2 
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degree  of  loneliness,  tliaii  he  had  expected  to 
experience  on  the  departure  of  the  Earl.  He 
knew  now,  for  the  first  time,  how  mueh  he 
had  depended  upon,  and  loved  and  trusted, 
the  only  real  friend  that  he  ever  reniembered 
to  have  had.  It  is  true,  that  while  the  Earl 
was  resident  in  London,  and  he  prineipally  in 
Oxford,  they  saw  but  little  of  each  other ;  but 
still  it  made  a  great  change,  when  seyeral  coun- 
tries,  some  at  peace  and  some  at  war  widi 
England,  lay  between  theni,  and  when  the  cold 
inelancholy  sea  stretehed  its  wide  barrier  to  keep 
them  asunder.  He  feit  that  he  had  none  to 
appeal  to  for  advice  or  aid,  when  advice  or  aid 
should  be  wanting;  that  the  director  of  his 
youth  was  gone,  and  that  he  was  left  to  win  for 
himself  that  dark  experience  of  the  world's 
ways,  which  never  can  be  learned,  without 
paying  the  sad  price  of  sorrow  and  disap-* 
pointment. 

Such  were  naturally  Iiis  first  feelings ;  and 
tliough  the  acuteness  of  them  wore  away,  the 
Impression  still  remained  whenever  thought  was 
turned  in  that  direction.    He  was  soon  cheered. 
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however,  by  a  letter  from  the  Earl,  informing 
him  of  liis  having  arrived  safely  in  Pledmont; 
and  shortly  after,  the  first  quarter  of  Iiis  usual 
allowance  was  transmitted  to  bim,  with  a  brief 
polite  note  from  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  in  wbosc 
hands  Lord  Sunbury  seemed  entirely  to  have 
placed  him.  Wilton  acknowledged  the  note  im« 
mediately,  and  then  applied  himself  to  bis  studies 
again ;  but  shortly  after  he  was  shocked  by  a 
rumour  reaching  him,  that  his  kind  friend  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  While  he 
was  making  inqniries,  as  diligently  as  was  pos- 
sible  in  that  place,  and  was  hesitating,  as  to 
whether,  in  order  to  learn  more,  he  should  go 
to  London  or  not,  he  received  a  second  episde 
from  tlie  Earl  of  Byerdale,  couched  in  much 
colder  terms  than  his  former  communication, 
putting  the  question  öf  the  Earl's  capture  beyond 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  as  he 
understood  this  circumstance  was  likely  to  stop 
the  allowance  which  had  usually  been  made  to 
lilr.  Brown,  he,  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  was 
anxious  to  give  him  some  employment  as 
speedily  as  possible,  although  that  employment 
M  3 
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might  not  be  such  as  he  could  wish  to  be- 
stow. He  begged  him,  therefore,  to  come  to 
London  with  all  speed,  to  speak  with  faim  on 
the  subject,  and  ended,  by  assuring  him  that 
he  was — what  Wilton  knew  him  not  to  be— 
his  very  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

On  first  reading  the  note,  Wilton  had  almost 
formed  a  rash  resolution  —  had  almost  deter« 
mined  neither  to  go  to  London  at  all,  nor  to 
repose  upon  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale.  But  recollecting  his  promise 
to  his  noble  friend  before  his  departure,  he 
resolved  to  endure  any  thing  rather  thanviolate 
such  an  engagement ;  and  consequently  wrote 
to  say  he  would  wait  upon  the  Earl  as  soon  as 
the  tenn  was  over,  to  the  dose  of  which  diere 
wanted  but  a  week  or  two  at  that  time. 

In  that  week  or  two,  however,  Wilton  was 
destined  to  feel  some  of  the  first  inconveniences 
attending  a  sudden  change  in  his  finances. 
Remembering,  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  his  income  was  gone,  he 
instantly  began  to  contract  all  his  expenses, 
and  suffered,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  not 
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a  few  of  the  painful  followers  of  comparative 
poverty. 

He  DOW  feit,  and  feit  bitterly,  that  the  small 
sam  which  he  receiyed  from  his  coUege  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  at  the  Uni- 
Tersi^,  even  with  the  greatest  economy ;  so  that 
besides  his  promise  to  the  Earl,  to  accept  what- 
ever  Lord  Byerdale  should  oiTer  him,  absolute 
necessity  seemed  to  force  him  as  a  dependent 
upon  that  nobleman,  at  least  tili  he  could  hear 
some  news  of  his  more  generous  friend. 

It  18  an  undoubted  iact,  that  small  annoy- 
ances  are  often  more  difficult  to  bear  than  evils  of 
greater  magnitude ;  and  Wilton  feit  all  those  at- 
tendant  upon  his  present  Situation  most  acutely. 
To  appear  diiFerently  amongst  his  noble  com- 
rades  at  the  University ;  to  have  no  longer  a 
horse  to  join  them  in  their  rides ;  to  be  obliged  to 
seil  the  fine  books  he  had  coUected,  and  one  or 
two  smaU  pictures  by  great  masters  which  he  had 
bought ;  to  be  questioned  and  commiserated  by 
the  acquaintances  who  cared  the  least  for  him ; 
—all  these  were  separate  souroes  of  great  and 
acute  pain  to  a  feeling  and  sensitive  heart,  not 
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yet  accustomed  to  adversity.  Wilton,  however, 
had  not  been  schooling  Iiis  own  mind  in  vain 
for  thc  last  two  years;  and  though  he  feit  as 
much  as  any  one,  every  privation,  yet  he  suc- 
ceeded  in  bearing  them  all  with  calmness  and 
fortitude,  and  perhaps  even  curtailed  every  in- 
dulgence  more  sternly  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  time,  from  a  fear  that  the  re- 
luctance  which  he  feit  might  in  any  degree 
blind  his  eyes  to  that  which  was  just  and  right. 

A  few  instruments  of  music,  a  few  books  not 
absolutely  required  in  his  studies,  his  implements 
for  drawing,  and  all  the  little  trinkets  or  gifts 
of  any  kind  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Earl  of  Sunbury,  were  the  only  things  that  he 
still  preserved,  which  merited  in  any  degree 
the  name  of  superfluities.  With  the  sum  ob- 
tained  from  the  sale  of  the  rest,  he  discharged 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  all  the  expenses  of 
the  preceding  term,  took  his  first  degree  with 
honour,  and  then  set  out  upon  his  joarney  to 
London. 

No  adventure  attended  him  upon  the  way ; 
and  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  pre- 
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sented  himself  at  an  early  liour  at  the  bouse  of 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale.  After  waiting  for  sorae 
time,  he  was  received  by  that  nobleman  with  a 
cold  and  stately  air ;  and  liaving  given  bim  a 
hint,  that  it  would  have  been  more  respectful  if 
hebad  come  up  immediately  to  London,  instead 
of  waiting  at  Oxford  tili  the  end  of  tlie  tcrni, 
the  Earl  proceeded  to  inform  bim  of  bis  views. 
"  Our  noble  and  excellent  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Sunbury,"  said  the  statesman,  "  was  very 
anxious,  Mr.  Brown,  that  I  should  receive  you 
as  my  private  seeretary.  Now,  as  I  informed 
hiro,  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  always  em- 
ployed  cannot  of  course  be  removed  from  that 
Situation  without  cause ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
what  between  my  public  and  my  private  busi- 
ness,  I  have  need  of  greater  assistance  than  he 
can  render  me.  I  have  need,  in  fact,  of  two 
private  secretaries,  and  one  will  naturally  suc- 
ceed  the  other,  when,  as  will  probably  be  the 
case,  in  about  six  months  the  first  is  removed 
by  appointment  to  a  higher  office.  I  will  give 
you  tili  to-morrow  to  consider,  whether  the  post 
I  now  offer  you  is  worth  your  acceptance.    The 
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salary  we  must  make  the  same  as  the  allowance 
which  has  lately  unfortunately  ceased;  and  I  am 
only  sorry  that  I  can  give  you  no  further  time 
for  reflection,  as  I  have  already  delayed  three 
weeks  without  deciding  between  various  appli- 
cauts,  in  order  to  give  yöu  time  to  arrive  in 
London." 

Wilton  replied  not  at  the  moment ;  for  there 
ivas  certainly  not  one  word  said  by  the  Elarl  which 
could  give  him  any  assignable  cause  of  offence^ 
and  yet  he  was  grieved  and  oiFended.  It  was 
the  tone,  the  manner,  the  cold  haughtiness  of 
every  look  and  gesture  that  pained  him«  He 
was  not  moved  by  any  boyish  conceit;  he 
was  always  willing,  even  in  his  own  mind,  to 
oiFer  deep  respect  to  high  rank,  or  high  Station, 
or  high  talents.  He  would  have  been  ready 
to  own  at  once,  that  the  E^rl  was  far  superior 
to  himself  in  all  these  particulars;  but  that 
which  did  annoy  him,  as  it  mightannoy  any  one, 
was  to  be  made  to  feel  the  superiority,  at  every 
word,  by  the  language  and  demeanour  of  the 
Earl  himself. 

He  retired,  tben,  to  the  inn,  where,  for  the  first 
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timeduring  all  his  many  visits  to  London,  he  had 
taken  up  bis  residence;  and  there,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room,  he  thought  bitterly  over 
Lord  Byerdale's  proposal.  The  Situation  of- 
fered  to  him  was  fiur  inferior  to  what  he  had 
been  led  to  expect;  and  he  evidendy  saw,  that 
the  demeanour  of  the  Earl  himself  would  render 
errery  circumstance  connected  with  it  painfuly 
or  at  least  unpleasant  Yet,  what  was  he  to 
do?  There  were,  indeed,  a  thousand  other 
ways  of  gainlng  his  livelihood,  at  least  tili  the 
Earl  of  Sunbury  was  set  free ;  but  then,  his 
promise  that  he  would  not  refuse  any  thing 
which  was  offered  by  Lord  Byerdale  again 
came  into  his  mind,  and  he  determined,  with 
that  resolute  firmness  which  characterised  him 
even  at  an  early  age,  to  bear  all,  and  to  endure 
all;  to  keep  his  word  with  the  Earl  to  the 
letter,  and  to  accept  an  office,  in  the  execution 
of  which,  he  anticipated  nothing  but  pain,  raor- 
tification,  and  discomfort* 

Such  being  the  case,  he  thought  it  much 
better  to  write  his  resolutions  to  the  Earl,  than 
to  expose  himself  to  more  humiliation  by  speak- 
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ing  with  him  on  the  subject  again.  He  liad 
sufFered  suflSciently  in  their  last  conversation 
on  tliat  matter,  and  he  feit  that  he  should  have 
enough  to  endure  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  He  wrote,  indeed,  as  coldly  as  the 
Earl  had  spoken ;  but  he  made  no  allusion  to 
iiis  disappointment,  or  to  any  hopes  of  more 
elevated  employment.  He  expressed  himself 
ready  to  commence  his  labours  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  thought  right ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
days  was  fully  established  as  the  second  private 
seeretary  of  the  Earl. 

The  next  three  or  four  months  of  his  life 
we  shall  pass  over  as  briefly  äs  possible,  for 
they  were  checkered  by  no  incident  of  very 
great  interest.  The  Earl  employed  him  daily, 
but  how  did  he  employ  him  ? —  As  a  mere  clerk. 
No  public  paper,  nö  document  of  any  import- 
ance,  passed  through  his  hands.  Letters  on 
private  business,  the  details  of  some  estates  in 
Shropshire,  copies  of  long  and  to  him  raeaning- 
less  accounts,  and  uotes  and  memorandums,  re- 
ferring  to  afFairs  of  very  little  interest,  were  the 
oceupations  given  to  a  man  of  active»  energetic, 
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and  cultivated  mind,  of  eager  aspirations,  aiid 
a  glowing  fancy.  It  may  be  asked,  how  did 
the  Earl  treat  hiin  too? — As  a  clerk  I  and  not 
as  most  men  of  gentlemanly  feeling  would  treat 
a  clerk.  Seidom  any  salutation  marked  bis 
entrance  into  the  room,  and  cold,  formal  Orders 
were  all  that  he  received* 

Wilton  bore  it  all  with  admirable  patience;  he 
murmured  not,  otherwjse  than  in  secret;  but 
often  when  he  returned  to  bis  own  soHtary 
room,  in  the  small  lodging  he  had  taken  for 
himself  in  London,  the  heart  within  iiis  bosom 
feit  llke  a  newly-imprisoned  bird,  as  if  it  would 
beat  itself  to  death  against  the  bars  tbat  con- 
fined  it. 

Amidst  all  this,  there  was  sonie  consolation 
came.  A  letter  arrived  one  morning,  after 
this  bad  continued  about  two  months,  bearing 
one  postmark  from  Oxford,  and  another  from 
Italy.  It  was  from  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  who 
was  better,  and  wrote  in  high  spirits.  He  had 
been  arrested  by  the  French,  and  having  been 
taken  for  a  general  officer  of  distiuction,  had 
been  detained  for  several  weeks.     But  he  had 
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the  sudden  straitening  of  his  means.  Such, 
then,  was  his  Situation  when,  towards  the  end 
of  about  three  months,  a  new  change  came 
over  his  fate,  a  new  era  began,  in  the  history  of 
his  life. 
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CHAP.  XL 

How  often  is  it  that  a  new  acquaintance, 
begun  under  accidental  circumstances,  forms 
an  epocha  in  life  ?  How  often  does  it  change 
in  every  respect  the  current  of  our  days  on 
earth  —  ayl  and  a£Pect  eternity  itself?  The 
poiiit  of  time  at  which  we  form  such  an  ac« 
quaintance  is,  in  fact,  tbe  spot  at  which  two 
streams  meeU  Tbere,  the  waters  of  both  are 
insensibly  blended  together  —  the  clear  and 
the  turbid,  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  rapid 
and  the  slow.  Eaeh  not  only  modifies  the 
manner,  and  the  direction«  and  the  progre&s 
of  the  other  with  which  it  mingles,  but  even  if 
any  material  object  separates  the  united  stream 
again  into  two,  the  individuality  of  both  those 
that  originally  formed  it  is  lost,  and  each  is 
affected  for  ever  by  the  progr^  they  have  had 
together. 

YOI .  X.  N 
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Wiltoii  Brown  was  now  once  more  moviiig 
at  ease.  He  liad  his  horses  and  his  servant, 
and  bis  small  convenient  apartments  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's. 
He  could  enjoy  the  various  objects  which  the 
jnetropolis  presented  from  time  to  time  to  satisiy 
the  taste  or  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and 
he  could  mingle  in  his  leisure  hours  with  the 
few  amongst  the  acquaintances  he  had  made  in 
passing  through  a  public  school,  or  residing  at 
the  University,  whotn  he  had  learned  to  love 
or  to  esteem.  He  sought  them  not,  indeed, 
and  he  courted  no  great  society ;  for  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  one  amongst  those  he  knew  whose 
taste,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  were  alto- 
gether  congenial  with  his  own.  Indeed,  when 
any  one  has  found  such,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances,  throughout  the  course  of  life,  he  may 
sit  himself  down  saying,  "  Oh !  happy  that 
I  am,  in  the  wide  universe  of  matter  and  of 
spirit  I  am  not  alone!  There  are  beings  of 
kindred  sympathies  linked  to  myself  by  ties  of 
love  which  it  never  can  be  the  will  of  Almighty 
Beneficence  that  death  itself  should  break  I " 
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If  Wilton  feit  thus  towards  any  one  it  was 
towards  the  Earl  of  Sunbury;  but  yet  there 
was  a  difierence  between  his  sensations  towards 
that  kind  friend  and  those  of  which  wc  have 
spoken,  on  which  we  need  not  pause  in  this 
place.  Except  in  his  society,  however,  Wilton's 
thoughts  were  nearly  aloue.  There  were  one 
or  two  young  noblemen  and  others,  for  whom 
he  feit  a  great  regard,  a  high  esteem,  a  certain 
degree  of  habitual  affection,  but  that  was  all» 
and  thus  his  time  in  general  passed  solitarily 
enough. 

With  tlie  Earl  of  Byerdale  he  did  not  per- 
haps  interchange  ten  words  in  three  months, 
although  when  he  was  writing  in  the  same 
room  with  him  he  had  more  than  once  re- 
marked  the  eyes  of  the  Earl  fixed  stern  and 
intent  upon  him  from  beneath  their  overhang- 
ing  brows,  as  if  he  would  have  asked  him  some 
dark  and  important  question,  or  proposed  to  him 
some  dangerous  and  terrible  act  which  he  dai'ed 
hardly  name. 

•*  Were  he  some  Italian  minister,"  thought 
Wilton»  sometimes,  ^^  and  I»  as  at  present,  his 
N  2 
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poor  secretary,  I  should  expect  him  every  mo- 
ment  to  commend  the  assassination  of  some 
enemy  to  my  convenient  skill  in  such  a&irs." 

At  length  one  moming  when  be  arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  Earl  to  pursue  his  daily 
task,  he  saw  a  travelling  carrlage  at  the  door 
with  two  servants,  English  and  foreign,  dis- 
encumbering  it  from  the  trunks  which  were 
thereunto  attached  in  somewhat  less  convenient 
guise  than  in  the  present  day.  He  took  no 
note,  however,  and  entered  as  usual,  proceeding 
at  once  to  the  cabinet,  where  he  usually  fouud 
the  Earl  at  that  bour.  He  was  there  and 
alone,  nor  did  the  entrance  of  Wilton  create 
any  farther  change  in  his  proceedings  than 
merely  to  point  to  another  table,  saying,  "  Three 
letters  to  answer  there,  Mr.  Brown — the  Cor- 
ners are  turned  down  with  directions." 

Wilton  sat  down  and  proceeded  as  usual ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  ended  the  first  letter  and  begun 
a  second,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  unceremoniously  open,  and  a  young 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  slightly,  but  very 
gracefully  made,  extremely  handsome  in  fea- 
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tures,  but  pale  in  complexion,  and  with  a 
quick,  wandering,  and  yet  marking  eye,  which 
seemed  to  bespeak  much  of  intelligence,  but  no 
great  steadiness  of  character.  He  was  dressed 
strangely  enough,  in  a  silk  dressing-gown  of 
the  richest-flowered  embroidery,  slippers  of 
crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  upon  bis 
feet,  and  a  crimson  velvet  nightcap  with  gold 
tasseis  on  bis  head. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  really  cruel," 
cried  he,  advancing  towards  the  Earl,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  light  reproach,  ^*  to  go 
away  and  leave  me,  when  I  come  back  from 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles'  distance,  with- 
out  even  waiting  to  see  my  most  beautiful  dress- 
ing-gown. Really  you  fathers  are  beconiing 
excessively  undutiful  towards  your  children ! 
You  bave  wanted  some  one  so  long  to  keep 
you  in  order,  my  Lord,  that  I  see  evidently,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  hold  a  tight  band  over  you. 
But  teil  me,  in  pity  teil  me,  did  you  ever  see 
any  thing  so  exquisite  as  this  dressing-gown  ? 
Its  beauty  would  be  nothing  without  its  superb- 
ness,  and  its  splendour  nothing  without  its 
y  3 
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delicacy.  The  richness  of  the  silk  wou!d  be 
lost  without  the  radiant  colours  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  miraculous  taste  of  the  embroidery 
would  be  entirely  thrown  away  lipon  any  other 
stufF  than  that.  In  short,  one  might  write  a 
catechism  upon  it,  my  Lord.  TTiere  is  nothing 
on  all  the  earth  equal  to  it.  No  man  has,  or 
has  had,  or  will  have,  any  thing  that  can  com- 
pete  with  it.  Gold  could  not  buy  it  I  was 
obliged  to  seduce  the  girl  that  worked  it ;  and 
then,  like  Ulysses  with  Circe,  I  bound  her  to 
perform  what  task  I  liked.  *  Produce  me,'  I 
exclaimed,  ^  a  dressing-gown  ! '  and  lo!  it  Stands 
before  you." 

Wilton  Brown  turned  his  eyes  for  an  instant 
to  the  countenance  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld  there,  for  the 
first  time,  something  that  might  be  called  a 
good-humoured  smile.  The  change  of  Wilton's 
Position,  slight  as  it  was,  seemed  to  call  the  at« 
tention  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  instantly 
approached  the  table  where  he  sat,  exclaimlng, 
"  Wlio  is  this  ?  I  don't  know  him.  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  light  tone 
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«-*  ^  what  do  you  roean,  by  suffering  my  father 
to  run  riot  in  this  way,  wbile  I  am  gone?  Why, 
sir,  I  find  Iie  has  addicted  himself  to  cour- 
tierism,  and  to  cringing,  and  to  sitting  in 
cabinets,  and  to  making  long  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  all  sorts  of  vices  of 
the  same  kind,  so  as  nearly  to  have  fallen 
into  prime  ministerisn).  All  this  is  very  bad  — 
very  bad,  indeed " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you  will  gain 
the  character  of  a  madman  without  deserving  it." 

"  Pray,  papa,  let  me  alone,"  replied  the 
young  man,  afiecting  a  boyish  tone ;  ^^  you  only 
Interrupt  me:  may  I  ask,  sir,  what  is  your 
name?''  he  continued,  still  addressing  Wilton. 

'*  My  name,  sir/'  replied  the  other,  slightly 
colouring  at  such  an  abrupt  demand,  ^'is  Wilton 
Brown." 

"  Then,  Wilton,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
replied  the  other,  holding  out  bis  band  -»^^  you 
are  the  very  person  I  wanted  to  see ;  for  it  so 
happens,  that  my  wise,  prudent,  and  statesman- 
like  friend,  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  having  far 
greater  confidence  in  the  security  of  my  noddle 
N  4 
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than  has  my  worthy  parent  here,  bas  entrusted 
to  me  for  your  behoof  one  long  letter,  and  innu- 
merable  long  messages,  together  with  a  strong 
recommendation  to  you,  to  take  me  to  your 
bosom,  and  cberish  me  as  any  old  man  would 
do  bis  grandson ;  namely,  witb  tbe  most  doating, 
short-sighted,  and  depraving  afFection,  wbich 
can  be  sbown  towards  a  wayward,  wbimsical, 
tiresome,  capricious  boy ;  and  now,  if  you  don't 
like  my  own  account  of  myself,  or  the  specimen 
you  bave  bad  this  moming,  you  bad  better  lay 
down  your  pen,  and  come  and  take  a  walk  with 
me,  in  order  to  sbake  oiF  your  dislike;  for  it 
must  be  sbaken  oiF,  and  tbe  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better." 

The  Earl's  brow  had  by  this  time  gathered 
into  a  very  ominous  sort  of  frown,  and  he  in- 
formed  bis  son  in  a  stern  tone,  that  bis  clerk 
Mr.  Brown  was  engaged  in  business  of  im- 
portance,  and  would  not  be  free  from  it,  he 
feared,  tili  three  o'clock. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  e*en  go  and  sleep  tili 
three,*'  replied  the  young  man.  "  At  that  hour, 
Mr.  Brown,  I  will  come  and  seek  you.    I  bave 
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an  immensi^  to  say  to  you,  all  about  nothing 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  tfaat  I  shonld  disgorge  myself  as  soon  as 
possibW 

Thus  saying,  he  tumed  gaily  on  his  heel, 
and  left  the  Earl's  cabinet« 

**  You  must  excuse  him,  Mr.  Brown/'  said 
the  Earl,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone ;  ^'  he  is  wild 
with  spirits  and  youth,  bat  he  will  soon,  I  trust, 
demean  himself  more  properly." 

Wilton  made  no  reply^  but  thought  that  if 
the  demeanour  of  the  son  was  not  altogether 
pleasant,  the  demeanour  of  the  fiither  was  ten 
times  worse.  When  the  three  letters  were 
written,  Lord  Byerdale  immediately  informed 
Wilton  that  he  should  have  no  farther  oceupa« 
tion  for  him  that  day,  although  the  clock  had 
not  mach  passed  the  first  hour  after  noon ;  and 
as  it  was  evident,  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  encourage  any  intimacy  between  him  and 
his  son,  the  young  gentleman  retired  to  his 
own  lodgings,  and  ordering  his  horse  to  be 
b'rought  round  quickly,  prepared  to  take  a 
lengthened  ride  into  the  country. 
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Before  the  horse  could  be  saddled,  how- 
ever,  a  servant  announced  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
and  the  next  moment  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale  entered  the  room.  There  was  some- 
thing  in  the  narae  that  sounded  familiär  in  the 
ears  of  Wilton  Brown,  he  could  not  teil  why. 
He  almost  expected  to  see  a  fiuniliar  face  pre- 
sent  itself  at  the  open  door ;  for  so  little  liad 
been  the  communication  between  himself  and 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  that  he  had  never  known 
tili  that  niorning  that  the  Earl  had  a  son,  nor 
ever  heard  the  second  title  of  the  family  before. 
He  received  his  visiter,  however,  with  pleasure, 
not  exactly  for  the  young  nobleman's  own  sake, 
but  rather  on  account  of  the  letters  and  mes- 
sages  which  he  had  promised  from  the  Earl  of 
Sunbnry, 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  now  dressed  as  miglit 
well  become  a  man  of  rank  in  his  day;  with 
a  certain  spiee  of  foppery  in  his  apparel,  in- 
deed,  and  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  fashion 
and  materials  of  his  clothes  from  those  ordina- 
rily  worn  in  England,  which  might  just  mark, 
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to  an  observing  eye,  that  they  had  been  made 
in  a  foreign  country. 

His  demeanour  was  mach  more  calm  and 
sedate  tban  it  had  been  in  the  morning ;  and 
sitting  down,  he  began  by  a  reproach  to  Wilton, 
for  having  gone  away  without  waiting  to  see 
him  again. 

"  The  fact  is,  ray  Lord,"  replied  Wihon, 
'<  that  the  Earl,  though  he  did  not  absolutely 
send  me  away,  gave  me  such  an  intimation  to 
depart,  that  I  could  not  well  avoid  it." 

•*  It  strikes  me,  Wilton,"  said  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  familiarly,  *^  that  my  father  is  treating 
you  extremely  ill;  Lord  Sunbury  gave  me  a 
hint  of  the  kind,  when  I  saw  him  in  Rome ;  and 
I  see  that  he  said  even  less  than  the  truth." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  my  Lord," 
answered  Wilton,  after  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  master  some  very  painfui  emotions — ^*  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  my  Lord,  of  conduct  that 
I  voluntarily  endure." 

•*  Very  well  answered,  Wilton  I "  replied  the 
young  lord,  <*biit  not  logically,  my  good  friend. 
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Every  gentleman  has  a  right  to  expect  gentle- 
manly  treatment.  He  bas  a  right  to  complain 
if  he  does  not  meet  with  that  which  he  has  a 
right  to  expect ;  and  he  does  not  bar  himself  of 
that  right  of  complaint,  because  any  circum- 
stances  render  it  expedient  or  right  for  him  not 
to  resist  the  ill-treatment  at  which  he  murmors. 
However,  it  is  more  to  your  honour  that  yoi^  do 
not  complain ;  but  I  know  my  father  well,  and, 
of  course,  amongst  a  great  many  high  qualities, 
there  are  some  not  quite  so  pleasant  We  must 
mend  this  matter  for  you,  however,  and  what  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  now,  is,  that  you  must  not 
spoil  all  I  do,  by  any  pride  of  that  kind  which 
will  make  you  hold  back  when  I  pull  forward." 
"  Indeed,  my  Lord,**  replied  Wilton,  "you 
would  particularly  oblige  me  by  making  no 
effort  to  change  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed.  All  the  communication  which  takes 
place  between  your  Lordship's  father  and  my- 
self  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  transäction  of 
business,  and  we  can  never  stand  in  any  other 
relation  towards  each  other  than  that  of  minister 
and  private  secretary.** 
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^  Or  derkj  as  he  called  you  to  me  to-day," 
Said  Lord  Sberbrooke  drily. 

"  The  name  matters  very  little,  my  Lord/* 
replied  Wilton ;  **  he  calls  me  secretary  to  my- 
self,  and  such  he  stated  me  to  be  in  the  little 
memorandum  of  my  appointment,  which  he 
gave  me ;  but  if  it  please  him  better  to  call  me 
clerk,  why,  let  him  do  it.'' 

<^  Oh !  I  shall  not  remonstrate,"  replied 
Lord  Sherbrooke ;  ^^  I  never  argue  with  my 
father.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  undutiful 
and  disrespectful)  and  I  am  the  most  dutiful  of 
all  sona;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  generally 
somehow  gets  the  better  of  me  in  argument-* 
the  more  completely  the  more  wrong  he  is. 
But,  nerertheless,  I  can  find  means  to  drive 
him,  if  not  to  persuade  him,  to  lead  him,  if  not 
to  convince  him ;  and  having  had  my  own  way 
fi*om  childhood  up  to  the  present  hour — alas ! 
that  I  should  say  it,  after  having  taken  the  way 
that  I  have  taken —  I  do  not  intend  to  give  it 
up  just  now^  80  I  will  soon  drive  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent  way  with  you,  while  you  have  no  share 
in  the  matter,  but  that  of  merely  suffering  me 
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to  assume,  at  oncei  the  character  of  an  old 
frieiid,  and  not  an  insincere  one.  On  the 
latter  point,  indeed,  you  must  believe  me  to  be 
just  as  sincere  as  my  father  is  insincere;  for 
you  very  well  know,  Wilton,  that,  in  this  world 
of  ours,  it  is  much  more  by  avoiding  the 
faults  than  by  foliowing  the  virtues  of  our 
parents,  that  we  get  on  in  life.  Every  fool  can 
see  where  his  father  is  a  fool,  and  can  take  care 
not  to  be  foolish  in  the  same  way;  but  it  is 
a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  appreciate  a 
father's  wisdom,  and  learn  to  be  wise  like 
him." 

^^  The  latter,  my  Lord,  I  should  think,  would 
be  the  nobler  endeavour/*  rcplied  Wilton; 
'<  though  I  cannot  say  what  would  have  been 
my  own  case,  if  I  had  ever  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  a  father's  care." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  for  a  moment  or  two  made 
no  reply,  but  looked  down  upon  the  ground, 
apparently  Struck  by  the  tone  in  which  Wilton 
spoke.  He  answered  at  length,  bowever, 
raising  his  eyes  with  one  of  his  gay  looks» 
*  After  all,  we  are  but  mortals,  my  dear  Wil- 
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toDi  and  we  must  have  our  little  follies  and 

Tices.    I  would  not  be  an  angel  for  the  world, 

for  my  part;  and  besides  —  for  so  staid  and 

sober  a  young  man  as  you  are — you  forget  that 

I  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  my  falber, 

to  check  bim  when  I  see  bim  going  wrong, 

and  to  put  bim  in  tbe  rigbt  way;  to  afford  bim, 

DOW  and  then,  a  little  filial  correction,  and  take 

care  of  bis  morals  and  bis  education.     Wby, 

if  be  bad  not  me  to  look  after  bim,  I  do  not 

know  wbat  would  become  of  bim.     However,  I 

see,"  he  added  in  a  graver  tone,  **  tbat  I  must 

not  jest  witb  you,   until  you  know  me  and 

understand  me  better.     Wbat  I  mean  is,  ibat 

we  are   to   be   friends,  remember.      It  is  all 

arranged   between  tbe  Earl  of  Sunbury  and 

myself*     We  are  to  be  friends,  tben ;  and  sucb 

being  tbe  case,  I  will  take  care  tliat  my  Lord 

of  Bjrerdale  does  not  call  my  friend  bis  clerk, 

nor  treat  bim  in  any  otber  manner  tban  as  my 

friend.     And  now,  Wilton,  set  about  tbe  matter 

as  fast  as  ever  you  can.     Tbere  is  my  letter  of 

recommendation   from   tbe  Earl  of  Sunbury, 

wbich  I  bope  will  break  down  some  barriers. 
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the  rest  I  must  do  for  myself.  You  will  find 
me  füll  of  faults,  füll  of  foUies,  and  füll  of  vices; 
for  though  it  may  be  a  difficult  thing  to  be  füll 
of  three  things  at  once^  yet  the  faults,  follies, 
and  vices  within  me  seem  to  fiU  me  altogether, 
each  in  tum,  and  yet  altogether.  In  fact,  they 
put  me  in  mind  of  two  liquids  with  which  I  once 
saw  an  Italian  conjurer  perform  a  curious  trick» 
He  filled  a  glass  with  a  certain  liquid,  which 
looked  like  water,  up  to  the  very  brim,  and  then 
poured  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  another 
liquid  without  increasing  the  liquid  in  the  glass 
by  a  drop.  Now  sometimes  my  foUy  seems  to 
fiU  me  so  completely,  that  I  should  think  there 
was  no  room  for  vices,  but  those  vices  find  some 
means  to  slip  in,  without  incommoding  me  in 
the  least.  However,  I  will  leave  you  now  to 
read  your  letters,  and  to  wonder  at  your  sage 
and  prudent  friend,  the  Earl  of  Sunbury, 
having  introduced  to  your  acquaintance,  and 
recommended  to  your  friendship,  one  who  has 
made  half  the  capitals  of  Europe  ring  with 
bis  pranks.  The  secret  is,  Wilton,  that  the 
Earl  knows  both  me  and  you.     He  pays  you 
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tfae  high  compliment  of  thinking  you  can  be 
die  companion  of  a  very  faulty  man,  witbout  ac- 
qniring  bis  faults ;  and  be  knows  tbat,  tbough 
I  cannot  eure  myself  of  my  own  errors,  I  bäte 
them  too  much  to  wisb  any  one  to  imitate 
them.  Wben  you  have  done  reading/'  be 
added,  ^<  come  and  join  me  at  Monsieur  Fau« 
bert's  Riding  Scbool,  in  tbe  lane  going  up  to 
tbe  Oxford  Road:  I  see  your  borse  at  tbe 
door  —  I  will  get  one  tbere,  and  we  will  have 
a  ride  in  tbe  country.  By  beavens,  wbat  a 
beautifiil  picture !  It  is  quite  a  little  gem. 
That  cbild*8  bead  must  be  a  Correggio/' 

**  I  believe  it  is,"  replied  Willon  :  "  I  saw  it 
accidentally  at  an  auction,  and  bought  it  for  a 
mere  trifle," 

"  Yoii  have  tbe  eye  of  a  judge,**  replied  bis 
companion.  '^  Do  not  be  long  ere  you  join 
me ;"  and  looking  at  every  little  object  of  Orna- 
ment or  luxury  that  tbe  room  contained,  Stand- 
ing a  minute  or  two  before  anotber  picture, 
taking  up^  and  examining  all  over,  a  small 
bronze  urn,  that  stood  on  one  of  tbe  tables, 
and  criticising   tbe  bilts  of  two  or  tbree  of 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Wilton's  swords,  that  stood  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  he  made  his  way  out,  like  Hamlet, 
^^  withoiit  his  eyes,"  and  left  his  new  acquaint- 
ance  to  read  his  letter  in  peace. 

In  that  letter,  which  was  in  every  respect 
most  kind,  Wilton  found  that  the  Earl  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  character  of  the  young 
nobleman  who  had  just  left  him.  He  repre- 
sented  him,  very  much  as  he  had  represented 
himself,  füll  of  follies,  and,  unfortunately,  but 
too  much  addicted  to  let  those  follies  run  into 
vices.  "  Though  he  neither  gambled  nor  drank 
for  pleasure,"  the  Earl  said,  "yet,  as  if  for 
variety,  he  would  sometimes  do  both  to  excess. 
In  other  respects,  he  had  lived  a  life  of  great 
profligacy,  seeming  utterly  careless  of  the  re- 
proaches  of  any  one,  and  rather  taking  means 
to  make  any  fresh  act  of  licence  generally 
known,  than  to  conceal  it.  Nor  is  this,"  con- 
linued  the  Earl,  *•  from  that  worst  of  all  vani- 
ties,  which  attaches  fame  to  what  is  infäkiious, 
and  confounds  notoriety  with  renoton,  but  ra- 
ther from  a  sort  of  daringness  of  disposition, 
which  prompts  him  to  avow    openly  any  act 
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to  which  tbere  may  be  risk  attached.  Witli  all 
tbese  bad  qualities,'^  the  Earl  proceeded,  *^  there 
are  many  good  ones.  To  be  bold  as  a  lion  is 
but  a  corporeal  endowment,  but  he  adds  to  that 
the  mo6t  perfect  sinceiity  and  firankness.  He 
would  neither  fcdsify  bis  word  nor  deny  an 
act  that  he  has  committed  for  the  world.  His 
mind  is  sufficiently  acute,  and  his  heart  suffi- 
ciently  good  to  see  distinctly  the  evils  of  un- 
bridled  licence,  and  to  condemn  it  in  his  own 
case ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would  lead  or  encourage  any  one  in  that  course 
which  he  has  pursued  himself.  In  short,  his 
own  passions  are  as  the  bonds  cast  around  the 
Hebrew  giant  when  he  slept,  to  give  him  over 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  lead 
him  into  wrong.  The  consecrated  locks  of  the 
Nazarite — I  mean,  purity  and  ionocence  of  heart 
— bave  been  shom  away  completely  in  the  lap  of 
one  Delilah  or  another ;  and  though  he  hates 
those  who  hold  him  captive,  he  is  constrained  to 
follow  where  they  lead.  I  think  you  may  do 
him  good,  Wilton ;  I  am  certain  he  can  do  you 
no  härm :  I  believe  that  he  is  capable,  and  I 
o  2 
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am  certain  that  he  is  willing,  to  make  your 
abode  in  London  more  pleasant  to  you,  and 
to  open  that  path  for  your  advancement,  which 
bis  father  would  have  put  you  in,  if  be  had 
fulfilled  the  promises  that  he  made  to  me." 
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CHAP.    XII. 

A  F£W  weeks  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  progress  of  the  life  of  Wilton  Brown,  He 
found  the  young  Lord  Sherbrooke  all  that  he 
had  been  represented  to  be  in  every  good 
point  of  character,  and  less  in  every  evil  point» 
He  did  not,  it  is  trae,  studiously  veil  from  bis 
new  friend  bis  libertine  habits, '  or  bis  light 
and  reckless  character;  but  it  so  happened, 
that  when  in  society  with  Wilton  his  mind 
8eemed  tb  find  food  and  occupation  of  a  higher 
sort,  and,  on  almost  all  occasions,  wheu  con-* 
versing  with  bim,  he  showed  bimself,  as  he 
mi^t  always  have  appeared,  a  high-bred  and 
well-informed  gentleman,  who,  though  somewhat 
wild  and  rasb,  possessed  a  cultivated  mind»  a 
rieh  and  playful  &ncy,  and  a  kind  and  honour- 
able  heart. 

Wilton  80on  discovered  that  he  could  be- 
o  3 
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come  attached  to  him,  and  ere  long  he  found  a 
new  point  of  interest  in  the  character  of  his  young 
companion,  which  was  a  sort  of  dark  and  solemn 
gloom  that  feil  upon  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  would  seize  him  in  the  midst  of  his  gayest 
moments,  leaving  him,  for  the  time,  plunged  in 
deep  and  sombre  meditations.  This  stränge  fit 
was  very  often  succeeded  by  bursts  of  gaiety 
and  merriment,  to  the  fuU  as  wild  and  joyous  as 
those  that  went  before;  and  Wilton's  curiosity 
and  sympathy  were  both  excited  by  a  State 
of  mind  which  he  marked  attentively,  and 
which,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  it  en-* 
tirely,  showed  him  that  there  was  some  grief 
hidden  but  not  vanquished  in  the  heart. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  did  not  see  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  his  friend  fixed  upon  him  without  no« 
tice;  and  one  day  he  said,  «<Do  not  look  at 
me  in  these  fits,  Wilton ;  and  ask  me  no  ques« 
tions.  It  is  the  evil  spirit  upon  me,  and  he 
must  have  his  hour/* 

As  the  time  passed  on,  Wilton  and  the  young 
lord  became  daily  companions,  and  the  Earl 
eould  not  avoid  showing,  at  all  events,  some 
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civility  to  the  constant  associate  of  his  son.  He 
gradoally  began  to  converse  with  him  more 
frequently.  He  eren  ventured,  every  now  and 
then,  upon  a  smile.  He  talked  for  an  instant^ 
sometimes,  upon  the  passing  events  of  the  day; 
and,  once  or  twice^  asked  him  to  dine,  when  he 
and  hisson  would  otherwise  have  been  t£te-<^ite. 
All  this  was  pleasant  to  Wilton;  for  Lord 
Sherbrooke  managed  it  so  well,  by  merely 
marking  a  particular  preference  for  his  society, 
that  tbere  was  no  restraint  or  force  in  the 
matter,  and  the  change  worked  itself  gradually 
viüiout  any  words  or  remonstrance«  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  however,  one  little  event  oc* 
curred,  which,  thongh  twenty  other  things  might 
have  been  of  much  more  importance  and  mach 
more  disagreeable  in  their  consequences,  pained 
Wilton  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  thing  he 
had  endured. 

One  day,  when  the  E^l  was  confined  to  his 
drawing-room  by  a  slight  fit  of  gout,  Wilton 
had  visited  him  for  a  moment,  to  obtain  more 
particular  directions  in  regard  to  something 
which  he  had  been  directed  [to  write.  Just  aa 
o  4 
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he  had  received  those  directions,  and  was  about 
to  retire,  tlie  Duke  of  Gaveston  was  announced; 
and  in  passing  tbrough  a  second  room  beyond, 
into  which  the  Earl  could  see,  Wilton  came 
suddenly  lipon  the  Duke,  and  in  him  at  once 
recognised  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  aided  in 
delivering  from  the  clutches  of  some  gentlemen 
practitioners  on  the  King's  Highway»  Their 
meeting  was  so  sudden,  that  the  Duke,  though  he 
evidently  recoUected  instantly  the  face  of  Wilton 
Brown,  could  not  connect  it  with  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  he  had  seen  it.  Wilton,  on 
bis  part,  merely  bowed  and  passed  on ;  and  the 
Duke,  advancing  to  Lord  Byerdale,  asked  at 
once,  ^'  W^ho  is  that  young  gentleman?  his 
face  is  quite  familiär  to  me." 

"  It  is  only  my  clerk,"  replied  the  Earl  in 
a  careless  tone.  ^*  I  hope  your  Grace  received 
my  letter." 

Wilton  had  not  yet  quitted  the  room,  and  heard 
it  all ;  but  he  went  out  without  pause.  When 
the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  howeyer,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  stemly  upon  the 
ground,  and  summoning  every  good  and  firm 
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feeling  to  bis  aid.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessfui :  he 
once  more  conquered  the  strong  temptation  to 
tbrowup  his  employment  instanüy ;  and,  asking 
himself,  **Wbat  have  I  to  do  with  pride?" 
he  proceeded  with  his  daily  task  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 

No  consequences  foUowed  at  the  moment; 
but  befbre  we  proceed  to  the  more  aetive  biisi- 
ness  of  our  stoiy,  we  must  pause  upon  one 
other  iocident,  of  no  great  apparent  importance, 
but  which  the  reader  will  connect  aright  with 
the  other  events  of  the  tale. 

Two  mornings  after  that  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  Earl  came  suddenly  into  the  room 
where  Wilton  was  writing,  and  interrupted  him 
in  what  he  was  about  by  saying,  '*  I  wish,  Mr. 
Brown,  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  write, 
under  my  dictation,  a  letter,  which  is  of  some 
importanoe." 

Brown  bowed  his  head,  and  taking  fresh 
paper,  proceeded  to  write  down  the  Earl's  words 
as  fbllows :  — 

^  Sir,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 
yoa  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  to  the  village  of 
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f  in  the  county  of — '• ^  and  make  im- 

mediate  inquiries,  once  more,  in  regard  to  the 
personages  concerning  whom  you  instituted  an 
investigation  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
Any  additional  documents  you  may  procure^ 
concerning  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  Colonel  Leo- 
nard Sberbrooke,  or  any  of  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned  in  the  transactions  which  you  know  of 
as  taking  place  at  that  time,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  send  to  me  forthwith.** 

Wilton  pereeiving  that  the  Earl  did  not  pro- 
ceed,  looked  up  as  if  to  see  whether  he  had 
coQcluded  or  not«  The  Earl's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  stern  intenae  ga2e,  as  if 
he  would  have  read  bis  very  souL  Wilton's 
looks,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  perfectly  un- 
conscious,  so  innocent  of  all  knowledge  that 
he  was  duing  any  thing  more  than  writing  an 
ordinary  letter  of  business,  that — if  the  EarFs 
gaze  was  intended  to  interpret  bis  feelings  by 
any  of  those  external  marks,  which  betray  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  by  slight  and  transitory 
characters  written  on  nature's  record  book,  the 
face  —  he  was  convinced  at  once  that  there  was 
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nothing  conoealed  below.  His  brow  relaxed, 
and  he  went  on  dictaling,  while  the  young 
gendeman  proceeded  calmly  to  write. 

*<  You  will  be  particulaTj''  the  letter  went  on» 
'^to  inquire  what  became  of  the  boy,  aa  his 
name  was  not  down  in  the  list  found  upon 
the  c^tain's  person ;  and  you  will  endeavour 
to  disoover  what  became  of  the  boat  that 
carried  Lennard  Sherbrooke  and  the  boy  to 
the  ahip,  and  whether  all  on  board  it  periahed 
in  the  Storni,  or  not." 

The  Earl  still  watched  Wilton's  conntenance 
with  some  d^ree  of  eamestness ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  if  his  young  companion  had  not 
been  put  upon  his  guard,  by  detecting  the  first 
Stern,  dark  glance  the  minister  had  giren  him, 
some  emotion  might  have  been  visible  in  his 
countenance,  some  degree  of  thoughtful  inquiry 
in  his  manner,  as  he  aaked,  *^  To  whom  am  I  to 
address  i^  my  Lord?'* 

The  words  of  the  Earl,  in  directing  an  in- 
quiry about  the  fisherman,  the  boy,  the  boat» 
and  the  wreck,  seemed  to  connect  tbemselves 
with  Strange  figures  in  the  past — figures  which 
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appeared  before  bis  mind's  eye  vague  and 
misty,  sucb  as  we  are  told  tbe  sbadows  always 
appear  at  first  wbicb  are  conjnred  up  by  tbe 
cabalistic  words  of  a  necromancer.  He  feit 
tbat  tbere  was  some  connecting  link  between 
bimself  and  tbe  subject  of  tbe  EarVs  investiga* 
tion ;  wbat,  be  could  not  teil :  but  wbatever  it 
was,  bis  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  tax  bis  me- 
mory  to  tbe  utmost,  and  to  try  by  any  means 
to  lead  ber  to  a  rigbt  conclusion,  tbrougb  tbe 
intricate  ways  of  tbe  past« 

Tbat  first  gaze  of  tbe  Earl,  bowever,  bad 
excited  in  bis  bosom  not  exactly  suspicion^ 
but  tbat  inclination  to  conceal  bis  feelings, 
wbicb  we  all  experience  wben  we  see  tbat  some 
one  wbom  we  neitber  love  nor  trust  is  en- 
deavouring  to  unveil  tbem.  He  tberefore  would 
not  sufTer  bis  mind  to  rest  upon  any  inquiry  in 
regard  to  tbe  past,  tili  tbe  emotions  wbicb  it 
migbt  produce  could  be  indulged  unwatcbed, 
and  applying  to  tbe  mechanical  business  of  tbe 
pen,  be  wrote  on  to  tbe  conclusion,  and  tben 
demanded,  simply,  **  To  wbom  am  I  to  address 
it?'' 
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"  To  Mr.  Shea,'*  replied  the  Earl,  «  my 
agent  in  Waterford,  to  whom  you  have  written 
befbre;''  and  there  the  conversation  dropped.  . 

The  Earl  took  the  letter  to  sign  it ;  but  now 
that  it  was  done»  he  seemed  indifferent  about 
its  going,  and  put  it  into  a  portfolio,  where  it 
remained  several  days  before  it'was  sent« 

As  soon  as  he  could  escape,  Wilton  Brown 
retired  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  there  gave 
himself  up  to  thought;  but  the  facts,  which 
seemed  fioating  about  in  the  dark  gulf  of  the 
past,  still  eluded  the  grasp  of  memory,  as  she 
strove  to  catch  them.  There  was  something, 
indeed,  which  he  recollected  of  a  boat,  and  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  a  fisherman's  cabin,  and  still 
the  name  of  Sherbrooke  rang  in  his  ears,  as 
something  known  in  other  days.  But  it  came 
not  upon  him  with  the  same  freshness  which 
it  had  done  when  first  he  heard  the  title  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale's  son ;  and  he  could  recall  no 
more  than  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned, 
though  the  name  of  Lennard  seemed  familiär 
to  him  also. 

While  he  was  in  this  meditative  mood,  pon- 
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dering  thoughtfully  over  the  past,  and  extract- 
ing  little  to  satisfy  him  from  a  record  whick 
time,  unfortunately,  had  efiaced,  he  was  inteiv 
rupted  by  the  coming  of  the  young  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  who  now  was  accustomed  to  enter 
familiarly  without  any  announcement.  On  the 
present  occasion  his  Step  was  more  rapid  than 
usual,  his  manner  more  than  commonly  excited, 
and  the  moment  he  had  cast  himself  into  a 
chair  he  burst  into  a  long  loud  peal  of  laughter. 
*'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  he  exelaimed, 
**  what  piece  of  foolery  do  you  think  my 
worthy  father  has  concocted  now?  On  my 
honour,  I  believe  that  he  is  mad,  and  only  fear 
that  he  has  transmitted  a  part  of  his  madness 
to  me.  Think  of  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous, 
Wilton,  that  you  can  conceive ;  let  your  mind 
run  free  over  every  absurd  combination  that  it 
is  possible  to  fancy ;  think  of  all  that  is  stupid 
or  mad-like  in  times  present  or  past,  and  then 
teil  me  what  it  is  that  my  father  intends  to 
do." 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  Sherbrooke,**  replied 
his  friend ;  "  but  nothing,  I  dare  say,  half  so 
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bad  88  you  would  have  me  believe.  Your 
father  is  mach  too  prudent  and  careful  a  man 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  absurd." 

"  You  don't  know  him,  Wilton,  you  don't 
know  him,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke;  "for  the 
sake  of  power  or  of  wealth  he  has  the  courage 
lo  do  any  thing  on  earth  that  is  absurd,  and 
for  revenge  he  has  the  courage  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  In  regard  to  revenge,  indeed,  I 
don't  mind :  he  is  quite  right  there ;  for  surely 
if  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  a  man  that 
does  good  to  us,  we  are  bound  to  revenge  our- 
selves  upon  him  who  does  us  wrong.  Besides, 
revenge  is  a  gentlemanlike  passion ;  but  avarice 
and  ambition  are  certainly  the  two  most  un- 
gentlemanlike  propensities  in  human  nature." 

"  Not  ambition  surely,"  exclaimed  Wiiton. 

"  The  worst  of  all !"  cried  his  friend,  "  the 
worst  of  all !  Avarice  is  a  gentleman  to  am- 
bition I  Avarice  is  merely  a  tinker,  a  dealer  in 
old  metal ;  but  ambition  is  a  chimney-sweep  of 
a  passion:  a  mere  climbing-boy,  who  will  go 
through  any  dirty  hole  in  all  Christendom  only 
to  get  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.     Bat  you 
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have  not  guessed,  Wilton,  you  liave  not  guessed. 
To  it !  and  teil  me,  what  is  the  absurd  thing 
my  father  proposes  to  do?  '* 

Wilton  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  he 
could  in  no  way  divine. 

"  To  marry  me,  Wilton,  to  marry  me  to  a 
lady  rieh  and  fair,"  replied  the  young  lord: 
**  what  think  you  of  that,  Wilton  ?  —  you  who 
know  me,  what  think  you  of  that?" 

"  Why,  if  I  must  really  say  the  truth,"  r^ 
plied  Wilton,  ^^  I  think  the  Earl  has  very  na- 
turally  considered  your  happiness  before  that  of 
the  lady." 

"  As  well  gilded  a  sarcasm  that,"  replied 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  **  as  if  it  had  come  from  my 
father's  own  lips.  However,  what  you  say  is 
very  true :  the  poor  unfortunate  girl  little  knows 
what  the  slave  merchants  are  devising  for  her. 
My  father  has  dealt  with  hers,  and  her  father 
has  dealt  with  mine,  and  settled  all  aflbirs  be- 
tween  them,  it  seems,  without  our  knowledge  or 
partieipation  in  any  shape.  I  was  the  first 
of  the  two  parties  concemed  who  received  the 
Word  of  comroand  to  march  and  be  married^ 
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and  as  yet  the  unfortunate  yictim  is  unac- 
quainted  with  the  designs  against  her  peaoe 
and  faappiness  ibr  life." 

"  Nay,  nay,'*  replied  Wilton,  almost  sorrow- 
&lly,  ^^  speak  not  so  lightly  of  it.  What  have 
you  done,  Sherbrödce  ?  for  Heaven's  sake,  what 
have  Jon  done  ?  If  you  have  consented  to  many, 
let  nie  hope  and  trust  that  you  have  detennined 
firmJy  to  change  your  conduct,  and  not  indeed^ 
as  you  say,  to  ruin  the  poor  girPs  peace  and 
bappineas  for  life." 

<<  Oh !  I  hate  consented»''  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  in  the  saine  gay  laughing  tone ;  *^  you 
do  not  suppose  that  I  would  refuse  beauty,  and 
sweetness,  and  twenty  thousand  a  year.  .1  am- 
not  as  mad  as  my  fkthef.  Oh  !  I  consented 
directly«  I  understand,  she  is  the  great  beauty 
of  the  day.  She  will  see  very  little  of  nie,  and 
I  sfaall  see  very  little  of  her^  so  we  shall  not 
weazy  of  one  another.  Oh  !  I  am  a  veiy  wise 
man,  indeed.  I  only  wanted  what  our  friend 
Laancek>t  calls  ^  atrifle  of  wiv^'  to  be  King 
Solomon  himaelf.  Why  you  know  that  ibr  the 
.  VOL.  I.  .  F 
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other  cattle  which  distingaished  that  great  inon"> 
arch  I  am  pretty  well  provided." 

Wilton  looked  down  upon  the  ground  with 
a  look  of  very  great  pain,  while  Imagination 
pictured  what  the  future  life  of  some  young 
and  innocent  girl  might  be,  bound  to  one  so 
wild,  so  heedlessy  and  dissolute  as  Lord  Sher« 
brooke.  He  remained  silent,  however,  for  he 
did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  with  any  farther 
observations ;  and  when  he  looked  up  again,  he 
found  bis  friend  gazing  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion  on  bis  countenance  in  some  degree  sorrow- 
ful,  in  some  degree  reproachful,  but  with  a 
look  of  playful  meaning  flickering  through  the 
whole. 

"  Now  does  your  solemnity,  and  your  gravity," 
said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  ^^  and  your  not  yet 
understanding  me,  almost  tempt  me,  Wilton, 
to  play  some  wild  and  inconceivable  trick,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  your  eyes,  and 
letting  you  see,  that  your  friend  is  not  such  an 
unfeellng  rascal  as  the  world  gives  out" 

"  I  know  you  are  not,  my  dear  Sherbrooke, 
I  am  sure  you  are  not,"  replied  Wilton,  grasp- 
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ing  warmly  tlie  band  wlüch  Lord  Sherbrooke 
lield  out  to  him ;  **  I  was  wrong  for  not  seeing 
that  you  were  in  jest,  and  for  not  discovering 
at  once  that  you  had  not  consented.  But  how 
does  tlie  Earl  bear  your  refusal  ? '' 

"  You  are  as  wrong  as  ever,  my  dear  Wilton,'* 
replied  bis  friend  in  a  more  serious  tone  —  "I 
have  consented ;  for  if  I  bad  not,  it  must  bave 
made  an  irreparable  breacb  between  my  father 
and  myself,  wbich  you  well  know  I  should  not 
consider  desirable  — I  must  obey  bim  some- 
times,  you  know,  Wilton — He  bad  pledged 
himself,  too,  tbat  I  should  consent.  However, 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  will  teil  you  the 
loop-hole  at  wbich  I  creep  out.  Her  father,  it 
seems,  is  not  near  so  sanguine  as  my  father,  in 
regard  to  bis  cbild's  obedience,  and  he  is,  more- 
over,  an  odd  old  gentleman,  wbo  bas  got  into 
bis  head  a  stränge  antiquated  notion,  that  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  to  be  married  bave 
something  to  do  with  such  transactions.  He 
therefore  bargained,  that  bis  consei\t  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  young  lady*8  approbation 
of  me  when  sbe  sees  me.  In  fact,  I  am  bound 
p  2 
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to  court,  and  she  to  be  courted.  My  father  is 
bound  that  I  shall  marry  her  if  she  likes  me, 
her  iather  is  bound  to  give  her  to  me  if  she 
likes  to  be  giyen.  Now  what  I  intend»  Wilton, 
is,  that  she  should  not  like  me.  So  this  very 
evening  you  must  come  with  me  to  the  theatre, 
and  there  we  shall  see  her  tögether,  for  I  know 
ivhere  she  is  to  be.  To-morrow  I  diall  be 
presented  to  her  in  form,  and  if  she  likes  to 
have  me,  after  all  I  have  to  say  to  her,  why  it 
is  her  iault,  for  I  will  take  care  she  shall  not 
have  ignorance  to  plead  in  regard  to  my  wor- 
shipful  character." 

Wilton  would  fain  have  declined  going  to 
the  theatre  that  night,  for,  to  say  the  tnith,  bis 
heart  was  somewhat  heavy;  but  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  would  take  no  denial,  jokingly  saying 
that  he  required  some  support  under  the  emo- 
tions  and  agitating  circumstances  which  he  was 
about  to  endure.  As  soon  as  this  was  settled, 
Lord  Sherbrooke  left  him,  agreeing  to  call  for 
him  in  bis  carriage  at  the  early  hour  of  a 
quarter  before  five  o'clock ;  for  such,  bowever, 
were  the  more  rational  times  and  seasons  of 
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our  ancestorsi  that  one  could  enjoy  the  high 
intellectual  treat  of  seeing  a  good  play  per- 
formed  from  beginning  to  end,  without  either 
changing  one's  dinner  hour,  or  going  with  the 
certainty  of  Indigestion  and  faeadache. 


p  3 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Far  more  punctual  tlian  was  usual  with  him, 
Lord  Sherbrooke  was  at  the  door  of  Wilton 
Brown  exactly  at  the  hour  he  had  appointed; 
and,  getting  into  his  carriage,  they  speedily 
rolled  on  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's 
Streeti  then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  to  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  The  young  lord,  however,  though 
evidently  anxious  to  be  early  at  the  theatre, 
could  not  resist  his  incllnation  to  take  a  look 
into  the  Rose,  and,  finding  several  persons 
whom  he  knew  there,  he  lingered  for  a  con- 
siderable  time,  introducing  Wilton  to  a  nnmber 
of  the  wits  and  celebrated  men  of  the  day. 

The  play  had  thus  begun  before  they  entered 
the  theatre,  and  the  house  was  filled  so  com- 
pletely  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a 
seat. 
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As  if  with  a  knowledge  that  bis  young  oom- 
panion  was  anxious  to  see  the  ill-fated  lady' 
destined  by  ber  friends  to  be  die  bride  of  a 
wild  and  reckless  libertine,  Lord  Sherbrooke 
aflfected  to  pay  no  attention  whatsoever  to  any 
tbing  but  what  was  passing  on  tlie  stage« 
Duriog  the  first  act  Wilton  was  indeed  as 
much  occupied  as  bimself  with  the  magic  of 
the  seene ;  bat  when  the  brief  pause  between 
the  acts  took  place,  bis  eyes  wandered  round 
those  boxes  in  which  the  high  nobility  of  the 
land  usually  were  found,  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  the  victim  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's 
ambition. 

There  were  two  boxes  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  towards  one  or  the  other  of 
which  almost  all  eyes  were  turned«  and  to  the 
occupaots  of  which  all  the  distinguished  young 
znen  in  the  bouse  seemed  anxious  to  pay  their 
homage.  In  one  of  those  boxes  was  a  very 
lovely  woman  of  about  seven  or  eight  and 
twen^,  sitting  with  a  queenly  air  to  receive 
the  humble  adoraiion  of  the  gay  and  flut- 
tering  admirers  \^ho  crowded  round  her.  Her 
p  4 
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brow  was  high  and  broad»  but  slightly  con« 
tractedy  so  that  a  certain  haughtiness  .of  air 
in  her  wbole  figure  and  person  was  fuUy  kept 
in  tone  by  the  expression  of  her  face.  For 
a  moment  or  two  Wilton  looked  at  her  with 
a  slight  smile,  as  he  said  in  bis  own  hearti 
^^  If  that  be  the  lady  destined  fbr  Sherbrooke^ 
I  pity  her  less  than  I  expected,  for  sbe  seems 
the  very  person  either  to  rule  him  or  care  little 
ibout  bim." 

The  next  moment,  however,  a  more  perfect 
recollection  of  all  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  had 
said,  led  him  tö  conclude  that  she  oould  not  be 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  alluded.  .  He  had 
spdken  of  her  as  a  girl»  as  bf  one  younger  than 
bimself ;  whereas  the  lady  who  was  reigning  in 
ihe  stage  box  was  evidently  older,  and  had 
^lore  the  appearance  of  a  married  than  a  single 
woman. 

Wilton  then  turued  his  eyes  to  the  othet 
box  of  whicfa  we  have  spoken;  and  in  it  there 
was  also  to  be  seen  a  female  figure  seated  near 
the  front  with  anotber  lady ;  while  somewfaat 
further  back,  appeared  the  form  of  an  elderly 
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^ndettian  witb  a  star  upon  the  Uh  breast^ 
Towar<}s  that  box»  as  we  have  before  said, 
many  eyes  were  turned ;  and  from  the  space  * 
bdow,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  hoiu^ 
the  beaux  of  the  day  were  gazing  in  evident 
expeetation  of  a  bow»  or  a  smile,  or  a  mark  of 
recognition.  Nevertheless,  in  neither  of  the 
ladies  which  that  box  contained  was  there,  as 
far  as  Wilton  could  see,  any  of  those  little  ans 
but  too  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention,  and  which,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
ilisplayed  in  a  remarkaUe  manner  by  the  lady 
in  the  other  box  we  have  mentioned.  There 
y^BS  no  fiür  band  stretched  out  over  the 
pusbions ;  no  fringed  glove  cast  n^ligently 
down;  no  &n  waved  gracefuUy  to  give  emphasis 
to  what  was  said;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
,whole  figure  of  the  lady  in  the  front  remained 
tra&quil  and  calm,  with  much  grace  and  beauty 
m  the  attitude,  but  none  e?en  of  that  flutter  of 
consciousuesa  which  often  betrays  the  secrets  of 

*  I  have  not  said  <*the  piV  becanse  the  intraders  of 
fisidoii  liad  not  then  been  actnallT'  driven  from  the  »tage 
%di;  «spfdsB;  betwe«ii  fhe  lictf» 
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vanity.  The  expression  of  the  face,  indeed, 
Wilton  could  not  see,  for  the  head  was  tumed 
towards  the  stage ;  and  though  the  lady  looked 
round  more  than  once  during  the  interval 
between  the  acts  to  speak  to  those  behind 
her  in  the  box,  the  effect  was  only  to  turn  her 
face  still  farther  from  his  gaze. 

At  length  the  play  went  on,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  a  slight  moveibent  enabled 
Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Wiltcm  to  advance  furtlier 
towards  the  stage,  so  that  the  latter  was  now 
nearly  opposite  to  the  box  in  which  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  day  was  seated.  He  imme* 
diately  turned  in  that  direction,  as  did  Lord 
Sherbrooke  at  tbe  same  moment ;  and  Wilton, 
with  a  feeling  of  pain  that  can  scarcely  be  de» 
scribed,  beheld  in  the  fair  girl  who  seemed  to 
be  the  unwitting  object  of  so  mudi  admiration, 
no  other  than  the  young  lady  whom  he  had 
aided  in  rescuing  wfaen  attacked,  as  we  have 
before  described,  by  the  gentry  who  in  those 
days  frequented  so  commonly  the  King's  High- 
way. 

Though  now  dressed  with  splendour,  as  be« 
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canie  her  rank  and  Station,  there  was  in  her 
wliole  countenance  the  same  simple  unafFected 
look  of  tranquil  modesty  which  Wilton  had 
remarked  there  befbre»  and  in  which  he  had 
fancied  he  read  the  story  of  a  noble  mind  and 
a  fine  heart,  rather  undervaluing  than  other- 
wise  the  externa]  advantages  of  beauty  and 
Station,  but  dignified  and  raised  by  the  con- 
sciousness  of  puri^,  cultivation,  and  high 
thonghts.  The  same  look  was  there,  modest 
yet  dignified,  diffident  yet  self-possessed ;  and 
while  he  became  convinced  that  there  sat  the 
bride  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  for  his 
son,  he  was  equally  convinced  that  she  was  the 
person  of  all  others  whose  ikte  woald  be  the 
most  miserable  in  such  an  union. 

At  the  same  raoroent,  too,  his  heart  was 
moved  by  sensations  that  may  be  very  diiScult 
accurately  to  describe.  To  talk  of  his  being 
in  lore  with  the  fair  girl  before  him  would, 
in  those  days  as  in  the  present,  have  been 
alsürd;  to  say  that  he  had  remembered  her 
with  any  thing  like  hope,  would  not  be  true, 
for  he  had  not  hoped  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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nor  eVeu  dreamed  of  hope.  But  what'he  had 
done  was  this  —  he  had  thoughtof  her  oftai 
and  long;  he  had  recollected  the  few  houns 
spent  in  her  society  with  greater  pleasare  tfaan 
any  he  had  known  in  life;  he  had  remembered 
her  as  the  most  beaudful  person  he  had  ever 
Seen  *-  and  indeed  to  him  she  was  so ;  for  not 
.only  were  her  features,  and  her  form,'  and  her 
complexion,  all  beautiful  according  to  the  rules 
of  art^  but  they  were  beautiful  also  according 
to  that  modification  of  beauty  which  best  suited 
bis  own  tastew  The  expression,  too,  of  her 
countenance— and  slie  had  much  expression  of 
countenance  when  conversing  with  any  one  she 
liked-^was  beautiful  and  varying;  and  the 
grace  of  her  movements  and  the  calm  quietness 
of  her  carrlage  were  of  the  kind  which  is  always 
most  pleasing  to  a  high  and  cultivated  mind.  . 
He  had  recollected  her,  then,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  he  had  ever  seen;  but  there  was 
also  a  good  deal  of  imaginative  interest  attached 
to  the  circumstanoes  in  which  they  had  first  met; 
and  he  often  thought  over  them  with  pleasur^, 
as  forming  a  little  bright  spot  in  the  nüdst  of  a 
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somewhat  dull  and  monotonous  existence.  In 
short,  all  these  memories  mäde  it  impossible  for 
him  to  feel  towards  her  as  he  did  towards  other 
women.  There  was  admiration,  and  interest^ 
and  high  esteein  — It  wanted,  surely,  but  a  little 
of  being  love.  One  thing  is  very  certain  — 
Wilton  woüld  have  heard  thät  she  was  abbat  to 
be  married  to  any  one  with  no  incönsiderable 
degree  of  pain.  It  would  liave  cost  him  a  sigh ; 
it  would  have  made  him  feel  a  deep  regret« 
He  would  not  have  been  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree disappointed,  for  hope  being  out  of  the 
queation  he  expected  nothing ;  but  still  he  might 
regret 

Now,  however,  when  he  thought  that  she  was 
about  to  be  importuned  to  marry  öne  for  whom  he 
might  himself  feel  very  deep  and  sincere  regard, 
on  account  of  some  high  and  hoble  qualities  of 
the  heart,  but  whose  wild  and  reckless  Über« 
tinism  could  but  make  her  miserable  for  ever, 
the  pain  that  he  experienced  caused  him  to 
tum  very  pale.  The  next  moment  the  blood 
rushed  up  again  into  his  cheek,  seeing  Lord 
Sherbcooke  glance  his  eyes  rapidly  from  the 
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box  in  which  she  sat  to  bis  countenance,  and 
then  to  tbe  box  again. 

At  tbat  very  sanie  moment,  tbe  Duke,  wbo 
was  tbe  gentleman  sitting  on  tbe  opposite  side 
of  tbe  box,  bent  forward  and  wbispered  a  few 
words  to  bis  daugbter :  tbe  blood  suddenly  rusb- 
ed  up  into  ber  cbeek ;  and  with  a  look  ratber  of 
anxiety  and  apprebension  tban  any  tbing  eise, 
sbe  turned  ber  eyes  instantly  towards  tbe  spot 
wbere  Wilton  stood.  Her  look  was  cbanged 
in  a  moment ;  for  tbougb  sbe  became  quite  pale, 
a  briglit  smile  beamed  fortb  from  ber  lip ;  and 
tbougb  sbe  put  ber  band  to  ber  beart,  sbe 
bowed  markedly  and  graciously  toward  ber 
young  acquaintance,  directing  instantly  towards 
tbat  spot  tbe  looks  of  all  tbe  admirers  wbo 
surrounded  tbe  box« 

Tbe  words  wbicb  tbe  Duke  spoke  to  ber  were 
very  simple,  but  led  to  an  extraordinaty  mis- 
take.  He  liad  in  tbe  morning  communicated 
to  ber  tbe  proposal  wbicb  bad  been  made 
for  ber  marriage  witb  Lord  Sberbrooke,  and 
sbe,  wbo  bad  beard  sometbing  of  bis  charac* 
ter,  bad  sbrunk  witb  alarm  from  tbe  very  idea. 
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When  her  father,  however,  now  said  to  her, 
"  There  is  Lord  Sherbrooke  just  opposite/'  and 
directed  her  attention  to  the  precise  spot,  her 
eyes  instantly  feil  upon  Wilton. 

She  recollected  her  father*s  Observation  in 
regard  to  the  name  he  had  given  at  the  inn 
being  an  assumed  one:  his  fine  commanding 
person,  his  noble  countenance»  his  lordiy  look, 
and  the  taste  and  fashion  of  his  dress»  all  made 
her  for  the  moment  believe  that  in  him  she  be- 
held  the  person  proposed  for  her  future  hus* 
band.  At  the  same  time  she  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  rendered  her  an  essential  service. 
He  had  displayed  before  her  several  of  those 
qualities  which  peculiarly  draw  forth  the  ad* 
miration  of  women  —  courage,  promptitude, 
daring,  and  skill ;  his  conversation  had  deligbt- 
ed  and  surprised  her ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  had 
created  in  her  bosom  during  that  short  inter- 
view such  prepossessions  in  his  favour,  that  to 
bear  he  was  the  person  who  now  solicited  her 
hand,  instead  of  the  creature  which  her  imagina- 
tion  had  portrayed  as  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was  no 
small  relief  to  her  heart.     It  seemed  as  if  a  load 
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was  taken  ofF  her  bosom ;  and  such  was  the  cause 
of  those  emotions,  the  expression  of  which  upori 
her  countenance  we  have  already  told. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  that  she  believed  herseif 
the  least  in  love  with  Wilton  Brown,  but  she 
feit  that  she  could  love  him,  and  that  feeling  was 
quite  enough.  It  was  enough,  while  she  &n- 
eied  that  he  was  Lord  Sherbrooke,  to  agitate 
her  with  joy  and  hope ;  and,  though  the  mistake 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  the  feelings  that  it  pro- 
duced  were  sufficient  to  efFect  a  change  in  all 
her  sensations  towards  him  through  life.  During 
the  brief  space  that  the  mistake  lasted,  she 
looked  upon  him,  she  thought  of  him,  as  the 
man  who  was  to  be  her  husband.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  misunderstanding,  the  idea  of 
such  an  union  between  herseif  and  him  would 
most  likely  never  have  entered  into  her  mind; 
but  once  having  looked  upon  him  in  that  light, 
even  for  five  minutes,  she  never  could  see  him 
or  speak  with  him  without  a  recoUection  of  the 
fact,  without  a  reference,  however  vague,  iH- 
defined,  and  repressed  in  her  own  mind,  to 
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the  feelings  and  thoughts  which  she  had  then 
entertained. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  remarked  the  changing  co- 
lour,  the  look  of  recognition  on  both  parts,  the 
glad  smile,  and  the  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  Why,  Wilton,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  WiJton,  it  seems  you  are  already  a  great  deal 
better  acquainted  with  my  future  wife  than  I 
am  myself ;  and  glad  to  see  you  does  she  seem  I 
and  most  gracious  is  her  notice  of  you  I  Why 
there  are  half  of  those  gilded  fools  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  ready  to  cut  your  throat  at 
this  moment,  when  it  is  mine  they  would  seek 
to  cut  if  they  knew  all ;  but  pray  come  and  in- 
troduce  me  to  my  lovely  bride,  I  had  no  idea 
she  was  so  pretty.  I'm  sure  I  am  delighted  to 
have  some  other  introduction  than  that  of  my 
father,  and  so  unexpected  a  one." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  bantering  tone,  but 
not  without  a  shrewd  examination  of  Wilton's 
countenance  while  it  was  spoken.  What  were 
the  feelings  of  the  young  nobleman  it  was  im- 
possible  for  Wilton  to  divine;  but  he  answered 
quitecalmly,  the  first  emotion  being  by  this  time 

VOL.  r.  Q 
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passed  — "  My  acquaintance  with  her  is  so 
slight,  that  I  certainly  could  not  venture  to 
introduce  any  one,  far  less  one  who  has  so  much 
better  an  introduction  ready  prepared." 

"  By  heavens,  Wilton,"  replied  his  friend| 
"  by  the  look  she  gave  you  and  the  look  you 
retumed,  one  would  not  have  judged  the  ac- 
quaintance to  be  slight;  but  as  you  will  not 
introduce  me,  I  will  introduce  you ;  fbr  I  sup- 
pose,  in  common  civility,  I  must  go  and  speak 
to  her  father,  as  the  old  gentleman's  eye  is  upon 
me.  There  !  He  secures  his  point  by  a  bow. 
Dearly  beloved,-!  come,  I  come !" 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  to  proceed  to  the  box, 
making  a  sign  to  Wilton  to  foUow,  which  he  did, 
though  at  the  time  he  did  it,  he  censured  his 
own  weakness  for  yielding  to.the  temptation. 

"  I  am  but  going,"  he  thought,  "  to  augment 
feelings  of  regret  at  a  destiny  I  cannot  change 
—  I  only  go  to  increase  my  own  pain,  and  in  no 
degree  to  avert  from  that  sweet  girl  a  fate  but 
too  dark  and  sorrowful." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  feit  disposed,  even 
then,  to  raake  some  excuse  for  not  going  to 
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the  Duke's  box ;  but  by  the  time  they  were  half 
way  thither,  they  were  met  by  several  persons 
Coming  the  other  way,  amongst  whom  was  a 
gentleman  richly  but  not  gaudily  dressed,  who 
immediately  addressed  Lord  Sherbrooke,  saying, 
that  the  Duke  of  Graveston  requested  the  honour 
of  his  Company  in  his  box,  and  Wilton  im- 
mediately recognised  his  old  companion  of  the 
road,  Sir  John  Fenwick.  Sir  John  bowed  to 
him  but  distantly ;  and  Wilton  was  more  than 
ever  hesitating  whether  he  should  go  on  or 
not,  when  some  one  touched  him  on  the  arm, 
and  tuming  round  he  beheld  his  somewhat 
doubtfnl  acquaintance,  who  had  given  himself 
the  name  of  Green. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the  stranger  looked 
in  each  other^s  faces  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  recognitionj  but  to  Wilton  himself  Green 
smiled  pleasantly,  saying,  "  I  very  much  wish  to 
speak  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Wilton  Brown. 
Will  you  just  Step  aside  with  me  to  the  lobby 
for  a  moment?" 

The  recollection  of  what  had  passed  when 
last  they  met,  together  with  the  wish  of  avoiding 
Q  2 
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an  interview  with  the  Duke  and  his  daughter, 
from  which  he  augured  nought  but  pain,  over- 
came  Wilton's  repugnance  to  hold  any  pri- 
vate comniunication  with  one  whom  he  had 
certainly  seen  in  a  Situation  at  the  least  very 
equivocal;  and  merely  saying  to  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  "  I  must  speak  with  this  gentleman 
for  a  moment,  and  therefore  cannot  come  with 
you,"  he  left  the  young  lord  to  follow  Su: 
John  Fenwick,  and  turned  with  the  stranger 
into  the  lobby.  There  was  no  one  there  at 
the  moment,  for  at  that  time  the  licensed 
abomination,  of  which  it  has  since  been  the 
scene,  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
country  calling  itself  Christian.  Wilton  was 
indeed  rather  glad  that  it  was  vacant,  for  he 
was  not  anxious  to  be  observed  by  niany  people 
in  conversation  with  his  present  companion. 
Not  that  any  ihing  in  his  appearance  or  manner 
was  caiculated  to  call  up  the  blush  of  idle  pride. 
The  stranger's  dress  was  as  rieh  and  tasteful  as 
any  in  the  housc,  his  manner  was  easy  and  free, 
his  look,  though  not  particularly  striking,  dis- 
tinguished  and  gentlemanly. 
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Tlie  stranger  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Do  not 
alarm  yourself,  Mr.  Brown,*'  he  said :  "  Mr. 
Green  is  a  safe  companion  here,  whatever  he 
might  be  in  Maidenhead  Thicket.  But  I  wanted 
to  speak  a  word  to  yoii  yourself,  and  to  give 
you  a  hint  that  may  be  beneficial  to  others. 
As  to  yourself,  I  told  you  when  last  we  met 
that  I  could  bring  you  into  Company  with  some 
of  your  old  friends.  I  thought  your  curlosity 
would  have  carried  you  to  the  Green  Drogon 
long  ago.  As,  however,  you  do  not  seeni  to 
wish  to  See  your  old  friends,  I  have  now  to  teil 
you  that  they  wish  to  see  you,  and  therefore  I 
have  to  beg  you  to  meet  nie  there  to-morrow  at 
six  of  the  clock.*' 

"  You  are  mistaken  eniirely,"  replied  Wil- 
ton,  "  in  regard  to  my  not  wishing  to  see  my 
old  friends.  I  very  much  wish  it  I  wish  to 
hear  more  of  my  early  history,  about  which 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  some  mystei'y." 

"  Is  there  ?  "  said  the  stranger  in  a  careless 

tone.    "  Whether  any  thing  will  be  explained  to 

you  or  not,  I  cannot  say.     At  all  events,  you 

must  meet  me  there ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 

Q  3 
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him  well ;  but  nevertheless,  well  or  ill,  you  must 
give  him  tlre  warning." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Wilton,  draw- 
ing  himself  up  coldly ;  "  but  in  one  or  two 
points  you  have  been  mistaken.  My  knowledge 
of  ihe  Duke  is  confined  to  one  interview.  I 
shall  most  probably  never  exchange  another 
word  with  him  in  my  life ;  and  even  if  I  were 
to  do  so,  I  should  not  think  of  assailing,  to  a 
niere  common  acquaintance,  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  whom  I  may  not  like  or  trust  my- 
self,  but  who  seems  lo  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  very  person  in  whose  good  opinion  you  wish 
me  to  ruin  him." 

"  Pshaw ! "  replied  the  stranger  —  "  you  will 
see  the  Duke  again  this  very  night,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken.  As  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  I 
am  a  great  deal  more  iutimately  his  friend  than 
the  Duke  is,  and  I  may  wish  to  keep  him  from 
rash  acts,  which  he  has  neither  courage  nor 
skill  to  carry  through,  and  will  not  dare  to  un- 
dertake,  if  he  be  not  supported  by  others.  I  am, 
in  fact,  doing  Sir  John  himself  a  friendly  act,  for 
I  know  his  purposes,  which  are  both  rash  and 
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wrong;  and  if  I  cannot  stop  thein  by  fair 
means,  I  must  stop  tliem  by  others." 

"  In  that/'  replied  Wilton,  "you  must  act  as 
you  think  fit«  I  know  nothing  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  from  my  own  personal  Observation ; 
and  therefore  will  not  be  made  a  tool  of,  to 
injure  his  reputation  with  others." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  his  companion  —  "  in 
tliose  cireumstances  you  are  right ;  and,  as  they 
say  in  that  beggarly  assemblage  of  pettifogging 
rogues  and  traitors  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  I  must  shape  my  motion  in  another  way. 
The  manner  in  which  I  will  beg  you  to  deal 
with  the  Duke,  is  this.  Find  an  opportunlty, 
before  this  night  be  over,  of  entreating  him 
eamestly  not  to  go  to-morrow  to  the  meeting 
at  the  Old  King's  Head,  in  Leadenhall  Street« 
This  is  clear  and  specific,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  assail  the  character  of  no  one." 

Wilton  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  replied,  "  I  cannot  even  promise  you 
absolutely  to  do  tliis ;  but,  if  I  can,  I  will.  If 
I  see  the  Duke,  and  have  the  means  of  giving 
him  the  message,  I  will  teil  him  that  I  received 
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it   from  a  stranger,  who  seemed  anxious  for 
his  welfare," 

"  That  will  do/'  answered  the  other,  "  that 
will  do.  But  you  must  teil  hicn  without  Sir 
John  Fenwick's  hearing  you.  As  to  your  secing 
him  again,  you  will,  I  suppose,  take  care  of  that; 
for  surely  the  bow,  and  the  smile,  and  the  blusb, 
that  came  across  the  house  to  you,  were  too 
marked  an  invitation  to  the  box,  for  such  a 
gallant  and  a  courteous  youth  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  at  once." 

Wilton  feit  himself  inclined  to  be  a  little 
angry  at  the  familiarity  with  which  his  com* 
panion  treated  him,  and  which  was  certainly  more 
than  their  acquaintance  warranted.  Curiosity, 
however,  is  powerful  to  repress  all  feelings,  that 
contend  with  it;  and  if  ever  curiosity  was 
fully  justifiable,  it  surely  was  that  of  Wilton 
to  knowhis  own  early  history.  Thus,  although 
he  might  have  feit  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
any  other  person  who  treated  him  so  lightly, 
on  the  present  occasion  he  smothered  hb  anger» 
and  merely  replied  that  the  stranger  was  mis* 
taken  in  supposing  that  there  was  any  such 
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acquaintance  between  him  and  Lady  Laura  as 
to  justify  him  in  visiting  her  box« 

Even  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
however,  Lord  Sherbrooke  entered  the  lobby 
in  haste^  and  advanced  immediately  towards 
him,  saying,  ^^  Why,  Wilton,  I  have  been  seeking 
you  all  over  the  house.  Where,  in  Fortune's 
name,  have  you  been  ?  The  Duke  and  Lady 
Laura  have  both  been  inquiring  after  you 
most  tenderly,  and  wondering  that  you  have 
not  been  to  see  them  in  their  box." 

The  stranger,  whom  we  shall  in  future  call 
Green,  turned  away  with  a  smile,  saying  merely, 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Brown;  I  wo'n't  detain 
you  longer.*' 

"  Wfay  who  the  devil  have  you.  got  there, 
Wilton  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Sherbrooke : "  I  think 
I  have  Seen  his  face  before.** 

**His  name  is  Green,"  replied  Wilton,  not 
choosing  to  enter  into  particulars;  ^^but  I  am 
ready  now  to  go  with  you  at  once,  and  make 
my  apologies  for  not  accompanying  you  before." 

"  Come  then,  come,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ; 
and,  leading  the  way  towards  the  Duke*8  box,  he 
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added,  laughingly,  "  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  before,  my  good  Wilton,  as  to  my  future 
fate,  ihis  night  has  been  enough  to  settle  it." 

"Inwhat  way?"  said  Wilton;  but  ere  the 
young  nobleman  could  answer,  otherwise  than 
by  a  smile,  they  had  reached  the  box,  and  the 
door  was  thrown  open. 

Wilton's  heart  beat,  it  must  be  confessed; 
but  he  had  sufficient  command  over  himself  to 
guard  against  the  slightest  emotion  being  per- 
ceptible  upon  his  countenance ;  and  he  bowed 
to  the  Duke  and  to  Lady  Laura,  with  that 
ceremonious  politeness  which  he  judged  that 
his  Situation  required.  Lady  Laura  at  once, 
however,  held  out  her  band  to  hiin,  and  ex- 
pressed briefly,  how  glad  she  was  of  another 
opportunity  to  thaiik  him  for  the  great  service 
which  he  had  rendered  her  some  time  before. 
The  Duke  also  spoke  of  it  kindly  and  politely ; 
and  the  other  persons  in  the  box,  who  were 
several  in  number,  began  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  thus  publicly  mentioned,  so  that 
the  conversation  took  a  more  general  turn,  tili 
the  curtain  again  arose. 
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A  certain  degree  of  restraint,  which  had  at 
first  afFected  both  Wilton  and  the  lady,  soön 
wore  off,  and  the  evening  went  by  most  plea- 
santly.  It  was  not  stränge  —  it  was  not  surely  at 
all  Strange — tbat  a  young  heart  should  furget 
itself  in  such  circumstances«  Wilton  gave  him- 
seif  up,  not  indeed  to  visions  of  joy,  but  to  actual 
enjojrment.  Perhaps  Lady  Laura  did  the  same. 
At  all  events,  she  looked  far  happier  than  she 
had  done  before ;  and  when  at  length  the  curtain 
felly  and  the  time  for  parting  came,  they  both 
woke  as  from  a  dream,  and  the  waking  was  cer- 
tainly  foUowed  by  a  sigh  on  either  part.  It  was 
then  that  Wilton  fii'st  recoUected  the  warning 
that  he  had  promised  to  give,  and  he  was  con- 
sidering  how  he  should  find  the  means  of  speak- 
ing  with  the  Duke  alone»  when  that  uobleman 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  out  of  the  box,  and  drawing  Wilton  aside, 
said  in  ahasty  but  kindly  manner,  "  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  informs  me  that  you  are  bis  most  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Brown ;  and  as  it  is  very  likely  that 
we  shall  see  him  frequently,  I  hope  you  will 
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sometimes  do  us  the  favour  of  accompanying 

Wilton  replied  by  one  of  those  unmeaning 
Speeches  which  commit  a  man  to  nothing ;  for 
though  his  own  heart  told  him  that  he  would 
really  be  but  too  happy,  as  he  said,  to  take  ad-« 
van  tage  of  the  invitation,  yet  it  told  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  do  so  would  be  dangerous  to 
his  peace.  The  Duke  was  then  about  to  follow 
his  party ;  but  Wilton  now  in  turn  detained  him, 
saying,  "  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  you, 
my  Lord  Duke,  from  a  stranger  who  stopped 
me  as  I  was  Coming  to  your  box." 

"  Ha  !"  Said  the  Duke  with  a  somewhat  im- 
portant  air,  <'  this  is  stränge  ;  but  still  I  have 
so  many  Communications  of  difFerent  kinds*- 
what  may  it  be,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  It  was,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton  in  a  low 
voice,  "a  warning  which  I  think  it  best  to 
deliver,  as,  not  knowing  the  gentleman's  name 
who  gave  it  to  me,  I  cannot  teil  whether  it  may 
be  a  mere  piece  of  impertinence  from  somebody 
who  is  perhaps  a  stranger  to  your  Orace,  or  an 
intimation  from  a  sincere  friend       ■■ " 
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**  But  the  warning,  the  warning  ! "  said  the 
Duke,  "pray,  what  was  thia  warning?" 

•*  It  was,"  replied  Wilton,  "  a  warning  not  to 
go  to  a  meeting  which  you  proposed  to  attend 
in  the  course  of  to-morrow/' 

<<  Ha  ! "  said  the  Duke  with  a  look  of  some 
surprise  —  "  did  he  say  what  meeting  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton  —  "  he  said 
it  was  a  meeting  at  the  old  King's  Head  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  he  added  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  you  to  do  so." 

**  I  will  never  shrink  from  personal  danger, 
Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Duke,  holding  up  his 
head  and  putting  on  a  courageous  look.  But 
the  möment  after,  something  seemed  to  strike 
him,  and  he  added  with  a  certain  degree  of 
hesitation,  '^  But  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Brown, 
does  my  Lord  of  Byerdale  know  this  ?  —  You 
have  not  told  Lord  Sherbrooke  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  my  Lord," 
replied  Wilton  —  "  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  to 
nobody  but  yourself." 

'    "Pray,  then,  do  not,"  replied   the   Duke; 
"  you  will  oblige  me  very  much,  Mr.  Brown, 
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by  keeping  this  business  secret.  I  miist  cer- 
tainly  attend  the  meeting  at  four  to-morrow, 
because  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  it ;  but  I 
shall  enter  into  nothing  that  is  dangerous  or 
crjminalj  depend  upon  it  " 

The  nobleman  was  going  on;  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  say  how  much  he  might  have  told  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  in  question,  if  Wilton 
had  not  stopped  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,"  he  said; 
"  but  allow  me  to  remind  j'ou  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  views  and  inten- 
tions  with  which  this  meeting  is  to  be  held.  I 
shall  certainly  not  mention  the  message  I  have 
brought  your  Grace  to  any  one,  and  having 
delivered  it,  must  leave  the  rest  to  yourself, 
wliose  judgment  in  such  matters  must  be  far 
superior  to  mine." 

The  Duke  looked  gratified,  but  moved  on 
without  reply,  as  the  rest  of  bis  party  were 
waiting  at  a  little  distance,  Wilton  followed; 
and  seeing  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura  with 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  into  their 
carriages,  he  proeeeded  homeward  with  Lord 
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Sherbrooke,  neither  of  them  intercbanging  a 
Word  tili  tbey  had  well  nigh  reached  Willon's 
lodgings.  There,  however,  Lord  Sherbrooke 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  exclaiming  — 

"  Lack-arday,  Wilton,  lack-a-day !  Here  are 
you  and  I  as  silent  and  as  meditative  as  two 
owls  in  a  belfrey :  you  looking  as  wise  as  if  you 
were  a  minister  of  State,  and  I  as  sorrowful  as 
an  unhappy  lover,  when,  to  say  the  trutb,  I  am 
thinking  of  some  deep  stroke  of  policy,  and 
you  are  meditating  upon  a  fair  maid's  bright 
eyes.  Get  you  gone,  Wilton ;  get  you  gone, 
for  a  sentimental,  lack-a-daisical  shepberd  I 
Now  could  we  but  get  poor  old  King  James  to 
come  back,  the  way  to  a  dukedom  would  be 
open  before  you  in  a  fortnigbt" 

**How  so?"  demanded  Wilton,  "how  so? 
You  do  not  suppose,  Sherbrooke,  that  I  would 
ever  join  in  overtuming  the  religion,  and  the 
laws,  and  the  liberties  of  my  country  —  how 
so,  then  ?  " 

"  As  thus,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke  —  "I 
will  answer  you  as  if  I  had  been  bom   the 

VOL.  I.  R 
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grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  King  James  comes 
over  — well,  marry  go  to,  now  —  a  certain  duke 
that  yöu  wot  of,  who  is  a  rank  Jacobite  by  tlie 
by,  instantly  joins  the  invader ;  then  comes  King 
William,  drives  me  bis  fellow-king  and  father- 
in-law  out  of  the  kingdom  in  five  days,  takes 
me  the  Duke  prisoner,  and  chops  me  bis  head 
ofF  in  no  time.  This  headless  father  leaves 
a  sorrowful  daugbter,  who  at  the  time  of 
liis  death  is  deeply  and  desperately  in  love, 
without  daring  to  say  it,  her  father's  head  being 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  daughter's 
heart.  Then  comes  the  lover  to  console  the 
lady,  and  findlng  her  without  protection,  ofTers 
to  undertake  that  very  needful  duty.  Now  see 
you,  Wilton  ?  Now  see  you  ?  —  Bat  tbere's 
the  door  of  your  dwelling.  Get  you  in,  man, 
get  you  in,  and  tiy  if  in  your  dreams  you  can 
get  some  means  of  bringing  it  nbout.  By  my 
faith,  Wilton,  you  are  in  a  perilous  Situation ; 
but  tbere's  one  thing  for  your  comfort,  if  I  can 
get  out  of  all  the  scrapes  that  at  this  moment 
Surround  me  on  every  side,  like  the  lines  of  a 
bcsieging  enemy,  you  can  surely  make  your 
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escape  out  of  your  difficulties,  when  you  have 
love,  and  youth,  and  bope,  to  befriend  you/* 

"  Hope?"  Said  Wilton  in  bitter  sadness;  but 
at  the  moment  he  spoke  the  door  of  the  house 
was  opened,  and,  bidding  Lord  Sherbrooke 
•'  Good  night,"  he  went  in. 
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CHAR  XIV. 

DuRiNG  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day 
Wilton  did  not  set  eyes  upon  Lord  Sherbrooke. 
The  Earl  of  Byerdale,  however,  was  peculiarly 
courteous  and  polite  to  his  young  secretary. 
There  was  much  business,  indeed,  to  be  done, 
and  the  Earl  was  obliged  to  be  very  rapid  in  all 
his  movements;  but  the  terms  in  which  he 
gave  his  directions  were  gentle  and  placable, 
and  some  letters  received  in  the  course  of  the 
day  from  Ireland  seemed  to  please  him  well. 
He  hinted  even  in  a  mysterious  tone  to  Wilton 
that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  say 
to  him^  but  that  he  had  not  time  to  say  it  at 
the  moment,  and  he  ended  by  asking  his  se- 
cretary to  dine  at  his  house  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  when  he  said  the  Duke  of  Gaveston 
and  Lady  Laura  were  to  be  present  with  a  large 
party. 
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He  went  out  about  three  o'clock ;  and  Wil- 
ton  had  not  long  returned  to  his  lodgings 
when  Lord  Sherbrooke  joined  him,  and  in- 
sisted  on  his  accompanying  him  on  horseback 
ibr  a  ride  into  the  country. 

Wilton  was  at  that  moment  hesitating  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  go  to  the  ren« 
dezvous  given  him  by  his  stränge  acquaintance, 
Green.  He  had  certainly  left  the  theatre  on 
the  preceding  night  determined  so  to  do ;  for 
the  various  feelings  which  at  this  time  agitated 
his  heart  had  changed  the  anxiety  which  he 
had  always  feit  to  know  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  family  into  a  burning  thirst,  which 
would  have  led  him  ahnost  any  where  for  satis- 
faction. 

A  night's  thought,  however  —  for  we  cannot 
say  that  he  slept  —  had  again  revived  all  the 
doubts  which  had  before  prevented  him  from 
seeking  the  stranger,  and  had  once  more  dis« 
played  before  his  eyes  all  the  many  reasons  which 
in  those  days  existed  for  holding  no  commu* 
nication  with  persons  whose  characters  were 
not  known,  or  were  in  the  least  degree  sus- 
R  3 
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picious.  Thus  before  Lord  Sherbrooke  joined 
him,  he  had  fully  convinced  himself  that  the 
thing  wliich  he  had  so  great  an  inclination  to 
do  was  foolish,  imprudent,  and  wrong.  He 
had  Seen  the  man  in  a  Situation  which  lefc 
gcarcely  a  doubt  pf  his  pursuits ;  he  had  seen 
him  in  dose  communication  with  a  gentleman 
principally  known  as  a  virulent  and  unscrupu- 
lous  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  he 
had  not  one  cause  for  thinking  well  of  him, 
except  a  certain  ofF-hand  frankness  of  manner 
which  might  easily  be  assumed. 

All  this  he  had  repeated  to  himself  twenty 
times,  but  yet  he  feit  a  strong  inclination  to 
go,  wheii  Lord  Sherbrooke's  sudden  appearance, 
and  invitation  to  ride  out  with  him,  cast  an 
additional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
determined  his  conduct  at  once.  It  is  won- 
derful,  indeed,  how  often  those  important  acts, 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  hesitated  and 
weighed  every  point  with  anxious  deliberation, 
are  ultimately  determined  by  the  most  minute 
and  trifling  circumstance,  totally  unconnected 
%vith   the   thing  itself.     The    truth   is,   under 
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such  circumstances  we  are  like  a  man  weighing 
fine  gold  dust,  who  does  it  to  such  a  nioety 
that  a  hair  falling  iuto  the  scale  turns  it  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  the  present  inslance,  our  friend  Wilton 
was  not  unwilling  that  something  should  conie 
in  aid  of  his  better  judgment;  and  ordering 
bis  borse  to  be  brought  up  directly,  he  was  soon 
beyond  the  precincts  of  London,  and  riding 
through  the  beautiful  iields  which  at  that  timc 
extended  over  ground  where  courtiers  and 
ministers  have  now  established  their  town 
dwellings. 

Prom  tliewholedemeanour  of  his  companion, 
from  the  wild  and  excited  spirits  which  he 
displayed,  from  the  bursts  of  merriment  to  whicli 
he  gave  way,  apparently  without  a  sufficient 
cause,  Wilton  evidently  saw,  that  there  was  either 
some  wild  scheme  working  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
brain,  or  the  knowledge  of  some  happy  event 
gladdening  his  heart.  What  it  was,  however, 
he  could  not  divine,  and  the  young  nobleman 
was  evidenlly  determined  on  no  account  to 
R  4 
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explain.  He  laughed  and  jested  with  Wilton 
in  regard  to  the  gravity  wbich  hecould  notcon- 
quer,  declared  that  he  was  the  dullest  companion 
that  ever  had  been  seen,  and  vowed  that  there 
could  be  no  more  stupid  and  tiresome  com* 
panion  for  a  long  ride  than  a  man  in  love,  un- 
less,  indeed,  it  were  a  lame  horse. 

"  Indeed»  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  you  should  prove,  in  the  first  place^ 
that  I  am  in  love,  which  I  can  assure  you  is 
not  the  case,  before  you  attempt  to  attribute 
my  being  grave  to  that  reason.  My  very 
Situation  in  life,  and  a  thousand  things  con- 
nected therewith,  are  surely  enough  to  make 
me  sad  at  times/' 

<^  Why,  what  is  there  sad  in  your  Situation, 
my  dear  Wilton  ?"  demanded  Lord  Sherbrooke 
in  the  same  tone  of  raillery :  ^^  here  are 
you  a  wealthy  young  man — ay,  wealthy,  Wil- 
ton. Have  you  not  yourself  told  me  that  your 
income  exceeds  your  expenses;  while  I,  on 
the  other  band,  have  no  income  at  all,  and 
expenses  in  abundance?  Well,  I  say  you 
are  here  a  wealthy  young  man,  with  tlie  best 
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prospeets  in  the  world,  destined  some  day  to 
be  prime  minister  for  aiight  I  know." 

^  And  wbo,  at  tbis  present  moment,''  inter- 
rapted  Wilton,  <<  has  not  a  relation  upon  earth 
that  he  knows  of ;  wbo  has  neyer  enjoyed  a 
fatber's  care  or  a  mother's  tenderness;  wbo 
can  only  guess  tbat  bis  birtb  was  disgraceful  to 
her  whom  man's  beart  is  naturally  bound  to 
reverence,  witbout  knowing  wbo  or  what  was 
bis  fiitber,  or  wbo  even  was  tbe  motber  by 
wbose  sbame  be  was  brougbt  into  being." 

Lord  Sberbrooke  was  imroediately  grave,  fbr 
he  saw  that  Wilton  was  hurt ;  and  he  replied 
firankly  and  kindly,  ^<  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear  Wilton — I  did  not  intend  to  pain  you, 
and  had  not  tbe  slightest  idea  of  bow  you  were 
circumstanced.  To  teil  the  truth,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  were  tbe  son  of  good  Lord 
Sunbury ;  and  thought  tbat  you  were^  of  course, 
well  aware  of  all  the  particulars." 

^  Of  none,  Sberbrooke,  of  none/*  replied 
Wilton.  ^'  Suspicions  may  have  crossed  my 
mind  tbat  it  is  as  you  supposed,  but  then  many 
other   tbings   tend  to  make  me  believe  that 
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such  is  not  the  case.  At  all  eventSi  one 
thing  IS  clear  —  I  have  no  family,  no  kin- 
dred ;  Ol*  if  I  have  relations,  they  are  ashamed 
of  the  tie  that  binds  me  lo  them,  and  vohm* 
tarily  disown  it." 

"  Pshaw  !  Wilton,"  exclaimed  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  —  "family!  What  matters  a  family? 
Make  yourself  one,  Wilton.  The  best  of  us 
can  but  trace  his  lineage  back  to  some  black- 
bearded  Northman,  or  yellow-haired  Saxon,  no 
better  than  a  savage  of  some  cannibal  Island 
of  the  South  Sea  —  a  fellow  who  tore  his  roast 
meat  with  unwashed  fingers,  and  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  a  clean  shirt.  Make  a  family 
for  yourself,  I  say;  and  let  the  hundredth  ge- 
neration  down  if  the  world  last  so  long,  boast 
that  the  head  of  the  house  was  a  gentleman,  and 
wore  gold  lace  on  his  coat'* 

Wilton  smiled,  saying,  "  I  fear  the  prospect 
of  progeny,  Sherbrooke,  will  never  be  hdd  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  retrospect  of  ancestors." 

"  An  axiom  worthy  of  Aristotle,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Sherbrooke;  "but  here  we  are,  my  dear 
Wilton,"  he  continued,  puUing  up  his  horse  at 
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the  gates  of  a  boase  endosed  mithin  walls, 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
Chelsea,  and  somewhat  more  from  the  house 
and  grounds  belonging  at  that  time  to  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

"'But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  here?"  ex- 
claimed  Wilton  at  this  pause. 

"  Oh  !  nothing  but  make  a  calJ,"  replied  his 
companion. 

*^  Shall  I  ride  on,  or  wait  tili  you  come 
back?"  demanded  Wilton. 

**  Oh  no  !  —  come  in,  come  in,"  said  Lord 
Sberbrooke  —  <^  I  shall  not  be  long,  and  I'U 
introduce  you,  if  you  are  not  acquainted." 

While  he  was  speaking  he  had  rung  the  bell, 
and  his  own  two  servants  with  Wilton's  rode 
up  to  take  the  horses.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  porter  threw  open  the  gates,  and  to 
his  companion's  surprise,  Lord  Sherbrooke 
asked  for  the  Duke  of  Gaveston.  The  servant 
answered  that  the  Duke  was  out,  but  that  his 
yoong  lady  was  at  home ;  and  thus  the  hero  of 
cur  tale  found  himself  suddenly,  and  evenmost 
unwillingly,    brought  to  the  dwelling  of  one 
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whose  Society  he  Gertainly  liked  better  than 
that  of  any  one  eise  on  earth. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  looked  in  bis  face  witb  a 
glance  of  malicious  pleasure;  and  then,as  nothing 
on  earth  ever  stopped  bim  in  any  thing  tbat  he 
ehose  to  do  or  say,  he  burst  fbrth  into  a  gay 
peal  of  laiighter  at  the  suqprise  which  he  saw 
depicted  on  the  conntenance  of  bis  friend. 

"  Take  the  horses,"  he  continued,  tuming  to 
bis  own  servants— "take  theborses  round  to  the 
Green  Dragon^  in  the  lane  bebind  the  bouse^ 
wet  their  noses,  and  give  them  a  book  to  read 
tili  we  come  to  them.  Come  Wilton,  come! 
It  is  quite  fitting,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone, 
^*  tbat  in  execution  of  my  plan  I  sbould  establish 
a  character  fbr  insanity  in  the  bouse.  Now 
tbat  fat  porter  witb  the  mulberry  nose  will 
go  and  report  to  the  kitchen-maid  tbat  I  order 
my  borses  a  book  to  read,  and  they  will  decide 
that  I  am  mad  in  a  «linute.  The  news  will 
fly  fcom  kitchen-maid  to  cook,  and  from  cook 
to  bousekeeper,  and  from  bousekeeper  to  lady*s 
maid^  and  from  lady's  maid  to  lady«  There 
will  be  nothing  eise  talked  of  in  the  bouse  bat 
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jny  xnadness;  and  when  they  come  to  add 
madness  to  badness  they  will  surely  give  me 
iip^  if  they  havVt  a  mind  to  add  sadness  to 
madness  likewise.** 

While  he  spoke,  they  were  foUowing  a  sort 
of  groom  of  the  Chambers,  who,  after  looking 
into  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
turned  to  Lord  Sherbrooke  saying,  in  a  sweet 
tone, — 

^*  Lady  Laura  is  Walking  in  the  gardens  I 
see,  my  Lord.  I  will  show  your  Lordship 
the  way.** 

**  So  you  have  the  honour  of  knowing  whb 
iny  lordship  is,  Mr.  Montgomery  Styles,'*  said 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  looking  hini  füll  in  the 
face. 

"  I  heg  your  Lordship^s  pardon/'  said  the 
man,  in  the  same  mincing  manner  — ^*  my  name 
18  not  Montgomery  Styles  —  my  name  is  Josiah 
Perkins.*' 

"  Well,  Jos.  Perkins,**  said  the  young  noble- 
man,  **  IprtSy  sequar,  which  means,  get  on  as  fast 
aa  you  can,  Mn  Perkins,  and  Fll  come  after ; 
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tliough  yoii  may  teil  me  as  you  go,  how  it  was 
you  discovered  my  lordliness," 

"  Oh  !  by  your  look,  my  Lord:  I  should  have 
discovered  it  at  once,"  replied  the  groom  of  the 
Chambers;  "but  his  Grace  told  me  thatyour 
Lordship  was  likely  to  call." 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  cried  Lord  Sherbrooke,  with  a 
laughing  look  to  Wilton.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment  the  servant  threw  open  a  glass  door,  and 
they  issued  forth  into  the  gardens,  which  were 
very  beautifui,  and  extended  down  to  the  river, 
filled  with  fine  old  trees,  and  spread  out  in  soft 
green  terraces  and  gravel  walks.  Lord  Sher- 
brooke gazed  round  at  first,  with  a  look  of  criti« 
cising  inquiry,  upon  the  gardens ;  but  the  eyes  of 
Wilton  had  fixed  immediately  upon  the  figure 
of  a  lady  who  was  Walking  slowly  along  on  the 
terrace,  some  way  beneath  them,  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  river.  She  did  not  remai'k  the 
opening  of  the  glass  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
bundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  she  was  at 
the  time;  but  continued  her  walk  with  her 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  one  band  play- 
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ing  negligently  with  the  bracelet  which  encircled 
the  wrist  of  the  other  arm«  Her  tboughts  were 
evidently  deeply  busied  with  matters  of  import- 
ance,  at  least  to  herseif. 

She  was  Walking  slowly,  as  we  have  said  —  a 
thing  üiat  none  but  a  high-bred  woman  can  do 
with  grace  —  and  though  the  great  beauty  of 
her  figure  was,  in  some  degree,  hidden  by  the 
costume  of  the  day,  yet  nothing  could  render 
its  easy,  gliding  motion  aught  but  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  (if  I  may  use  a  far-fetched  term, 
but,  perhaps,  the  only  one  that  will  express 
my  meaning  clearly,)  musical  to  the  eye.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that,  though  she  was 
Walking  slowly,  the  grace  witli  which  she  did  so 
had  any  thing  of  the  cold  and  stately  air  which 
those  who  assume  it  call  dignity.  Oh  no!  it 
was  all  easy  :  quiet,  but  füll  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  life :  it  was  the  mere  movement  of 
a  form,  perfect  in  the  symmetry  of  every  limb, 
under  the  will  of  a  spirit  harmonisiug  entirely 
with  the  fair  frame  tliat  contained  it.  She 
walked  slowly  because  she  was  füll  of  deep 
thought;   but  no  one  who  beheld  her  could 
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doubt  that  bounding  joy  might  in  its  turn  call 
forth  as  much  grace  in  that  young  form  as  the 
calmer  mood  now  displayed. 

Wilton  turned  bis  eyes  from  the  lady  to  his 
young  companion,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  now 
gazing  at  her  too,  and  that  not  a  little  admir- 
ation  was  painted  in  his  countenance.  Wilton 
was  painfully  situated,  and  feit  all  the  awkward- 
ness  of  the  position  in  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
had  placed  bim  fully.  Tet  how  could  he  act  ?  he 
asked  himself — what  means  of  escape  did  there 
exist?  What  was  the  motive,  too,  what  the 
intentions,  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  ?  for  what  pur- 
poses  had  he  brought  him  there?  in  what 
Situation  might  he  place  him  next? 

All  these,  and  many  another  question,  he 
asked  bis  own  heart  as  they  advanced  across  the 
green  slopes  and  little  terraces  towards  that  in 
which  the  young  lady  "  walked  in  beauty.* 
There  was  no  means  for  him  to  escape»  however ; 
and  though  he  never  knew  from  one  moment  to 
another  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on,  and  take 
his  Chance  of  what  that  conduct  might  be^ 
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When  ihey  were  about  fifty  yards  from  Lady 
Laura,  she  turned  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time«  saw  them  as  they  ap« 
proacbed;  but  if  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance  might  be  believed,  she  saw  them  with 
uo  great  pleasare.  An  expression  ofanKiety, 
nay,  of  pain,  came  into  her  beautiful  eyes; 
and  as  they  were  turned  both  upon  Lord  Sher-» 
brooke  and  Wilton,  the  latter  came  in  for  hiä 
share  also  of  that  vexed  look. 

"  You  see,  Wilton,"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  how  angry  she  is  to  behold  you 
here.  It  was  for  that  I  brought  you.  I  want 
to  tease  her  in  all  possible  ways/'  and  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  he  hurried  bis  pace  and 
advanced  towards  the  lady. 

She  received  him  with  marked  coldness  and 
distance  of  manner ;  but  now  the  difference  in 
ber  demeanour  towards  him  and  towards  Wil- 
ton was  strongly  marked — not  that  the  smile 
with  which  she  greeted  the  latter  when  he  came 
up  was  any  thing  but  very  faint,  yet  her  lip 
dld  relax  into  a  smile.  The  colour,  too,  came  up 
a  little  into  her  cheek;  and  her  manner  was  a 
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little  agitated.  In  short  —  though  without 
openly  expressing  any  very  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  —  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not 
displeased ;  and  the  secret  of  the  sligbt  degree 
of  embarrassment  wbich  she  displayed  was,  that 
fbr  the  first  moment  or  so  after  she  saw  him, 
she  thought  of  her  mistake  of  the  night  before^ 
and  of  her  feelings  while  she  had  imagined  that 
the  Duke  had  pointed  him  out  to  her  as  one  who, 
if  she  thought  fit,  might  be  her  future  husband. 
.  The  lady  soon  conquered  the  momentary  agi- 
tation,  however ;  and  the  conversation  went  on, 
principally  maintained,  of  course,between  herseif 
and  Lord  Sherbrooke.  Wilton  would  have  given 
worlds  indeed  to  have  escaped,  but  there  was 
no  possibility  of  so  doing.  Lady  Laum  signified 
HO  intention  of  returning  to  the  house;  and  they 
continued  Walking  up  and  down  the  broad  gra- 
velled  terrace,  which  of  all  things  on  earth 
afibrds  the  least  opportunity  for  lingering  be* 
bind,  or  escaping  the  embarrassment  df  being 
Ae  one  too  many. 

Wilton  had  too  much  good  taste  to  sufier  bis 
annoyance  to  appear;    and  though  he  strove 
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to  avoid  taking  any  greater  part  in  the  conver- 
sation  than  he  could  help,  still  when  he  joined 
in,  wbat  he  did  say  was  said  with  ease  and  grace. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  forced  him,  indeed,  to  speak 
more  than  he  was  inclined,  and^  to  Lady  Laura» 
there  seemed  a  stränge  contrast  between  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  two«  The  young 
noblepian'g  conversation  was  light,  witty,  poig- 
nant,  and  irregulär«  It  was  like  the  flowing  of  a 
shallow  stream  amongst  bright  pebbles  which  it 
cauaes  to  sparkle,  and  from  which  it  receives  in 
retum  a  thousand  various  shades  and  tints»  but 
witfaoutdepth  orvigour;  white  that  of  Wilton 
was  stronger,  more  profound,  more  vigorous 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  and  was  like  a 
deeper  river  flowing  on  Mdthout  so  much  sun* 
shine  and  light^  but  clear,  deep,  and  powerful, 
and  not  unmusical  either,  between  its  banks. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  that  Lady  Laura 
tumed  and  listened,  though  she  could  not  but 
smile  at  many  of  the  gay  sallies  of  him  who 
walked  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
the  conversation  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  rested  in 
6  2 
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the  ear,  wlule  that  of  Wilton  sunk  into  tlie 
heart. 

It  would  not  be  very  interesting,  even  if  we 
liad  time,  to  detail  all  that  topk  place  upon  that 
occasion ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though 
once  or  twice  Lord  Sherbrooke  feit  inclined  tO 
put  forth  all  his  powers  of  pleasing,  out  of  piquä 
at  the  niarked  preference  wliich  Lady  Laura 
showed  for  Wilton,  he  in  no  degree  concealed 
the  worst  poInts  of  his  character.  He  said 
nothing,  indeed,  which  could  oiFend  in  mere 
expression ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  sufiered 
ßome  few  words  to  escape  him,  which  clearly 
announced  that  the  ties  of  morality  and  religion 
were  in  no  degree  recognised  by  him  amongst 
the  principles  by  which  he  intended  to  guide 
his  actions.  He  even  forced  the  conversation 
into  Channels  which  afForded  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  opinions  of  worse  than  a  dangerous 
character.  Constancy,  he  said,  was  all  very 
well  for  a  turiledove,  or  an  old  man  of  seventy 
with  a  young  wife;  and  as  for  religion,  there 
were  certain  people  paid  for  having  it,  and 
he  should  not  trouble  himself  to  have  any  unless 
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he  were  paid  likewise.  This  was  not,  indeed, 
^11  Said  at  once,  nor  in  such  distinct  terms  as 
we  have  here  used,  but  still  the  meaning  was 
the  same ;  and  whether  expressed  in  a  jesting 
or  more  serious  manner,  that  meaning  could  not 
be  misunderstood» 

Wilton  looked  grave  and  sad  when  he  lieard 
such  things  said  to  a  pure  and  high-minded 
girl;  and  Lady  Laura  heriself  turned  a  little 
pale,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  upon  the  ground 
without  reply. 

At  length,  after  this  had  gone  on  for  some 
time,  Lord  Sherbrooke  inquired  for  Lady 
Mary  Fenwick,  saying  that  he  had  lioped  tp 
See  her  there^  and  to  inquire  after  her  health, 

**  Oh,  she  is  here  still,"  replied  Lady  Laura  ; 
<*  but  she  complained  of  headache  this  morning, 
and  is  sitting  in  the  little  library.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  would  be  inclined  to  see  any 
one  or  not.'* 

**  Oh,  she  will  see  me,  beyond  all  doubt," 

exciaimed  Lord  Sherbrooke  —  "  no  lady  ever 

refuses  to  see  me.     Besides,  her  great  grand- 

jiiother,   on  old  Lady  Carlisle's  side,  was  my 

s  3 
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great  grandfather's  forty-fifth  cousin,  ao  that 
we  are  relations.  I  will  go  and  find  her  out« 
Stay  you,  Wilton,  and  console  Lady  Lauras 
tili  I  come  back  again.  I  shall  not  be  five 
minutes." 

Thus  saying,  away  he  darted,  leaving  Lady 
Laura  and  Wilton  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
walk.  The  lady  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment  what  she  should  do,  whether  she  should 
foUow  to  the  house  or  not,  and  she  paused  for 
an  instant  in  the  walk;  but  inclination,  if  the 
truth  must  be  said,  got  the  better  of  what  she 
might  consider  strictly  decorous,  and  after  that 
momentary  pause,  she  walked  on  with  Wilton 
by  her  side.  In  saying  that  it  was  inclinatioii 
determined  her  conduct,  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  solely  the  inclination  to  walk  and 
converse  with  Wilton  Brown,  though  that  had 
some  share  in  the  business,  but  there  was 
besides,  an  inclination  to  be  freed  from  the 
presence  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded  to  a  miracle  in  making  her  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  him. 

As  they  walked  on,  there  was  a  certain  de» 
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gree  öf  einbarrassment  bung  over  both  Wilton 
and  Laura;  both  feit,  perhaps,  that  they  could 
be  very  happy  in  each  other's  society,  but  both 
feit  afraid  of  being  too  happy.  With  Wilton, 
there  were  a  thoosand  causes  to  produce  that 
sligbt  einbarrassment,  and  with  Lady  Laura 
seyeral  also.  But  one  and  a  very  principal 
cause  was,  that  there  was  sometlüng  which  she 
longed  exceedingly  to  say,  and  yet  doubted 
whether  she  ought  to  say  it. 

It  doesnot  unfrequently  happen  that  a  person 
ofthehighest  rank  and  Station,  possessing  every 
quality  to  secure  friendship,  with  wealth  and 
every  gift  of  fortune  at  command,  surrounded  by 
numerous  acquaintances,  and  mingling  with  a 
Wide  Society,  is  nevertheless  totally  alone — alone 
in  spirit  and  in  heart  *—  alone  in  thought  and 
mind.  Such  was  the  case  with  Lady  Laura,  tt 
is  true  she  had  yet  but  very  little  experience  of 
the  World,  and  her  search  for  a  congenial  spirit 
had  not  been  carried  far  or  prosecuted  long ; 
but  she  was  one  of  those  who  had  leamed  to 
think  and  to  feel  early.  Her  mother,  who  had 
died  three  years  before^  had  taught  her  to  do 
8  4 
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so>  not  alone  for  her  own  sake,  but  also  for  that 
of  her  father ;  for  the  Duchess  had  early  feit 
the  conviction  that  her  own  Hfe  would  be  brief, 
and  knew  that  the  mind  and  character  of  her 
daughter  must  have  a  great  efFect  upon  the 
Duke,  whom  she  loved  miich,  though  she  could 
not  venerate  very  highly. 

With  a  heart,  then,  füll  of  deep  and  pure  feel- 
ings,  wlth  a  mind  not  only  originally  bright  and 
strongy  not  only  highly  cultivated  and  stored 
with  fine  tastes,  but  highly  directed  arid  for- 
tified  with  strong  principles,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic  love  of  every  thing  that  was  beautiful 
and  graceful,  generous,  noble,  and  dignißed  -^ 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  wide 
Society  of  the  capital,or  amongst  all  the  acquaint- 
ances  who  thronged  her  father's  house,  Lady 
Laura  had  seen  no  spirit  congenial  to  her  own, 
no  heart  with  the  same  feelings,  no  mind  with 
the  same  objects.  In  eveiy  one  she  had  met 
with,  there  had  still  been  some  apparent  weak- 
ness,  some  worldliness,  some  selfishness,  there 
had  been  coldness,  or  apathy,  or  want  of  prii^- 
ciple,  or  want  of  feeling;  and  the  bright  enthu« 
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Slams  of  her  young  nature  had  been  confined 
to  the  tabemacle  of  her  own  beart. 

She  had  seen  Wilton  Brown  but  seldom,  ic 
18  true,  but  nevertheless  she  feit  differently 
towards  him  and  other  people.  Tliere  were 
eeveral  causes  which  had  produced  this;  and 
perbaps,  as  Lady  Laura  was  not  absolutely  an 
angel,  bis  personal  appearance  might  have  some« 
thing  to  do  with  it,  though  less  than  might  be 
supposed«  His  fine  person,  his  noble  carriage, 
bisbright  and  intelligent  countenance,  the  rapid 
Tariet}'  of  its  expressions,  the  dignißed  character 
of  the  predominant  one  to  which  it  always 
retumed,  after  those  more  transient  had  passed 
away  —  all  gave  the  idea  of  there  being  a  high 
beart  and  mind  beneath.  In  the  next  place^ 
Wilton  had,  as  we  have  told,  commenced  his 
aequaintance  with  her  by  an  act  of  personal 
Service,  performed  with  gallantry,  skilli  and 
decision,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  In  the 
tbird  place,  in  all  his  conversation,  as  far  as  she 
had  ever  known  or  remarked,  there  were  those 
small  casual  traits  of  good  feelings,  fine  tastes, 
and  strong  principles,  expressed  sometimes  by 
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a  Single  word,  sometimes  by  a  look  or  gesture^ 
%vhich  are  a  thousand-fold  more  coiivincing,  in 
regard  to  the  real  character  of  the  person,  than 
the  most  laboured  haranguei  or  essay,  or  de* 
claration. 

Thus  it  was  that  Laura  hoped,  and  fancied, 
and  believed,  she  had  now  seen  one  person 
upon  earth  wliose  feelings,  thonghts,  and 
character  might  assimilate  with  her  own« 
Fray  let  the  reader  understand  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  Laura  was  in  love  with  Wilton; 
but  she  did  believe  that  he  was  one  of  tliose  for 
whose  eyes  she  might  draw  away  a  part  of  that 
customary  veil  with  which  all  people  hide  the 
shrine  of  their  deeper  feelings  from  the  sight  of 
the  coarse  multitude. 

There  was  something  then»  as  we  have  seenj 
that  she  wished  to  say  —  there  was  something 
that  she  believed  she  might  say  without  risk  or 
wrong.  But  yet  she  hesitated;  and  she  and 
Wilton  went  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  walk 
in  perfect  silence.  At  length  she  cast  a  timid 
glance  first  towards  the  house  where  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  seen  just  entering  one  of  the 
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rooms  fröm  the  upper  terrace,  and  then  to  the 
face  of  WOton  Brown,  wbose  eye  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  be  upon  her  with  a  look  of  inquiry* 
The  look  gave  her  courage,  and  she  said, — 

"  I  am  going  to  say  a  very  odd  thing,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  believe ;  but  your  great  intimacy  with 
Lord  Sberbrooke  puzzles  me.  He  told  my 
father  last  night  that  you  were  his  dearest  and 
most  intimate  friend.  I  always  thought  that 
friendship  roust  proceed  from  a  similarity  of 
feelings  and  pursuits,  and  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard  you  say,  at  least  I  think  I 
may  be  sure,  that  you  entertain  ideas  the 
most  opposite  to  those  with  which  he  has  just 
pained  va" 

Wilton  smiled  somewhat  sadly;  but  he  did 
not  dare  deny  that  such  opinions  were  Lord 
Sherbrooke*s  real  ones ;  for  his  well-known  con- 
duct  was  too  much  in  accordance  with  them, 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  dear  lady,"  he  said, 
^*  that  Sherbrooke  would  permit  me  to  be  as 
much  his  friend  as  I  might  be  !  I  must  not 
deny  that  he  has  many  faults  —  faulte  I  am  sure 
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God.  But  let  US  speak  of  it  no  more^  Mr. 
Brown.     These  things  make  one  sad." 

Wilton  was  glad  to  speak  oF  something  eise ; 
fbr  he  feit  hitnself  bound  by  every  tie  to  say 
all  that  he  could  in  favour  of  Lord  Sherbrooke; 
and  yet  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  aid,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  in  forwarding  a  scheme 
which  could  end  in  nothing  but  niisery  to 
the  sweet  and  innocent  girl  beside  him.  He 
changed  the  topic  at  once,  then,  and  exerted 
himself  to  draw  her  mind  away  from  the  matter 
on  which  they  had  just  been  speaking. 

Nevertheless,  thatsubject,  while  they  wenton, 
remained  in  the  mind  of  each ;  and  Lady  Laura 
might  have  discovered  —  if  she  had  been  at  all 
apprehensive  of  her  own  feelings  —  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do  as  she  had  done,  and  raise, 
for  any  eye,  even  a  comer  of  that  veil  which 
hides  the  heart,  unless  we  are  inclined  to  raise 
it  altogether.  Her  subsequent  conversation 
with  Wilton  took  its  tone  throughout,  entirely 
from  what  had  gone  before.  Without  knowing 
it,  or  rather  we  should  say,  without  perceiving 
it,  they  sufFered  it  to  be  mingled  with  deep 
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feelings:  shadowed  fbrtb^  perhaps,  more  than 
actually  expressed.  A  softness,  too,  came  over 
k— we  must  not,  though,  perhaps,  we  might^ 
call  it  a  tendemess :  the  ceremonious  terms  were 
soon  dropped;  and  because  the  Speakers  would 
haye  been  obliged  to  use  those  ceremonious 
terms,  if  tbey  had  spoken  each  other's  names, 
thej  seemed  by  mutual  consent  to  forget  each 
other's  names,  and  never  spoke  them  at  all. 
Lady  Laura  did  not  address  him  as  Mr.  Brown, 
and  Wilton  uttered  not  the  words,  ^'  Lady 
Laura.*'  From  time  to  time,  too,  she  gazed 
up  in  bis  face,  to  see  if  he  understood  what  she 
meant  bat  could  not  fully  express;  and  he, 
while  he  poured  forth  any  of  the  deep  thoughts 
long  treasured  in  bis  own  bosom,  looked  often 
eamestly  into  her  countenance,  to  discover 
by  the  expression  the  effect  produced  on  her 
Blind. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  absent  for  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  during  that  half  hour,  Wilton 
and  the  lady  had  gone  farther  on  the  joumey 
Aey  were  taking  than  ever  they  had  gone 
yet.  —  What  journey  ? 
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Cannot  you  divine,  reader?  When  Wiltoa 
entered  those  gardens,  we  might  boldly  say,  as 
we  did  say,  that  he  was  not  in  love«  When  he 
left  them  we  should  have  hesitated. 

He  would  have  hesitated  himself  I  Was  not 
that  going  far  lipon  a  journey  ? 

However,  Lord  Sherbrooke  at  length  joined 
them ;  and  after  a  moment  more  of  cold  and 
ceremonious  leave-taking  with  Lady  Laura,  he 
turned,  and,  accompanied  by  Wilton,  left  the 
house. 

Lady  Laura  remained  upon  the  terrae^ 
Walking  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  witli 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  Two  minutes 
brought  Wilton  to  the  gates  of  the  court-yard ; 
but  oh,  in  those  two  minutes,  how  his  heart 
smote  him,  and  how  his  brain  reeled  I 

"  Shall  I  run  for  the  horses,  my  Lord?" 
eried  the  groom  of  the  Chambers  — "  Shall  I 
go  for  the  horses,  myLord?"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  running  footmen  who  was  loitering  in 
the  hall. 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke — "  we  will 
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walk  and  fetch  them,  and  taking  Wilton's  arm 
he  saantered  quietly  on  from  tfae  bouse. 

'^  Sherbrooke,  Sherbrooke,  this  is  all  very 
wrong/'  sdd  Wilton,  die  moment  they  were 
out  of  bearing. 

*'  Very  wrong,  Solon  ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Sherbrooke  —  "  what  do  you  niean  ?  Hearens 
and  eartfa,  what  a  perverse  generation  it  is  I 
When  I  expected  to  be  thanked  over  and  over 
again  for  the  kindest  possible  act,  to  be  told 
that  it  is  all  very  wrong  !  You  ungrateful 
villain !  I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tum 
round  and  draw  my  sword  upon  you,  and  cut 
your  throat  out  of  pure  friendship.  Very 
wrong,  say  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  very  wrong  Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wil- 
ton.  **  You  have  placed  me  in  an  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  Situation,  and  without  giving 
me  notice  or  a  choice,  have  made  me  co-operate 
in  doing  what  I  do  not  think  right." 

•*  Pshaw  I  '*  eried  Lord  Sherbrooke  — "  Pshaw ! 
At  your  heart,  my  dear  Wilton,  you  are  very 
much  obliged  to  me;  and  if  you  are  not  the 
most  ungrateful  and  the  most  foolish  of  all  men 

VOL.  I.  T 
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lipon  earth,  you  will  take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  you,  and  make  the  best  use  of  time 
and  opportunity." 

"  All  I  can  say,  Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wilton, 
**  is,  that  I  shall  never  return  to  that  house 
again,  except  for  a  formal  visit  to  the  Duke." 

"  Fine  resolutions  speedily  broken  ! "  ex- 
claiixied  Lord  Sherbrooke :  and  he  was  right. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Had  Wilton  Brown  wanted  an  immediate  illus- 
tration  of  the  fragile  nature  of  man's  purposes^ 
of  how  completely  and  tlioroughly  our  firmest 
resolutions  are  tlie  sport  of  fate  and  accident, 
it  could  have  been  furnished  to  him  within  iive 
roiuutes  after  he  left  the  gates  of  the  house 
ivbere  he  had  paid  an  unintended  visit 

Lord  Sherbrooke  seemed  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  house  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  led  the  way  round  through  a  green  lane 
at  the  back,  which  presently,  in  one  of  its  most 
sequestered  spots,  offered  to  the  eyes  a  some- 
what  large  old-fashioned  public  house,  Standing 
back  in  a  small  paved  court;  while  planted 
before  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  was  a  sign- 
post,  bearing  on  its  top  the  effigy  of  a  huge 
green  dragon. 

Now,  whether  it  be  from  some  unperceived 
T  2 
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association  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people 

between   the   chimerical    gendeman   we  baye 

lately  mentioned  and  the  patron  Saint  of  this 

island,   who,  it  seems,  if  all  tales  were  toldy 

was  not  a  bit  better  than  the  dragon  that  he 

slew;  or   for   what  other  reason  I  know  not, 

yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  in  all 

ages  English  vintners  have  had  a  particular 

predilection  for  green  dragons ;  and  that  name 

was  so  commonly  attaehed  to  a  public  houae, 

in  those  days,  that  it  had  not  at  all  Struck 

Wilton  Brown  that  the  Green  Dragon  to  which 

Lord  Sherbrooke  ordered  the  horses  to  be  led, 

was  that  very  identical  Green  Dragon  where  i 

bis  acquaintance  Mr.  Green  had  given  him  the  | 

rendezvous.  j 

He  niight  not,  indeed,  have  heard  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  order  at  all ;  but  it  is  still  more 
probable,  that  he  only  did  not  attend  to  it^ 
as  all  bis  thoughts  were  taken  up  at  the  moment 
by  the  discovery  of  what  place  Lord  Sher* 
brooke  had  brought  him  to.  It  now,  how« 
ever,  Struck  him — when  he  saw  the  Green 
Dragon  standing  in  the  Green  Lane^  preciaely 
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as  it  had  been  described  by  Green — that  it 
might  very  likely  be  the  identical  hoiise  to 
which  he  had  been  directed;  and  on  asking 
Lord  Sherbrooke  what  was  the  name  of  the 
mansion  they  had  just  visited,  the  matter  was 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  his  replying,  **  Beau- 
fort  House.  The  Duke  only  hires  it  for  a 
time." 

Brown  hesitated  now  for  an  instant,  as  tp 
how  he  should  act  His  watch  told  him  that  it 
was  close  upon  the  hour  to  the  appointment : 
curiosify  raised  her  voiee :  the  natural  longing 
afier  kindred  had  also  its  influence ;  and  if  the 
Society  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  any  impedi- 
ment,  that  was  instantly  removed  by  the  young 
nobleman  saying,  <<  Come,  Wilton»  as  you  are 
an  unsociable  devil,  and  seem  out  of  temper,  I 
Asitl  lea^e  you  to  ride  home  byyourself, — The 
trutb  is,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *<  I 
am  going  upon  an  expedition,  that  the  character 
I  bave  given  myself  to  my  fair  Lady  Laura 
may  be  fully  and  eompletely  established  on  the 
day  that  it  is  given«" 

T  3 
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"  Nay,  Sherbrooke,  nay!"  cried  Wilton  — 
"  I  hope  and  trust  such  is  not  the  case." 

The  other  only  laughed,  and  called  loudly 
for  his  servants  and  horses. 

Well  disciplined  to  his  prompt  and  fiery 
disposition,  his  grooms  led  the  horses  out  in  a 
moment,  and  the  young  nobleman  sprang  into 
the  saddle.  Before  his  right  foot  was  in  the 
stirrup^  he  had  touched  the  horse  with  the  spur, 
and  away  he  went  like  lightning,  waving  his 
hand  to  Wilton  with  a  light  laugh. 

Wilton's  horses  and  groom  had  appeared  also» 
but  he  paused  before  the  door  without  mounting ; 
and  the  next  moment,  a  fat,  well-looking  host, 
as  round,  as  well  fed,  and  as  rosy,  as  beef,  beer, 
and  good  spirits,  ever  made  the  old  English 
innkeeper,  appeared  at  the  door  in  his  white 
nightcap  and  apron,  and  approaching  the  young 
gentleman,  invited  him  in  with  what  seemed  a 
meaning  look. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  come  in,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  and  taste  your  good  ale,  landlord." 

"  Sir,  the  ale  is  both  honoured  and  honour- 
able,'*  replied  the  host     **  I  can  assure  you 
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many  a  high  gentleman  tastes  it  at  the  Green 
Dragon." 

Bidding  his  servant  lead  the  horse  up  luid 
down  before  the  door,  Wilton  slowly  entered 
the  well-sanded  passage,  and  passed  through 
the  doorway  of  a  room  to  which  the  landlord 
pointed.  The  moment  he  entered  he  heard 
voices  speaking  very  loud,  there  being  nothing 
apparently  between  that  and  the  adjoining 
Chamber  but  a  very  thin  partition  of  wood-work. 
The  landlord  hemmed  and  coughed  aloud,  and 
Wihon  made  his  footfalls  sound  as  heavily  as 
possible,  but  all  in  vain :  the  person  who  was 
speaking  went  on  in  the  same  tone ;  and  before 
the  landlord  could  get  out  of  the  room  again 
and  down  the  passage  to  the  door  of  the  next 
Chamber,  which  was  some  way  farther  on,  Wil- 
ton distinctly  heard  the  words,  *^  Nonsense, 
Sir  George  I  don't  attempt  to  cajole  me !  I 
teil  you,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
To  bring  in  foreigners  is  bad  enough,  when 
we  are  quite  strong  enough  to  do  it  without ; 
but  I  will  take  no  man's  blood  but  in  fair 
fighu" 

T  4 
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«  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  other  in  the  same 
loud  and  vehement  manner  —  "  you  know,  sir, 
I  could  hang  you  if  I  liked  ! " 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  evidently 
opened,  and  the  landlord's  voice  exclaiming^ 
"  Hush  !  hush ! "  was  heard ;  but  he  could  not 
stop  the  reply,  which  was,  — 

<*  I  know  that  I  But  I  could  hang  you  too ; 
so  that  we  are  each  pretty  safe.  This  is  that 
villain  Charnock's  doing.  Teil  him  I  wiUblow 
bis  brains  out  the  first  time  I  meet  him  for 
spoiling,  by  bis  bloody-minded  villany,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  plans ** 

But  the  landlord's  "  Hush !  hush  I "  was  again 
repeated,  and  the  voices  were  thenceforth  mo- 
deratedy  though  the  discussion  seemed  still  to 
endure  some  time« 

Wilton's  curiosity  was  now  more  excited  thau 
ever;  and  when  the  landlord  brought  him  a 
foaming  jug  of  ale,  together  widi  a  long  Venice 
glass  having  a  wavy  pearl-coloured  line  running 
up  the  stalk,  he  asked  the  simple  question,  <*  Is 
Mr.  Green  bere?" 

On  this  the  landlord  put   down  bis  bead. 
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sajing,  in  a  low  voice,  ^'  The  Colonel  will  be 
with  joa  directly :  he  expects  you,  sir/* 

«  The  Colonel  I  '*  thought  Brown  —  « this  is 
a  new  digni^.  However,  with  his  State  and 
Station  I  have  little  to  do,  if  I  could  but  dis- 
eover  my  own.'* 

At  the  end  of  about  five  minutes  the  convers« 
BÜon  in  the  other  room  ceased,  and  in  a 
Bioment  or  two  more  the  door  was  opened»  and 
Green  made  his  appearance.  We  have  so  acca- 
rately  described  him  before  that  we  should  not 
pause  upon  his  appearance  now,  had  there  not 
been  a  great  change  in  his  dress,  which  had 
such  an  effect  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible 
to  reoognise  him. 

Now,  instead  of  a  military-Iooking  suit  of 
green,  he  had  on  a  long-waisted  broad  cut 
coat  of  black,  with  jet  buttons;  a  light-coloured 
periw^  filled  füll  of  powder;  black  breeches 
and  stlk  stockings,  and  a  light  black-hilted 
sword.  In  faet,  he  bore  mach  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  lawyer  of  that  day  than  any 
thing  eise.  The  features,  indeed,  were  there ; 
bttt  it  was  wonderfiil  what  the  highly-powdered 
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wjg  had  done  to  soften  the  strong-inarked  lines 
of  his  face,  and  to  blanch  the  weather-beaten 
appearance  of  his  complexion.  The  suit  of 
black,  too,  made  him  look  thinner  and  even 
taller  than  he  really  was ;  and  on  his  first 
entrance  into  the  room  Wilton  certainly  did  not 
know  him. 

"  You  have  come  before  your  time,**  he  said, 
*^  though  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  I  must  go 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
cast  himself  into  a  chair,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
some  scanty  embers  which  were  smouldering  in 
the  grate,  and  feil  into  a  deep  and  apparently 
painful  fit  of  thought.  His  broad  but  heavy 
brow  was  knitted  with  a  wrinkled  frown ;  the 
muscles  of  his  face  worked  from  time  to  time; 
and  Wilton  could  see  the  sinews  of  his  large 
powerfui  band,  as  it  lay  upon  his  knee,  Stand- 
ing out  like  cords,  though  he  uttered  not  a 
Word. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment  or  two,  his 
companion  thought  it  time  to  recall  this  stränge 
acquaintance  to  the  subject  of  his  Coming,  and 
Said,  «  You  told  me  I  might  see  some  of  my 
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old  friends  here,  Mr.  Green.  Let  me  remind 
you  it  grows  late." 

"  Don*t  be  impatient,  my  good  boy,"  replied 
the  other  abstractedly,  at  the  same  time  rising 
and  drinking  a  deep  draught  of  ihe  ale — "you 
sliatt  see  some  of  your  old  friends  !  Don't  you 
see  me?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  are  an  ac- 
quaintance,  certainly,  of  some  months,  but 
nothing  more  that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  well,  do  not  be  impatient,  I  say," 
answered  Green  —  "you  shall  see  some  one 
eise,  if  I  don't  satisfy  you.  But  you  are  before 
your  time,  as  I  said." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  door  of 
the  little  room  opened  once  more^  and  a  woman 
apparently  of  no  very  high  class,  and  consider- 
ably  advanced  in  years,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
decrepid,  came  in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  large 
grey  cloak  of  common  serge,  with  a  stick  in  her 
band,  and  mittens  on  her  hands,  \iibile  over  her 
head  was  a  large  black  wimple  or  hood,  which 
covered  a  great  part  of  her  face. 

The  moment  Green  saw  her,  he  crossed  over 
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and  Said  in  a  low  but  not  inaudible  voioe^ 
*^  Not  a  Word,  tili  all  this  business  is  over  I 
They  will  ruin  the  cause  and  themselves,  and 
all  that  are  engaged  with  them  by  commttting 
all  sorts  of  crimes.  It  will  plunge  him  into 
the  greatest  dangers,  if  you  say  a  word." 

Mucb  of  what  he  said  was  heard  by  Brown ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Green  aided  the  woman 
to  disembarrass  herseif  of  her  hood  and  cloak^ 
taking  the  stafF  out  of  her  band,  and  at  the 
same  time  tuming  the  key  of  the  door.  The 
moment  that  he  did  so  bis  female  companion 
drew  hei*self  up ;  the  appearance  of  bowed  d&- 
crepitude  vanished;  and  she  stood  before  Brown 
a  tall  graceful  woman,  apparently  scarcely  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a  countenance  still  beauti- 
ful,  and  a  demeanour  which  left  no  doabt  of 
the  society  with  which  at  one  time  she  must 
have  mingled« 

Of  Wilton  himself  the  lady  had  as  yet  had 
but  one  glance,  as  she  first  entered  the  room; 
for,  ever  since,  Oreen  had  stood  between  them 
so  that  she  could  not  see.  When  she  did  behold 
him  fully,  howeyer,  she  gazed  upon  him  ear** 
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nestly,  clasping  her  band»  and  exclaiming,  <^  Is 
it— is  it  possible?" 

The  next  moment  her  feelings  seemed  to 
overpower  her  —  "Oh  yes,  yes,"  she  cried, 
advancing  — ■ "  it  is  he  himself— the  same, 
dear,  blessed  likeness  of  the  dead;"  and  cast* 
ing  her  arms  round  the  young  gentleman's 
neck,  she  wept  long  and  profusely  on  bis 
bosom. 

Wilton  was  surprised  and  agitated^  as  may 
well  be  conceived.  He  was  not  sufficiendy 
Ignorant  of  the  world  not  to  know  that  there 
are  a  thousand  tricks  and  artifices  daily  prac- 
tised,  which  assume  such  appearances  as  the 
scene  now  performing  before  him  displayed.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  entertained  suspicions  of  all 
sorts  of  transformations  and  disguises ;  but  there 
was  an  eamestness,  a  truth,  in  the  lad/s  man- 
ner  that  was  in  itself  convincing,  and  there  was 
something  more  also — there  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  resemblance  in  her  whole  face  and 
person  to  the  picture  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  in  die  house  of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury. 
The  features  were  the  same»  the  height,  the 
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figure:  tbe  eyes  were  the  same  colour,  tliere 
was  the  same  peculiar  expression  about  the 
mouth)  and  the  only  difTerence  seemed  to  be  the 
difference  of  age.  The  picture  represented  a 
girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen :  the  person  who 
stood  beside  him  must  have  seen  well  nigh  forty 
Summers. 

Though  the  likeness  was  complete,  there  was 
a  certain  difTerence.  Have  we  not  all  beheld 
a  beautiful  scene  spread  out  in  the  morning 
light,  füll  of  radiance,  and  sparkling,  and  glori- 
ous  sunshine?  and  have  we  not  seen  a  grey 
cloud  creep  over  the  sky  leaving  the  landscape 
the  same,  but  taking  from  it  the  resplendent 
beams  in  which  it  shone  at  first?  So  did  it 
seem  with  her.  All  appeared  the  same  as  in 
the  bright  being  whom  the  painter  had  de- 
picted  in  her  gay  day  of  youth ;  but  that  Time 
had  since  brought,  as  it  were,  a  grey  shadow 
over  the  loveliness  which  he  could  not  take 
away. 

All  these  things  took  from  Wilton  every 
doubt;  and  after  he  had  suffered  the  lady  for  a 
moment  to  give  way  to  her  feelings  without  a 
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Word :  even  ihrowing  bis  arm  slightly  round  her, 
and  pressing  her  towards  him,  he  said,  '^  Are 
you — are  you  roy  mother?" 

"  Alas  !  no,  my  dear  boy,"  she  repHed,  raising 
her  head  and  wiping  away  the  tears,  while  the 
colour  rose  slightly  in  her  cheek.  '*  I  am 
not  3'our  mother,  but  one  who  has  loved  you 
scarcely  less  than  ever  mother  loved  her  son ; 
one  who  nursed  and  fondled  you  in  infancy; 
one  who  has  now  come  from  another  land  but 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  you,  and  of  holding  once 
more  to  her  heart  tlie  nursling  of  other  years, 
even  more  sad  and  terrible  than  these." 

"  From  another  land  !"  said  Wilton,  thought- 
fully,  white  through  the  dim  and  misty  vista  of 
the  past,  Strange  figures  seemed  to  move  before 
his  eyes,  as  if  suddenly  calied  up  out  of  the 
darknesa  of  oblivion  by  some  enchanter's  voice. 
*'  Another  land !"  he  said,  thoughtfully — "  Your 
Äce  and  your  voice  seem  to  wake  stränge  me- 
mories.  I  think,  I  remember  having  been  with 
you  in  another  land,  and  I  recollect  —  surely 
I  recollect,  a  pretty  cottage  with  a  rose-tree  at 
the  door — a  rose  tree  in  füll  bloom;  and  tying 
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the  knot  of  an  oflScer's  scarf,  and  his  holding 
me  long  to  his  heart,  and  blessing  me  again  and 
again " 

«  Before  he  went  to  battle!"  said  the  lady, 
"  before  he  went  to  death ! "  Her  voice  became 
choked  in  suffocating  sobs,  and  she  wept  again 
long  and  bitterly. 

"  Nay,  but  teil  me  more,"  said  Wilton,  "  in 
pity  teil  me  more.  Do  I  not  surely  recollect 
his  face  too?"  and  he  pointed  to  Green,  "  and 
the  sparkling  seashore  ? — and  sailing  long  upon 
the  ocean?     Teil  me  more,  oh,  teil  me  more  !*' 

"  I  must  not  yet,  Wilton,"  she  replied,  "  I 
must  not  yet.  They  teil  me  it  is  dangerous, 
and  I  believe  it  is.  Struggles  must  soon  take 
place,  changes  must  inevitably  ensue,  and  I 
would  not  —  no,  not  for  all  the  world,  I  would 
not  that  your  young  life  should  be  plunged  into 
those  terrible  contentions,  which  have  swallowed 
up»  as  a  dark  whirlpool,  the  existence  of  so  many 
of  your  race.  If  our  hopes  be  true,  the  way  to 
fortune  and  rank  will  be  open  to  you  at 
once:  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gradtude 
in  the  world«    If  not,  you  will  have  the  means  of 
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living  in  quiet  and  tranquillity,  and  if  you  will, 
of  struggling  for  higher  things ;  for  within  six 
months  the  whole  shali  be  told  to  you.  Ask 
me  not !  ask  me  not !''  she  added,  seeing  him 
about  to  speak  —  "I  have  promised  in  this 
matter  to  be  guided  by  others,  and  I  must  say 
no  JBore» 

"  But  who  is  he?"  continued  Wilton,  point- 
ing  to  Green. 

The  lady  looked  first  at  him,  and  then  at 
their  companion,  with  a  faint,  even  a  melancholy, 
sroile. 

•*  He  is  one,'*  she  replied,  **  whom  you  must 
trust,  for  he  has  ever  guided  others  better  and 
more  successfuUy  than  he  has  guided  himself. 
He  18  one  who  has  every  title  to  direct  you." 
»  "  TTiis  is  all  very  stränge,"  said  Wilton,  "  and 
it  is  painful  too.  You  do  not  know — you  cannot 
teil,  how  painful  it  is  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  dark 
doud,  knowing  nothing  either  of  the  future  or 
the  past." 

The  lady  looked  down  sadly  upon  the  ground. 

**  There  are,  sometimes,"  she  said,  "  certain- 
ties  which  are  far  more  terrible  than  doubts. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Be  contented,  Wilton,  tili  you  hear  more :  when 
you  do  hear  more,  you  will  hear  mucb  painful 
matter,  you  will  have  much  to  undergo,  and 
you  will  need  courage,  determination,  and 
strength  of  mind.  In  the  mean  while,  as  from 
your  earliest  years,  careful,  anxious,  zealous, 
eyes  have  watched  over  you,  marked  your  every 
movement,  traced  your  every  step,  even  while 
you  thought  yourself  abandoned,  forgotten,  and 
neglected :  so  shall  it  be  tili  the  whole  is  ex- 
plained  to  you.  Thenceforth  you  will  rule  your 
own  conduct,  judge,  determine,  and  act  for 
yourself.  We  know,  we  are  sure,  that  you  will 
act  nobly,  uprightly,  and  well  in  the  mean  while^ 
and  that  you  will  do  no  deed  which  at  a  future 
period  may  not  befit  any  Station  and  any  race 
to  acknowledge." 

Wilton  mused  deeply  for  several  moments, 
and  then  raising  bis  eyes  to  the  lady's  face,  he 
demanded,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Answer  me  only 
one  question  more.  Am  I  the  son  of  Lord 
Sunbury?" 

The  blood  rushed  violently  up  into  the  lady's 
countenance. 
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*^  Lord  Sunbury  was  never  married,"  she 
e&daimed  —  "  was  he  ?  " 

«  I  know  not,"  repHed  WUton  —  «  all  I  ask 
is,  am  I  his  son?  I  ask  it,  because  he  has 
shown  me  generous  kindness,  care,  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  at  times  I  have  seen  him  gazing 
in  my  face,  when  he  thought  I  did  not  remark  it, 
as  if  there  were  some  deeper  feelings  in  bis 
bosom  than  mere  friendship.  Yet  I  cannot 
say  that  he  has  ever  taught  me  to  look  upon 
myself  as  bis  son." 

^  Tour  imagination  is  only  leading  you  into 
a  labyrinth,  Wilton,"  said  tbe  personage  calling 
himself  Green,  "  from  which  you  will  find  it 
diffieult  to  extricate  yourself.  Be  contented 
with  what  you  know,  and  ask  no  more." 

"  I  much  wish,  and  I  do  entreat,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  that  you  would  give  me  an  answer  to 
the  question  I  have  asked.  There  might  be 
circumstances — indeed,  I  may  say,  that  circimi- 
stances  are  very  likely  to  oceur,  in  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  know 
what  claim  I  have  upon  the  Earl  of  Sunbury. 
I  have  never  yet  asked  him  for  any  thing  of 
u  2 
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iniportance ;  but  I  foresee  that  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  I  may  have  to  demand  of  him  what 
I  would  not  venture  to  demand,  did  I  consider 
myself  but  the  claimless  child  of  his  bounty." 

The  lady  looked  at  Green  and  Green  at  her, 
and  they  paused  for  several  minutes.  At  length 
she  answered,  ^^  I  will  give  you  a  claim  upon 
Lord  Sunbury,"  and  she  took  from  her  finger 
a  large  ring,  such  as  were  commonly  wom  in 
those  days,  presenting  on  one  side  a  shield  of 
black  enamel  surrounded  with  brilliants,  and  in 
the  centre  a  cipher,  formed  also  of  small  dia- 
monds.  "  Keep  this,"  said  the  lady,  "  tili  all  is 
explained  to  you,  Wilton,  and  then  return  it  to 
me.  Should  the  Earl's  assistance  be  required 
in  any  thing  of  vital  importance,  show  him  that 
ring,  if  he  be  in  England,  or  if  he  be  abroad, 
teil  him  that  you  possess  it,  and  beseech  him  by 
all  the  thoughts  whicli  that  may  call  up  in  his 
mind  to  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. — I 
think  he  will  not  fail  you.*' 

Wilton  was  about  to  answer;  and  though  it 
was  now  growing  dusk,  he  might  have  lingered 
on  much  longer,  striving  to  gain  more  inform- 
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ation,  but  at  that  moment  there  came  a  sound 
of  many  feet  at  the  passage,  and  the  volce  of 
soine  one  speaking  apparently  to  the  landlord, 
and  demanding,  <<  Who  the  deviPs  horses  are 
those  Walking  up'and  down  there?" 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  hand  was  laid 
lipon  the  iatch  of  the  door^  and  it  would  have 
been  thrdwn  open,  had  not  Green  previously 
taken  the  precaution  of  locklng  it  He  now 
partially  opened  it,  however,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  those  withont. 

'^  60  into  the  next  room,"  he  said,  *^  go  into 
the  next  room  —  I  will  be  with  you  directly." 
He  then  dosed  the  door  again,  and  turning  to 
Wilton,  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  "  Now 
momit  your  horse,  and  be  gone  instantly :  your 
time  for  staying  here  is  over ;  makethe  best  of 
your  way  home,  without  delay  ;  and  only  re- 
member,  that  whenever  we  meet  in  future,  you 
do  not  appear  to  know  me,  unless  I  speak  to  you. 
Should  you  want  advice,  direction,  and  assist- 
ance  —  and  remember,  that  though  poor  and 
powerless  as  I  seem,  I  may  know  more,  and  be 
able  to  do  far  more,  than  you  imagine — ask  for 
u  3 
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me  here ;  or  the  first  time  you  see  me,  lay  your 
finger  upon  that  ring  which  she  has  given  you^ 
and  I  will  find  means  to^Iearn  your  wishes,  and 
to  promote  them  instantly — Now  you  must  go 
at  once." 

Wilton  saw  that  the  attempt  to'  learn  more, 
at  that  moment,  would  be  vain :  but  befbre  he 
departed  he  took  the  lady  by  the  band,  bidding 
her  adieu,  and  saying,  "  At  all  events,  I  bare 
one  consolation.  Since  I  came  here,  I  feel  less 
lonely  in  the  world ;  I  feel  that  there  are  some 
to  whom  I  am  dear ;  and  yet  I  would  fain  ask 
you  one  thing  more.  It  is,  how,  when  I  thtnk 
of  you,  I  shall  name  you  in  my  own  thoughts. 
Your  image  will  be  frequently  before  me ;  the 
aflPection  that  you  have  shown  me,  the  words 
you  have  spoken,  wiU  never  be  forgotten.  But 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  connecting  all  those  rer 
membrances  with  a  name.  It  seems  to  render 
them  definite;  to  give  them  a  habitation  in  the 
heart  for  ever." 

<*  Call  me  Helen,"  replied  the  lady  quickly. 
*•  Where  I  now  dwell  they  call  me  the  Lady 
Helen.      I  must  not  add  any  more ;  and  now 
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adieu,  for  it  is  time  that  both  you  and  I  should 
leave  this  place.** 

Green  once  more  urged  him  to  depart ;  and 
Brown,  with  his  curiosity  not  satisfied,  but 
eyen  more  excited  than  ever,  quitted  the  house, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  slowly  towards 
bis  own  dwelling,  meditating  as  he  went« 


ü  4 
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CHAR  XVI. 

"  Onward  !  onward  I"  cries  the  voice  of  youlhj 
whether  it  may  be  that  the  days  are  bright, 
passing  in  joy  and  tranquillity,  and  we  can  say 
with  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the  present 
day — ay,  the  greatest,  however  it  may  seem  — 
Beranger, 

*'  Sur  tme  onde  tranquille, 
Voguant  soir  et  matin« 
Ma  nacelle  est  docile 

Au  Souffle  du  destin. 
La  volle  s'enfle-t-elle, 

J'abandonne  le  bord. 
(O  doox  Zephir,  Bois-moi  fidt^le !) 
£h  I  Togae,  ma  nacelle ; 
Nous  tronverons  un  port"— 

or  whether  the  morning  is  overcast  with  clouds 
and  storms,  still  «  Onward  I  onward!"  is  the 
cry,  either  in  the  hope  of  gaining  new  joys,  or 
to  escape  the  sorrows  that  Surround  us.  It  is 
for  age  to  Stretch  back  the  longing  arms  to- 
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wards  the  Fast :  the  fate  of  youth  is  to  bound 
forward  to  meet  the  Future. 

Wilton  reached  bis  bome,  and  bending  down 
bis  head  upon  bis  bands  passed  more  tban  an 
houT  in  troablous  meditation.  All  was  confused 
and  turbid.  Tbe  stream  of  tbougbt  was  like  a 
monntain  torrent,  suddenly  swelled  by  rains, 
overflowing  its  banks,  knowing  no  restraint^  no 
longer  clear  and  brigbt,  but  dark  and  Toaming 
and  wbirling  in  rapid  and  uncertain  eddies 
round  eyery  object  tbat  it  touched  upon.  Tbe 
scene  at  Beaufort  House,  the  tbougbt  of  Laura, 
and  all  tbat  bad  been  said  there,  mingled 
strangely  and  wildly  with  every  thing  tbat  bad 
taken  place  afterwards,  and  notbing  seemed 
certain,  but  all  confused,  and  indistinct,  and 
Tague.  But  still  there  came  a  cry  from  the 
bottom  of  bis  beart :  the  cry  of  "  Onward !  on- 
ward  I  onward !  towards  the  fated  future  I" 

Nor  was  tbat  cry  tbe  less  vehement  or  less 
importunate  because  he  bad  no  power  whatso- 
ever  to  advance  or  retard  tbe  Coming  events  by 
a  Single  bour :  nor  bad  it  less  influence  because 
^-unlike  most  men,  who  generally  have  some 
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lamp,  however  dim,  to  give  them  light  ioto  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  future  —  he  had  not  even 
one  faint  ray  of  probability  to  show  him  what 
was  before  his  footsteps. 

On  the  contrary,  the  yearning  to  reacb  that 
future,  to  pass  on  through  that  darkness  to  some 
brighter  place  beyond,  was  all  the  more  strong 
and  urgent.  In  short,  excited  Imagination  had 
produced  some  hope»  without  the  slightest  pro- 
bability  to  foster  it.  He  had  even  been  told  that 
he  was  to  expect  Information  of  a  painfiil  kind* 
Not  one  word  had  been  said  to  give  him  the 
expeetation  of  a  bright  destiny :  and  yet  there 
was  something  so  sweet,  so  happy,  in  havlng 
found  any  one  whose  tendemess  had  been 
bestowed  upon  his  infant  years,  and  whose 
a£Pection  had  remained  unchanged  by  time  and 
absence,  that  hope — as  hope  always  is — was  bom 
of  happiness ;  and  though  that  hope  was  wild, 
uncertain,  and  unfounded,  it  made  the  natural 
eagemess  of  youth  all  the  more  eagen 

When  he  lay  down  to  rest  he  slept  not,  bat 
still  many  a  vision  floated  before  his  waking 
eyes,  and  thought  made  the  night  seem  shoru 
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Qn  the  following  moming  he  was  early  up  and 
dressed ;  but  by  seven  o'clock  a  note  was  put 
into  bis  band,  in  a  writing  wbich  be  did  not 
know.  On  opening  it,  bowever,  be  found  it  to 
contain  a  lequest,  coucbed  in  tbe  most  cour- 
teons  terms,  from  tbe  Duke  of  Gaveston,  tbat  he 
would  call  upon  bim  immediately,  and  before 
he  went  to  tbe  bouse  of  Lord  Byerdale.  There 
was  scarcely  time  to  do  so;  but  be  instantly 
ordered  bis  borse  and  galloped  to  Beaufort 
HoxLse  as  &st  as  possible.  He  was  usbered 
inunediately  into  a  small  saloon,  and  tbence 
into  tbe  dressing-room  of  tbe  Duke»  wbom  be 
fonnd  in  a  State  of  considerable  agitation,  and 
e^idenüy  embarrassed  even  in  explaining  to  bim 
wbat  be  wanted« 

^<  I  bave  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Brown,"  be  saidj 
— •  '*  I  baTe  sent  for  you  to  speak  on  a  mat* 
ter  that  may  be  of  great  consequence :  —  not 
tbat  I  know  tbat  it  will  be  —  not  tbat  I  bave 
heard  any  tbing  —  for  I  would  not  bear,  after  I 
found  out  wbat  was  tbe  great  object;  but  — 
but " 

Wilton   was  inclined  to  imagine  tbat  some 
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unexpected  obstacles  had  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  alliance  between  the  families  of 
the  Duke  and  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  and  he 
certably  feit  no  inclination  to  aid  in  removing 
those  obstacles.  He  replied,  therefore,  coldly 
enough,  ^^  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  I  can 
serve  your  Grace,  I  am  sure  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  do  so." 

His  coldness,  however,  only  seemed  to  increase 
tlie  Duke's  eagerness  and  also  his  agitation. 

"  You  can,  indeed,  Mr.  Brown,"  hesaid,^<ren- 
der  me  the  very  greatest  service,  and  I'm  sure 
you  are  an  honourable  and  an  upright  man, 
and  will  not  refuse  me.  If  you  had  explained 
yourself  more  clearly  the  night  before  last^  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  taken  your  advice  at  once, 
and  would  not  have  gone  at  all ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
stayed  not  a  monient  longer  than  I  could  help, 
and  have  now  broken  with  Fenwick  and  Barklay 
for  ever.  They  vow  that  I  am  pledged  to 
their  cause  and  must  take  a  part,  but  they  will 
find  themselves  mistaken." 

Wilton  now  found  that  the  good  nobleman's 
fancy  had  misled  him,  and  that  his  agitation 
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arose  from  something  that  had  taken  place  at 
the  meeting  at  the  Old  King^s  Head,  in  regard 
to  which  he  certainly  knew  nothing,  nor  indeed 
vished  to  know  any  thing.  He  replied,  Iiow- 
ever,  somewhat  more  warmly,  — 

*'  In  regard  to  these  transactions,  my  Lord 
Duke,  I  know  notbing,  as  I  before  informed 
you ;  but  if  you  will  teil  me  how  I  can  serve 
you,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure." 

**  I  was  sure  you  would,  Mr.  Brown,  I  was 
sureyou  would,"  said  the  Duke.  "  You  can  do 
me  the  greatest  service,  my  dear  young  friend, 
by  promising  me  positively  upon  your  word  of 
honour  never  to  mention  to  any  one  that  I 
went  to  this  meeting  at  the  Old  Kling's  Head, 
or,  in  fact,  that  I  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
I  especially  could  wish  that  it  be  not  men. 
tioned  to  the  Earl  of  Byerdale ;  for  I  know  that 
he  is  a  very  fierce  and  vindictive  man,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  myself  in  bis  power,  just  at 
present  above  all  times.  Nobody  on  earth 
knows  it  but  you  and  the  people  engaged  in  the 
affiur,  whose  mouths  are  stopped  of  course.  We 
left  the  carriage  on  this  side  of  Faul's,  and  I 
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The  smiles  were  very  beautiful,  however, 
and  veiy  grateful  to  his  heart ;  but  he  found 
that  every  moment  was  adding  to  feelings  which 
il  was  madness  to  indulge ;  and  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  Duke  had  retumed,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  tumed  his  Steps  homeward.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  to  encounter 
the  same  pleasant  danger  again  that  very  after- 
noon ;  tliat  he  should  have  to  see  her,  to  be  in 
the  same  room,  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
her,  to  speak  to  her,  even  though  it  were  but 
for  a  moment;  but  then  it  would  be  all  ander 
restraint;  the  eyes  of  the  many  would  be  upon 
them ;  there  would  be  no  open  cornrnrniicadon^ 
no  speaking  the  real  feelings  of  the  heart,  no 
freedom  from  the  dull  routine  of  society. 

He  was  perhaps  five  minutes  behind  bis 
time,  but  the  Earl  was  all  complaisance :  the 
arrangements  that  he  had  made  for  his  son; 
the  unexpected  facility  with  which  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  had  apparently  entered  into  those  ar- 
rangements; the  political  importance  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Duke ;  the  immense  accession 
of  wealth  to  his  family ;  the  aspect  of  public 
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affitirs,  were  all  sufficient  to  mellow  down  a 
demeanour  which,  to  bis  inferiors  at  least^  was 
generally  harsh  and  proud.  But  yet  Wilton 
could  not  help  believing  that  there  was  a 
peculiar  expression  in  tbe  Earl's  countenance 
when  that  nobleman's  eyes  turned  upon  him ; 
that  there  was  a  smile  which  was  not  a  smile  of 
benignity ;  that  there  was  a  courtesy  which  was 
not  of  the  heart.  Why  or  wherefore  Wilton 
could  hardly  teil,  but  he  fancied  that  the  Earl's 
conduct  was  what  it  might  be  towards  a  person 
who  had  suddenly  fallen  completely  into  bis 
power,  and  whom  he  intended  to  use  as  a  tool 
in  any  way  that  he  might  think  fit.  He  pic- 
tured  to  bis  own  Imagination  the  Earl  bidding 
his  victim  perform  some  action  the  most  revolt- 
ing  to  his  feelings  in  the  sweetest  tone  possible ; 
the  victim  beginning  to  resist;  the  cold-blooded 
politician  calmly  showing  his  power,  and  exer- 
cising  it  with  bitter  civility. 

However,  the  courtesy  lasted  all  day :  there 
was  nothing  said  to  confirm  Wilton  in  this  fancy ; 
and  when  he  took  leave,  the  Earl  reminded  him 
of  the  dinner  hour,  adding,  *<  Be  punctual,  be 

VOL.  I.  X 
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punctualy  Mr.  Brown.  We  shall  dine  exactiy 
at  the  hour;  and  my  cook  is  a  virago,  you 
know.** 

Wilton  did  not  üM  to  be  to  the  moment,  and 
he,  the  Earl,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke,  were  some 
time  in  the  great  saloon  before  the  guests  b^an 
to  arrive.  At  length  the  large  heavy  coacbes 
of  those  days  began  to  roll  into  the  court-yard, 
and  one  after  another,  many  a  distingoisbed 
man  and  many  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age 
appeared.  Still,  however,  the  Earl  evidently 
looked  upon  the  Duke  and  bis  daughter  as 
the  prihcipal  guests,  and  waited  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation  for  their  Coming. 

They  arrived  later  than  any  one,  Laura  her- 
self  looking  grave,  if  not  sad,  the  Duke  evi- 
dently embarrassed  and  not  at  ease.  Nor  did 
the  particular  attentions  paid  by  the  Earl  to 
both  reniove  in  any  degree  the  sadness  of  the 
one  or  the  embarrassment  of  the  other.  This 
T^as  so  marked  that  the  Earl  soon  feit  it;  aad 
though  the  sort  of  determined  calmnesaof  fais 
manner,  and  habitual  self-command,  pveyented 
him  from  showing  the  least  uneasiness,  yet,  fiom 
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a  particiliar  glance  of  Ins  eye  and  momentary 
qniver  of  his  lip,  Wilton  divined  that  he  was 
angry  and  irritable. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  did  not  take  the  means  to  put  his  father 
more  at  ease.  To  Lady  T^ura  he  paid  no 
attention  vhatsoever,  devoted  himself  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  to  a  beautiful 
wvrnian  of  not  the  most  pure  and  unsullied 
dsaracter  in  the  world,  and  showed  himself 
disposed  to  flirt  with  every  body,  excepl  the 
reiy  pereon  to  whom  his  father  wished  him  to 
pay  oonrt«  The  dinner  party  was  foUowed  by 
an  entertainment  in  the  evening;  and  still  the 
same  scene  went  on ;  tili  at  length  the  Earl 
came  round  to  Wilton,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  I  wbh,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  you  would 
try  your  inBuence  upon  Sherbrooke." 

The  Earl  was  going  on,  but  Wilton  rose 
nnmediateiy,  saying,  ^*  I  understand  you,  my 
Lord/'  and  approaching  the  plaee  where  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  seated,  he  waited  tili  the 
laugfater  which  was  going  on  around  him  was 
over,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  For  pity's 
X  2 
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sake,  Sherbrooke,  and  for  decency's  sake,  do 
pay  some  attention  to  the  Duke  and  hü 
daughter;  remember  tliey  are  new  guests  of 
your  father's,  and  merit,  at  all  events,  some  re- 
specu" 

The  young  Lord  looked  up  in  bis  friend's 
countenance  with  a  malicious  smile,  replying, 
"  They  do,  my  dear  Wilton,  they  do  !  and  you 
See  I  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  But  I  will 
do  any  thing  to  please." 

He  accordingly  rose  from  Ins  seat,  and  Wil- 
ton saw  bim  first  approacb  tbe  Duke,  speak  a 
few  words  to  bim,  and  tben  take  a  seat  beside 
Lady  Laura«  Her  air  was  evidently  cold  and 
reserved,  but  wbat  passed  more,  Wilton,  of 
course,  did  not  know.  The  young  lord,  bow- 
ever,  seemed  suddenly  Struck  by  something 
that  she  said,  tumed  quickly  towards  her,  and 
-made  a  rejoinder ;  she  answered,  apparently, 
with  perfect  caimness.  But  tbe  instant  after, 
Lord  Sberbrooke  rose  from  bis  chair,  made 
her  a  low  bow,  and  was  crossing  the  room.  His 
fatber,  however,  met  bim  half-way,  and  they 
spoke  for  a  moment  or  two.     Tlie  EarPs  cheek 
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became  very  red,  and  his  brow  contracted;  but 
Lord  Sherbrooke  passed  quietly  on,  and  came 
up  to  where  Wilton  stood 

^*  She  has  just  told  me  what  she  thinks  of 
my  character,  Wilton,"  said  the  young  noble- 
man,  '*  and  I  have  transmitted  the  same  to  my 
father,  who  must  settle  the  matter  with  the 
Duke  as  he  Hkes." 

"  The  EarPs  plans  are  certainly  in  a  pros- 
perous  condition/'  thought  Wilton ;  and  though 
he  could  not,  of  course,  approve  of  the  uncere- 
monious  roeans  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  took  to 
deieat  his  father's  intentions,  and  to  cast  the 
bürden  of  refusal  on  Lady  Laura»  yet  he  could 
not  grieve,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  she  should 
have  the  means  of  judging  rightly  and  deter- 
mining  for  herseif. 

During  the  whole  evening  her  conduct  to* 
wards  Wilton  Brown  had  been  exactly  what 
he  had  expected  —  kind,  gentle,  and  cour- 
teous.  She  evidently  treated  him  more  as 
a  friend  than  any  one  eise  in  the  room;  and 
though  he  purposely  spoke  to  her  but  seldom» 
X  3 
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and  then  merely  with  the  terms  of  formal  re- 
spect,  yet  whenever  he  did  approach  her,  she  | 

greeted  him  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that 
his  Society  was  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  her. 

To  the  eyes  of  Wilton  it  was  very  evident 
that  Lord  Byerdale  was  extremely  irritated  by 
what  he  had  heard.  No  one  eise  perceived  it» 
however,  for,  as  was  usual  with  him,  ihe  irrita- 
tion  of  the  moment,  though  likely  to  produce 
very  serious  effects  at  an  after  period,  clothed 
itself  for  the  tinie  in  additional  smiles  and 
stately  courtesies,  only  appearing  now  and  then 
in  an  additional  drop  of  sarcastic  bittemeas 
mingling  with  all  the  civil  tlüngs  that  he  said« 
As  usual,  also,  he  was  peculiarly  soft  and  reve- 
rential  in  his  manner  towards  those  witli  whom  | 

he  was  most  angry,  and  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Laura  were  more  the  objects  of  his  particular  i 

attention  than  ever.      He  sat  beside  her;  he 
talked  to  her ;  he  paid  her  that  marked  atten«  j 

tion  which  his  son  had  neglected  to  offer ;  and 
at  length,  when  the  Duke  proposed  to  retire,  he  1 

himself  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  paying  her 
some  well  turned  compliment  at  every  step, 
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and  relieving  his  heart  of  its  bitterness  by  some 
sdogiiig  sneer  at  the  reat  of  womankind« 

Thus  passed  over  the  evening ;  aud  Wilton, 
it  mißt  be  acknowledged  with  a  mind  more  at 
eaae  on  account  of  the  decided  part  that  Lady 
Laura  seemed  to  bave  taken,  slept  souDdly  and 
dreamt  happily,  though  he  still  resolved,  sooner 
or  later,  to  crosh  feelings  which  could  only  end 
in  misery. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  he  went  to  the 
hottse  of  Lord  Byerdale  at  the  usual  hour»  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  cabioet  of  the  EarL 
It  was  already  occupied  by  that  nobleman  aud 
his  son,  however;  and  though  there  were  no 
loud  trords  spoken,  no  angry  tones  audible»  yet 
there  were  si^cient  indications  of  angry  feeling, 
at  teast  on  the  part  of  the  Earl,  to  make  Wilton 
immediately  pause  and  draw  back  a  Step. 

'*  Come  in,  come  in/'  said  the  Earl  -^  "  you 
know  all  this  affair,  and  I  believe  bave  done 
Trhat  you  could  to  make  this  young  mau  reason« 
able.** 

TVilton  accordingly  entered  the  room,  and 
Lord  Byerdale  again  turned  to  his  son,  laying 
X  4 
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his  finger  upon  the  letter  before  him.  <<  I 
repeat,  Sherbrooke,"  he  said,  **  that  you  your- 
self  have  done  all  this.  I  did  not  ask  you,  sir, 
to  be  virtuous,  .1  did  not  ask  you  to  be  tempe- 
rate,  I  did  not  bid  you  cast  away  the  dice  or 
abandon  drunkenness  and  revellmg,  or  turn  off 
three  or  four  of  your  mistresses,  or  to  give  over 
going  to  the  resort  of  every  sort  of  vice  in  the 
metropolis.  I  asked  you  none  of  these  things, 
because  it  would  be  hard  and  ungenerous  to 
require  a  man  to  do  what  his  nature  and  habits 
render  perfectly  impossible.  I  might  as  well  ask 
the  dog  not  to  turn  to  his  vomit  again,  or  the 
80W  to  refrain  from  wallowing  in  the  mire," 

**  Savoury  similes,  my  Lord,"  said  Lord 
Sherbrooke  — **  most  worthy  of  Solomon  and 
your  Lordship.  May  I  ask  what  it  is  you  did 
demand  then  ?  " 

**  That  you  should  assume  a  virtue  if  you 
had  it  not/'  replied  Lord  Byerdale ;  ^<  that  you 
should  put  a  certain  cloak  of  decency  over 
your  vices,  and  that  you  should  at  least  be 
commonly  courteous  to  the  person  selected  for 
your  ftiture  wife :  especially  when  I  pointed  out 
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to  you  the  immense,  tbe  inconceivable  advan- 
tages  of  such  an  alliance  not  only  to  you  but 
to  me." 

«Well,  but,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "  I  will  grant  all  that  you  say.  It 
is  altogether  my  fault;  I  have  behaved  very 
stupidly,  very  wildly,  very  rudely,  very  viciously. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  you  should  be  so 
angry  with  the  young  lady,  or  with  my  good 
Lord  Duke." 

"  Ay,  ßir  !  think  you  so  ?"  said  the  Earl  — 
*'  you  are  mighty  wise  in  your  own  conceit« 
You  have  had  your  share,  certainly ;  but  I  do  not 
avenge  myself  on  my  own  son.  They  have  had 
their  share,  however,  too.  Their  pride,  their 
would-be  importance,  their  insufiPerable  arro- 
gaiioe,  which  makes  them  think  that  kings  or 
princes  are  not  too  good  for  her — these  have  all 
had  no  light  share ;  and  if  I  live  for  six  months 
I  will  bring  that  pride  down  to  the  very  Iowest 
pitch.  I  will  degrade  her  tili  she  thinks  herseif 
a  servant  wench." 

Wilton  certainly  did  feel  his  blood  boil,  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  neither  any  right  nor  any 
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power  to  interfere;  and  he  turned  to  some 
papers  that  were  upon  the  tables,  and  hid  the 
expression  which  his  thoughts  might  communi- 
cate  to  his  countenance,  by  apparent  attention 
to  something  eise. 

Some  more  words  passed  between  the  fiither 
and  son,  but  they  were  few.  Lord  Sherbrooke« 
upon  the  whole,  behaved  better  than  Wilton 
could  have  expected.  He  neither  treated  the 
subject  lightly  and  jocuIai*ly  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  do  in  most  cases,  nor  bitterly  and 
sarcastically,  which  his  father's  evident  want  of 
principle  in  the  whole  business  gave  him  but 
too  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing.  He  acknow* 
ledged  fairly  and  straight-forwardly  his  errors 
and  his  vices ;  and  all  that  he  said  in  r^ard  to 
the  offence  he  had  given  his  father  was,  that  he 
imagined  he  could  not  in  honour  suifer  Lady 
Laura  to  decide  without  letting  iier  know  the 
character  at  least  of  the  man  who  was  pr(^osed 
for  her  husband. 

"  Well,  sir,'*  replied  his  father  sharply,  "you 
have  convinced  her  of  your  character  very  soon« 
Mine,  she  may  be  longer  in  finding  out ;  bat 
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ahe  sball  not  fall  to  be  made  equally  well  aware 
of  it  in  tbe  end/' 

Tbus  sayingy  he  tumed  and  quitted  tbe 
room»  giving  some  casual  directions  to  Wilton 
as  be  passed. 

'^  Well,  tbat  business  is  so  far  done  and  over,'' 
exclaimed  Lord  Sberbrooke,  as  soon  as  bis 
fatber  was  gone ;  *^  and,  as  it  is  pleasant,  my 
dear  Wilton,  to  do  a  good  action  now  and 
then,  by  way  of  a  cbange,  you  and  I  nrnst 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  togetber,  to  prevent  my 
wortby,  subtle,  and  revengeful  fatber  from  exe- 
cuting any  of  bis  welMaid  sebemes  against  tbis 
poor  girl,  wbo  bas  only  done  ber  duty  to  ber- 
sel^  and  to  me,  and  to  ber  £ither." 
:.  «  I  trust,"  replied  Wilton,  "  tbat  tbe  Barr» 
tbreat  was  but  one  of  tbose  bursts  of  disap* 
pointitlent  wbicb  will  pass  away  witb  time.  I 
cannot  imagine  tbat,  after  a  little  consideration» 
be  will  baVe  any  inclination  really  to  injure 
eitber  tbe  Duke  or  bis  daugbter ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  I  see  tbat  be  could  bave  tbe  means  eitber.'' . 

Lord  Sberbrooke  sbook  bis  bead  witb  a 
gloomy  air,  and  answered,  "  He  will  niake  tbem, 
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servant.  All  this  has,  of  course,  brought  the 
Storni  more  directly  upon  herseif,  though  her 
fiither  will  be  screened  thereby  in  no  degree. 
•—  I  doubt  not  he  has  gone  there  now," 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  an  < 
actual  and  open  quarrel  between  them?**  de- 
manded  Wilton. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Lord  Slier- 
brooke  with  a  scofF:  *^  my  dear  Wilton,  you 
must  be  as  blind  as  a  mole,  if  you  do  notsee 
that  my  father,  though  as  brave  as  a  lion,  is 
not  a  man  to  quarrel  with  any  one*  He  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  a  politician  for  that;  he 
knows  that  in  quarrelling  with  any  one  he  hates, 
he  must  suffer  something  himself,  and  may  sufler 
a  good  deal.  No,  no,  he  takes  a  bettar  plan,  and 
contrives  to  make  bis  enemies  suffer  while  he 
Buffers  not  at  all.  In  general,  if  you  see  him 
particularly  civil  to  any  body,  you  may  suppose 
that  he  looks  upon  them  as  an  enemy,  and  is 
busy  in  getting  them  quietly  into  bis  power. 
Quarrel  with  the  Duke?  Oh  no,  a  thousand 
to  one,  ere  half  an  hour  be  over,  he  will  be 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  band,   putting 
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liim  quite  at  his  ease^  begging  him  to  let  the 
matter  be  forgotten  altogether;  saying  that 
it  was  natural  he  should  seek  so  illustrious 
an  alliance,  whicfa,  indeed«  he  had  scarcely  a 
right  to  hope  fbr.  Then  he  will  see  the  lady 
herseif,  and  say  that  he  perfectly  enters  into 
her  feelingSy  that  a  person  so  richly  gifted  as 
berself^  and  having  already  all  that  wealth  and 
mnk  can  give,  has  a  right  to  consult,  before  all 
other  things,  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart.  —  It 
would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  he  were  to  offer 
to  send  me  abroad  again,  lest  my  presence  in 
London,  after  the  pretensions  which  have  been 
£>rmed,  should  prove,  in  any  degree,  annoying 
io  her/' 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time 
longer  in  the  same  strain ;  and  Wilton  could  not 
bat  feel  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  gave  an  aceurate 
tbongb  a  terrible  picture  of  his  father's  elia- 
lacter. 

At  length  the  young  nobleman  rose  as  if  to 
depart ;  bot  Standing  ere  he  did  so  before  the 
table  at  which  his  yoang  friend  was  seated, 
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he  gazed  upon  bis  face  earnesdy  and  silently 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  ihen  said,  — 

"  I  don't  know  why,  Wilton,  but  I  bave  a  great 
and  a  strong  regard  for  you^  and  I  bave  been 
dreaming  dreams  for  you,  tbat  I  see  you  are 
unwilling  to  dream  for  yourself.  However,  you 
must  bave  tbe  same  regard  for  me;  and  —  even 
if  you  are  not  inclined,  in  any  degree,  to  take 
advantage  of  wbat  I  must  say  is  evident  regard 
on  tbe  part  of  tbis  young  lady  towards  you  — - 
yet,  for  my  sake,  you  must  let  me  know,  aid  me^ 
and  assist  me,  if  you  sbould  see  any  scbeme 
forming  against  ber  bappiness  or  peace.  I  am 
not  so  bad,  Wilton,  even  as  I  seem  to  you.  I 
am  sorry  for  tbis  girl  —  really  sorry  for  ber.  I 
ougbt  to  bave  taken  tbe  bürden  upon  my  own 
sboulders,  instead  of  castmg  it  upon  bers;  for 
I  could  bave  removed  all  tbese  difBculties  by 
speaking  one  single  word.  But  tbat  word  would 
bave  cost  me  mucb  to  speak,  and  I  sbrunk  from 
saying  it.  If,  bowever,  I  find  tbat  tbrougb  my 
&u1t  sbe  is  likely  to  sufFer,  I  will  speak  tbat 
Word,  Wilton,  at  all  risks,  so  you  must  give  me 
belp  and  support,  at  least  in  doing  wbat  is  rigbt." 
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«ThatI  will,  Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wilton, 
grasping  his  hand,  *'  that  I  will  most  zealously. 
But  in  r^ard  to  what  you  say  of  Lady  Laura'8 
kind  feeling  towards  me,  depend  upon  it  you 
are  wholly  mistaken.  The  only  reason,  be  you 
Bure,  why  she  makes  any  difierence  In  her  man- 
ner  towards  me,  and  towards  men  of  higher  rank 
than  mysel^  is  that  she  knows  the  difierence 
of  our  Station  and  fortunes  must  ever  prevent 
my  entertaining  any  of  those  hopes  which  others 
might  justly  feel/* 

Before  Wilton  concluded,  Lord  Sherbrooke 
had  cast  himself  into  a  chair;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground,  his  brow  had  become  con- 
tracted.  It  was  one  of  those  moments,  when, 
as  he  Said,  his  evil  spirit  was  upon  him ;  and 
seeing  that  such  was  the  case,  Wilton  left  him  to 
his  own  meditadons,  and  proceeded  to  write 
the  letters  which  the  Earl  had  directed  him  to 
despatch. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  young  nobleman 
Toused  hinuielf  from  his  reverie,  with  a  light 
laugh,  apparehtly  causeless ;  and  without  speak- 
ing  another  word  to  Wilton,  quitted  the  roora. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Wilton  only  saw  tbe  Earl  for  a  few  minutes 
during  the  rest  of  tbe  day,  and  with  him  the 
statesman  was  so  captious,  irritable«  and  sneer- 
ing,  that,  reading  bis  feelings  by  tbe  key  bis  son 
bad  given,  Wilton  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
bimself  to  be  in  bigb  favour.  Various  matters 
of  business,  bowever,  occurred  to  keep  bim  late 
at  tbe  EarFs  bouse,  and  nigbt  bad  fallen  wben 
he  returned  to  bis  own  lodgings. 

In  about  an  bour  after,  bowever,  one  of  the 
Earl's  servants  brougbt  him  a  note  in  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  bandwriting,  and  marked  *^  In 
haste."  Wilton  tore  it  open  immediately,  and 
read, — 

"  My  DEAR  Wilton, 
"  My  fatber  directs  me  to  request  your  imme- 
diate  return.  Tbe  Duke  is  now  here.  Lady 
Laura  has  been  carried  off,  or,  at  all  events,  has 
disappeared ;  and  we  want  your  wise  bead  to 
counsel,  perbaps  your  strong  band  to  execute. 
Come  directly,  for  we  are  all  in  agitation. 
**  Yours, 

"  Sherbrooke." 
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Written  below,  in  smaller  characters,  and 
marked  "Private,"  two  lines  to  the  foUowing 
effect:  — 

"  This  Business  is  not  my  father's  doing. 
It  is  too  coarse  for  his  bandiwork.  He  may, 
perbaps,  take  advantage  of  it,  however,  if  he 
finds  an  opportunity.     Bum  this  instantly/' 
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CHAPTER  L 


Hayino  now  nm  on  fi>r  some  time,  foUowing 
almost  entirely  the  coiirse  and  history  of  one 
indtvidual»  painting  lume  but  the  characters  witli 
wham  be  wsa  brought  into  iminediate  oontact, 
and  makiiig  him,  as  it  were,  a  lantern  in  the 
midst  of  our  dark  story,  all  the  characters  ap- 
pearh^  in  bright  light  as  long  as  th^  were 
near  hiBi^  and  dnking  back  into  darkness  as 
scKia  as  they  were  removed  from  him,  we  must 
üOaw  oor  old  wayward  and  wandering  babite ; 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  we  baye  contrived 
to  eicBte  the  first  Uttle  gleam  of  interest  in  the 
reader's  breast,  must  leave  our  hero  entirely  to 
hia  tEOBy  open  out  new  scenes^  introduce  new 
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personages,  and  devote  a  considerable  space  to 
matterä  which  have  apparently  not  the  slightest 
connection  whatsoever  with  that  which  went 
before. 

About  thirty  miles  from  London,  towards 
the  sea-coasty  there  then  stood  a  small  ancient 
house,  bullt  strongly  of  brick.  It  was  not  exact- 
ly  castellated  in  its  appearance,  but  yet  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell  it  had  endured  a  short  siege 
by  a  small  body  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  and 
had  afforded  time,  by  the  resistanoe  which  it 
ofFered,  for  a  small  body  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen  attached  to  the  cause  of  King  Charles 
to  make  their  escape  from  a  superior  party  of 
pursuers.  It  was  built  upon  the  edge  of  a  very 
steep  slope,  so  that  oh  one  side  it  was  veiy 
much  taller  than  the  other.  It  was  surrounded 
by  thick  trees  also;  and  though  by  no  means 
large,  it  had  contrived  to  get  into  a  small  space 
as  many  odd  corners  as  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The 
walls  were  very  thick,  the  Windows  few  and 
small,  the  chiraneys  numerous,  and  the  angles 
innumerable. 

Into  one  of  the  small  rooms  of  this  house^  at 
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about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  must  now  intro* 
duce  tbe  reader. 

In  tbat  Chamber,  with  her  head  resting  on 
her  band,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  wood-fire  that 
was  bnming  before  her,  one  small  and  beautiful 
foot  stretched  out  towards  it,  while  the  other 
was  concealed  by  the  drapery  of  her  long  rohe ; 
and  with  the  whole  graeefui  line  of  her  figure 
thrown  back  in  the  large  arm-chair  which  ehe 
occupied — except,  indeed,  the  head,  which  was 
bent  slightly  forward — sat  a  very  lovely  young 
woman,  perhaps  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  meditations  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  cast.  The  band  on  which  her  head 
leaned,  and  which  was  very  soft,  round,  and 
fair,  was  covered  with  rings,  while  the  other 
was  quite  free  from  such  omaments,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  ring  of  gold  upon  the 
siender  third  fingen  In  that  band  she  had 
been  holding  an  open  letter;  but,  buried  in 
meditation,  she  had  suffered  the  paper  to  drop 
from  her  hold,  and  it  had  fallen  upon  the  ground 
beside  her. 

We  had  said  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  but 
b2 
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her  beauty  was  of  a  di£fer^it  sart  and  cha- 
racter  altogether  from  that  of  the  lady  whom 
we  have  described  under  the  mme  of  Lady 
Laura  Gayeston.     Her  hair  was  of  the  richeet, 
brightest,  gtossy  Mack,  as  fine  as  silk,  yet  bead* 
ing  wherever  it  escaped  into  rieh  and  massy 
curls.     There  was  ooe  of  these  whieh  feil  upon 
the  back  of  her  fair  neck,  and  another  upon 
either  temple.     Upon  the  forehead,  aawas  then 
customary,  the  hair  was  divided  into  smaller 
curls,  and  cnt  much  shorter^  which  &shion  was 
a  great  disfigurement  to  beauty,  and  certainly 
left  her  less  handsome  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  appeared.     Still,  however,  she  was  very, 
very  lovely ;  and  the  fine  lines  of  Iier  features, 
the  deav  i*ich  brown  of  her  complexion,   the 
glorioDs  light  of  her  large  dark  eyes,  soften* 
ed  by  the  long  thick  lashes  that  oversfaadowed 
them,  the  füll  and  rounded  beauty  of  every 
limb,  left  it  impossible  even  ibr  human  art  to 
do  away  wbat  natuve's  eunnitig  band  had  done. 
There  are  certainly  moments  in  which,  as 
every  one  must  have  remarked,  a  beautiful 
human  countenance  is  inore  beautiful  than  at 
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any  otlier  period,  when  it  acquires,  from  some 
aocidental  circumstatice,  a  temporary  and  ex- 
traordinary  degree  of  loveliness«  Sometimes  it 
is  the  mere  disposition  of  light  and  shade  that 
produces  thb  ef&ct — the  background  behind  it^ 
the  objects'  that  Surround  iu  Sometunes  it  is 
that  the  tone  of  the  mind  M,  the  moment  gives 
the  peculiar  expression  which  harmonises  best 
with  the  lines  of  the  features  and  the  colouring 
of  the  complexion,  and  which  is  in  perfect  sc* 
cord  with  all  those  expeetaiions  which  fine^  in- 
distinct,  bat  sweet  asaociations  produce  in  our 
mind  from  every  particular  style  of  beauty  that 
we  see.  Associations  are,  in  fact,  the  bees  of 
the  Imagination,  and  wandering  through  all 
nature,  may  be  said  to  distil  honey  from  erery 
fair  object  on  which  they  light.  Why  does  a 
rieh  and  warm  complexion,  and  a  glowing 
cheek,  call  up  instantly  in  our  mind  the  idea  ot 
joyons  health  and  pleasant-heartedness  ?  Less 
becanse  we  have  been  «ccustomed  to  see  that 
complexion  attended  by  such  qualities  than 
because  it  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  sum- 
mer,  gay  summer  and  all  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
B  S 
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and  merry  sports  and  light  amusements,  and  a 
thousand  memories  of  happy  days,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  still  of  other  things  of  which 
we  have  no  consciousness,  but  which  are  present 
to  Sensation  though  not  to  thought,  all  the 
while  that  we  are  gazing  upon  a  ruddy  cheek, 
and  thinking  that  the  pleasure  is  derived  from 
the  white  and  red  alone. 

When  the  expression  is  perfectly  saited  to 
the  style  of  beauty,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  will  add  to  the  charm;  but  there  is  a  case 
where  the  cause  of  the  increase  is  not  so  easily 
discovered— I  mean  when  the  mind  gives  to 
the  countenance  a  temporary  expression  totally 
opposed  to  the  style  of  beauty  itself,  Yet  this 
is  sometimes  the  case:  for  how  often  do  we 
see  high  and  majestic  features  soften  into  play- 
ful  smiles,  and  seem  to  gain  another  grace. 
In  the  lady  we  have  mentioned,  the  whole  style 
of  the  countenance  and  of  the  form  gave  the 
idea  of  joyous  gaiety,  of  happy,  nay,  exuberant 
life  and  cheerfulness ;  but  the  expression  was 
now  all  sad;  and  from  the  contrast  —  which 
produced  deeper  associations  than  perfect  har- 
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mony  would  have  called  forth-— her  beauty 
itself  was  heightened.  It  was  like  some  gay 
and  splendid  scene  by  moonligbt. 

Sbe  had  remained  in  this  meditating  attitude 
for  some  time,  when  the  door  quietly  opened,  and 
a  personage  entered  the  room,  of  whora  we  must 
say  a  few  words,  though  he  is  not  destined  to 
play  any  very  prominent  part  in  our  tale. 
Monsieur  Plessis  was  a  Frenchman,  a  soudimnt 
Protestant.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain, 
that  bis  father  had  been  so,  and  had  been  ex« 
pelled  from  France  many  years  before  by  per- 
secution.  The  gendeman  before  us  exercised 
many  trades,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  had  not 
acquired  so  much  wealth  as  bis  father  had  by 
one,  His  father's  calling  had  been  that  of  cook 
and  major  domo  to  a  fat,  rieh,  gluttonous, 
careless  English  peer ;  and  as  he  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  distilling  various  simples,  he 
had  classed  his  noble  patron  under  that  head, 
and  distilled  from  him  what  he  himself  would 
jocosely  have  called  "  Golden  Water." 

Amongst  the  various  trades  which,  as  we 
have  Said,  were  carried  on  by  the  son  was 
B  4 
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smuggling,  under  which  were  included  the  caa- 
veyance  of  contraband  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  merchandke; 
swindling  a  little^  when  occasion  presented  itaelf ; 
clipping  the  golden  coin  of  the  kingdoni,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  great  resource  to  unfortunate 
gentlemen ;  not  exactly  for^ng  exchequer  tal- 
lies, and  other  securities  of  the  same  kind,  but 
aiding  by  a  certain  dexterity  of  engraving  in 
the  forging,  which  he  did  not  choose  actually 
to  commit;  and  over  and  above  all  these  several 
occupations,  callings,  and  eniployments,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  reputed  spies  which  the  French 
court  had  in  England,  as  well  as  the  most  in» 
dustrious  agent  which  England  had  in  obtaining 
intelligeuce  from  France.  In  fact,  he  sold  each 
country  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  possible 
complaisance.  The  great  staple  of  the  intelli- 
gence  that  he  gave  to  both  was  ialse ;  but  he  took 
care  to  mingle  a  sufEcient  portion  of  tnith  with 
what  he  told,  to  acquire  a  oonsiderable  degree 
of  reputation.  He  was,  indeed,  much  too  well 
versed  in  the  practices  of  coiners,  not  to  know 
that  a  bad  piece  of  money  is  best  passed  off  be- 
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tween  two  good  ones;  and  tfaough  he  was  a  «ort 
of  bonding  wehouse,  wbere  an  immense 
quand^  of  manufactared  intelligence  lay  tili  it 
was  wanted»  yet  he  had  means  of  obtammg 
betler  inlbrmation,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
loake  nse  of  when  he  jndged  it  needfiiL 

Strange,  however,  are  the  perversities  of  hu- 
man character :  this  practical  betrayer  of  trust 
was  not  witfaout  certain  good  points  in  his  cha« 
racter.  The  cheating  a  kii^  or  a  statesman  had 
a  tonch  of  grandeur  in  it,  whidi  suited  his  mag* 
nificent  ideas;  a  little  robbery  on  the  Hing's 
Highway  seemed  to  him  somewhat  chivalrous; 
and  he  oould  admire  those  wbo  dkl  it,  though  he 
did  not  meddle  with  the  bosiness  himself :  but 
there  was  a  certain  class  of  persons  whom  he 
wonld  as  soon  have  cheated,  beOayed,  or  de- 
ceiyed,  even  to  keep  himself  in  practioe,  which 
he  considered  one  of  the  most  legitimate  excuses 
Ibr  any  thing  heliked  to  do,  as  he  would  have 
cut  his  band  off.  These  were  the  poor  French 
emigrants  in  England,  and  the  unfertunate  adr 
herents  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  France. 

As  is  now  well  known,  though  it  was  only  sus- 
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pected  at  the  time,  thousands  of  these  men  were 
daily  Coming  and  going  between  France  and 
Britain,  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  war;  and  they 
were  always  sure  to  find  at  the  house  of  Plessis 
kind  and  civil  treatment,  perfect  security,  and 
the  mofit  accurate  intelligence  which  could  be 
procured  of  all  that  was  taking  place» 

In  cases  of  danger  he  had  a  thousand  ways 
of  secreting  them  or  favouring  their  escape«  If 
ever,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  they  wished  to 
communicate  with  some  kind  friend,  who  was 
willing  to  relieve  them,  or  to  frighten  some  timid 
enemy  upon  whom  they  had  some  hold,  Plessis 
could  generally  find  them  the  means;  and  in 
cases  where  some  one  in  danger  required  io  be 
brought  off  speedily  and  secretly,  Plessis  had 
often  been  known  to  spend  very  large  sums, 
and  risk  even  life  itself,  rather  than  suffer  an 
enterprise  to  fail  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part« 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Trumbull, 
while  they  were  secretaries  of  State,  employed 
Plessis  actively,  and  overlooked  not  a  few  little 
peccadillos  for  the  sake  of  the  intelligence  they 
obtained;    and   Torcy«   though  he  had  been 
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known  to  vow  inore  than  once  that  he  would 
hang  him  if  he  set  his  foot  in  France,  held 
two  or  three  long  Conferences  with  him  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  dismissed  him  with  a  present  of 
several  thousand  livres. 

His  apparel  was  very  peculiar,  as  he  generally 
wore  above  his  ordinary  dress  a  large  long- 
waisted  red  coat,  hooked  round  his  neck  at  the 
coUar,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak, 
withotit  his  arras  being  thnist  into  the  sleeves ; 
his  shoes  were  very  high  in  the  instep,  and 
buckled  with  a  small  buckle  over  the  front; 
but  as  he  was  a  little  man,  and  of  a  somewhat 
aspiring  disposition,  the  heels  of  those  shoes 
were  enormously  high,  sufficient  to  raise  him 
nearly  two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  make 
his  foot  in  external  appearance  very  like  that 
of  a  calf  or  a  Chinese  lady.  Indeed,  in  body 
and  in  mind  likewise,  he  was  upon  tiptoes  the 
whole  day  long. 

His  entrance  into  the  room  where  the  lady 
was,  roused  her  at  once  from  the  reverie  into 
which  she  had  fallen ;  and  taking  up  the  letter 
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from  the  ground,  she  turned  to  see  wlio  it  was 
that  came  in. 

'^  Madam,''  he  said,  speaking  in  Freuch, 
which,  be  it  remarked,  was  the  langoage  used 
between  them  during  the  whole  conversation, 
"  were  it  not  better  for  you  to  retire  to  rest? 
You  spoil  your  complexion,  you  impair  your 
beauty,  by  these  long  vigils." 

^^  Beauty  ! "  she  said  with  something  of  a 
scofF«  ^'  But  why  dioold  I  retire^  as  you  call  it, 
to  rest,  Plessis?  You  mean  to  say,  retire  to 
think  more  deeply  still,  in  darknessas  well  as  in 
solitude/' 

<^  Madam,"  replied  Plessis,  "  you  take  these 
things  too  heavily.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  a 
&ir  Company  Coming  here,  by  whom  you  migfat 
not  well  like  to  be  seen.  Far  be  it  from  me^ 
if  you  think  otherwise,  to  disturb  you  in  pos- 
Session  of  the  apartments.  Bot  they  come  here 
at  midnight  to  consult,  it  would  seem,  upaa 
busuiess  of  importance;  whareof  I  know  nothing, 
indeed,  but  which  I  know  requires  secrecy  aod 
care." 

"  Business  of   importance  1 "  said  the  lady, 
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somewhat  seom&Uy  •"-'<  to  seat  a  bigoted  dbtard 
on  the  dirone  of  Eogland !  That  Is  what  th^ 
come  ti>  ooDSult  dboot.  Are  they  not  some  of 
tliose  wfaom  I  saw  yesterday  morning  from  the 
Window  ?  tliat  dark  Sir  George  Barkley,  who 
Bsed  to  walk  throi^  the  halls  of  St.  Germain's, 
in  glocffl^  silence,  tili  tbepro&ne  cQnrtiers  calied 
him  tbe  sbadow  of  the  doud  ?  and  that  saogul'- 
nary  Chamock,  whom  i  once  heard  conferring 
with  the  banished  queen,  and  vowing  that  tbere 
was  no  way  bat  one  of  dealing  with  usurpers, 
and  that  was  by  the  dagger  ?  If  these  are  your 
guests,  Flessis,  I  know  the  business  that  they 
eome  for  fiill  well." 

"I  neither  know,  beautiful  lady,^  replied 
Plessis,  **nor  do  I  seek  to  know.  So  pray  teil 
me  nothing  thereof.  Many  a  grown  man  in  his 
day  has  been  hanged  fbr  knowing  too  mueh,  and 
nobody  bat  a  schoolboy  was  ever  punished  for 
knowing  too  little.  These  gentlemen  come 
about  their  own  business.  I  mecMIe  not  with 
it;  aad  I  must  not  shame  my  hospitality  so 
nmeh  as  to  say,  '  Good  gentlemen,  you  shall 
Bot  meet  at  my  house  ! '" 
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^'  You  are  a  wbe  and  prudent  man,  Plessis,'* 
replied  the  lady :  ''  bid  the  girl  take  a  light  to 
my  Chamber;  I  will  go  there  and  muse — not 
that  I  fear  their  seeing  me ;  but  the  Lady  Helen« 
perhaps,  might  wish  it  otherwise." 

With  a  bow  down  to  the  very  ground,  Plessis 
retired,  and  the  lady  paused  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  leaning  upon  a  small  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  apparently  thinking  over  what 
had  passed. 

^^  It  is  a  Strange  thing,"  she  said  to  herseif, 
after  a  moment,  "  a  most  stränge  thing,  that 
the  customs  of  the  world,  and  what  we  call 
honour,  so  often  requires  us  to  do  tbose  things 
that  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  truth 
and  religion,  commands  us  not  to  do.  God's  word 
teils  US  not  to  murder,  yet  nien  daily  do  it,  and 
women  think  them  all  the  nobler  for  trading  in 
blood.  If  we  violate  the  law,  and  do  what  is 
really  wicked,  we  risk  punishment  on  earth,  and 
incur  punishment  hereafter ;  yet  if  we  do  strictly 
what  hones^  and  justice  teils  us,  in  all  cases, 
how  many  instances  would  be  found,  where  men 
would  shun  us,  and  where  our  own  hearts  would 
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condemn  us  also.  Here  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  stop  the  efiusion  of  much  blood,  to  prevent 
die  cominission  of  many  crimes,  to  strangle, 
perbaps»  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  merely  by  dis« 
covering  the  presence  of  these  men  in  a  land 
from  which  they  are  exiled-—  I  have  it  in  my 
power  thereby  to  spare  even  themselves  from 
evil  acts  and  certain  punisbment :  and  yet  my 
lips  must  be  sealed,  lest  men  should  say  I  dealt 
treacherously  with  them.  'Tis  a  hard-dealing 
World,  and  I  have  sufTered  too  much  already 
by  despising  it,  to  despise  it  any  more." 

As  she  thus  came  to  the  conclusion,  which 
every  woman,  perhaps,  will  come  to  sooner  or 
later,  she  tumed  and  left  the  room ;  and  while 
her  foot  was  still  upon  the  staircase,  there  came 
a  somid  of  many  horses'  feet  from  the  small 
paved  esplanade  in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Ay,  there  they  are,"  murmured  the  lady  in 
a  low  voice  — "the  men  who  would  use  any 
treacherous  art  whatever  to  accomplish  their 
own  purpose,  and  who  would  yet  call  any  one 
traitor  who  divulged  their  schemes.  Would 
to  God  that  Helen  would  come  back  I    I  am 
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weary  of  all  this,  and  sick  at  beart,  as  well  I 
may  be." 

A  aound  in  the  hall  below  made  her  quicken 
her  fooCstepB ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  more 
the  room  she  had  just  quitted  was  occupied  by 
five  or  six  tenants  of  a  verjr  di£ferent  cfaaracter 
and  appearance  from  heiBdf. 
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CHAR  IL 

The  first  person  that  entered  the  room  after 
the  ]adj  quitted  it  was  Monsieur  Plessis  him« 
sel^  who^  with  a  light  in  his  band,  came  quickly 
on  before  the  rest,  and  gave  a  rapid  glance 
round,  as  if  to  insure  that  no  little  articles 
belonging  to  its  last  tenant  remained  scattered 
about,  to  betray  the  fact  of  her  dwelling  in 
his  house. 

He  was  foUowed  soon  after  by  a  tall,  thin, 
gloomy-looking  personage,  dressed  in  dark 
clotliing,  and  spmewhat  heavily  armed,  für  a 
period  of  internal  peace.  His  complexion  was 
satumine,  his  features  sharp  and  angular,  his 
eyes  keen  and  sunk  deep  under  the  overhanging 
brows;  and  across  one  cheek,  not  far  below  the 
eye,  was  a  deep  gash,  which  drew  down  the 
inner  comers  of  the  eyelid,  and  gave  a  still 
more  sinister   expression  to   the  countenance 

VOL.  ir.  c 
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than  it  originally  possessed.  He  was  foUowed 
by  two  others,  both  of  whom  were  much  younger 
men  than  liimself.  One  was  gaily  dressed,  and 
had  a  fat  and  somewhat  heavy  countenance, 
which  indeed  seemed  unmeaning,  tili  suddenly 
a  quick  fierce  glance  of  the  eye  and  a  movement 
of  the  large  massy  lower  jaW|  like  that  which 
is  Seen  in  the  jaws  of  a  dog  eager  to  bite,  showed 
that  under  that  duU  exterior  there  were  paa- 
sions  strong  and  quick,  and  a  spirit  not  so  slow 
and  heavy  as  a  casual  observer  might  imagine. 

Besides  these,  there  were  one  or  two  other 
persons  whose  dress  denoted  them  of  some  rank 
and  Station  in  society,  though  those  who  had 
Seen  them  in  other  circumstances  might  now 
have  remarked  that  various  devices  had  been 
employed  to  disguise  their  persons  in  some 
degree. 

One  of  these,  however,  has  been  befbre  ia- 
troduced  to  the  reader,  being  no  other  than 
that  Sir  John  Fenwick  whom  we  have  mor« 
than  once  had  occasion  to  mention.  He  was  now 
no  longer  dressed  with  the  somewhat  a£Rected 
neatness  and  coxcombry  which  had  marked  his 
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appearance  in  London^  bat»  on  tbe  contrary, 
was  clad  in  garments  comparatively  coarse,  and 
bore  tbe  aspect  of  a  military  man  no  longer 
in  active  Service  and  enduring  some  reverses. 
He  also  was  beavily  armed,  tbougb  many  of 
tbe  otbers  tbere  present  bore  apparently  no^ 
tbing  bat  tbe  ordinary  sword  wbicb  was  car« 
ried  by  every  gentleman  in  that  day« 

Tbe  first  of  tbe  personages  we  bave  men- 
tioned  approacbed  witb  a  slow  step  towards 
tbe  fire,  saying  to  Plessis  as  be  advanced»  ^'  So 
tbe  Colonel  has  not  come,  I  see/' 

"  No,  Sir  George,"  replied  Plesgis  witb  a 
lowly  inclination  of  tbe  bead,  <^  he  faas  not 
arrived  yet ;  but  I  bad  a  messeuger  from  bim  at 
noon  to-day,  saying  tbat  be  would  be  bere 
to-nigbt." 

**  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley, 
**  tbat  is  more  tban  I  expected  —  But  be  will 
not  come,  be  will  not  come  !  Make  us  a  bowl 
of  puncb,  good  Plessis  —  make  us  a  bowl  of 
puncb — tbe  nigbt  is  very  cold.  —  But  he  will 
not  come,  I  feel  very  sure  be  will  not  come." 

"  I  tbink  I  bear  bis  horse's  feet  cven  now," 
c  2 
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replied  Plessis  —  "  at  all  events,  there  is  some 
one  arrived." 

"  Keep  him  some  minutes  down  below,  good 
Plessis/'  exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley  hastily. 
<^  Run  down  and  meet  him«  Make  up  some 
Story,  and  delay  him  as  long  as  possible ;  for 
I  have  got  something  to  consult  witli  these  gen« 
tlemen  upon  before  we  see  him." 

Plessis  hastened  away ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  Barkley  turned  to  the  gaily 
dressed  man  we  have  mentloned,  saying, 
*'  Charnock,  teil  Sir  John  Friend  and  Captain 
Rookwood  what  we  were  saying  as  we  came 
along ;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  London.'' 

The  duU  countenance  of  Chamock  was  light« 
ed  up  in  a  moment  by  one  of  those  quick  looks 
we  have  mentioned«  "Listen,  Parkyns,  too,** 
he  Said,  '*  for  you  have  not  heard  the  whole.** 

"  Be  quick,  be  quick,  Charnock,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley. 

"  Well,  thus  it  Is  then,  gentlemen,**  said 
Charnock  —  "  matters  do  not  go  so  favoürably 
as  we  could  have  wished.  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
here,  the  most  active  of  us  all,  had  got  the 
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Duke  of  Gaveston  to  join  us  heartily,  to  concur  in 
the  rising,  or,  at  all  events,  to  hear  all  that  we 
propose,  wjth  a  promise  of  perfect  secrecy ;  but 
most  unfortunately,  at  the  meeting  at  tlie  Old 
King's  Head,  some  one  unwisely  suffered  it  to 
slip  out  that  we  were  to  have  thirty  thousand 
French  troops,  forgetting  that  what  is  good 
to  teil  the  lower  classes  and  those  who  are 
timid  and  fearful  of  not  having  means  enough, 
does  not  do  to  be  told  to  the  bold  and  high« 
minded,  who  are  apt  to  be  foolishly  confident, 
The  Duke  cried  out  at  that,  and  vowed  that  if 
bis  opinion  were  to  have  any  weight,  or  if  bis 
co-operation  was  of  any  import,  not  a  foreign 
soldier  should  come  into  the  land,  This  was 
bad  enough;  but  we  niight  have  smoothed 
that  down,  had  not  Lowick  chanced  to  hint 
the  plan  for  getting  rid  of  this  Prince  pf  Orange 
as  the  first  step.  Thereupon  both  the  Duke 
and  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  were  present» 
flew  out  like  fire;  and  the  Duke,  vowing  he 
would  hear  no  more,  took  up  bis  hat  and  sword 
and  walked  away,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  bie 
c  8 
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Said«  The  Earl,  for  bis  part,  stayed  the  bn- 
siness  out,  saying,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair,  but  that  he  remained  to 
show  US  that  he  would  not  betray  any  thing." 

"  That  18  to  say,**  exciaimed  one  of  the  others, 
"  that  the  Duke  wUl  betray  alL" 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  with 
a  grim  smile«  ^^  We  have  taken  care  of  that, 
and  perhaps  may  compel  the  Duke  to  join  us 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  when  once  the  matteres 
done*  However,  Sir  George  and  I  have  deter- 
mined  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  need- 
ful  for  US  all  to  understand,  that  we,  who  take 
the  deeper  part  in  the  matteri  must  keep  our 
own  eounsel  bettcr  for  the  future.  Of  course, 
we  must  still  endeavour  to  enrol  as  many  names 
as  possible;  but  to  all  ordinary  supporters  we 
must  teil  nothing  niore,  tfaan  that  the  general 
rising  is  to  take  place«  and  that  we  have  the 
znost  perfect  certainty  of  success  by  means  wbicb 
we  cannot  divulge.*' 

*^  You  will  remark,  gendemen,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  <<  that  the  assistance  of  the 
French  troops  is  to  be  mentioned  to  no  one  at 
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all»  without  the  general  consent  of  tbe  persons 
here  present." 

^^  And  the  execution,  Cr  putting  to  deatb,  or 
eall  it  what  you  will,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
added  Charnock,  *^  is  to  be  told  to  nobody  on 
any  account  whatever.  We  have  quite  sufficient 
bands  to  do  it  ourselves  without  any  more  help ; 
and  if  you  and  your  men  will  take  care  of  the 
guards,  I  will  undertake  the  pistoling  work  with 
my  own  band." 

>  ^  Bat  the  Colonel,"  said  one  of  the  others, 
^'you  forgot  to  mention  about  the  Colone!, 
Chamoct" 

<^  Why,  that  is  the  worst  spot  in  the  whole 
business,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley.  ^^  No  one 
expected  bis  stomach  to  be  queasy;  but  by 
beavens  he's  worse  than  either  the  Duke  or 
the  Earl.  He  did  not  so  much  seem  to  dislike 
the  idea  of  foreign  troops— -though  tliat  did 
not  please  him  —  bat  one  woald  have  thought 
him  a  madman  to  hear  how  he  talked  about 
that  very  necessary  first  step,  the  getting  rid  of 
the  usurpen  He  said,  not  only  that  he  woald 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  should 
c  4 
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not  be  done ;  and  he  used  very  high  and  threat« 
ening  language  even  towards  me  — at  present 
his  Majesty's  representative.  He  used  words 
most  inj  Urions  to  us  all|  and  which  I  would  have 
resented  to  the  death  if  it  had  not  been  feroon- 
sideration  of  the  high  cause  in  ivhich  we  are  all 
here  engaged.** 

^  What  did  be  say?  Wbat  did  he  say?« 
demanded  two  or  three  voiccs. 

**  In  the  first  instance/'  answel^  Sir  (Seorge 
Barkley,  ^*  he  would  not  come  to  the  last  meety 
ing  at  the  King's  Head;  and  his  fIrst  qoestion, 
when  I  went  to  seek  him,  was,  whether  the  King 
knew  of  what  we  wem  about  to  do  ?  I  Said 
certainly  not;  that  I  had  a  general  coniiDissiaiiy 
which  was  quite  enough,  and  that  we  had  not 
told  the  King  of  an  act  whieh  was  very  neeessary^ 
but  might  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  hear, 
With  that  he  tossed  up  his  head  and  laughed»  in 
his  way,  saying  that  he  thou^t  so;  and  that 
the  King  did  not  know  what  bloody-minded 
villains  he  had  got  in  his  Service. -*»Bloody« 
minded  villains  was  the  word.  — -  It  is  radier 
impudent,  too,  and  somewliat  stränge,  that  he^ 
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pf  all  nieny  should  talk  thus — he  wbo,  for  many 
a  year  now,  has  lived  by  taking  toll  upon  the 
King's  Highway/'    - 

<<  Ay ;  bvt  I  inu9t  sayi  Sir  Geoi^ge/'  replied 
one  of  the  others,  **  he  has  always  been  very 
parücular«  I,  who  have  been  with  him  now 
these  many  years,  can  answer  for  it,  that  in  all 
ihat  tim»  he  has  never  taken  a  gold  piece  from 
any  one  but  the  King^s  enemies^  nor  I  either ; 
and  he  vowb  that  the  King's  commission  whicb 
he  »tili  ha%  justifies  him  in  Stripping  them." 

^*  Ay,  so  it  does,"  replied  Sir  George  Barkley^ 
f  ^  and  the  King*»  commissiony  too,  justifies  us  in 
killing  them.  This  gentleman  only  makes  nice 
distinctiovw  when  it  suits  him«  However,  we 
are  takii^  means  to  get  all  bis  people  away 
from  him.  Byerly  woVt  be  such  a  stickler,  no 
doubt,  and  five  or  six  of  the  others  we  can 
bribe.^' 

•  '*  Ay,  but  will  he  not  betray  us?  "  said  Sir 
William  Parkyns* 

^  I  tbink  not,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley ;  and 
unwittingly  he  paid  the  person  he  spoke  of  the 
highest  complimem  in  bis  power,  saying,  <^  I 
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rather  fancy  the  same  sort  of  humour  that 
prevoits  him  from  going  on  in  the  business 
with  US  will  keep  him  from  betraying  what  he 
knows.  But  we  ^all  soon  see  that ;  and  now 
having  said  all  we  have  to  say,  you  had  better 
go  down,  Fenwicki  and  see  if  he  be  come  or 
not/' 

During  the  time  that  this  conversation  had 
been  going  on,  there  had  been  various  sounds 
of  different  descriptions  in  the  houae;  and  when 
Sir  John  Fenwick  rose  and  opened  the  door  to 
leek  the  person  last  spoken  of,  he  was  met  face 
to  fiiee  by  Monsieur  Plessis,  and  a  maid<»8eryant, 
carrying  an  imm^ise  bowl  of  puncb^  at  that 
time  the  favourite  beverage  of  a  great  part  of  the 
English  nation» 

«<  Was  that  die  Colonel?"  demanded  Fen- 
wick, as  soon  as  he  beheld  Plessis. 

<<  Yes,"  replied  the  Frenchman ;  <<  bat  he  is 
busy  about  his  horses  and  things,  and  said  he 
would  be  up  immediately/' 

'^  Has  he  got  any  body  with  him  ?  **  demanded 
Sir  John  Fenwick  in  a  low  voice^  tat  Pleasis 
had  left  the  door  partly  open  behind  him. 
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"  Onlytwo/*  rejoined  the  other. 

**  Pat  down  the  punch,  Plessis,''  sakl  Sir 
George  Barkley  —  "  nm  down  and  see  if  you 
cannot  stop  the  others  from  Coming  np  with 
him." 

Before  Plessis  could  do  as  he  was  bid,  how- 
ever,  the  door  was  flung  farther  open,  and  oar 
old  acquaintance  Green  entered  the  room  alone. 
He  was  dressed  as  upoH  the  first  occasion  of  his 
roeeting  with  Wilton  Brown,  except  that  he 
had  a  sort  of  cloak  east  over  his  other  garments, 
and  a  mueh  heavier  sword  by  his  side.  Plessis, 
who  did  not  seem  very  mach  to  like  die  aspect 
of  afiairs,  made  his  exit  whh  all  speed  and 
dosed  the  door ;  and  Green,  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  somewhat  frowning  brow,  advanced  to  the 
table,  saying,  *<  I  giye  you  good  evening,  gen- 
demen«** 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  nearest  to  him, 
held  out  hs  band  as  to  andidfriend;  bat  Green 
tfarast  his  hands  behmd  his  back,  and  made  him 
a  low  bow,  saying,  ^*  I  must  do  nothing,  Sir 
Jolm,  that  may  make  yon  bdieve  meyour  oom- 
rade  when  I  am  not«*^ 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Colonel,''  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
still  holding  out  his  band  to  hin)»  *^  at  least  as 
your  friend  of  twenty  yeare'  Standing/' 

*«  That  as  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Green, 
giving  him  his  hand  coldly, 

♦<  We  have  requested  your  presence  here, 
Colone!/'  said  Charnock,  ^^  to  speak  over  various 
maters " 

"  Mr.  Charnock,"  interrupted  Green,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you«  It  is  with  this 
gendeman  I  wish  to  have  a  word  or  two  more 
than  we  could  have  the  other  afternoon ;  **  and 
he  walked  directly  up  to  Sir  George  Barkley« 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  that  you  want  with 
me?"  said  Sir  George.  "I  hope  you  have 
thought  better  of  what  you  said  that  night.'* 

«*  Thought,  sir,*'  answered  Green,  "  has  only 
served  to  confirm  evei-y  thing  that  I  then  feit« 
In  the  first  place,  Sir  George  Barkley,  you 
have  dealt  with  me  in  this  business  uncandidly ; 
and  if  I  had  not  had  better  information  than 
that  which  you  gave  me,  pretending  to  be  a 
friend,  I  should  have  been  smuggled  into  a 
transaction  which  I  abhor  and  detest.** 
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£,  **  How  mean  yoii,  sir  ?  How  mean  you  ?  I 
was  perfectly  candid  with  you/*  said  Sir  George 
Barkley. 

<^  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  excbimed  Green,  laughing 
scomfully.  "  Perfecdy  candid !  Yes,  when 
you  could  not  be  otherwise.  You  told  me^  sir, 
that  you  wanted  niy  assistance  with  ten  men 
well  armed  for  a  service  of  great  honour  and 
danger ;  bnt  until  I  put  the  question  straight- 
forward  to  you  —  having  already  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  your  proceedings  —  you  did  not 
teil  me  that  the  service  you  required  was  tlie 
cold-blooded  murder  of  William,  wrongly  called 
King  of  England." 

"  That,  sir,  was  to  be  explained  to  you  after- 
wards,"  said  Sir  George  Barkley. 

**  Afterwards  I  ^  exclaimed  Greeö :  "  ay,  sir, 
how  soon  afterwards?  After  the  deed  was 
done,  ha?  or  after  I  was  so  far  committed 
that  I  could  not  retract?  And  let  me  ask  you, 
wliy  it  was  that  I  was  not  to  be  informed  tili 
afterwards,  when  every  other  person  here  present 
knew  it  long  before —  I,  who  remained  by  the 
Woody  waters  of  the  Boyne  when  you  acted  as 
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the  King's  running  footman,  and  heralded  bim 
back  to  France?  Nay,  nay,  you  shali  hear  me 
out,  sir,  now,  I  believe  not  that  you  would  ever 
have  told  m^  had  it  not  been  that  this  inter- 
cepted  letter  Seil  into  my  bands,  and  informed 
me  of  all  your  proceedings,  wben  you  thought 
I  knew  them  not." 

And  as  be  spoke  be  beld  tiie  letter  out  before 
bim,  and  Struck  bis  band  fiercely  upon  tbe 
paper. 

Tbe  otbers  looked  round,  eacb  in  bis  neigb« 
bour's  face,  witb  a  doubtful  and  disconcerted 
look,  and  Green  went  on  before  any  one  could 
answer. 

"  Wby  was  all  tbis,  Sir  George  Barkley?" 
be  Said.  <^  Wby  was  tbis  concealment?  I  will 
teil  you  wby :  because  you  dared  not  for  your 
life  propose  sucb  a  tbing  to  me,  tili  you  tbought 
I  was  so  fiur  committed  that  I  could  not  escape 
you ;  and  if  I  had  not  asked  you  myself  the 
question,  I  sbould  never  have  heard  tbe  truth 
tili  this  day." 

Dark  and  darker  shades  of  passion  had  come 
over  the  countenance  of  Sir  George  Barkley 
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while  Ghreen  had  been  speaking ;  and  he^ 
Cbamock,  and  one  of  the  others,  daring  the 
latter  pari  of  their  new  oompanion's  somewhat 
vituperative  address,  had  been  exchanging  looks 
very  significant  and  menacing.  At  length,  hov- 
ever,  Sir  Greorge  Barkley  exclaimed,  **  Come^ 
come^  Colonel — ^this  language  is  too  much.  You 
have  been  asking  questions  and  answering  tbem 
yourself.  We  have  now  one  or  two  to  ask  you, 
and  we  hope  you  will  answer  them  as  much  to 
our  satisfaetion  as  vou  have  answered  the  others 
to  your  own." 

«*  What  are  your  questions,  sir  ?  "  demanded 
Green,  fixing  his  eye  upon  him  sternly,  "  Let 
me  hear  thero,  and  if  it  suits  me  I  will  reply ; 
if  not,  you  must  do  without  an  answer." 

"  To  one  question,  at  least,**  replied  Sir 
George  Barkley,  <<  to  one  question,  at  least,  we 
must  compel  an  answer  I " 

"  Compel  I "  exclaimed  Green,  **  compel  I " 
and  he  took  a  step  back  towards  the  door. 

"  Look  to  the  door,  Fenwick  I "  exclaimed 
Sir  George  Barkley.  "  Parkyns,  help  Sir  John  ! 
I  should  be  sorry  to  take  severe  measures  with 
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JOD»  Colonel ;  bat  before  yoa  stir  a  Step  (rom 
this  room  yoa  must  pledge  yoarself  by  all  you 
hold  sacred  tfaat  yoa  will  not  betray  us." 

Green  heard  hun  to  an  end  without  any 
further  nioyement  than  the  Step  back  which  he 
had  taken,  and  wbich  placed  bim  in  such  a 
Position  that  he  coold  front  either  Barkley  and 
the  rest  on  the  one  sid^  or  those  who  were 
at  die  door  upon  the  other,  without  tlie  possi* 
bility  of  any  one  Coming  upon  him  from  be* 
bind  without  being  seen.  The  moment  the 
other  had  done,  however,  he  shook  back  the 
cloak  from  bis  Shoulders,  and  took  from  the 
broad  horseman's  girdle  which  girt  him  round 
the  raiddle  a  pistol»  the  barrel  of  which  was 
fully  eighteen  inches  long,  while  its  counter- 
part  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  belt,  in 
which  also  were  two  more  weapons  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  less  ditnensions.  He  leaned  the 
rouzzle  calmly  upon  bis  band  for  a  moment, 
and  looking  tranquilly  in  the  face  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  he  Said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  '^  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  you  are  in  my  way.     You  will  do 
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wiaely  to  retire  from  the  door  and  take  your 
friend  wiA  you." 

^^  Rush  upoii  him  ! ''  cried  a  man  named  Cran- 
Uorne;  and  as  he  spoke  he  sprang  forward  hini- 
st, whfle  Sir  George  Barkley  and  the  rest  came 
soniewhat  more  slowly  afler«  The  pistol  was 
in  a  inoment  transferred  to  Green's  left  hand, 
and  with  ä  back-handed  blow  of  the  right, 
which  seemed  in  faet  but  a  mere  touch,  Cran- 
bnme  was  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with 
his  whole  face  and  neck  swimming  in  blood 
from  his  moath  and  nose.  In  his  fall  he  nearly 
knocked  down  Sir  George  Barkley,  who  took  it 
as  a  Signal  for  retreat  towards  the  fire-place, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Green,  who  had  not 
moved  a  Step  from  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
repeated  in  alouder  voice,  **  You  are  in  my  way, 
Sir  John  Fenwick !  Move  from  the  door !  ' 
and  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  silence  which 
had  fbllowed  the  overthrow  of  Cranburne,  the 
ringing  sound  occasioned  by  a  pistol  being  sud- 
denly  cocked  made  itself  distinctly  heard. 

**  Move,  move,  Sir  John  Fenwick,"  cried 
one  of  the  others,  a  Captain  Porter  — "  this  is 
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all  very  silly :  we  risk  a  great  deal  more  by 
making  a  fracas  here,  than  in  tnisting  to  the 
honour  of  a  gentleniao,  such  as  the  Coload." 

Sir  John  Fenwick  did  not  reqnire  two  recom- 
mendations  to  foUow  this  Suggestion,  but  he 
and  Parkyns  drew  back  simultaneously,  leaving 
the  way  free  for  Green  to  go  out.  He  advanced^ 
in  consequence,  as  if  to  take  advantage  of  tliis 
movement ;  but  before  he  quitted  the  room,  he 
turned  and  frouted  the  party  ass^nbled. 

**  Sir  George  Barkley,"  he  said,  looking  at 
him  with  a  scornful  smile,  *'  you  are,  all  of  you, 
afraid  of  my  telling  what  I  know ;  but  now  diat 
the  way  is  dear,  I  will  so  far  relieve  you  as  to 
say,  that  nothing  which  any  of  you  have  told 
me  shall  ever  pass  my  Ups  again.  The  know- 
•  ledge  that  I  have  gained  or  may  gain  by  other 
means  is  my  own  property,  with  which  I  shall 
do  as  I  like ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  pieces  of 
Information  which  I  carry  under  my  doublet,  and 
which  you  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear.  As  fbr 
you,  Sir  George  Barkley,  the  secret  I  have  to 
reveal  to  you  is,  that  you  are  a  white-livered 
coward.     This  I  shall  teil  to  nobody  bnt  yonr« 
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seif— Ha,  haj  ha ! — because  your  friaids  know 
it  alreadjr,  and  to  your  enemies  you  will  never 
do  any  bann.  Fenwick,  you  are  j  ust  suflkient  of 
a  fix)l  to  get  yourself  into  a  scrape,  and  sufficient 
of  a  knave  to  drag  your  friends  in  too,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  out  yourself.  Sir  William 
Parkyns  and  Sir  Jobn  Friend^  kuights  and 
gentlemen  of  good  repute,  with  füll  purses  and 
witb  empty  heads,  you  are  paving  a  golden  road 
to  the  gallows.  Chamock,  you  are  a  butcher ; 
but  dqpend  upon  it,  you  were  not  made  to 
slaagfater  any  better  beast  than  a  bullock.  The 
rest  of  you,  gentlemen,  good  night.  As  for  you, 
Porter,  I  wish  you  were  out  of  this  business. 
Yoo  are  too  honest  a  nuui  to  be  in  it ;  but  take 
care  that  you  do  not  make  a  knave  of  yourse]f, 
in  trying  to  shake  yourself  free  from  a  eloak 
that  you  should  never  have  put  on." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  speech 
was  not  pardcularly  palatable  to  any  of  the 
parties  present.  But  Sir  George  Barkley  was 
the  only  one  who  answered,  and  he  only  did  it 
by  a  sneer. 

«Oh!  we  know  very  well,"  he  said,  "my 
n  2 
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good  Colone],  that  you  cän  turn  your  coat  as 
well  as  any  man.  We  have  heard  of  certain 
Visits  to  Kensington,  and  Interviews  with  tlie 
usurper ;  and,  doubtless,  we  shall  soon  see  a  long 
list  of  our  names  furriished  by  you,  and  stuck 
up  against  Whitehall." 

"  He  who  insinuates  a  falsehood,  sir,"  replied 
Green,  turning  sbarply  upon  him,  "is  worse 
than  lie  who  teils  a  lie,  for  a  lie  is  a  bolder  sort 
of  cowardiee  than  a  covered  falsehood.  I  have 
never  been  but  once  to  Kehsington  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  to  see  Bentinck,  Lord  Portland  — ■ 
whora  I  did  not  see.  William  of  Nassau  I  have 
never  spoken  to  in  my  life,  and  never  seen,  that 
I  know  of,  except  once  through  a  pocket-glass, 
npon  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  All  that  you  have 
Said,  sir,  you  know  ta  be  false;  and  as  to  my 
giving  a  list  of  your  names,  that  you  know  to 
be  false  also.  What  I  may  do  to  prevent  evil 
actions  I  do  not  know,  and  shall  hold  it  over 
your  heads.  But  of  one  thing  you  may  be 
quite  sure,  that  no  man's  name  would  ever  be 
compromised  by  me,  however  much  he  may 
deserve  it." 
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Thus  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
quitted  the  room,  still  holding  the  pistol  in  his 
hand.  After  dosing  the  door,  he  paused  for  an 
instant  and  meditated,  then  thrust  the  pistol 
back  into  his  belt,  and  walked  along  one  of  the 
many  passages  of  the  house,  with  the  intricacies 
of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  well  acqualnted. 

The  scene  of  dismay  and  confusion,  however 
which  he  left  behind,  is  almost  indescribable. 
Every  person  talked  at  once,  some  addressing  the 
general  niimber,  not  one  of  whom  was  attending ; 
some  speaking  vehemently  to  another  individual, 
who  in  turn,  was  speaking  as  vehemently  to  some 
one  eise«  The  great  raajority  of  those  present, 
however,  seemed  perfectly  convinced  that  their 
late  companion  would  betray  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  take  such  measures  for  frustrating  their 
schemes^  as  to  render  it  perilous  in  the  extreme 
to  proceed  in  them.  Sir  John  Friend  was  for 
giving  it  all  up  at  once,  and  Parkyns  seemed 
much  of  the  same  opinion.  Rookwood,  Fenwick, 
and  others  hesitated,  but  evidently  leaned  to  the 
safer  course» 

Sir  George  Barkley  and  Charnock  were  the 
D  3 
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our  nanies,  and  wheii  his  word  is  once  given  it 
IS  sure." 

"  But,"  Said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  "  he  straight- 
forwardly  said  that  he  would  frustrate  our 
scheme,  and  in  so  doing,  it  is  a  thousand  chances 
to  one,  that  he  causes  the  whole  to  be  dis- 
covered." 

**Then  the  way,"  exclaimed  Sir  George 
Barkley,  "  the  only  way,  is  to  proceed  in  the 
business  at  once.  This  letter  to  Hubbard  is 
what  he  goes  upon :  he  has  no  suspicion  of 
our  being  ready  to  accomplish  the  thingatonce. 
Let  US  then  take  him  by  surprise;  and  while  he  is 
waiting  to  see  what  April  will  produce,  let  us, 
I  say,  within  this  very  week,  execute  boldly 
that  which  we  have  boldly  undertaken.  We 
can  easily  have  sharp  spies  kept  constantly 
watching  this  good  friend  of  ours  in  the  green 
doublet,  who  seems  to  fancy  himself  a  second- 
hand  sort  of  Robin  Hood.  Half  of  his  people 
are  mine  al  ready,  and  the  other  half  will  be  so 
soon.  Let  the  thing  be  done  befoi^  the  year 
be  a  week  older ;  and  let  us  to-morrow  night 
nieet  at  Mrs.  Mountjoy's  in  St.  James's  Street, 
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and  send  over  to  hurry  the  preparations  in 
France.  Gendemen,  it  is  tinxe  for  action, 
Here  several  months  have  slipped  by»  and 
nodiing  is  done.  It  is  high  time  to  do  some- 
thing,  lest  men  should  say  we  promised  much 
and  performed  little.** 

Gradually  all  those  who  were  present  canie 
round  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Barkley,  and 
every  thing  was  arranged  as  he  had  proposed  it. 
Some  farther  time  was  then  spent  in  desultory 
conversation ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one 
lingered,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  all  to 
go  away  together.  Sir  George  Barkley,  how- 
ever,  and  Fenwick,  seemed  somewhat  uneasy, 
and  whispered  together  for  a  moment  or  two ; 
and  at  length  the  latter  said, "  It  may  be  better, 
gentlemen,  for  us  to  go  away  by  two  or  three 
at  a  time.  You,  Parkyns,  with  Sir  John 
Friend,  had  better  take  along  the  upper  road ; 
three  others  can  take  the  low  road  by  the  water- 
side;  and  Sir  George  with  Charnock  and  my- 
self  will  wait  here  tili  you  are  safely  on  your 
way.** 

This  proposal  was  instantly  agreed  to;  but 
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Still  some  of  the  gentlemen  lingeredy  evidently 
to  the  discoiniH>sure  of  Sir  Greorge  Barkley,  who 
at  length  gave  tliem  another  hint  that  it  was 
time  to  depart. 

^'  By  Heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  gone,  "  I  thought  they  would 
have  hung  drivelling  on  here  tili  the  boat  came 
down.  The  tide  served  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
before  one  they  must  be  off  the  end  of  the 
garden.     How  far  is  it  from  Erith  ?  " 

**  Oh,  certainly  not  four  hours'  sail/'  answered 
Chamock.  "  But  had  I  not  better  now  write 
the  letter  we  talked  of  to  the  Duke  ?  I  can 
conceal  my  own  band  well  enough,  and  then 
if  Fenwick  is  asked  any  thing  about  it,  he 
can  swear  most  positively  that  it  is  not  his 
writing." 

"  Oh  I  I  care  nothing  about  it,''  replied 
Fenwick.  *^  The  foolish  old  man  cannot  betray 
me  without  betraying  himself ;  and  you  will  see 
he  will  soon  come  round.  In  the  mean  time^ 
however,  I  will  go  down  and  talk  to  old  Plessis 
about  the  ship.  I  should  think  it  could  he  got 
ready  two  days  sooner  easily ;  and  as  this  tliat 
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we  have  in  view  is  a  great  object,  we  must  not 
mind  paying  a  few  pounds  for  speed." 

Thus  saying  he  left  the  room ;  and  Charnock, 
taking  paper  out  of  a  drawer,  proceeded  to 
write  a  letter  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir 
George  Barkley.  Presently  after,  there  was  a 
soond  of  several  voices  speaking,  whieh  appa- 
rently  proceeded  from  some  persons  approach- 
ing  the  front  of  the  house.  Both  Sir  Greorge 
Barkley  and  Charnock  started  up,  the  first 
exclräning,  *<  Hark !  there  they  are  ! " 

"Yes,**  exclaimed  Charnock,  "there's  a 
woman*s  voice,  sure  enough !  Why  the  devil 
don't  they  stop  her  talking  so  load  ?  *' 

**  You  write  out  the  letter,  Charnock,"  said 
Sir  George.  "  I  must  go  down  and  see  that  all 
is  righu** 

Charnock  nodded  his  head,  and  the  other 
left  the  room. 
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CHAP.  III. 

When  Wilton  Brown  reached  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  he  found  that  nobleraan,  the 
Duke  of  Gaveston j  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  sitting 
together  in  the  most  amicable  manner  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  countenance  of  the 
Duke  was  certainly  very  much  distressed  and 
agitated ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  difFerent 
characters  of  the  two  men,  Lord  Byerdale  him- 
self  did  not  seem  to  be  less  distressed.  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  too,  was  looking  very  grave,  and 
was  thoughtfully  scribbling  unmeaning  h'nes  with 
a  pen  and  ink  on  some  quires  of  paper  before 
him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,*'  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"  My  dear  Wilton,*'  said  the  Earl,  address- 
ing  him  by  a  title  which  he  had  never  given 
him  in  his  life  before,   "  we  are  particularly 
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in  need  of  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  know 
not  whether  Sberbrooke,  in  bis  note,  told  you 
the  event  tbat  bas  occurred.'' 

"  He  did  so,  to  my  great  grief  and  surprise, 
my  Lord,**  replied  Wilton.  "  How  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  need  not 
say  tbat  I  will  do  any  tbing  on  eartb  tbat  I  can 
to  aid  my  Lord  Duke  and  your  Lordsbip/' 

"  Tbe  trutb  is,"  replied  Lord  Byerdale, 
"  tbat  I  am  as  greatly  concerned  as  bis  Grace : 
it  having  bappened,  most  unfortunately,  tbis  very 
niorning  —  I  am  sorry,  tbrougb  Sherbrooke's 
own  fault  —  tbat  Lady  Laura  found  berself 
compelled  to  break  off  tbe  proposed  alliance 
between  our  two  families,  wbicb  was  one  of  my 
brigbtest  day-dreams.  Tbe  Duke  knows  well, 
indeed,  tbat  bowever  bigb  I  may  consider  tbe 
honour  wbicb  I  had  at  one  time  in  prospect»  I 
am  perfectly  incapable  of  taking  any  unjustifiable 
means^  especially  of  sucb  a  rasb  and  deq>erate 
nature,  to  secure  even  an  alliance  sucb  as  bis. 
But  otber  people  —  tbe  slanderous  world  at 
large — may  insinuate  tbat  I  bave  bad  some 
sbare  in  tbis  business ;  and  tberefore  it  is  abso-* 
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lutely  necessary  for  me  to  use  every  exertion 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whidier  the  young 
lady  has  been  carried.  At  the  same  time,  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  plaoed  must,  in 
a  great  degree,  prevent  Sherbrooke  from  taking 
tbat  active  part  in  the  business  which  I  know 
he  could  wish  to  do,  and  I  therefore  must  cast 
the  bürden  upon  you,  of  aiding  die  Duke,  on 
my  part,  with  every  exertion  to  trace  out  the 
whole  of  this  mysterious  business»  and,  if  pos- 
sible,  to  restore  the  young  lady  to  her  &ther."  , 

The  Earl  spoke  rapidly  and  eagerlyi  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  interrupted,  and  wished,  in  the 
first  instanoe,  to  give  the  matter  that  tum  which 
seemed  best  to  hinu 

'^  I  am  Tery  anxious,  too,  Mr.  Brown,''  said  the 
Duke,  ^  to  have  your  assistance  in  this  matter, 
for,  I  am  sure,  you  well  know  I  place  great 
confidence  in  you." 

Wilton  bowed  his  head,  not  exacdy  peroeiv- 
ing  the  cause  of  this  great  confidence  9t  the 
moment,  but  still  well  pleased  that  it  shoold 
beso. 

^  May  I  ask,''  he  said,  in  as  calm  a  voice  as 
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he  could  command,  for  his  own  heart  was  too 
mach  interested  in  the  subject  to  suffer  him  to 
speak  altogether  tranquilly  —  ^^  may  I  ask  what 
are  the  particulars  of  this  terrible  afiair,  for 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  note  was  very  brief  ?  He 
merely  told  me  the  Lady  Laura  had  disap- 
appeared;  but  he  told  me  notwhere  she  had 
last  been  seen*'' 

^^  She  was  last  seen  Walking  on  the  terraoe 
in  the  garden/'  said  the  Duke,  '*  just  as  it  was 
becoming  dusk.  The  aftemoon  was  cold,  and 
I  thought  of  sending  for  her ;  but  she  had  been 
a  good  deai  agttated  and  anxious  during  the 
day,  and  I  did  not  much  like  to  disturb  her 
thoughts." 

^'On  which  t^race?"  demanded  Wilton, 
eagerly. 

"  On  the  low  terrace  near  the  water,"  re- 
plied  the  Duke. 

''  Good  God !"  exdaimed  Wilton,  clasping 
his  hands,  ^^can  she  bave  fallen  into  the  river?" 
and  the  horrible  Image  presented  to  his  mind 
made  hb  cheek  tum  as  pale  as  ashes.  In  a 
momoit  after,  however,  it  became  red  again, 
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for  he  marked  the  eye  of  tlie  Earl  upon  him, 
wbile  the  slightest  possible  smile  crept  round 
the  Corners  of  that  nobleman's  mouth. 

"  My  apprehensionsy  at  first,  were  the  same 
as  yours,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the  Duke. 
'^  I  was  busy  with  other  things,  when  one  of  the 
servants  came  to  teil  me  that  they  thought  they 
had  heard  a  scream,  and  that  their  young  lady 
was  not  upon  the  terrace,  though  she  had  not 
returned  to  the  house.   We  went  down  instantly 
with  lights,  for  it  was  now  dark ;  and  my  appre- 
hensions  of  one  terrible   kind   were  instantly 
changed  into  others,  by  finding  the  large  foot- 
marks  of  men  in  the  gravel,  part  of  which  was 
beaten  up,  as  if  there  had  been  a  struggle.    The 
footsteps,  also,  could  be  traced  down  the  stone 
Steps  of  the  landing-place,  where  my  own  bärge 
lies,  and  there  was  evidently  the  mark  of  a  foot, 
loaded  with  gravel,  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
itself,  showing  that  somebody  had  stepped  upon 
it  to  get  into  another  boat/' 

This  intelligence  greatly  relieved  the  mind 
of  Wilton ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  who  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word,  looked 
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jspf  iaying,  ^The  Duke  thinks,  Wilton,  that 
it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  home  with  him, 
and  endeavour  to  traee  this  bosiness  ont  from 
tbe  ^ot  itselfl  One  of  the  messengers  will  be 
sent  to  yov  immediately  with  a  Warrant,  under 
my  father's  band  %  to  aseist  you  in  apprehending 
any  of  the  participators  in  this  business.  Do 
yoo  tfaink  any  thing  can  be  done  to-night?'' 

Wllton  was  aecustomed  to  read  bis  inend's 
countenance  with  some  attention,  and,  from  his 
whoie  tone  and  manner,  he  gathered  that  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  somewhat  anxiouB  to  bring  the 
Conference  tp  an  end* 

^  Perhapg  something  may  be  done  to-night,'' 
he  replied,  •*  especially  if  no  inquiry  has  yet 
been  made  amongst  the  watermen  lipon  the 
rirer." 

«<  None,"  replied  the  Duke,  «none  !  To  say 
the  tmth,  I  was  so  confminded  and  confiised, 
that  I  came  away  here  instantly  -— >  for  advice 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  mach  of  the 
bmiaeas  whieh  10  now  entirely  entrnsted  to  police  magis- 
trates  was  then  carried  on  by  the  secretaries  of  State  and 
high  official  persons ;  and  a  *'  secretary's  Warrant "  was  an 
instniment  of  very  dangerous  and  extensive  power. 

TOI«.  II.  £ 
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.  and  assistance/'  he  added ;  but  there  was  a  pause 
between  the  words,  which  left  his  real  views 
somewhat  doubtfuL  The  rest  of  the  biisiness 
was  speedily  arranged.  The  Duke's  ooaeh  was 
at  the  door,  and  Wilton  prooeeded  into  the 
EarPs  library  to  write  a  note  to  his  own  ser- 
vanty  containing  various  directions.  He  was 
followed  in  a  minute  or  two  by  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  who  seemed  looking  for  something  in 
haste. 

"  Where  are  the  blank  Warrants,  Wilton?** 
he  Said :  <*  my  father  will  sign  one  at  once." 

As  lie  spoke,  however,  he  bent  down  his 
head  over  Wilton's  Shoulder,  and  then  added, 
"  Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can,  or  you  will  be- 
tray  yourself  to  the  keen  eyes  that  are  upon 
you.  60  with  the  Duke,  rescue  the  girl,  and 
the  game  is  before  you.  I,  too,  will  exert  roy- 
seif to  find  her,  but  with  different  views,  and 
you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it" 

"  Sherbrooke,  Sherbrooke,"  said  Wilton, 
'*  what  niadness  is  it  that  you  would  put  into 
my  head  ?" 

"  It  is  in  your  heart  already,  Wilton,*'  re- 
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plied  Lord  Sherbrooke.     ^*  But  after  all  it  is 
no  madness,  Wilton ;  for  I  have  this  very  night 
heard  my  father  acknowledge  to  the  Duke  that 
he  knows  who  you  really  are ;   that  the  blood 
in  your  veins  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  in 
the  kingdom;   and  that  your  family  is  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Duke  himself,  only 
that  on  account  of  some  of  the  late  troubles 
and  changes  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to 
keep  you,  for  a  time,  in  the  shade.     Tfaus,  you 
see,  it  is  no  madness  —  Nay,  nay,  collect  your 
thoughts,  Wilton. — Where  are  these  cursed  War- 
rants ?     I  say  the  ganie  is  before  you.  —  There 
is  my  father's  voice  calling.     He  has  an  intui- 
tive perception  that  I  am  spoiling  his  plans. 
Look  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Wilton  —  look  to 
Sir  John  Fenwick.      I  suspect  him  strongly. 
Hark  how  that  patient  and  dignified  father  of 
mine  is  making  the  bell  of  the  saloon  knock  its 
head  against  the  wall!      By  heavens,  there's 
his  Step  !     Fold  up  your  note  quickly  !    Where 
can  these  cursed  Warrants  be  ? —  My  Lord,"  he 
continued,  tuming  to  his  father,  who  entered  at 
that  moment,  "before  you  sent  me  for  the  war- 
£  2 
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rants,  you  should  have  given  me  a  Warrant  to 
discover  and  take  them  up,  for  I  can  neither  do 
one  nor  the  other." 

The  Warrants  were  soon  found,  however; 
the  Earl  signed  one  and  filled  up  the  blanks: 
one  of  the  ordinary  Messengers  of  State  was 
sent  for,  in  order  to  foUow  Wilton  and  the  Duke 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  young  gentleman, 
taking  his  place  in  the  carriage,  was  soon  upon 
the  way  to  Beaufort  House,  conversing  over  the 
events  that  had  oecurred, 

What  between  agitation,  grief,  and  appre- 
hension,  the  Duke  was  all  kindness  and  con- 
descension  towards  his  young  companion.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  cast  himself  entirely  upon 
Wilton  for  support  and  assistance;  and  it 
speedily  became  apparent  that  his  suspicions 
also  pointed  in  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  and  the  rash  and  violent  men  with  whom 
he  was  engaged. 

**  I  could  explain  myself  on  this  subject,*' 
Said  the  Duke,  "  to  no  one  but  you,  my  dcar 
young  friend,  as  you  are  the  only  person  ao- 
quainted  with  the  fact  of  my  having  been  at  that 
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unfortunate  meeting,  except,  indeed,  the  people 
themselves.  Of  course  I  could  not  say  a  vford 
upon  the  subject  to  Lord  Byerdale  or  Lord 
Sherbrooke ;  but  in  you  I  can  confide,  and  on 
your  jadgment  and  activity  I  rely  entirely  for 
the  recovery  of  my  poor  girl." 

**  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton^  '^and  trust  I  shall  be  successful.  Per- 
haps  I  may  have  more  cause  for  anticipating 
a  fortunate  result  than  even  your  Grace,  as  I 
have  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  whether 
the  persons  to  whom  you  have  alluded  have 
any  sbare  in  this  matter  or  not ;  means  which 
I  must  beg  leave  to  keep  secret,  but  which  I 
shall  not  fail  to  employ  at  once." 

"  Oh,  I  was  sure,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  that 
if  there  was  a  man  in  England  could  do  it,  you 
would  be  the  person.  I  know  your  activity  and 
your  courage  too  well,  not  to  have  every  con- 
fidence  in  you." 

The  coachman  had  received  Orders  to  drive 

quick;  and  the  hour  of  nine  was  juststriking 

on  the  bell  of  an  old  clock  at  Chelsea  when 

the  carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard.    Wilton 
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sprang  out  after  the  Duke;  but  he  did  not  enter 
the  house. 

"  I  will  but  go  to'make  some  inquiries,''  he 
Said,  ^^and  join  your  Grace  in  half  an  hour.  I 
may  leam  something  to-night,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  right  to  lose  no  time«  I 
should  be  well  pleased,  however,  to  have  a 
cloak,  if  one  of  your  Grace's  servants  could 
bring  me  either  a  common  riding  cloak  or  a 
roquelaure.*' 

One  was  immediately  procured ;  and,  some- 
what  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
Duke,  who  was,  as  the  reader  may  have  per- 
ceived,  one  of  those  people  tliat  are  expressively 
denominated  dmo  men,  he  set  oS  instantly  to 
pursue  his  search,  animated  by  feelings  which 
had  now  acquired  even  a  deeper  interest  than 
ever,  and  by  hopes  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  proving  the 
means  of  attaining  an  object  well  worth  thie 
exertion  of  every  energy  and  every  thought« 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  night,  with  the  Stars 
twinkling  over  head,  but  no  moon,  so  that  his 
way»  Jlamongst   the  narrow  lanes  which   sur- 
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rounded  Beaufort  House  at  that  time,  was  not 
very  easily  fbund«  As  he  walked  on  he  heard 
a  sbarp  whisde  before  him,  but  it  produced 
nothing,  though  he  proposed  to  himself  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive^  jadging  from  one  or  two 
little  signs  and  Symptoms  which  he  had  seen, 
that  the  Green  Dragon  might  protect  under 
the  shadow  of  its  wings  many  persons  of  a  far 
more  fierce  and  dangerous  description  than  it 
had  itself  proved^  either  as  an  adversary  of  St. 
George,  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  marshes 
near  Wantley. 

He  walked  on  fast,  and  a  glimmering  light 
in  the  direcdon  from  which  he  had  heard  the 
sound  proceed  at  length  led  him  to  the  hos- 
pitable  door  of  the  Green  Dragon.  One  sign 
of  hospitality,  indeed,  it  wanted.  It  stood  not 
open  for  the  entrance  of  every  one  who  sought 
admission ;  and  a  precautionary  minute  or  two 
was  suffered  to  pass  before  Wilton  obtained  one 
glance  of  the  interior. 

At  length,  however,  a  small  iron  bolt»  which 
prevented  any  impertinent  intrusion  into  the 
penetralia  of  the  Green  Dragon,  was  drawn 
E  4 
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back)  and  the  lusty  form  of  the  landlord  made 
ita  appearance  in  the  passage.  He  instantly 
recogiiised  Wilton,  whose  persona  indeed,  was 
not  very  easily  forgotten ;  and  laying  hU  finger 
on  the  side  of  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  much 
sagacity,  he  led  Wilton  into  a  little  room  wbich 
seemed  to  be  his  own  peculiar  abode» 

<*  The  Colonel  is  out,  sir/'  he  said,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  closed;  ''and  there  are  things 
going  on  I  do  not  mnch  like." 

Wilton's  mind,  füll  of  the  tliought  of  Lady 
Laura,  instantly  connected  the  landlord's  words 
with  the  faet  of  her  disappearance,  bat  re- 
frained  from  asking  any  direct  qnestion  re- 
garding  the  lady.  ''  Indeed,  landlord/'  be 
Said,  ''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  What  bas  hap« 
pened?" 

''  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  ''nothing 
particnlar;  but  only  I  wish  the  Colonel  was 
here  —  that  is  all.  I  do  not  like  to  see  tam^ 
pering  with  a  gentleman's  friends«  You  under- 
stand,  sir  —  I  wish  the  Colonel  was  here.*' 

"  But,  landlord,"  said  Wilton,  "  can  be  not 
be  found?     I  wish  he  were  here,  too,  and  if 
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you  know  where  he  is,  I  might  seek  faim«  I 
have  something  important  to  say  to  him." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  he's 
faalf-way  to  Rochester  by  this  time.  He  went 
well  nigh  two  hours  ago,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  lose  tune  by  the  way.  Yoa'U  not  see  him 
beibre  to-morrow  night,  and  then,  may  be,  it 
will  be  too  late.  I'd  teil  you,  sir,  upon  my 
life,''  he  continued,  *<  if  you  oould  find  him,  for 
he  bade  me  always  do  so;  but  you  will  not 
meet  with  him  on  this  side  of  Gravesend  tili 
to-morrow  night,  when  he  will  most  likely  be 
at  the  Nag*s  Head  in  St.  Jamea's  Street  about 
the  present  blessed  hour.  I've  known  him  a 
long  time  now,  sir,  and  I  will  say  I  never  saw 
such  another  gentleman  an  the  nDay^  though 
there  is  Mr.  Byerly  and  many  others  tfaat  are 
all  very  gentlemanlike — but  bless  you,  sir,  they 
do  it  nothing  like  the  Colone!,  so  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  wronged." 

•*  Of  course  not,"  answered  Wilton ;  **  but 
teil  me,  landlord,  had  he  heard  of  this  unfor- 
tunate  business  of  the  lady  being  carried  ofF, 
before  he  went  ?" 
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"  Lord  bless  you,  no,  sir/'  replied  the  man  — 
<<  I  only  heard  of  it  myself  an  hour  ago«  But 
one  of  our  people  was  talking  with  a  waterman 
just  above  there,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a 
covered  bärge  —  like  a  gendeman's  bärge— 
came  down  at  a  great  ratei  about  six  o'clock; 
and  he  vowed  that  he  heard  somebody  moaning 
and  crying  in  it;  but  likely  that  is  not  true, 
fbr  he  never  said  a  word  tili  after  he  heard 
of  the  Duke*s  young  lady  having  been  whipped 
up* 

Wilton  obtained  easily  the  name  and  address 
of  the  waterman,  and  finding  that  there  was  no 
chanee  whatever  of  gaining  any  further  Intel- 
ligence  of  Green,  or  any  means  of  communi- 
cating  with  him  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
following  night,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  good 
host,  and  rose  to  depart.  The  laudlord,  how« 
ever,  stopped  him  for  a  moment. 

"  Stay  a  bit,  Master  Brown,'*  he  said.  *'  You 
see,  1  rather  think  there  are  one  or  two  gentle* 
men  in  the  lane  waiting  just  to  talk  a  word 
with  mygood  Lord  Peterborough,  who  is  likely 
to  pass  by ;  and,  as  the  Colonel  told  me  that  you 
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were  not  just  in  that  way  of  business  yourself , 
you  had  better  take  the  boy  with  you." 

**  No,  indeed,**  replied  Willon  somewhat  bit- 
terly,  ''  I  am  not  exactiy,  as  you  say,  in  that 
way  of  business  myself.  I  am  being  taught  to 
rob  on  a  larger  scale/' 

^*  Ob,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  not  at 
all  understanding  Wilton's  allusion  to  bis  poli- 
tical  pursuits,  ^*  all  these  gentlemen  keep  the 
bighway  a  horseback  too.  This  foot-padding 
is  only  done  just  for  a  bit  of  amusement,  and 
becanse  the  Colonel  is  out  of  the  way.  He 
would  be  very  angry  if  he  knew  it.  —  But  I 
did  not  know  you  were  upon  the  road  at  all, 
sir.'' 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Wilton,  smiling,  "  I  was 
only  joking,  my  good  friend.  The  sort  of  rob- 
bery  I  meant  was  aiding  kings  and  ministers 
to  rob  and  cheat  eaeh  other." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir!*'  said  the  landlord,  now  enter- 
ing into  bis  meaning,  and  taking  as  a  good  joke 
what  Wilton  had  really  spoken  in  sadness  — 
"you  should  have  called  it  miching,  sir — mich- 
ing  on  a  great  scale.     Well,  that's  worse  thau 
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t'other-  Give  me  the  King's  Highway,  I  say! 
only  I'm  too  fat  and  pursy  now." 

This  Said,  he  went  and  called  a  little  boy 
well  trained  in  bearing  foaming  pots  from  place 
to  place,  who  soon  conducted  Wilton  back  in 
safety  to  the  house  of  the  Duke,  and  then 
undertook  to  send  up  the  waterman  with  all 
speed.  By  this  time  the  Messenger  from  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale  had  arrived;  but  altbough 
the  good  gentlemen  called  Messengers,  in  those 
days,  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  a 
Bow- Street  officer,  and  possessed  all  the  keen 
and  cunning  sagacity  of  that  two-legged  race 
of  ferrets,  neither  he  nor  Wilton  could  elicit 
any  farther  information  from  the  waterman 
than  that  which  had  been  already  obtained. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  think,  your  Grace,"  said  the 
messenger,  bowing  low  to  the  statesman's  secre- 
tary,  and  still  lower  to  the  Duke,  "  I  think 
that  we  must  give  the  business  up  for  to-night, 
for  we  shall  make  no  more  of  it  To-morrow 
morning,  as  early  as  you  please,  Mr.  Brown, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  go  down  the  river  with  you, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  have  this  young 
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man's  boat,  as  he  saw  the  bärge  which  he  thinks 
took  the  young  lady  away.  Hark  ye,  my  man," 
hecoutinned,  addressing  the  watermani  <*you've 
seen  fifty  guineas,  haven't  you  ?  ** 

*•  Why,  never  in  my  own  hand,  your  honour,** 
replied  the  man  with  a  grin. 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  see  them  in  your  hand, 
and  your  own  money  too,  if  by  your  information 
we  find  out  this  young  lady ;  so  go  away  now 
and  try  to  discover  any  one  of  your  comrades 
who  knows  something  of  the  matter,  and  come 
with  a  wherry  to  the  Duke's  stairs  to-morrow 
moming  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight.^' 

"  Ay,  ay,  weil  find  her,  sir,  I'll  bet  some- 
thing,*' said  the  mau;  and  with  this  speech, 
the  onJy  consolatory  one  which  had  yet  been 
made  by  any  of  the  party,  he  left  them. 

The  messenger  having  now  done  all  tliat  he 
thought  sufficient,  retired  comfortably  to  repose, 
shaking  from  bis  mind  at  once  all  recollection 
of  a  business  in  which  his  heart  took  no  part. 
Nothing  on  earth  marks  more  distinctiy  that 
the  Spirit  or  the  Soul,  with  all  its  fine  sensibili- 
ties  and  qualities,  both  of  suffering  and  acting, 
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is  of  distinct  being  from  the  mere   Intellect, 

wbich  is,  in  fiict,  but  the  souVs  prime  minister, 

than  the  manner  in  which  two  people  of  equal 

powers  of  mind  will  act  in  circumstances  where 

the  welfare  of  a  third  person,  dear  to  the  one, 

and  not  dear  to  the  other,  is  concemed.     A 

sense  of  what  is  right,  some  accidental  duty,  or 

mere  common  philanthropy,  may  often  cause  the 

one  to  exert  all  bis  powers  with  the  utmost  ac- 

tivity  to  obtain  the  object  in  view;  but  the 

moment  that  he  has  done  all  that  seems  possible, 

the  soul  teils  the  mind  to  throw  off  the  bürden 

for  the  time ;  and,  casting  away  all  thought  of 

the  matter,  he  lays  himself  down  comfortably  to 

sleep  and  forgetfulness.   The  other,  however.  In 

whose  bosom  some  more  deep  interest  exists, 

pursues  the  object  also  by  every  means  that  can 

be  suggested ;  but  when  all  is  done,  and  the 

mind  is  wearied,  the  soul  does  not  sufFer  the 

intellect  to  repose,  but  still  engaged  in  the  pur- 

suit,  calls  the  mind  to  labour  with  anxious 

thought,  even  though  that  thought  may  be  em* 

ployed  in  vain. 

For  some  hours  after  the  messenger  was 
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sound  asieep,  and  bad  forgotten  the  whole 
transaction  in  the  arms  of  slumber,  Wilton  sac 
conversing  with  the  Duke,  and  endeavouring 
to  draw  from  him  even  the  sroallest  particulars 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
days»  with  the  hope  of  discovering  some  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  event.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever,  though  dispoBed  to  be  communicative 
towards  Wilton  on  most  subjects,  showed  a 
shiness  of  approaching  any  thing  connected 
with  the  meeting  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  all  his  suspicions 
tnmed  upon  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  he  ad- 
mitted  that  a  violent  quarrel  had  occurred  after 
the  meeting;  but  he  showed  so  evident  an 
incünation  to  avoid  entering  into  the  subject 
farther,  that  Wilton  in  common  delicacy  could 
not  press  him*  Finding  it  in  vain  to  seek  any 
more  information  in  that  quarter,  Wilton  at 
length  retired  to  rest,  but  sleep  came  not  near 
his  eyelids.  He  now  lay  revolving  all  that  had 
occurred,  endeavouring  to  extract  from  the 
litde  that  was  really  known  some  light,  however 
iaint,  to  lead  to  farther  discovery.     In  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  night,  imagination,  too,  came  in,  and 
pictured  a  thousand  vague  but  horrible  proba- 
bilities  regardiog  the  fiite  of  the  beautiful  girl 
with  whom  he  had  so  lately  walked  in  sweet  com* 
panionship  on  the  very  terrace  £rom  which  it  ap- 
peared  that  she  had  been  violently  taken  away. 
Fancy  had  wide  ränge  to  roam,  both  in  regard 
to  the  objects  of  thoee  who  had  carried  her  ofl^ 
to  the  place  whither  they  had  borne  her,  and 
to  the  probability  of  ever  recovering  her  or  not. 
But  fancy  stopped  not  there — she  suggested 
doubts  to  Wilton's  mind  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  carried  off  at  all.  The  terrible 
apprehension  that  she  might,  by  some  accident, 
have  fallen  into  the  river  retumed  upon  him. 
The  feetrmarks  upon  the  gravel,  he  thought, 
might  very  naturally  have  been  produced  by  the 
servantB  in  their  first  search;  and  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  some  one  of  them,  thinking  that 
hb  young  mistress  had  fallen  into  the  water, 
might  have  placed  his  foot  upon  the  gunwale  of 
the  bärge  to  lean  forward  for  a  clearer  view  of 
the  river  under  the  terrace. 

As  he  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  tortured 
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his  heart  with  apprehensions,  the  conviction 
came  upon*  the  miiid  of  Wilton,  that,  notwith- 
standing  every  difierence  of  Station,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  love  in  his  case,  Laura  had 
become  far,  far  dearer  to  him  than  any  other 
being  upon  earth ;  had  produced  in  his  bosom 
sensations  such  as  he  had  never  known  before ; 
sensations  which  were  first  discovered  fuUy  in 
that  hour  of  pain  and  anxiety,  and  which,  alas ! 
promised  but  anguish  and  disappointment  for 
the  years  to  come. 

Tberewasyneverthelessysomethingfascinating 
in  the  conviction,  which,once  admitted,  he  would 
not  willingly  have  parted  with ;  and  it  gradually 
led  his  thoughts  to  what  Lord  Sherbrooke  had 
told  him  conceming  his  own  fate  and  family. 
That  Information,  indeed,  brought  him  but  little 
hope  in  the  present  case,  though  we  should  speak 
fijsely  were  we  to  assert  that  it  brought  him  no 
hope.  The  gleam  was  faint,  and  doubting  that 
it  would  last,  he  tried  voluntarily  to  extinguish  it 
in  his  own  heart.  He  called  to  mind  how  many 
there  were,  whose  families,  engaged  in  the  late 
troobles  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James, 

VOL.  II.  W 
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had  never  been  able  to  raise  themselves  again, 
but  had  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  died  in  poverty 
and  exile.  He  recoUected  how  many  of  them 
and  of  tlieir  children  had  been  driven  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  lowest,  and  even  tbe 
most  criminal  courses ;  and  he  bethought  hini, 
that  if  he  were  the  child  of  any  of  tbese,  he 
might  think  himself  but  too  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  an  inferior  Station  which  gave  him 
competence  at  least  Tbe  eloud  might  never  be 
cleared  away  from  bis  fate ;  and  he  recollected, 
that  even  if  it  were  so,  there  was  bot  little  if 
any  chance  of  bis  obtaining,  with  every  advan- 
tage^  that  which  he  had  learned  to  desire  even 
without  hope. 

He  knew  that  tbe  Duke  was  a  proud  man, 
proud  of  bis  family,  proud  of  bis  wcalth,  proud 
of  bis  daughter,  proud  pf  bis  rank,  and  that 
he  had  judged  it  even  a  very  great  condescen- 
sion  to  consent  to  a  marriage  between  bis 
daoghter  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
a  nobleman  of  immense  wealtb,  vast  influence, 
most  ancient  family,  and  one  wfao»  from  his 
power  in  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign^  might. 
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m  fiiety  be  considered  the  prime  minister  of 
tbe  day.  He  knew,  I  say,  tbat  tbe  Duke 
had  considered  bis  consent  as  a  very  great 
condeseension ;  and  he  had  remarked  that  very 
night,  that  Laura's  father,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  grief  and  anxiety,  had  made  the  Earl  fee], 
by  bis  whole  tone  and  manner,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  tliere  was  a 
vast  distinction  between  himself  and  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale.  What  chance  was  there  then,  he 
asked  himself,  for  one  without  any  advantages, 
evCTi  were  the  happiest  explanation  to  be  given 
to  the  mystery  of  bis  own  early  history  ? 

Thus  passed  the  night,  but  before  daylight 
on  the  following  moming  he  was  up  and  dressed; 
and  aoeompanied  by  the  messenger  he  went  down 
the  river  witb  two  watermen;  both  of  whom 
dedared  that  they  had  seen  the  covered  bärge 
paas  down  at  the  very  hour  of  Lady  Laura's 
disappearance,  and  had  heard  sounds  as  if  from 
the  roiee  of  a  person  in  distress. 

We  shall  not  follow  Wilton  minutely  on  bis 
searcb,  as  not  a  little  of  our  tale  remains  to  be 
told*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  Clielsea  to 
F  2 
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Woolwich  he  made  inquiries  at  every  wharf 
and  stairs,  examined  every  boat  in  the  least  like 
that  which  had  been  seen,  and  spoke  with  every 
waterman  whora  he  judged  likely  to  give  in- 
formation ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  that  time  almost 
evevy  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  London,  as 
well  as  all  merchants,  who  possessed  any  ready 
means  of  access  to  the  Thames,  had  each  a 
private  stairs  down  to  the  river  with  his  bai^i 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large 
covered  boat,  somewhat  resembling  a  Venetian 
gondola,  but  much  more  roomy  and  comfortable. 
Thus  the  inquiries  of  Wilton  and  the  mes- 
senger occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  the  day  was  far  spent  when  they  turned 
again  at  Woolwich,  and  began  to  row  up  the 
stream.  Wilton,  on  his  part,  feit  inclined  to  land, 
and  hiring  a  horse  to  proceed  to  the  Duke's 
house  with  greater  rapidity ;  but  the  messenger  I 

shook  his  head,  saying,  *^  No,  no,  sir :  that  woVt 
do.  We  must  go  through  the  same  work  all 
over  again  up  the  river.  There's  quite  a  difler- 
ent  set  of  people  at  the  water-side  in  the  mom« 
ing  and  in  the  evening.     We  are  much  more 
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likely  to  hear  tidings  this  aftemoon  than  we 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  day." 

Wilton  saw  the  justice  of  the  man's  remark, 
and  acquiesced  readily.  But  he  did  so  only  to 
procure  for  himself,  as  it  turned  out,  a  bitter  and 
painful  addition  to  the  apprehensions  which 
already  tormented  him.  In  passing  London 
bridge,  one  of  the  heavy  barges  used  in  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  was  seen  moored  at 
a  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fall.  A  great  number  of 
men  were  in  her,  rolling  up  various  ropes  and 
grappling  irons,  while  a  personage  dressed  as 
one  of  the  city  officers  appeared  at  their  head. 
He  was  directing  them  at  the  moment  to  unmoor 
the  bärge,  and  bring  her  to  one  of  the  wharfs 
again ;  but  the  boatmen  of  Wilton's  boat,  without 
any  Orders,  immediately  rowed  up  to  the  bärge, 
and  the  messenger  inquired  what  the  officer 
and  bis  comrades  were  about. 

The  officer,  who  seemed  to  know  him,  replied 
at  once,  *'  Why,  Mr.  Arden,  we  are  dragging 
here  to  see  if  we  can  get  hold  of  the  boat,  or 
any  of  the  bodies  that  went  down  last  night." 
F  3 
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"  Ay,  Smith,**  replied  the  messenger,  "  wliat 
boat  was  that  ?   I  hav*n't  heard  of  it.** 

"  Why,  some  stupid  fools,**  replied  the  of&cer, 
**  dropping  down  the  river  in  a  bärge  about 
half-past  eight  last  night,  tried  to  shoot  the  arch 
at  half  tide,  Struck  the  pier,  got  broadside  on  at 
the  fall,  and  of  course  capsized  and  went  down. 
If  it  had  been  a  wherry  the  boat  would  have 
floated,  but  being  a  covered  bärge,  and  all  the 
Windows  shut,  she  went  down  in  a  minute,  and 
there  she  sticks ;  but  we  can*t  well  teil  where, 
though  I  saw  the  whole  thing  happen  with  my 
own  eyes.** 

"Did  you  see  who  was  in  the  bärge?" 
demanded  the  messenger. 

"  I  saw  there  were  three  men  in  her,**  the 
officer  replied,  "  but  I  couldn't  see  their  faces 
or  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  for  it  was  very 
dark ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  two  great 
lamps  at  the  jeweller*s  on  the  bridge,  I  should 
not  have  seen  so  much  as  I  did.  We  are  going 
home  now,  for  we  have  not  light  to  see ;  but  we 
got  up  one  of  the  bodies,  drifted  down  nearly 
half  a  mile  on  the  Southwark  side  there.** 
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"Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman?''  demanded 
Wilton  eagerly. 

"  A  man,  sir,"  replied  the  ofBcer.  "  It  turns 
out  to  be  Jones  the  waterman  by  Fulham." 

Wilton  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  the 
messenger  was  Struck  and  silent  likewise.  When 
they  recovered  a  llttle,  however,  they  explained 
to  the  officer  briefly  the  object  of  their  search 
upon  the  river,  and  he  was  easiiy  induced  to 
continue  dragging  at  the  spot  where  he  thought 
the  boat  had  disappeared.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
however;  and  after  labouring  for  about  half  an 
hour,  the  total  failure  of  light  compelled  them 
to  desist  without  any  farther  discovery. 

Wilton  then  landed  with  the  messenger ;  and 
with  his  brain  feeling  as  if  on  fire,  and  a  heart 
wrung  with  grief,  he  rode  back,  as  soon  as  horses 
could  be  procured,  to  carry  the  sad  tidings 
which  he  Iiad  obtained  to  Laura's  father. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  SPiRiT — tbough  ratlier  of  a  better  kind  than 
that  which  drags  too  many  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen  into  the  abodes  of  wickedness  and 
corruption,  now  called  Gin  Palaces,  so  liberally 
provided  for  them  in  the  metropolis —  abodes 
licensed  and  patronised  by  the  government  for 
the  temptation  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace  to  commit  and  harden  themselves  in  the 
great  besetting  vice  of  this  country  —  a  spirit,  I 
say,  of  a  better  kind  than  this,  drags  me  into  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  called  the  Nag's 
Head,  in  St  James's  Street. 

The  Nag's  Head,  in  St.  James's  Street ! ! ! 

Nowy  though  nobody  would  be  in  the  least 
surprised  to  have  read  or  heard  of  the  Nag's  Head 
in  the  Borough,  yet  there  is  probably  not  a 
Single  reader  who  will  see  this  collocation  of  the 
"  Nag's  Head "  with  «*  St.  James's  Street"  without 
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an  exclamation,  or  at  least  a  feeling  of  surprise, 
at  it  being  possible  there  should  ever  have  been 
such  a  Uiing  in  St.  James's  Street  at  all ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  a  nag's  head,  either  horsically  or 
bohbyhorsically  speaking,  but  tavernistically ; 
for  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  the  Nag's  Head 
here  mentioned  was  an  inn  or  tavern  actually  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  royal  and  fashionable 
Street  called  St.  James's. 

One  might  write  a  whole  chapter  upon  the 
variations  and  mutations  of  the  names  of  inns, 
and  inquire  curiously  whether  their  modification 
in  various  places  and  at  various  times  depends 
merely  upon  fashion,  or  whether  it  is  produced 
by  some  really  existing  but  latent  sympathy 
between  peculiar  names,  as  applied  to  inns,  and 
particular  circumstances,  affecting  localities^ 
times,  seasons,  and  national  character. 

Having  already  touched  upon  this  subject, 
however,  though  with  but  a  slight  and  allusive 
sentence  or  two,  in  reference  to  our  friend 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  being  at  this  moment 
pressed  for  time  and  room,  we  shall  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject  here,  but  enter  at  once 
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into  the  Nag's  Head,  and  lead  the  reader  by  the 
hand  to  the  door  of  a  certain  large  apartment, 
which)  at  about  half-past  xiine  o'clock,  on  the 
night  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  was  well 
nigh  as  füll  as  it  could  hold. 

The  people  which  it  contained  were  of  various 
descriptions,  but  most  of  them  were  gentlemanly 
men  enough  in  their  appearancei  and  these 
were  ranged  round  little  tables  in  parties  of 
five  or  sixy  or  sometimes  more.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  that  their  occupations  were  par- 
ticularly  edifying.  Dice,  backgammon^boards» 
and  Cards  were  spread  on  many  of  the  tables ; 
punch  smoked  around  with  a  very  fragrant 
odour;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  in  general,  the  oaths 
and  expletives,  with  which  it  was  interlarded 
from  time  to  time,  spoke  not  very  well  for  either 
the  morality  or  the  eloquence  of  our  ancestors : 
for  such,  indeed,  l  must  call  these  gentlemen, 
forming  as  they  did  part  of  the  great  ances- 
tral  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
though  I  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  none 
of  my  own  immediate  progenitors  happened  to 
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be  amongst  the  number  there  assembled.  The 
smell  of  punch  and  other  strong  drink  was,  to 
the  atinosphere  of  the  place,  exactly  what  the 
disscdute  and  swaggering  air  of  a  great  number 
of  ihe  perBons  assembled  there  was  to  the  na- 
tural expression  of  the  human  countenance. 
The  noise,  too,  was  very  great ;  so  that  the  ear 
of  a  new-comer  requu^  to  become  accustomed 
to  it  before  he  could  hear  any  thing  that  was 
taking  place. 

Gradualiy,  however,  as  habit  reconciled  the 
visiter  to  the  din,  the  oaths  and  objurgations, 
together  with  the  words  **  cheat,  liar,  knave," 
&c.  8cc  separated  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  conversation,  and  swam  like  a  sort  of 
Bcuni  upon  the  top  of  the  buzz.  Though  all 
were  roet  there  for  enjoyment,  too,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  counte* 
nances  around  bore  strong  marks  of  fierce 
and  angry  passions,  disappointment,  hatred,  re- 
venge;  and  many  a  flushed  cheek  and  flashing 
eye  told  the  often-told  tale,  that  in  the  amuse- 
ments  which  man  devises  for  himself  he  is  al- 
most  always  sure  to  mingle  a  sufficient  quan- 
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lity  of  vice  to  bring  forth  a  plentiful  retiirn  of 
sorrow. 

While  all  this  was  proceeding  in  füll  current, 
the  door,  which  opened  with  a  weight  and  puUey, 
rattled  and  squeaked  as  it  was  cast  back,  and  our 
often-mentioned  friend  Green — or  the  Colone!, 
as  he  was  called — entered  the  room.  Giving  a 
casual  glance  around  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  end  of  the  saloon,  where  there  was  a  small 
table  vacant,  and  called  in  a  loud  bat  slow  voice 
for  a  pint  of  claret.  Whether  this  was  bis  habit, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  an  accidental  com- 
pliance with  the  tavern  etiquette  of  taking  sorae- 
thing  in  the  house  which  we  visit,  the  claret  was 
brought  to  him  instantly,  as  if  it  had  been  ready 
prepared,  together  with  a  large  glass  of  the  kind 
now  ca]led  a  tumbler,  and  a  single  biscuit. 

Green  took  no  notice  of  any  one  in  the  room, 
for  some  minutes,  but  ate  the  biscuit  and  drank 
the  claret  in  two  drafts  of  half  a  pint  at  a  time. 
When  this  was  done,  he  gazed  round  him  gravely 
and  thoughtfully;  after  which  he  walked  up  to 
one  of  the  tables  where  some  people  were  play- 
ing  at  hazardy  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  across  it 
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to  the  man  who  was  holding  the  dice«box*  The 
man  looked  up  with  a  frank  smile,  and  for  his 
only  reply  nodded  his  head,  saying,  **  In  five 
minutes,  Colonel." 

Green  then  went  on  to  the  next  table,  and 
spoke  in  the  same  low  voice  to  a  person  on  the 
left-hand  side,  bat  the  man  looked  down  dog* 
gedly,  shrugged  his  Shoulders,  and  said,  <^I 
can't  leave  my  game  now,  Colonel.  If  you  had 
told  me  half  an  hour  ago,  it  might  have  been 
different" 

*'  Oh !  you  are  very  busy  in  your  game,  are 
you  ?  "  Said  Green.  '^  And  so  I  suppose  are 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  another  who  was 
sitting  at  the  same  table. 

That  man  answered  also  in  the  same  tone ; 
and  Green,  muttering  to  hiraself  "  Very  well  I" 
went  on  to  two  more  tables  at  little  distances 
from  each  other,  from  one  of  which  only,  he 
received  a  nod  in  answer  to  what  he  said,  with 
the  words,  "  Directly,  Colonel,  directly." 

He  was  just  going  on  to  another,  when  the 
door  again  opened,  and  a  tall,  gracefiil  young 
man,  apparenäy  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  years 
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of  age,  entered  the  room»  and  advanced  towards 
the  table  which  Green  had  left  yacaiU«  His 
whole  manner  and  aj^iearanee  was  totally  dif- 
ferent  from  that  of  the  persons  by  wiiom  the  room 
had  been  prerionsly  tenanted,  and  a  number  of 
inquiring  ^es  were  naturaOy  tumed  towards 
him.  Green  looked  him  fiill  in  the  &ce  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice ;  nor  did  the  stranger 
show  any  sign  of  remarking  him,  except  by 
broshing  against  him  as  he  passed,  and  then 
turning  round  and  begging  his  pardon^  whüe  at 
the  same  time  he  laid  the  finger  of  his  right 
hand  upon  a  diamcNid  ring  which  he  wore  upon 
the  little  finger  of  the  left.  He  then  advanced 
straight  to  the  vacant  table,  as  we  have  said,  and 
sat  down,  looking  towards  a  drawer  who  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  saying,  — 

^  Bring  me  some  claret." 

At  tbe  same  moment  Crreen  advanced  to  the 
table,  and  bowing  his  head  with  the  ahr  and 
grace  of  a  distingnished  gentleman,  said, — 

*'  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,  fer  saying  that  this 
is  my  table;  but  there  is  perfecdy  room  at  it 
for  ns  both,    and  if  you  will  permit  me  the 
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honour,  I  will  join  you  in  your  wme.  Shall 
wesaj  a  bottleofgood  Burgandy,  which  will 
be  better  than  cold  clarel  on  thischilly  niglit  ?" 

«  With  all  my  heart,'*  replied  Wilton  Brown, 
for  we  need  hardly  teil  the  reader  that  it  was 
he  who  had  last  entered  the  room  at  the  Nag's 
Head ;  and  Green,  tuming  to  the  drawer,  said, 
'^  Ulis  gentleman  and  I  will  take  a  botde  of 
Burgnndy.  Let  it  be  that  which  the  landlord 
knows  of/* 

'^  I  onderstand,  sir,  I  understand,''  replied  the 
drawer,  **  last  Monday  night's  ;**  and  Wilton  and 
his  companion  were  soon  busily  discussing  their 
wine,  and  talking  tc^ther,  npon  Yarious  indif- 
ferent things^  in  a  voice  which  coUld  be  heard 
at  the  neigbboiiring  tables.  Green  spoke  with 
ease  and  grace^  and  had  altogether  so  much 
the  tone  of  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world, 
that  he  might  have  passed  for  such  in  the 
faighest  Society  in  the  realm.  Wilton  found  the 
task  a  niore  difficnlt  one,  for  bis  mind  was 
eagerly  bent  upon  other  subjects.  He  hboured 
to  play  his  part  to  the  best,  however;  and 
Green,  lat^hing,  showed  him  how,  to  drink  his 
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wine  out  of  goblets,  as  he  called  it ;  so  that  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  sooner  than 
he  had  ventured  to  hope. 

As  the  bottle  drew  to  its  close,  Green  took 
an  opportunity  of  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Come 
with  me  when  I  go  out" 

Wilton  answered  in  the  same  tone,  ^*  Must 
you  not  make  some  excuse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will  show  you  one,  I  will  show  you 
one  !"  exclaimed  Green  aloud  —  "  if  you  have 
never  seen  one,  I  will  show  you  one  within  five 
min  Utes  from  this  time.  I  have  but  to  speak  a 
Word  to  some  of  my  friends  at  these  diiFerent 
tables,  and  then  you  shall  come  with  me." 

This  was  heard  all  through  the  room ;  and 
Wilton  seeing  that  the  excuse  was  already 
made,  said  no  more,  but  "Very  well,  I  am 
ready  when  you  like." 

Green  then  rose  and  went  round  those  to 
whom  he  had  before  spoken,  addressing  each  of 
them  again  in  the  same  order. 

"  I  will  meet  you,  Harry,"  he  said  to  the 
first,  who  had  so  readily  made  an  affirm- 
ative answer,  <^  in  three  quarters  of  an  bour. 
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Don't  be  longer,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  can 
hdp  it.  Master  Williamson/'  be  added,  when 
he  came  up  to  the  otber,  speaking  in  as  low 
a  tone  as  poasible,  <^  I  think  you  would  have 
given  up  your  game  at  cards,  if  you  had  known 
what  I  bad  to  teil  you  and  Davis  tbere,  oppo- 
site." 

There  was  sometliing  dark  and  meaning  in 
Green's  look  as  be  spoke,  a  knitting  of  the 
brows»  a  drawing  togetber  of  the  eyelids,  and  a 
tight  sbutting  of  the  mouth  between  every  three 
or  fonr  words,  which  made  tbe  man  turn  a  little 
white. 

**Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Colonel?'*  he 
Said,  in  a  much  civller  tone  tban  before.  ^^  Can- 
not  you  teil  me  now  ?  " 

**  Ob  yes,"  replied  Green  in  the  same  low 
tone,  **  I  can  teil  you  now,  if  you  like.  It  is  no 
great  matter :  only  that  tbere  are  Warrants  out 
against  you  and  Davis;  and  against  Ingram 
there  at  tbe  other  table,  for  robbing  the  fkirl 
of  Peterborough  last  night  in  the  Green  Lane, 
behind  Beaufort  House.  They  have  got  hold 
of  Jimmy  Law,  poör  fellow,  already,  and  he  wiU 

VOL.  II.  G 
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be  hanged  to  a  certainty.  It  was  discovered 
who  you  all  were  by  Harry  Brown,  who  was 
one  of  your  party  w^hen  you  went,  witbout  my 
knowledge,  to  do  business  between  Gravesend 
and  Rochester.  He's  one  of  my  Lord  Peter- 
borough's  led  captains  now,  and  was  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  tbough  you  didn't  see  him 
to  know  him.  He  gave  all  your  names,  and 
they  have  sent  down  to  the  Green  Dragon  after 
you,  and  have  also  people  on  the  Rochester 
road.  Teil  Davis,  and  I  will  teil  Ingram ;  for 
it  is  better  you  should  all  get  out  of  the  way  for 
a  while." 

This  was  said  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  none  of 
those  around   could  hear  distinctly;    but  the  I 

worthy  gentleman  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed  did  not  seem  near  so  cautious  as  the  | 

Colonel ;  for,  after  having  suffered  his  eyes  and  | 

his  mouth  to  expand  g^adually  with  a  look  of  | 

increasing  horror  at  every  word,  he  started  up 
from  the  table  as  Green  concluded,  exclaiming, 
«  By  —  I "  and  dashed  the  cards  down  upon 
the  board  before  him,  scattering  one  half  of 
them  over  the  floor. 
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Green  gave  him  one  momentary  look  of  sove- 
reign  contempt,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
opposite  table,  where  he  told  the  same  story  to 
the  personage  named  Ingram,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  by  the  vehement  excitement  of 
his  comrade.  The  effect  now  produced  seemed 
fiiUy  as  deep,  though  not  quite  so  demonstrative; 
fbr  Master  Ingram  sat  in  profound  silence  at 
the  table  for  at  least  five  minutes,  with  his  face 
assuming  various  hues  of  purple  and  green,  as 
he  revolved  the  matter  in  his  own  mind« 

It  is  probable,  that  very  seldom  any  three 

men,  except  three  sailors,  have  ever  thought  so 

much  of  a  rope  at  the  same  moment ;  and  before 

Green  conld  finish  his  tour  round  the  room  and 

rejoin  Wilton,  those  to  whom  he  had  spoken 

were  all  hastening  up  St.  James's  Street  as  fast 

as  they  could  go.     Green  returned  to  the  table 

where  he  had  been  seated,  called  the  drawer 

to  receive  the  money  for  the  Burgundy,  and 

then  bowing  his  head  to  Wilton  with  somewhat 

of  a  stiff  air,  he  said,  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  please, 

I  am  ready  to  show  you  the  way;  and  as  I 

have  not  much  time  — —  " 

G  2 
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**  I  am  quite  ready,"  replied  Wilton;  and 
turning  to  the  door,  he  and  Green  left  the  bonse 
together,  while  those  who  remained  behind,  im- 
mediately  they  were  gone,  gathered  into  two  or 
three  little  knots,  discussing  the  scene  which 
had  just  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  tirae  Green  led  Wilton  into  St. 
James's  Square,  the  centre  of  which  was  not  at 
that  time  enclosed,  as  now,  by  iron  railings; 
and  Walking  to  and  fro  there^  he  demanded 
eagerly  what  was  the  matter,  and  heard  widi 
surprise  all  that  bis  young  companion  had  to 
teil  bim  of  the  sudden  disappearanoe  of  tlie 
Duke's  daughter,  of  which  he  had  previously 
received  no  intelligence. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  whole  of  Wilton's 
account  to  the  reader;  but  will  only  add,  to 
that  which  is  already  known,  one  fact  of  some 
importance  with  which  the  young  gendeman 
concluded  the  detail  of  bis  inquiries  duiing  that 
very  day. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Beaufort  Honse/*  be 
Said,  ^'  fully  and  painfuUy  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  this  poor  young  lady  was  drowned, 
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I  was  met  by  the  Duke  at  the  very  door  of  his 
library  with  a  letter  in  his  band«  His  eyes 
were  fiili  of  tears  of  joy,  for  the  news  of  a  boat 
haring  been  lost  had,  by  this  time,  reached 
him ;  and  the  letter,  which  was  dated  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  coontry,  informed  him  of  his 
daugbter's  safety,  in  these  wwrds: — *  Lady  Laura 
Gaveston  will  be  restored  to  Beaufbrt  House  as 
soon  as  her  father  can  make  up  liis  mind  to 
behave  with  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  follow 
out  the  only  plans  which  can  save  his  country. 
This  mnst  be  done  by  actions,  not  by  words; 
but  a  positive  engagement  under  bis  band  will 
be  considered  sofficient.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
remains  a  hostage  for  his  good  faith/  At  tlie 
bottom  was  written,  in  a  band  which  he  says  is 
that  of  Lady  Laura  herseif, — *  My  dear  father,  I 
am  wdl,  but  this  is  all  they  will  let  me  write/^' 

<^  Wbence  was  it  dated  ?"  demanded  Green 
sharply. 

«  Newbury,"  replied  Wilton;  "  and  the  letter 
was  brought  by  a  person  wbo  spoke  with  a 
fbreign  accent.'' 

"  This  ia  stränge,"  said  Green :  "  I  should 
0  3 
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thiuk  it  was  some  of  that  troop  of —  I  know 
not  well  whether  to  call  them  villains  or  mad- 
men.  I  should  think  some  of  tliem  had  done 
this,  were  it  not  that  I  had  seen  them  all — I  may 
say  all  the  principal  ones — last  night,  and  they 
certainly  had  not  a  woman  with  them  then/' 

"  The  Duke's  suspicions  turn  principally 
upon  Sir  John  Fenwick,"  said  Wilton. 

"  It  could  not  well  be  him,"  replied  Green : 
<<  hc  was  there,  and  none  but  men  with  bim« 
It  is  very  stränge  I  I  wish  I  could  see  that 
letter.     Perhaps  I  might  recognise  the  band." 

**  That  is  evidently  feigned,'*  answered  Wil- 
ton ;  "  but  I  should  think  the  date  of  Newbuiy 
must  be  false  too." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure/*  replied  Green  — 
"  the  exact  reverse  most  likely,  They  must 
have  taken  her  towards  the  sea,  not  inland  — 
Newbury !  —  More  likely  towards  Rochester  or 
Sheerness;  yet  I  can*t  think  there  was  any 
woman  there.  Yet  stay  a  minute,  Wilton/' 
he  continued,  *'  stay  a  minute.  I  expect  tidings 
to-night  from  the  very  house  at  which  I  met 
them  last  night.      There  is  a  chance,  a  bare 
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chance,  of  there  being  something  on  this  matter 
in  the  letters;  it  is  worth  while  to  see,  how- 
ever.  Where  can  I  find  you  in  ten  minutes 
from  this  time?  —  I  saw  the  boy  waiting  near 
the  palace  when  we  came  out." 

^  I  wQl  go  into  the  Earl  of  Sunbury's,  on 
that  sicie  of  the  Square/'  replied  Wilton» 
"where  you  see  the  two  lights.  There  is 
nobody  in  it  but  the  old  housekeeper,  but  she 
knows  me  and  will  admit  me/' 

"  She  knows  me^  too,"  -replied  Green  drily ; 
"  and  I  will  join  you  there  in  ten  minutes  with 
any  intelligence  I  may  gain." 

Green  left  him  at  onee,  with  that  peculiar 
sharpness  and  rapidity  of  movement  which 
Wilton  had  always  remarked  in  him  from  their 
first  meeting.  The  young  gentleman,  on  bis 
part,  went  over  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunbury,  and  telling  the  old  housekeeper,  and 
the  giri  who  opened  the  door  to  him,  that  a 
gentleman  would  soon  be  there  to  speak  with 
him  on  business,  he  went  up  to  the  saloon,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  raised  the  light  that 
was  left  with  him,  to  gaze  upon  the  picture 
G  4 
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which  we  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  and 
to  compare  it  by  the  aid  of  memory  with  the 
lady  whom  he  had  seen  but  a  few  days  before. 
The  likeness  was  very  streng,  the  height  was 
the  same,  the  features,  examined  strictly  one  by 
one,  presented  exactiy  the  same  lines.  The 
complexion,  indeed,  in  the  picture  was  more 
brilliant ;  and  it  was  that,  perhaps,  as  well  as  a 
certain  roundness,  which  niarked  a  difFerence 
of  age ;  but  then  the  expression  was  precisely  tbe 
same  —  a  depth,  a  tendemess  even  approach- 
ing  to  melancholy — in  the  picture,  as  in  her 
whom  he  had  seen ;  and  though  he  gazed,  and 
Wondered,  and  wearied  imagination  for  pro- 
babilities,  he  found  none,  but  could  only  end 
by  believing  that  in  the  facts  connected  with 
that  picture  lay  the  mystery  of  his  fate,  and 
of  the  link  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Snn- 
bury. 

He  was  still  gazing,  when  Green  was  usbered 
into  tbe  room,  and  setting  down  the  light, 
Wilton  tumed  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  dark 
and  beavy  frown  upon  the  countenance  of  bim 
wbom  we  have  so  often  heard  called  the  Colonel, 
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as  he  entered:  an  expression  of  bittemess  min- 
gied  with  sadness;  but,  nevertheless»  he  took 
up  the  ligbt,  and  Walking  up  to  the  picture, 
gased  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two»  as  Wilton 
had  done. 

'*  It  is  wonderfuUy  like,"  he  said,  after 
paiising  fbr  a  moment  or  two— ^^  how  beautiful 
she  was !  Howeyer,  I  have  no  time  to  think  of 
such  things  now.  I  have  here  tidings  for  you, 
Wilton.  I  know  not  yet  rightly  what  they  are, 
for  I  caught  bat  a  glance  of  them;  and  had 
other  things  to  think  of  bitter  enough,  and  re« 
qairing  instant  attention.  Here,  let  us  look 
what  this  epistle  says/' 

Setting  down  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  he 
opened  the  letter  and  held  it  to  the  light,  reading 
it  attenüvely,  while  Wilton,  who  stood  beside 
hini,  did  the  same.  It  was  written  in  a  fine 
soiall  hand,  and  in  French;  but  the  page  at 
which  Green  had  opened  the  sheet,  after  a  few 
words  connected  with  a  sentence  that  had  gone 
before,  went  on  as  foUows :  ■— "  I  should  not 
liave  sent  this  tili  we  were  safe  across,  but  that 
ircumstances  have  induced  us  to  delay  our 
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departure;  and  you  would  scarcely  think  that 
it  is  I  who  have  urged  Caroline  to  reinain  for 
yet  a  little  while :  I,  who  some  days  ago  was  so 
fearful  of  remaining,  so  anxious  to  depart.  Nor 
is  it  solely  an  inclination  to  linger  near  that 
dear  boy,  although  I  own  the  sight  of  him  has 
been  to  me  like  the  foretaste  of  a  new  existence. 
Bless  him  for  me,  my  friend,  bless  him  for  me  I 
But  I  found  that  the  dear  wild  girl  who  is  with 
me  had  neither  ceased  to  love,  nor  ceased  entirely 
to  hope.  In  the  last  letter  she  received,  mingled 
with  reproaches  for  coming  hither,  there  was 
every  now  and  then  a  burst  of  tenderness  and 
aifection  which  made  her  trust»  and  me  almost 
believe,  that  all  good  and  honourable  feeling  is 
not  extinct  She  thinks  that  if  she  could  see 
him,  the  better  angel  might  gain  the  dominion, 
and  I  have  not  only  counselled  her  to  remain 
yet  a  little  while,  but  also  even  to  go  to  London 
should  it  be  required.  While  we  were  talking 
over  all  these  things,"  the  letter  proceeded, 
*' just  after  you  were  gone,  we  heard  a  fresh 
arrival  at  this  house,  and,  as  I  thonght,  a 
woman's  voice  speaking  in  tones  of  remonstrance 
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and  complaint.  I  have  this  morning  learned 
who  it  18,  and  now  write  in  great  haste  to  ask 
you  if  these  things  are  right  in  any  cause,  or  if 
you  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  I  will 
not  believe  it,  Lennard,  I  will  not  believe  it. 
Rash  as  you  have  been  in  choosing  your  own 
fate  —  basty  as  you  have  been  in  all  things 
connected  with  yourself —  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  countenance  a  thing  that  is  cruel  as  well 
as  criminal.'' 

Green  laughed  bitterly.  "  I  am  forced,"  he 
Said,  '^  to  bear  much  that  I  would  not  counte- 
nance. But  look  here — she  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke.  <  Young,  and 
beautiful,  and  gentle,'  she  says  —  that  matches 
well,  does  it  not,  Wilton,  ha? — *  Who  has  been 
tom  from  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  in 
this  daring  and  shameful  manner,  and  brought 
hither  by  water  with  the  Intention,  as  I  believe, 
of  sending  her  over  to  France  in  the  ship  that 
we  have  hired.  I  have  seen  her  twice,  and 
spoken  with  her  for  some  time,  and  I  beseech 
you,  if  it  be  possible,  find  means  of  setting  her 
free.* — Ay,  but  how  may  that  be?"  continued 
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Green.  ^*  If  they  have  got  her,  and  risk  their 
neeks  to  have  her,  they  will  take  care  to  keep  her 
sure.  They  have  men  enough  for  that  piirpose, 
and  they  have  taken  care  to  render  me  nearly 
powerless." 

"  I  sbould  have  thought,"  replied  Wilton, 
whose  joy  at  the  dlscovery  of  where  Laura 
really  was  had  instantly  blown  up  the  fiame  of 
hope  so  brightly,  that  objects  distant  and  diffi- 
cult  to  be  reached  seemed  by  diat  light  to  be 
close  at  band  —  ^^  I  should  have  thought,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  suspect,  that  you 
could  liave  commanded  a  sufficient  force  at  any 
xnoment  to  set  all  Opposition  at  defiance^  espe- 
cially  when  you  were  engaged  in  a  lawful  and 
generous  cause." 

"  I  should  have  thought  so,  too,"  replied 
Green,  "  two  days  ago.  But  times  have  changed, 
Wilton,  times  have  changed,  and,  like  the  wind 
of  a  tropical  climate^  tumed  round  in  a  Single 
moment.  On  my  soul,"  he  continued  vehe- 
mently,  '*  one  would  think  that  men  were  ab* 
solutdy  insane.  Here  a  set  of  people,  whoae 
lives  are  all  in  my  own  band,  dare  to  tamper 
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with  my  friends  and  comrades,  to  bribe  them, 
to  hire  them  away  from  me,  ay,  and  to  do  it 
so  openly  that  I  cannot  fall  to  see  it,  and  that^ 
too,  at  tbe  very  moroent  when  they  know  that  I 
hate  and  abhor  their  proceedings,  and  when 
they  haye  just  reason  to  suppose  that  I  will 
take  nieans  to  fnistrate  their  base  and  cow- 
ardly  designs,  and  only  waver  between  the  pro- 
priety  of  doing  so,  and  the  wish  not  to  give 
them  over  to  the  death  they  well  deserve." 

**  If  they  have  so  acted,"  replied  Wilton  —  "  if 
they  have  shown  such  base  ingratitude  towards 
you,  as  well  as  designs  dangerous  to  the  country 
—  for  I  will  not  afFect  to  doubt  or  misunder- 
stand  you — why  not  boldly,  and  at  once,  give 
them  up  to  justice?  Understand  me,  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  more  of  these  men.  I  wish  to 
be  perfectly  Ignorant  of  their  whole  proceed- 
ings.  I  wish  to  have  no  Information  whatso- 
ever,  except  my  own  suspicions,  for  if  I  had,  I 
should  feel  myself  bound  immediately  to  cause 
their  arrest.  But  from  what  you  have  said  in 
regard  to  Sir  John  Fenwick;  from  what  the  Duke 
has  said  on  various  occasions;  and  from  what 
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I  myself  have  remarked,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  are  matters  going  on  which 
can  but  end  in  ruin  to  those  engaged  in  thera, 
if  not  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war." 

*^  That  I  should  not  mind,  that  I  should  not 
mind," cried  Green  —  "  let  us  have  a  civil  war; 
let  every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and 
betake  him  to  his  Standard.  That  is  the  true» 
the  right,  the  only  right  way  to  get  rid  of  an 
usurper.  It  has  been  with  the  very  view  of 
that  civil  war  you  talk  of  that  I  have  banished 
myself  from  the  Station  in  which  I  was  borni 
that  I  have  walked  by  night  instead  of  by  day, 
and  that  I  have  kept  in  eonstant  preparation, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England, 
the  seeds,  as  it  were,  of  a  fiiture  array.  And 
now  what  have  they  done?  Not  only  trusted 
the  command  of  all  things  to  others,  but  given 
that  command  to  men  who  would  do,  by  the 
basest  and  most  dastardly  means,  that  which  I 
would  do  by  open  force  and  bold  exertion :  men 
who  have  mixed  up  crimes  of  the  blackest  die 
with  the  neblest  aspirations  that  ever  led  on 
men  of  honour   to   the  greatest  deeds;   who 
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have  soiled  and  sullied,  disgraced  and  degraded, 
the  cause  for  which  I  have  shed  mj  blood, 
niined  my  fortune,  and  seen  all  the  fair  things 
of  life  pass  awaj  like  a  dream.  By  heavens, 
I  could  cry  as  if  I  were  a  girl  or  a  baby,"  and 
he  dashed  away  a  tear  from  bis  eye  which  he 
could  not  restrain ;  "  and  now,"  he  continued, 
*^  and  now  if  I  do  not  prevent  them  they  will 
pat  a  damning  seal  to  all  their  foUies  and 
crimes,  which  will  render  that  holy  and  noble 
cause  horrible  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  which 
will  brand  it  for  ever  with  infamy  and  shame, 
and  leave  it  blighted  and  loathsome,  so  that 
men  will  shrink  from  the  very  thought  there- 
of." 

"  But  why  not  prevent  them?"  cried  Wilton 
—  "  why  not  give  up  such  traitors  and  villains 
to  justice  at  once?" 

"  Why  not?"  replied  Green;  "because  there 
are  men  amongst  them  who  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  me  in  the  day  of  battle ;  because 
there  are  some  foolishwhere  others  are  wicked; 
fcecause  that  there  are  many  who  abhor  their 
acts  as  much  as  I  do,  but  who  would  be  impll- 
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cated  in  the  conseqaences  of  their  crimes. 
These  are  all  strong  reasons,  Wilton,  powerful, 
mighty  reasons,  and  I  find  now,  alas ! — I  find 
now,  most  bitterly  —  that  he  who  seeks  eyen  the 
best  ends,  in  dark  and  tortnous  ways»  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  involve  himself  in  circum« 
stances  where  he  can  neither  act  nor  refuse  to 
act,  neither  speak  nor  be  silent,  withouta  crime, 
a  danger,  and  a  punishment.  In  that  Situation 
I  have  placed  myself ;  and  I  teil  you  that  even 
now,  since  I  have  entered  this  room,  I  baw 
determined  to  call  upon  my  own  head  tbose 
dangers,  if  not  that  fate,  which  the  mistake  I 
have  committed  well  deserves.  I  will  fi-ustrate 
these  men's  designs.  They  shall  not  commit 
the  act  they  purpose.  But  yet  I  will  betray  no 
man ;  I  will  give  no  man  up  to  death.  Tiiey 
shall  not  wring  it  from  me ;  but  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  wamed.  Now,  however,  let  us  leare 
all  this,  and  only  inquire  how  this  giii  can  be 
saved  from  their  hands.  You,  Wilton,  muat 
be  the  person  to  rescue  her,  for  I  feei  sure  that 
your  fate  and  hers  are  bound  up  together.  I 
fed  sure,  too,"  he  added  with  a  faint  smile, 
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**  that  ske  would  rather  it  was  your  band  saved 
her  than  that  of  any  one  eise.  I  have  seen  yoa 
together  more  than  once,  remember.  Bat  how 
it  is  to  be  done  is  the  question.  My  tiihe  inust 
be  given  to  other  things,  for  from  tidings  I 
have  received  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  Tbey 
have  taken  such  means»  that  I  find  there  are 
only  two  whom  I  can  trust  out  of  very  many 
who  were  with  me  near  London.  I  have  nö 
time  to  send  either  into  Dorsetshire  or  Sussex, 
anid  the  people  there  may  have  been  tampered 
with  also.  Besides,  as  we  cannot  call  in  the 
power  of  the  law  upon  our  side,  it  would  need 
a  number  to  effect  bur  purpose.'' 

"  But  I  will  call  in  the  power  of  the  law,^ 
replied  WQton.  <^I  have  a  messenger  with 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Warrant  at  my  com- 
mand ;  and  wherever  this  place  may  be,  I  can 
in  a  moment  raise  such  a  force  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  as  will  enable  me  to  rescue  her,  and 
eapture  those  who  have  committed  so  daring  an 
outrage." 

"  Ay,  but  that  is  what  must  not  be,  Wilton,*' 
replied  Green.     *<  There  is  not  one  of  those 

VOL.  11.  H 
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men  whom  you  would  capture  whose  head 
would  be  worth  ten  days'  purchase,  were  be 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate  or  the  Tower« 
No,  no  I  to  that  I  cannot  consent.  Her  freedom 
muBt  be  effected  somehow,  but  their  liber^  not 
lost  I  must  think  over  it  this  night.  Where 
can  I  find  you  to-morrow  morning  early?'* 

"  At  roy  own  lodgings,''  replied  Wilton, 
**  not  four  streets  ofF— " 

"  No,  no  ! "  answered  Green ;  <*  I  never  enter 
London  in  the  day*  I  might  risk  much  by 
doing  so,  and  must  not  do  it  except  in  case  of 
great  need." 

"  Then  let  it  be  at  Beaufort  House,"  replied 
Wilton :  "I  sleep  there  to-night.  Butwhyshould 
we  not  settle  and  determine  the  whole  at  once  ? 
Teil  me  but  where  is  this  place  to  which  they 
have  taken  Lady  Laura^  and  I  will  undertake 
to  rescue  her." 

"  You  alone,  Wilton  ?  "  said  Green. 

**  Aided  by  none  but  the  messenger,'*  re- 
plied Wilton  :  "  armed  witli  the  force  of  the  law, 
I  fear  not  whom  I  encounter." 

"  Armed  with  the  force  of  love  ! "  answered 
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Green,  after  looking  at  bim  for  a  moment  witli 
ejes  in  which  afiection  and  admiration  were 
equally  evident.  *^  You  want  not  the  spirit  of 
your  race ;  and  it  will  caiTy  you  through.  If 
you  will  promise  me  to  take  none  but  the  mes- 
senger with  you,  you  shall  have  some  one  to 
guide  you  to  the  house,  and  to  aid  you  on  my 
pari.  I  need  not  teil  you  what  you  have  to  do. 
Demand  the  young  lady's  liberty  simply  and 
straigbtforwardly ;  say  to  all  those  who  oppose 
you,  that  the  task  of  investigating  what  have 
been  the  causes,  and  who  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  committed,  must  fall  upon  the 
Duke ;  that  you  have  no  authority  to  meddle 
neith  that  part  of  the  business.  Say  this,  I  re- 
peat,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  be  fully 
successfuL  They  dare  not  —  I  am  sure  they 
dare  not  —  resist  you,  if  you  do  not  altempt  to 
arrest  any  of  their  own  number." 

"  I  promise  you   most  faithfuHy,"   replied 

Wilton,  "  to  act  as  you  have  said.  I  will  go  with 

the  messenger  and  the  person  you  send  only. 

But  where  am  I  to  meet  this  person?    When, 

and  how,  and  where,  am  I  to  find  the  house  ?  " 

H  2 
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"  You  would  find  it  wiih  difficulty/*  replied 
Green ;  ^*  for  it  lies  far  ofF  from  the  high  road, 
not  many  miles  from  Rochester ;  and  the  lanes 
and  woods  about  it  are  not  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  easily  discovered.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  find  your  way 
alone.  However,  set  out  early  to-morrow  with 
strong  fresh  horses,  and  ride  on  tili  you  come 
to  the  village  of  High  Halstow.  Should  you 
reach  that  place  before  nightfall,  remain  there 
tili  it  turns  dusk.  As  it  begins  to  become  grey, 
ride  out  again,  taking  the  way  towards  Cowley 
Castle.  As  you  go  along  that  road,  you  will 
find  some  one  to  show  you  the  way.  He  will 
ask  you  what  colour  you  are  of.  Answer  him 
*  Brown,'  but  that  •  Green '  will  do  as  well.  I 
would  be  there  myself  if  I  could ;  but  that,  I 
fear,  cannot  be.  Let  me  hear  of  you  and  of 
your  success,  however-^though  I  will  not  doubl 
your  success ;  and  now,  are  you  going  back  to 
Beaufort  House?  If  so,  I  will  bear  you  com* 
pany  on  the  way.*' 

Wilton  replied  in  the  aflPrniative,  and  they 
accordingly  left  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Sun* 
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bury.  Wiltoiii  however»  had  to  procura  his 
l?orse ;  and  Green  also  was  delayed,  for  a  mo« 
ment,  by  the  same  piece  oF  bosiness.  When 
all  was  prepared^  he  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
pause  before  he  mounted ;  and  while  he  yet 
remained  speaking,  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
a  boy  ran  up  saying,  "  I  have  just  been  down, 
sir,  and  seen  him  go  in/' 

Green  gave  him  a  note  which  he  had  held  in 
hb  band  during  the  whole  conversation  at 
Lord  Sunbury's,  saying,  <^  Take  him  that  note ! 
Teil  the  servant  to  deliver  it  immediately.  If 
Lord  Sherbrooke  asks  who  sent  it,  teil  him  it 
was  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it,  and  who  hopes 
to  meet  him  at  the  appointed  place."  The  boy  • 
ran  off  with  the  note  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and 
Wilton  and  his  companion  tumed  their  horses* 
beads  towards  Chelsea. 

What  he  had  heard  certainly  did  surprise 
WiltOQ  a  good  deal;  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  say,  "  You  seem  acquainted  with  every  one, 
I  tliink,  and  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  many 
cf  whom  I  did  not  know  you  had  the  slightest 
Icnowledge«'' 

H  3 
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*^  It  is  so/'  answered  Green,  in  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  tone,  ''  and  yet  nothing  wonderful. 
It  is  with  a  man  like  me  as  with  nature»"  he 
added  with  a  smile,  **  we  both  work  secretly. 
Things   seem    extraordinary,   stränge^    almost 
miraculouB,  when  beheld  only  in  their  results, 
but  when  looked  at  near,  they  are  found  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  simplest  of  all  possible 
means.     You,  having  lived  but  little  in  the 
World,  and  not  being  one  half  my  age,  yet 
know  thousands  of  people  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  life   that  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have 
mingled  with  that  rank  ten  times  as  much  bs 
you  have  done :  and  I  know  niany  whom  you 
would  think  the  last  to  hold  acquaintance  with 
me,  in  these  changed  times.    You  could  go  into 
any  thronged  assembly,  a  theatre,  a  ball-room, 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  point  me  out,  by 
hundreds,  people  with  whose  persons  I  am  ut- 
terly  unacquainted,   and  these  would  be  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day.     But  I  could  lay  my 
finger  upon  this  wily  statesman,  or  that  great 
warrior,  or  the  other  stern  philosopher,  and 
could  teil  you  secrets  of  those  men's  bosoms 
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vbich  wonld  astonish  you  to  hear,  and  make 
them  shrink  into  the  ground;  — and  yet  there 
would  be  no  magic  in  all  this.*' 

Wilton  did  not  answer  hlm  in  the  same 
moralising  strain,  but  strove  to  obtain  some 
farther  information  in  r^ard  to  bis  proceedings 
propoäed  for  tbe  foUowing  day.  But  neither 
upon  tbaty  nor  upon  the  subject  of  the  note  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  would  Green  speak  another 
Word,  tili,  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Beaufort 
Hoose  he  said,  — 

^  Remember  High  Halstow.*' 


H  4 
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CHAP.   V. 

It  was  night,  and  the  large  assembly  of  persons 
who  bad  thronged  the  palace  at  Kensington 
during  the  day  had  taken  their  departure. 
Silence  had  returned  after  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  sunshine  had  subsided ;  scarcely  a  sound 
was  heard  throughout  the  wfaole  building^  ex- 
cept  the  porter  snoring  in  the  hall.  The  King 
himself  had  taken  bis  frugal  supper,  and  was 
sitting  alone  in  bis  cabinet  ivith  merely  a  page 
at  the  door;  bis  courtiers  were  scattered  in 
their  different  apartments;  and  bis  immediate 
attendants  were  waiting  in  the  distant  Chambers 
wbere  he  slept,  for  the  hour  of  bis  retiring  to 
rest« 

Such  had  been  the  State  of  tbings  for  some 
llttle  time,  when  the  great  bell  rang,  and  the 
porter  started  up  to  open  the  door.  A  gende- 
man  on  horseback   appeared  without,  accom- 
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pani^d  by  two  others,  apparently  servants ; 
and  the  principal  personage  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  <^  Is  the  £arl  of  Portland  in 
the  palace  ?  " 

The  porter,  though  not  well  pleased  to  be 
roused,  replied,  with  every  sort  of  deference 
to  the  air  and  manner  of  the  visiter,  saying 
that  ihe  Earl  was  in  the  palace,  bat  hebeliered 
was  nnwdl. 

<<I  am  afraid  I  must  disturb  him,"  said  the 
stranger.  '<  My  business  is  of  too  inueh  import- 
ance  to  his  Lordship  to  wait  tili  to-niorrow 
moming." 

The  porter  then  gave  the  Speaker  another 
look :  the  dress,  the  demeanour,  the  horaes,  the 
attendants,  were  all  such  as  commanded  respect, 
although  he  did  not  recoUect  the  stranger's 
facew  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  come 
in,  1  will  have  his  Lordship  informed." 

The  stranger  nodded  his  head,  and  turning 
to  bis  foUowers,  bade  tliem  take  away  the 
horses.  '^  I  will  walk  back,"  he  said,  and  then 
fbUowing  the  porter,  entered  the  palace. 

The  janitor  led  him  onward  throagh  some 
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large  folding  doors  to  a  room  where  two  or 
three  servants  were  sitting,  into  whose  hands 
he  delivered  him,  bidding  one  of  them  conduct 
him  to  the  page  in  waiting.  This  was  speedily 
done ;  and  the  page,  on  being  informed  of  the 
stranger's  desire,  again  examined  him  somewbat 
curiously,  and  asked  his  name. 

^'That  matten  not/'  replied  the  stranger. 
''  Teil  him  merely  that  it  is  a  gentleman  to 
whoni  he  rendered  great  Service  many  years 
agOy  and  who  has  now  important  intelligence 
to  give  him." 

"I  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  page,  "that  my 
Lord  Portland  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
without  some  clearer  information  than  that.'' 

"Do  as  you  are  ordered,  sir,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  stern  authority,  which 
seemed  not  a  little  to  surprlse  his  hearer. 
"Teil  Lord  Portland  that  it  is  a  gentleman 
whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne." 

The  page  retired  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  fain  have  been  sullen  if  he  had  dared ;  and 
the  stranger  remained  Standing  witli  his  band 
upon  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
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doors  closed  round  him  on  all  sides,  and  noone 
apparently  nean 

His  first  thought  was  one  not  often  indulged 
in  that  place,  thougb  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
one.  It  was  a  thought,  fbr  merely  expressing 
which,  not  less  than  twelve  people  were  once 
commltted  to  a  severe  and  lengthened  im- 
prisonment  by  a  king  of  France.  ^*  How  easy 
would  it  now  be,"  the  stranger  said  mentally, 
**to  kill  a  king,  were  one  so  minded.  Now 
God  forbid,''  he  added,  ^*  that  even  the  at- 
tempt  of  such  an  act  should  ever  stain  our 
loyalty  to  our  legitimate  sovereign  !  Those 
Romans,  those  splendid  but  most  barbarous  of 
barb&rians,  were  certainly  the  greatest  cheats  of 
their  own  understandings  that  ever  lived  There 
was  scarcely  a  crime,  a  vice,  or  a  folly  upon 
earth,  that  they  did  not  hug  to  their  hearts, 
when  they  had  once  gilded  it  with  9l  glorious 
name,** 

As  he  thus  paused,  moralising,  he  laid  down 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  brushing  back  the 
grey  hair  from  his  brow,  pressed  his  liand  upon 
his  forehead  as  if  his  head  ached,  and  then 
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dropping  it  again,  mused  for  several  minutes 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fioor.  He  was 
dnly  roused  from  tbis  deep  fit  of  thought  by 
tbe  door  opening  saddenlj.  A  gentleman 
rather  below  tbe  iniddle  heigbt»  witb  strong 
marked  features,  and  a  keen  but  steadfisist  eye, 
entered  tbe  room  witb  a  paper  in  bis  band. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tbe  ground  as  be 
came  in,  and  be  walked  witb  a  firm  but  some- 
wbat  beavy  step,  as  if  bis  limbs  did  not  move 
very  easily,  tbougb  be  was  by  no  means  a  man 
far  advanced  in  life. 

Tbe  stranger  gazed  at  bim  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  inquiry,  and  tben  advanced  immediately 
towards  bim,  bowing  witb  a  stately  air,  and 
saying,  *'  My  Lord  of  Portland,  since  I  last  saw 
you,  you  are  somewhat  cbanged,  but  perbiqpsnot 
so  mucb  as  I  am,  and  therefore  I  may  bave  to 
recall  myself  to  your  remembrance ;  especially 
as  tbose  wbo  confer  a  benefit  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  tumult,  are  more  likeiy  to  forget  the 
person  tbey  obliged,  tban  tbat  person  to  forget 
his  benefitctor." 
.  He  spoke  in  Frencb,  as  it  was  generally 
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known  that  Lord  Portland  was  unwilling  to 
speak  English,  though  he  understood  iu 

The  other  heard  him  out  m  perfect  silence, 
and  widioat  the  slightest  change  of  countenance ; 
bttt  looked  him  in  the  &ce  atientively,  as  if  en- 
deavouring  to  recollect  his  features. 

^1  have  Seen  you  somewhere  before,''  he 
Said  at  length,  **  but  where»  I  really  do  not 
know.  It  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago. 
Pray  what  do  you  want?" 

^*  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
visiter,  <*  and  the  place  where  we  met  is  far 
distant.  It  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Boyne^ 
just  when  the  batde  was  over." 

**  Oh,  I  thmk  I  remember  now,"  replied  the 
other:  *^  did  I  not  come  up  just  as  one  of  our 
people  had  got  his  knee  upon  your  throat,  and 
was  going  to  fire  his  pistol  into  your  head,  be- 
cause  you  would  ask  no  quarter,  while  another 
was  wrenching*  your  broken  sword  out  of  your 
band?" 

"  You  did/*  answered  the  stranger,  "  you 
did :  you  saved  my  life ;  and  when  I  jumped 
up  and  got  to  a  horse,  you  would  not  let  them 
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fire  after  me«    It  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  mj 
Lord;but " 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  agaln  thrown 
open,  and  tlie  page  re-entered  the  room,  speak- 
ing  in  a  somewbat  harsh  and  authoritative  tone 
as  he  came  in,  so  as  to  cut  across  what  the 
stranger  was  about  to  say,  with  '*  My  Lord  of 

Portland ;*'  but  the  gentleman  who  had 

entered  just  before  waved  bis  band,  sajing» 
in  a  Stern  voice,  "  Leave  the  room  I  and  wait 
without.*' 

The  man  obeyed  immediately,  and  the  other 
turning  to  the  visiter,  added,  "  I  am  at  this  vaxh 
ment  not  very  well,  and  extremely  busy — even 
pressed  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  must  leave  you 
just  now.  If  you  will  sit  down  and  write  what 
you  wish,  it  shall  have  favourable  attention,  or 
if  you  would  rather  say  it,  and  explain  it  more 
fully  by  Word  of  mouth,  I  will  send  an  intimate 
inend  of  mine  to  you  to  whom  you  can  teil 
what  you  think  proper.  I  will  hear  what  it  is, 
and  give  every  attention  to  it;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain.  These 
papers  in  my  band  require  instant  reply,  and  I 
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was  seeking  for  some  one  to  atiswer  thetn  when 
I  came  here." 

"  What  I  have  to  say,'*  answercd  the  stranger, 
<*  reqnires  also  instant  attention ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  must  be  told  to  your  Lordship  before  to- 
morrow  moming,  and  I  will  therefore^  if  you 
will  permit  me,  remain  here  tili  yoo  are  ready 
to  hear.  When  onee  told  to  you,  the  bürden  of 
it  will  be  off  niy  Shoulders." 

*'  I  could  have  wished  to  have  gone  to  bed," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  feint  smilej  **  without 
any  farther  bürden  upon  mine.  But  if  it  so 
please  you  to  wait,  do  it ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  be 
long." 

The  visiter,  however,  signified  his  acquies« 
cence  by  bowing  his  head ;  and  the  other  left 
him  without  saying  any  thing  more. 

'^  Somewhat  of  the  insolence  of  office  I "  he 
said  to  himself,  as  his  acquaintanee  quitted  the 
room  :  "  however,  I  must  not  forget  the  Obli- 
gation ; "  and  seating  himself,  he  feil  into  deep 
thought,  which  seemed  of  a  painful  kind ;  for 
the  muscles  of  his  face  moved  with  the  emotions 
of  his  mind,  and  one  or  two  half-uttered  words 
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escaped  him.  At  length  he  seemed  ^veaiy  of 
his  own  thoughtSy  and  tuming  round  as  if  to 
look  for  some  occupation  for  his  tfaoughts,  he 
Said,  '^  It  mattere  not!'* 

There  were  no  books  in  the  room,  nor  any 
pictures ;  there  was  nodiing  that  oould  attract 
the  eye  or  amuse  the  mind»  except  the  beaotifiil 
fbrnis  of  some  of  the  gilded  panel-frames»  and 
the  spots  of  the  carpet  beneath  his  feet  The 
visiter  began  to  grow  weary,  and  to  think  that 
Lord  Portland  was  very  long  in  retuming. 

At  length,  however,  when  he  had  been  there 
abont  half  an  hour,  a  somewhat  younger  man 
entered,  splendidly  dressed  according  to  the 
costume  of  the  day,  and  advancing  directly 
towards  the  stranger,  he  said  in  very  good 
English,  — 

<<  My  name  is  Keppel,  sir,  and  I  am  directed 
to  say  that  Lord  Portland  will  really  be  hardly 
able  to  see  you  to-night,  as  he  is  any  tfaing 
but  well;  but  as  it  would  appear  that  wbat 
you^have  to  say  is  important,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  is  important  to  the  King  or  to  die 
£arl|  himsdf.     If  to  the  latter,  the  Earl  will 
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See  you  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow;  if  to  the 
King,  I  am  directed  to  request  that  you  would 
communicate  it  to  me,  by  whom  it  shall  be 
most  faitbruUy  reported,  both  to  Lord  Portland 
and  to  the  King  himself." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  motive  of 
my  Coming  is  on  no  private  biisiness.  It  is  on 
business  of  importance  to  the  State  generally  — 
of  the  very  utmost  importance«  I  had  wished 
to  communicate  it  to  Lord  Portland,  because 
that  gentleman  once  performed  an  act  of  great 
kindness  and  generosity  towards  me,  and  I 
wished  to  give  him  the  means  of  rendering  a 
great  service  to  bis  master." 

'*  The  King  and  Lord  Portland  are  both  in- 
debted  to  you,  sir,"  replied  Keppel,  better  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  with  a  grave  smile ; 
<<  but  in  those  circumstances,  as  the  greatest 
&vour  to  all  parties,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
communicate  any  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me« 
From  your  whole  tone  and  demeanour,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  tliat  what  you  have  to  say  is  none 
of  the  unimportant  thinga  with  which  we  are 
too  often  troubled  here ;  and  I  may  therefore 

VOL.«  II.  I 
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confidently  add,  that,  öfter  you  have  gWen  me 
a  knowledge  of  the  business,  either  the  King  or 
Lord  Portiandy  as  you  may  think  fit,  will  see 
you  to-morrow/* 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  visiter,  **  I  have  no 
right  to  stand  on  ceremony,  especially  at  such 
a  moment  as  this.  What  I  have  to  say  woiiM 
have  been  much  more  easiiy  said  to  Lord  Port- 
land himself,  as  he  knows  under  what  circom- 
stances  we  met,  knows  probably  who  I  am,  and 
woiild  make  allowances  for  my  peculiar  views. 
You  may  think  it  next  to  high  treason  for  me 
to  call  that  Personage,  who  was  not  long  ago 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  by  any  other  nanie 
than  King  of  England  — " 

<^  Oh  no  I  oh  no  ! "  said  Keppel  with  a  smile 
—  <'  names  are  but  names,  my  good  sir ;  and  in 
this  boisterous  land  of  England  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  see  things  stripped  of  all  omaments. 
The  difficulty  you  mention  is  easiiy  obviated, 
by  calling  him  of  whom  you  just  have  spcJcen, 
*  The  High  Personage,'  ** 

<'  Names,  indeed,  are  nothing,"  said  the  other 
with  a  smile.    "  What  I  have  got  to  say,  sir,  is 
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this,  that  I  bave  undoubted  reason  to  know  that 
the  life  of  the  High  Persoiiage  we  refer  to  is  ia 
hourly  danger ;  that  there  are  persons  in  this 
realm  who  have  not  only  designed  to  kill  him, 
bat  have  laid  with  skill  and  accuracy  their 
schemeB  for  effecting  that  purpose«  I  have 
faeard  that  he  is  very  apt  —  for  I  have  never 
seoi  the  royal  bunt  —  to  go  out  to  the  chase 
nearly  alone,  or  ratber,  I  sbould  say,  very 
slighdy  attaided;  and  I  came  to  teil  Lord 
Portland  that  if  this  were  oontinued,  that  High 
Personage's  life  could  not  be  counted  upon 
from  day  to  day.  Let  bim  be  well  guarded ; 
let  there  be  always  some  one  near  bim  as  he 
rides;  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  let  some  of  bis 
goards  be  ready  to  eseort  bim  home  on  bis 
retum," 

^  Yoor  infbrmatton,"  säid  Keppel«  ^^  is  cer- 
tainly  very  important,  and  the  precaution  you 
reoomniend  wise  and  judicious ;  but  yet  I  fear 
yoa  miist  gire  us  some  more  Information  to 
render  it  at  all  efficient  —  I  say  this  not  at  all 
firom  doubting  you,  but  becanse  we  have  had, 
especially  of  late,  so  many  false  reports  of  plots 
I  2 
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wliich  never  existed,  that  the  King  has  become 
careless  and  somewhat  rash.  Nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  either  Lord  Portland  or  myself  to 
persuade  him  to  take  any  precautions  unless  we 
had  some  more  definite  information.  If  you 
know  that  such  a  plot  really  exists,  you  must 
also  know  the  names  of  those  who  laid  it" 

^^  But  those  names  I  will  never  give  op»" 
replied  the  other :  <<  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me, 
sir,  to  satisfy  my  own  heart  and  my  own  con- 
science,  that  I  have  given  a  füll  and  timely 
waming  of  what  is  likely  to  ensue«  It  matters 
not  to  me  whether  that  waming  be  takenor 
not;  I  have  done  what  is  right;  I  will  teil  no 
more«  Lord  Portland  knows  that  I  am  neither 
a  coward  nor  a  low-born  man,  I  expect  not-' 
I  ask  not  for  iavour,  immunity,  reward,  or  even 
thanks.  All  I  do  ask  is,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
*  that  Ccesar  would  be  a  fiiend  to  Cassar.'  ** 

"  But  you  are  doubtless  aware,**  answered 
Keppel,  after  a  pause,  *^  that  by  concealing  the 
names,  and  in  any  degree  the  purposes  of  persona 
guilty  of  high  treason,  you  bring  yourself  under 
the  same  condemnation." 
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**  I  both  know  the  fact,  sir,'*  replied  the  other, 
**aiid  I  knew  before  I  came  that  it  might  be  urged 
against  ine  here ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  Lord 
Portland  would  urge  it.  However  that  may 
be,  I  came  fully  prepared  to  do  what  I  think 
right ;  and  as  nothing,  not  even  the  cause  to 
wbich  I  am  most  attached,  would  induce  me  to 
become  an  assassin  or  to  wink  at  cold-blooded 
marder,  so,  sir,  nothing  on  earth  will  induce  me 
to  betray  others  to  the  death  which  I  do  not  fear 
myself.  At  all  events,  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
told  may  be  positively  relied  upon  ;  and  that  I 
ask  no  reward  or  recompeiise  of  any  kind,  may 
well  be  received  to  show  that  the  warning  I 
have  given  is  not  vain." 

Keppel  again  mused  for  a  moraent  or  two, 
and  then  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  must  not  urge 
you  by  any  harsh  menace,  nor  was  such  my 
Intention  in  what  I  said.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  should  induce  you  to  teil 
me  more  than  you  have  told.  One  is,  the 
safety  of  the  Great  Personage  we  have  men- 
tioned  himself.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  guard  against  the  evil  you  apprehend  in  the 
I  3 
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manner  you  propoae.  He  is  by  &r  too  fearless 
a  mau,  as  you  well  know,  to  sbut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  bis  palace,  or  even  to  conoesd 
himself  in  bis  carriage.  If  be  rides  oat,  he 
cannot  always  be  surrounded  by  guards,  nor 
can  he  have  a  troop  galloping  after  bim  tbroo(^ 
the  buuting  field." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  atranger,  "  to  you  and  to 
bis  other  friends  and  attendants  I  must  leave 
the  guardianship  of  bis  person — I  neitber  know 
bim  nor  his  habits.  I  have  done  what  I  coor 
ceive  to  be  my  duty ;  1  have  done  it  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  what  I  judge  right ;  and  neitlier 
fear  nor  favour  will  make  me  go  one  Step 
farther." 

**  Theae  scruples  are  very  extraordinaiy," 
replied  Keppel — "  indeed  I  cannot  understand 
tbem;  but  at  all  events  I  must  beg  you  to 
remain  a  little,  wbile  I  go  and  speak  to  Lord 
Portland  upon  the  subject.  Perbapa,  if  the 
King  himself  were  to  hear  you,  you  might  say 
more." 

^*  I  abould  say  no  more  to  the  Personage  you 
mention,''  replied  the  other,  ^  than  I  should  to 
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Lord  Portland — for  to  the  one  I  am  oUiged,  to 
tbe  other  not." 

<^  Well,  wait  a  few  minutes,"  replied  Keppel, 
and  quitted  the  room, 

The  other  reroained  Standing  where  the 
courüer  had  left  hiro,  though  the  thought 
cro66ed  his  mind,  <^  My  errand  is  now  done« 
Why  should  I  remain  any  longer  ?  I  sbould  risk 
less  by  going  now  than  by  lingering.'' 

But  still  he  stayed ;  and  in  two  minutes,  or 
perhaps  leas,  the  door  again  opened  giving 
admiasion  not  to  Keppel,  but  to  the  eider  per- 
sonage  wiüi  whom  he  had  spoken  before.  Ad- 
vancing  into  the  middle  of  the  room^  he  leaned 
npon  the  table,  near  which  the  other  was  Stand- 
ing, and  Said,  — 

<<  Monaiear  Keppel  has  told  nie  all  that 
you  have  said,  and,  moreover,  what  yon  have 
refused  to  say.  First,  let  me  teil  you  that  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence 
you  have  brought;  and  next,  let  me  exhort 
yoo  to  make  it  more  füll  and  complete  to 
render  it  effectiial." 

.1  4 
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"  I  have  made  it  as  complete,  my  Lord/ 
replied  his  visiter,  "  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  do  without  betraying  men  who  were  once 
my  friends,  and  who  have  only  lost  my  friend- 
ship  by  such  schemes  as  these.  I  must  not 
say  any  more  even  at  your  request;  for  I  must 
uot  take  from  you  the  power  of  saying,  that 
you  saved  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour.  You 
must  contrive  means  to  secure  the  Great  Per- 
sonage  we  speak  of,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will 
be  able  to  do  so.  I  had  but  one  object  in 
Coming  here,  my  Lord,  and  that  object  was 
not  a  personal  one :  it  was  to  teil  you  of  the 
danger,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  guard 
against  it ;  it  was  to  teil  you,  that  a  body  of  rash 
and  criminal  men  have  conspired  together,  to 
assassinate  a  Personage  who  Stands  in  the  way 
of  their  schemes." 

"Are  there  manyofthem?"  demandedhis 
companion. 

"  A  great  many,**  he  replied  —  **  enough  to 
render  their  object  perfectly  secure,  if  means 
be  not  taken  to  frustrate  it." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  "  the  men  must  be 
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mad,  for  many  of  them  must  be  taken  and 
executed  veiy  soon." 

**  True,"  answered  bis  visiter,  "  if  we  were 
to  suppose  tbe  country  would  remain  quiet  all 
tbe  while.  But  assassination  migbt  only  be  the 
prelude  to  insurrection  and  to  civil  war,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  our  old  monarchs  to  the 
throne." 

"  Such  was  the  purpose,  was  it?"  replied 
bis  companion.  *^  Assassination  isapitiful  help, 
and  has  never  yet  been  called  in  to  aid  a  great 
or  good  cause." 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,"  replied  his  informant  ; 
^'  but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  base  adjunct 
affixed  to  the  general  scheme  of  insurrection 
by  a  few  bloody-minded  men,  without  the 
knowledge  of  thousands  who  would  have  joined 
the  rising,  and  without  the  knowledge,  I  am 
sure,  of  King  James  himself." 

"  I  really  do  not  see,"  said  the  other,  "  what 
should  have  caused  such  hatred  against  the 
person  they  aim  at  —  the  post  of  King  of  Eng- 
land is  no  bed  of  roses ;  and  a  thousand,  a 
thousand  fold  happier  was  he,  as  Stadtholder 
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of  Holland,  governing  a  willing  people  and 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  througbout  the 
World,  than  monarch  of  this  great  kingdom,  left 
without  a  moment's  peaoe,  by  divisions  and 
factions  in  the  mass  of  Uie  nation,  which  caiied 
him  to  the  throne^  and  seeing  union  no 
where  but  in  that  small  minority  of  the  people 
who  oppose  bis  authority,  and  even  attempt  his 
life.     His  is  no  happy  fate." 

**  Sir,  there  are  some  men,"  replied  the  other, 
'^  in  whom  certain  humours  and  desires  are  so 
strong,  that  the  gratification  thereof  is  worth 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  a  life's  happiness,  and 
gratified  ambition  may  be  sufficient  in  this  case 
to  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  peace.  I 
mean  not  to  speak  one  word  against  the  master 
that  you  serve.  He  has,  as  you  say,  fought 
the  battles  of  liberty  for  many  years :  he  is  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier,  too»  as  everlived: 
I  doubt  not  he  is  a  kind  friend  and  a  good 
master " 

<'  Stay,  stay/'  replied  the  other,  holding  up 
his  band — ^'  before  you  go  farther,  let  me  teil 
you  that  you  are  under  a  mistake.     I  am  the 
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personage  of  whom  you  speak,  I  am  tbe  King. 
Wben  I  prevented  the  aoldien  from  killing 
you,  Bentinck  was  near  me.  He  is  taller  than 
I  am :  the  Dutch  guards  saw  him  before  me, 
and  shoated  bis  name,  wfaich  led  to  your 
error." 

Tbe  effect  of  these  words  npon  the  other 
can  hardly  be  imagmed.  He  tumed  pale— • 
he  turned  red;  but  he  yielded  to  the  first 
Impulse  both  of  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
without  taking  time  to  think  or  heaitate^  he 
bent  his  knee  and  kkBed  the  King's  band.*' 

**  Rise,  rise!"  said  William — "I  ask  nothing 
of  you,  sir,  but  to  speak  to  me  as  you  would 
have  done  if  I  had  really  been  Lord  Portland« 
I  could  not  let  you  go  on  without  explanation, 
for  you  had  said  all  that  could  be  pleasant  to  a 
king's  eara  to  hear;  and  you  seemed  about  to 
say  those  things  which  you  might  not  have  been 
well  pleased  to  remember,  wlien  you  disoovered 
my  real  Situation.'' 

^  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  deeply,"  replied  the 
other,  <<  for  that  act  of  kindness  as  well  as  for 
that  which  went  before.     I  have  bitherto,  as  I 
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need  scarcely  say,  been  a  strenuous  and  eager 
supporter  of  King  James.  I  have  served  him 
with  all  my  ability,  and  had  he  at  any  time 
returned  to  this  country  would  have  served 
him  with  my  sword.  That  sword,  sir,  how- 
ever,  can  never  now  be  drawn  against  the  man 
who  has  saved  my  life ;  and,  indeed,  thoogh  I 
have  known  many  changes  and  chanees,  yet 
I  remember  no  one  moment  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction  greater  than  this,  when  I  think  that, 
spontaneously,  I  have  refused  to  take  a  share  in 
criminal  desigiis  against  my  benefactor,  though 
I  knew  him  not  to  be  so,  and  have  revealed  tbe 
schemes  against  bis  life,  who  generously  spared 
my  own." 

"  I  intended,"  said  the  King,  "  in  the  character 
of  Lord  Portland,  to  pressyou  to  farther  explan- 
ations ;  but  now  that  you  know  who  I  am,  I  may 
feel  a  greater  difficulty  in  so  doing.  I  must 
leave  it  to  yourself  then  to  teil  me  all  that  you 
may  think  necessary  for  my  safety." 

The  other  put  bis  band  to  bis  head,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  seemed  embarrassed  and  pained. 
"  The    dificovery,    sir,"    he    said    at    length, 
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'^  alters  my  Situation  also ;  and  yet  I  pray 
and  beseech  you,  do  not  press  me  to  perform 
an  aet  that  is  base  and  dishonourable ;  grant 
me  but  one  or  two  conditions,  and  I  will  go  to 
tlie  very  verge  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  towards 
you." 

"I  will  press  you  to  nothing,  sir,'*  replied 
William :  ^^  what  are  the  conditions  ?  " 

**  First,"  replied  the  otlier,  "  that  I  may  not 
be  asked  to  name  any  names;  secondly,  that  I 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  give  any  evidence 
upon  this  subject  in  a  court  of  justice." 

'^  Tbe  names,  of  course,  are  important,"  said 
William,  <^  as  by  having  them  we  are  placed 
most  upon  our  guard.  However,  you  have  come 
Toluntarily  to  render  me  a  Service,  and  I  will 
not  press  hard  upon  you.  The  conditions  you 
ask  shall  be  granted.  The  names  shall  not  be 
required  of  you,  and  you  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  give  evidence.  Call  in  Keppel !  Arnold  1" 
he  added,  raising  bis  voice;  and  immediately  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Keppel  entered»  bowing 
low  as  he  did  so. 

<<  I  have  promised  this  gentleman  two  things, 
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Keppel/'  Said  the  King.  <<  First,  that  he  shall 
not  be  pressed  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  oon- 
spirators ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  not  be 
ealled  upon  to  give  evidence  against  them/' 

"  Yoiur  Majesty  is  very  gracious,''  replied 
Keppel :  ^^  without  the  names  of  the  persona  I 
scareely  think  — " 

William  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  saying, 
^  That  is  decided.  Now,  sir,  what  more  have 
you  to  add  ?  " 

«<  Merely  this,  sir — ''  replied  the  other:  «it  is 
not  much,  indeed,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  take 
greater  measures  for  your  safety«  The  design  to 
assassinate  you  has  existed  some  time,  but  the 
period  for  putting  it  in  execution  was  formerly 
fixed  for  the  month  of  April.  My  oj^xwition  to 
the  bloody  design,  and  to  the  purpose  of  bringing 
French  troops  into  Great  Britain,  has  deranged 
all  the  plans  of  these  base  men.  I  had'&ocied 
that  such  (^Position,  and  the  ialling  away  of 
many  others  on  whom  the  assassins  ooimted, 
would  have  induced  them  to  abandon  the  whole 
design.  Last  night,  however,  I  reoeived  intdli- 
gence  that,  instead  of  so  doing,  tbeir  purpose  was 
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but  strengthened,  and  their  design  only  hastened ; 
that  instead  of  April  the  assasBuiation  was  to 
take  place  whenever  ic  could  be  aocomplished ; 
that  even  to*inorrow,  when  it  is  believed  you 
dine  with  the  Lord  Romney»  if  it  were  found 
possiUe  absolately  to  Surround  the  hoiise  so  as 
to  prevent  escape,  the  deed  was  to  be  attempt* 
ed  there;  or  as  you  went;  or  as  you  came 
back.  If  none  of  these  oocasions  suited,  you 
were  to  be  assailed  the  first  time  that  you 
waat  out  to  hunt;  and  dresses  such  as  those 
wom  by  many  of  your  attendants  in  the  chase 
are  already  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  ezecution  of  the  murder,  and  the  escape  of 
theassassins.  It  has  been  calculated,  I  find, 
that  on  the  night  of  next  Saturday  you  are 
likely  to  pass  across  Tumham  Green  towards 
ten  o'dock,  and  that  is  one  of  the  occasions 
whick  is  to  be  made  use  of,  if  others  fail/' 

William  looked  at  Lord  Albemarle,  and  Ai- 
bemarle  at  the  King;  but  the  latter  remained 
silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  to  give  his  in- 
formant  time  to  go  on.  The  other,  however, 
added  nothing  more ;  and  the  King,  after  this 
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long  pause  said,  ^^  I  must  not  conceal  from  yon, 
sir,  that  we  have  heard  something  of  this  matter, 
and  may  probably  soon  have  farther  tidings.** 

"  It  is  high  time,  sir,"  replied  the  other»  "  that 
you  should  have  farther  tldings,  for  the  first 
attempt  will  certainly  be  to-morrow  night." 

"  Perhaps  we  have  acted  somewhat  rashly," 
Said  Keppel ;  ^^  but  to  say  triith,  there  have  been 
so  many  reports  of  plots,  that  we  thought  it  but 
right  to  discourage  the  matter;  bis  Majesty 
justly  observing,  that  if  he  were  to  give  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  of  the  kind,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  examine  into  the  truth  of 
stories  composed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
rewards.  We  therefore  gave  this  matter  not  so 
much  attention  as  it  would  seem  to  require." 

"  It  requires  every  attention,  sir,"  replied 
their  visiter,  "  and  from  whomsoever  you  may 
have  obtained  the  Information,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain  more  from  him  immediately.  If  he  teil 
you  what  I  have  told,  he  teils  you  truth ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  probable  that  any  farther  Information 
he  may  give  will  be  true  likewise.  Did  I  know 
bis  name,  perhaps,  I  could  say  more." 
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"  Suppose  bis  name  were  Johnstonc  ?  **  said 
tbe  King. 

"  I  know  of  none  such,"  replied  the  other, 
"who  could  give  you  much  information.  There 
are  many  persons,  whom  men  call  Jacobites,  of 
that  name,  and  many  very  gallant  gentlemen 
wbo  wonid  sooner  die  than  become  assassins. 
But  none  that  I  know  oF,  in  this  business." 

**  What  would  you  say,  then,"  the  King  con- 
tinaed,  '^  to  the  name  of  Williamson,  or  Carter, 
or  Porter?" 

"  Porter  !  '*  replied  the  other,  gazing  in  the 
King's  face,  "Porter ! — I  believe,  sir,"  he added, 
"  you  are  too  generous  to  attempt  to  wring 
from  me  the  names  of  persons  connected  with 
this  business  in  any  underhand  manner;  and 
therefore  I  reply  to  you  straightforwardly,  that 
if  Captain  Porter  should  give  you  any  inform- 
ation upon  this  matter  consistent  with  the  tidings 
that  I  have  given,  or  in  explanation  thereof,  you 
may  believe  bim.  He  is  not  a  gentleman  I  either 
very  much  respect  or  esteem ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tbat  he  is  one  who  would  willingly  take  a 
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part  in  assassination,  or  who  would  &Isify  the 
truth  knowingly." 

"  Sir,  you  confirm  my  good  opinion  of  you," 
replied  the  King :  '^  we  have  intimation  of  some 
of  these  proceedings  from  Porter,  and  have  had 
intimation  from  other  quarters  also,  but  nooe 
such  as  could  be  relied  upon  tili  the  informatioa 
that  you  have  given  us  to-night  Porter's^  ia- 
deed^  might  have  proved  more  satisfiu^tory;  but 
he  does  not  bear  a  good  reputation,  and  it  was 
judged  better  to  discourage  the  thing  altogether. 
He  shall  now  be  heard,  and  very  likely  the 
whole  will  be  explained.  On  the  complete  dis- 
covery  of  the  plot,  I  need  hardly  say  that  any 
reward  within  reason  which  you  may  require 
shall  be  given  you." 

The  stranger  waved  his  band  somewhat  in- 
dignantly.  "  There  was  a  man  found,  sir,"  he 
Said,  <'  to  seil  the  blood  of  Christ  himself  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;  and  therefore  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  insulting  to  any  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  suppose  that  they  would 
foUow  that  example.  I,  however,  do  not  trade 
in  such  things,  and  I  i*equire  no  reward  what* 
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söever  for  that  which  I  have  döne.  I  tnist  and 
see  now  that  it  will  prove  effectual,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied«  If  these  men  fall  into  your 
hands  by  other  means  than  mine,  and  incur  the 
punishment  tbey  have  justly  deserved,  I  have 
not  a  Word  to  say  for  them,  but  I  have  only  to 
beseecb  yoa,  sir,  to  separate  the  innocent  from 
the  guilty ;  to  be  carefal— oh  I  most  careful,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  and  just  indignation  — 
sot  to  confoand  the  two,  and  to  make  a  just 
distinction  between  fair  and  open  enemies  of 
your  govemment,  and  base   and   treacherous 


"  I  shall  strive  to  do  so,  sir,"  answered  the 
King,  "  and  would  always  rather  lean  towards 
mercy  than  cruelty.  And  now  as  it  grows  late 
I  would  fain  know  your  name,  and  would  gladly 
see  you  again/* 

"  My  name,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  must 
either  be  kept  secret  or  revealed  to  your  Majesty 
alone.  I  have  long  been  a  nameless  man, 
having  lost  all,  and  spent  all,  in  behalf  of  that 
family  opposed  to  your  dynasty." 
K  2 
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"  Who  have,  doubtless,  sliown  you  no  grati- 
tude/'  Said  William* 

^^  They  have  had  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the 
Jacobite,  ^^  and  I  have  made  no  demand  upon 
iheni," 

"  It  is  but  right,  however/*  said  the  King, 
changing  the  subject,  *^  that  I  should  know 
your  name.  When  I  inquired  who  you  were 
when  we  last  met— -the  only  time,  indeed,  we 
have  met,  tili  now — they  gave  me  a  name  which 
I  now  see  must  have  been  a  miscaken  one,  Do 
you  object  to  give  it  before  this  gentleman?" 

"  To  give  my  real  name,  sir,**  replied  the 
other,  <*  I  do.  But  I  have  no  objeetion  to  give 
it  to  you  yourself  in  private." 

^^  Leave  us,  Arnold,''  said  the  King;  and 
Lord  Albemarle  immediately  quitted  the  pre- 
sence. 
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CHAR    \h 

The  day  which  we  have  just  seen  terminate 
at  Kensington  we  must  now  conduct  to  a  close 
in  another  quarter,  where  events  veiy  nearly  as 
much  afiecting  the  peace  and  safety  of  this 
realm,  and  far  more  affecting  the  peace  of 
various  personages  mentioned  in  tliis  history 
than  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  palace, 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  bright 
clear  frosty  day,  with  every  thing  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  the  last  dry  leaves  of  the  pre- 
ceding  year  still  lingering  in  many  places  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  clothing  the 
form  of  nature  in  the  russet  liveiy  of  decay. 

Wilton  Brown  was  up  long  before  daylight, 
and  ready  to  set  out  by  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
in  the  east«  Not  having  seen  the  Duke  on  the 
preceding  night — as  that  nobleman,  worn  with 
anxiety  and  grief,  had  fallen  ill  and  retired  to 
K  3 
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seek  repose — he  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note, 
while  waiting  for  the  messenger,  informing  him 
tliat  he  had  obtained  information  concerning 
Lady  Laura's  Situation^  and  doubted  not  to  be 
enabled  to  set  her  free  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day.  The  Messenger  was  somewhat 
later  up  than  himself,  and  Wilton  sent  twice 
to  hasten  his  movements.  Wben  he  did  appear, 
he  had  to  be  informed  of  the  young  gende- 
man's  pui*poses,  and  of  the  information  he  had 
obtained  the  night  before ;  and  this  informatioa 
Wilton  could  of  course  communicate  only  in 
part.  When  told  in  this  mysterioos  naniier, 
however,  and  warned  that  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  the  enterprise  which  they  were  aboot 
to  undertake,  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  did 
not  at  all  approve  of  the  aßain  As  sooQ  as 
Wilton  remarked  this,  he  said  in  a  stem  ton^ 
"  Now,  Mr.  Arden,  are  you  or  are  you  not 
willing  to  go  through  this  business  with  me? 
If  you  are  not,  let  me  know  at  once»  tliat  I  toBj 
send  for  another  messenger  who  has  more  de- 
termination  and  spirit.''  ] 

«  That  you  woVt  easily  find,"  replied  the 
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inessenger,  a  good  deal  hurt  <<  It  was  not  at 
any  danger  that  I  hesitated  at  all,  fbr  I  never 
faave  in  my  life,  and  I  wo'n't  begin  now,  when  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  half  so  much  danger  as  in 
things  that  1  de  every  day.  —  Did  not  I  appre- 
hend  Tom  Lambton,  who  fired  two  pistols  at 
mj  head  ?  No»  no,  it  is  not  danger;  but  what 
I  thought  was,  that  the  Earl  very  likely  might 
not  like  any  of  these  bargains  about  not  taking 
up  the  folks  that  we  find  there,  and  all  that 
However,  as  he  told  me  to  obey  your  Orders  in 
every  thbg,  I  suppose  that  must  be  sufficient" 

«  It  must,  indeed,"  answered  Wilton ;  "  for  I 
have  no  time  to  stop  for  explanations  or  any 
thing  eise;  and  if  you  hesitate,  I  must  instanüy 
send  for  another  messenger." 

<^  Ob,  I  shall  not  hesitate»  sir,"  replied  the 
messenger;  <<  but  you  must  take  all  the  bürden 
of  the  business  on  yourself.  I  shail  do  exacdy 
as  you  Order  me,  neither  more  nor  less ;  so  that 
if  there  comes  blame  any  where  it  must  rest  at 
your  door/' 

**  Come^  oome,  Arden,"  said  Wilton,  seeing 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  a  lukewarm  com- 
K  4 
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panion  wliere  a  very  ardcnt  and  energetic  one 
was  much  \vanted,  "  you  must  exert  yourself 
now  as  usual,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  so. 
Let  US  get  to  our  horses  as  fast  as  possible." 

Wilton  tried  to  soothe  the  Messenger  out  of 
bis  ill-humour  as  theyrode  along,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  any  great  degree«  The  mau  re- 
mained  suUen ;  being  one  of  those  who  like, 
when  clothed  witb  a  little  brief  authority,  to  rule 
all  around  them  rather  tban  be  directed  by  any. 
So  long  as  he  had  conducted  the  search  himself, 
it  had  been  pleasant  enough  to  him  to  haveone 
of  the  minister's  secretaries  with  him,  following 
bis  suggestions,  listening  to  bis  advice,  and 
showing  deference  to  bis  experience;  but  when 
the  young  gentleman  took  tlie  business  into  his 
own  hands,  conducted  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  did  not  make  him  acquainted  even  with  all 
the  particulars,  his  vanity  was  mortified,  and  be 
resolved  to  assist  as  little  as  possible,  though  he 
could  not  refuse  to  act  according  to  the  direc- 
tions  which  he  received.  This  determination 
was  so  evident,  that,  before  they  had  reached 
Gravesend,  Wilton   feit  cause  to  regret  that 
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he  had  not  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and 
sent  for  another  messenger.  His  companion's 
horse  must  needs  be  spared,  though  he  was 
strong,  quick,  and  needed  nothing  but  the 
spur ;  he  roust  be  fed  here,  he  must  be  watered 
tfaere;  and  the  young  gentleman  began  to  fear 
that  delays  which  were  evidently  made  on  pur- 
pose»  might  cause  them  to  be  late  ere  thejr 
arrived  at  the  plac^of  tlieir  destination«  ^  He 
had  remarked,  however,  that  the  messenger 
was  somewhat  proud  of  the  beast  that  carried 
him,  and  he  thought  it  in  no  degree  wrong  to 
make  use  of  a  stratagem  in  order  to  hurry  his 
follower's  pace. 

After  looking  at  the  horse  for  some  time 
widi  a  marking  and  critical  eye,  he  said,  *^  That 
is  a  fine  powerfnl  horse  of  yours,  Mr.  Arden. 
It  is  a  pity  he's  so  heavy  in  the  Shoulder." 

"  Heavy  in  tlie  Shoulder,  Mr.  Brown  I "  said 
Arden  —  <*  I  don*t  think  he  can  be  calied  that, 
sir,  any  how;  for  a  really  streng  serviceable 
horse,  he*s  as  free  in  the  Shoulder  as  any  horse 
in  England." 

«« I  did  not  exactly  raean,"  replied  Wilton, 
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pose  the  next  question  you  will  ask  me  is, 
wfaat  is  my  business  there  ?  I  ask  you  the  way 
to  Cowley  Castle,  and  pray,  if  you  can,  gire 
ine  a  straightforward  answer." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  replied  the  man, 
with  a  determined  air  —  "I  have  given  you 
a  straightforward  answer,  There  are  three 
roads^  all  of  them  very  good  ones,  and  there  is, 
besides,  a  footpath/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  stared  into  Wilton's  face 
with  a  look  half  dogged^  half  jocular;  bat  in 
the  end,  he  added,  — 

**  Come,  conie,  sir  —  you  might  as  well  teil 
me  the  matter  at  once.  If  you  are  going  to 
Master  Plessis's  —  the  niountseer,  as  we  call 
him  here  —  I'U  put  you  upon  your  road  in  a 
minute :  I  mean  the  gentleman  that,  folks  think, 
has  some  dealings  with  France." 

It  Struck  Wilton  instantly,  that  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  snpposed  to  have  dealings  with 
France,  must  have  something  to  do  with  the 
detention  of  Laura,  and  he  therefore  replied, 
"  Perhaps  it  niay  be  as  you  suppose,  my  good 
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friend  At  all  events,  put  me  upon  tlie  prin- 
cjpal  horse  road  towards  Qjwley  Castle." 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  replied  the  host,  "  yoii 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  the  right 
when  you  go  out  of  the  door,  and  then  you  will 
find  a  road  to  the  left ;  then  take  the  first  road 
to  the  right  which  will  lead  you  straight  down 
to  CJowley  church.  Now,  if  you're  going  to 
Master  Flessis's,  you  had  better  not  go  farther 
than  diat." 

"  That  way  will  not  be  difficult  to  find," 
replied  Wflton ;  and  foUowed  by  the  messenger 
he  quitted  the  little  inn,  or  rather  public-» 
house,  for  it  was  no  better,  and  traeed  accurately 
the  road  the  landlord  had  pointed  out. 

"  He  had  better  go  no  farther  than  Cowley 
church,  indeed,"  said  a  man  who  was  sitting  in 
the  bar,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone;  ^^  for  if  he  be 
going  to  Master  Flessis's,  he'U  be  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  turping  by  that  time." 

<^  Jenkin,  Jenkin  I "  cried  the  landlord,  not 
jninding  what  his  guest  said,  but  addressing  a 
boy  who  was  cleaning  some  pewter  stoups  in  a 
{citcben  at  the  end  of  the  passage —  "  come  here, 
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iny  man.  Run  down  bjr  the  lanes  as  fast  as 
you  can  go^  and  teil  Master  Plessis  that  there 
are  two  gentlemen  Coming  to  his  house,  whose 
looks  I  don*t  like  at  alL  One  is  a  State  mes- 
senger,  if  Vm  not  much  mistaken«  Fve  seea 
his  face  before»  Vm  sure  enough,  and  I  think  it 
was  Vhen  Evans  the  coiner  was  taken  up  at 
Stroud.  You  can  get  there  half  an  hour  beibre 
them,  if  you  run  away  straight  by  the  lanes." 

The  boy  lost  not  a  moment,  very  sure  that 
any  öne  who  brought  Monsieur  Plessis  intdli- 
gence  of  importance  would  get  something  at 
least  for  bis  pains. 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilton  and  his  companion 
walked  on.  The  sky  was  clear  above,  but  it 
had  already  become  very  dark,  and  a  doubt 
occurred,  both  at  the  first  and  second  tuming, 
as  to  whether  they  were  right.  Wilton  and 
the  messenger  had  furnished  themselves  with 
pistols,  besides  their  swords;  and  the  young 
gentleman  paused  for  a  moment  to  ascertain 
that  the  priming  had  not  fallen  out;  but  no- 
thing would  induce  the  messenger  to  do  so  like- 
wise;  for  his  suUen  mood  had  seized  upon  bim 
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again  more  strongly  than  ever»  and  he  merely 
replied  that  his  pistols  would  do  very  well,  and 
tbat  it  would  be  lucky  if  Mr.  Brown  were  as 
sture  of  his  way  as  he  was  of  his  pistols« 

*^  I  should  like  you  to  give  me  my  brders, 
Mr. Brown/'  he  added  in  the  same  dogged  tone; 
<'ibr  I  am  always  glad  to  know  before  hand 
what  it  is  I  am  to  do,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
doit.** 

"  I  shall  of  course  give  Orders,**  replied  Wil- 
ton,  somewhat  sharply,  <<when  they  are  re- 
quired,  Mr.  Arden,  At  the  present  moment, 
however^  I  have  only  to  teil  you  that  I  expect 
every  minute  to  meet  a  person  who  will  lead  us 
to  the  house  where  Lady  Laura  is  detaioed. 
At  that  house,  we  shall  have  to  encounter,  I 
understand,  a  number  of  persons  whose  interest 
and  deeign  is  to  carry  her  off,  probäbly  to  the 
coast  of  France.  I  intend  to  demand  her  in  a 
peaceable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  in  case 
they  refuse  to  give  her  up^  must  act  according 
to  circümstances.  I  expect  your  support  oh  all 
the  legal  points  of  the  case,  such  ad  the  due 
notice  of  oür  authority,  et  (xetera;  and,  in  case 
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it  silould  become  necessary  or  prudent  either 
to  raenace  or  to  use  force,  I  will  teil  you  at  the 
time." 

The  xnessenger  made  no  reply,  but  sunk 
agaiti  into  suUen  silence;  and  Wilton  clearly 
saw  that  little  help,  and  indeed  little  advantagei 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  bis  seif« 
suffioient  attendant,  except  inasmucb  as  the  ap- 
pearance  of  such  a  person  in  bis  Company  was 
likely  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  those  to 
whom  he  migbt  be  opposed.  Messengers  of  State 
were  in  those  days  very  awM  people,  and  em- 
ployed  in  general  in  the  arrest  of  such  criminals 
as  were  very  unlikely  to  escape  the  axe  if  taken. 
Yet  it  seldom  if  ever  happened  that  any  resist« 
ance  was  ofiered  to  them  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  at  the  appearance  of  a  single  individual  of 
this  redoubted  species,  it  often  happened  three 
or  four  traitors,  murderers,  spies,  or  piratesi 
whose  &te  if  taken  was  perfectiy  certain,  wonld 
seem  to  give  up  all  hope,  and  surrendering 
without  resistance,  would  suifer  themselves  to 
be  led  quietly  to  the  shambles« 

Thus  if  Arden  did  but  bis  mere  duty,  Wilton 
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knew  tfaat  the  effect  of  his  presenoe  would  be 
great;  bat  as  he  walked  on^  he  began  to  enter» 
tain  new  apprehensions.  For  nearly  two  miles 
Bo  one  appeared  to  guide  them  to  the  place 
of  thär  destination;  and  at  length  a  church^  with 
some  cottages  gathered  round  it,  announced  that 
thej  had  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  CowlejPi 
where,  as  aeveral  roads  and  patha  branched  off 
in  dififerent  directions,  he  found  it  advisable  to 
fi)IIow  the  counael  of  the  landlord,  and  not  go 
any  fiu-ther. 

He  oonsequently  turned  back  again ;  bat  a 
thiD  white  fog  was  now  beginning  to  come  on 
-^a  Yisitation  to  which  that  part  of  the  country 
near  the  jonction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
way  is  veiy  oflen  subject  The  cloud  rolled 
fbrward«  and  Wilton  and  the  messenger  ad- 
▼anced  directly  into  it ;  so  that  at  length  the 
hedge  could  only  be  distinguished  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  beyönd  it,  on  either  side, 
nothing  conld  be  seen  farther  than  the  distance 
of  five  or  nx  yards. 

The  messenger  lingered  somewhat  behind, 
mutteruig,   <^This  is  pleasant;"  but  ere  long, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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as  they  were  approaching  the  top  of  a  narrow 
lane  \vhich  Wilton  had  before  remarked,  as 
they  passed,  he  thought  he  heard  people  speak- 
ing  at  a  distance^  and  stopped  to  listen.  The 
tones  were  those  of  a  male  and  a  female  voice, 
con versing  evidently  with  eagemess,  though 
with  slow  and  measured  words  and  long  pauses. 
Wilton  thought  that  the  sound  of  one  voice  was 
familiär  to  him^  though  the  Speaker  was  at  such 
a  distanee  that  he  could  not  catch  any  of  the 
words. 

Not  doubting  at  all,  however^  that  one  of  the 
interlocutors  was  the  person  who  was  to  gaide 
him  on  his  way,  Wilton  paused,  determined  to 
wait  tili  they  came  up. 

A  loud  <*So  be  it  theul"  was  at  length 
uttered;  and  the  next  moment  Steps  were 
heard  advancing  rapidly  towards  bim,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  made  its  appearance  through 
the  mist,  first  like  one  of  the  fabled  shades 
upon  the  dim  shores  of  the  gloomy  river,  but 
growing  into  solidity  as  it  came  near. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

^OR  tbe  right  understanding  of  all  that  is  to 
follow^strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
^eare  only  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  story 
— it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  hoiise 
of  Monsieur  Plessis,  and  to  trace  the  events 
of  the  past  day,  tili  we  have  brought  them 
^xactly  down  to  that  precise  time  when  Wilton 
^^  Walking,  as  we  have  described,  with  a  mist 
^^and  him  both  moral  and  physical,  upon  the 
road  between  High  Halstow  and  Cowley.     We 
must  even  go  beyond  that,  and  introduce  the 
reader  into  a  lady's  bedchamber,  on  the  morn- 
JDg  ofthat  day,  as  she  was  dressing  herseif  after 
the  night's  repose;  though,  indeed,  repose  it 
could  scarcely  be  called,  for  those  bright  eyes 
had  closed  but  for  a  short  period  during  ihe 
darkness,  and  anxiety  and  grief  had  been  the 
companions  of  her  piUow.     Yet  it  is  not  Lady 
L  2 
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Laura  of  whom  we  speak,  but  of  that  genüe- 
looking  and  beautiful  lady,  whom  we  haye 
described  as  sitting  in  the  saloon  of  Plessis's 
house,  shortly  before  the  conspirators  assembled 
there. 

Without  any  of  the  aids  of  dress  or  Orna- 
ment, she  was  certainly  a  very  beautifiü  beiog, 
and  as,  sitting  before  the  glass,  she  drew  out 
with  her  taper  fingers  the  glossy  curls  of  her 
rieh  dark  hair,  nothing  could  be  more  gracefiil 
than  the  attitudes  into  which  the  whole  foim 
was  cast  Often  as  she  did  so  she  would 
pause  and  meditate,  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  band  for  a  moment  or  two.  Sometimes 
she  would  raise  her  eyes  iroploringly  towards 
Heaven,  and  once  those  eyes  became  fiill  of 
tears«  She  wiped  them  away  hastily,  however, 
as  if  angry  with  herseif  for  giving  way,  and 
then  proceeded  eagerly  with  the  task  of  the 
teilet. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  she  unlocked,  and 
the  next  instant,  another  lady,  to  whom  the 
reader  has  been  already  introduced,  entered  the 
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Chamber.  It  was  tfae  same  person  wbom  we  have 
called  the  Lady  Helen,  in  her  interview  with 
Wilton  Brown;  and  there  was  still  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  her  countenance  that  same  look  of 
tender  melancfaoly  which  is  generally  left  npon 
the  &ce  by  long  grief  acting  upon  an  amiable 
beart.  It  was,  indeed,  less  the  expression  of  a 
settled  gloom  on  her  own  part,  than  of  sympatb; 
with  the  sorrows  of  others,  rendered  more  actire 
by  aorrows  endnred  herself.  On  the  present 
occasion  she  had  a  note  in  her  band,  which  she 
held  out  towards  the  &ir  girl  wbom  she  had 
ioterrupted  at  her  toilet,  saying,  with  a  faint 
smite,  «  There^  Caroline — I  hope  it  may  bring 
you  good  newfl,  dear  girl."  The  other  took  it 
eagerly  and  broke  the  seal,  with  hands  that 
trembled  so  much»  that  they  almost  let  the  paper 
drop. 

**  Oh,  Lady  Helen,''  cried  the  yoonger  lady, 
while  the  colour  came  and  went  in  her  ebeek» 
and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  then  again  nearly 
oveiflowed,  ^  we  must,  indeed,  we  must  stay 
orer  to-day.  He  saya  he  will  come  down  to  see 
me  this  aftemoon.  Indeed  we  must  stay;  for 
L  3 
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it  is   my   last  diance,   Helen   dear^   my  last 
chance  of  happiness  in  life." 

"  We  will  stay,  of  course,  Caroline^'*  replied 
the  other ;  "  but  I  trust,  my  poor  girl,  that  if 
you  See  him,  you  will  act  both  wisely  and  finnly. 
Let  him  not  move  you  to  yield  any  farther 
than  you  have  done,  let  him  not  move  you, 
my  sweet  Caroline,  to  remain  in  a  dcgrading 
and  painful  State  of  doubt.  Act  fiimly,  and 
as  you  proposed  but  yesterday,  in  order,  at 
least,  if  you  do  no  more,  not  to  be,  as  it  were^ 
an  aceomplice  in  his  ill-treatment  of  yourself.'' 

«Oh  no  !"  replied  the  other,  «  oh  no !  Fear 
not,  dear  lady,  that  I  will  deal  with  him  other- 
wise  than  firmly.  But  yet  you  know  he  is  my 
husband,  Helen,  and  I  cannot  refuse  to  obey 
his  will,  except  where  he  requires  of  me  a  breach 
of  higher  duties." 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Lady  Helen.  "  When  he 
Claims  you  openly  as  his  wife,  Caroline,  then 
he  has  a  right  to  command,  and  no  one  can 
blame  you  for  obeying;  but  he  must  not  take 
the  whole  advantage  of  his  Situation  as  your 
husband,   wiihout  giving  you  the  name  and 
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Station,  or  suffering  yoii  to  assume  the  character 
of  his  wife.  Let  him  now  do  you  justice  in 
these  respects,  or  eise,  dear  Caroline,  leave  him  I 
fly  from  bim !  strive  to  forget  him !  Look  upon 
yourself  as  widowed,  and  try  to  bear  your 
sorrow  as  an  infliction  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
for  having  committed  this  action  without  your 
father's  knowledge  and  consent." 

'*0h,  Helen  !"  replied  the  other,  mournfully, 
'^you  know  my  father  was  upon  the  bed  of 
death;  you  know  that  Henry  was  obliged  to 
depart  in  three  weeks;  you  know  that  I  loved 
him,  and  that  if  I  had  parted  with  him  then> 
without  giving  him  the  hand  I  had  promised, 
it  might  have  been  years  before  I  saw  him 
again ;  fbr  then  I  should  have  had  no  title  to 
seek  him  as  his  wife,  and  the  ports  of  France 
were  not  likely  to  be  opened  to  him  again. 
Would  you  have  had  me  agitate  my  father 
at  that  rooment?  Could  I  refuse  to  be  his 
under  such  circumstances,  when  I  believed 
every  word  that  he  said,  when  I  thought  that  if 
he  departed  without  being  my  husband,  I  might 
not  behold  him  for  many  years  to  come?" 
L  4 
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«  Forgive  me  for  glancing  at  tbe  post,  poor 
child,"  replied  her  friend —  <<  I  meant  not  to  im* 
ply  a  reproach,  Caroline;  but  all  I  wish  is  to 
counsel  you  to  firmness.  Lei  not  love  get  tfae 
better  of  your  judgment.  But  teil  him  your 
determination  at  once,  and  abide  by  it  when  it 
k  told  If  you  would  ever  obtain  justice  for 
yourself,  Caroline^  now  is  the  moment.  He 
himself  will  love  and  respect  you  more  for  it 
bereaften  He  assigos  no  reason  for  fiutlier 
delay ;  and  bis  letters,  hitherto»  bave  oertainly 
suggested  no  motives  wbich  could  lead  either 
your  judgment  or  your  affection  to  consent  to 
that  wbich  is  degrading  to  yourselü  I  hasve 
Seen  enough  of  these  things,  Caroline,  and  I 
know  that  they  always  end  in.  misery/' 

'<  Misery  I"  replied  the  younger  lady,  ^^alasl 
Helen,  what  have  I  to  expect  but  misery  ?  Ohi 
Helen,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not  openly  a^- 
knowledge  our  marriage,  and  forbids  me  t0 
prodaim  it  —  it  is  not  that  wbich  makes  ms 
unhappy.  Heaven  knows,  were  that  all,  I 
oould  willingly  go  on  without  the  acknowledge* 
ment.  ^   I  could  shut  myself  from  the  day,  devoie 
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myself  to  him  alone^  forswear  nmk,  and  Station, 
and  tbe  pleasures  of  aflSiuence,  for  nothing  but  his 
love;  80  long  that,  knowing  I  myself  was  vir- 
toous»  I  also  knew  that  he  continued  to  love  me 
well*  It  is  not  that,  Helen,  it  is  not  that ;  but 
all  whidi  I  have  heard  assiires  me^  that  notwith- 
Standing  every  vow  of  amendment,  of  changed 
life^  of  constant  afiection  towards  me,  he  is  faith- 
less  to  me  in  a  thousand  instances;  that  his 
wish  of  longer  concealment  proeeeds,  not  firom 
neeessi^,  but  from  a  libertine  spirit;  in  short^ 
Helen,  that  I  haye  been  for  a  week  the  creature 
of  his  pleasure^  but  that  he  never  really  loved 
me ;  that  his  heart  rested  with  me  for  an  hour, 
and  has  now  gone  on  to  others." 

As  she  spoke^  she  sank  again  into  her  chair, 
and  dasping  her  hands  together  as  they  rested 
on  her  knee^  fiiced  her  eyes  npon  the  ground 
during  a  moment  or  two  of  bitter  thougfat. 

The  other  lady  advanced  toward  her,  and 
after  gazing  at  her  for  a  minute^  she  kissed  her 
beautüul  brow  i^fectionately,  saying,  **  Nerer« 
theleas,  Caroline,  he  does  love  you.  He  is  a 
libertine  by  habit,  Caroline^  I  trust  not  a  liber« 
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tine  in  beart;  and  I  see  in  every  line  that  he 
writes  to  you  that  he  loves  you  still,  and  always 
will  love  you.     It  is  my  belief,  dear  Caroline, 
that  if  you  bebave  well  to  bim  now,  firmly, 
thougb  kindly,  gently,  though  decidedly;  if 
you  yield  nothing  either  to  love,  or  importunitjr, 
or  remonstrance,  but  teil  bim  that  you  now  bid 
him  farewell  for  ever  if  he  so  chooses  it,  and 
that  you  will  never  either  see  bim  or  bear  from 
him,  or  write  to  him,  tili  he  comes  openly  aiS 
your  husband,  and  gives  you  the  same  tows, 
and  assurance  of  future  afFection,  and  good 
conduct,  that  he  did  at  first — it  is  my  firm  oon* 
viction,  I  say,  that  the  love  for  you  which  I  see 
is  still  strong  within  him,  the  only  good  thiog 
perhaps  in  bis  beart,  will  bring  him  back  to 
you  at  last.     Passion  may  lead  him  astray, 
folly  may  get  the  better  of  reason,  evil  babits 
may  rule  him  for  a  time;  but  the  memoryof 
your  sweetness,  and  your  beauty,  and  your 
firmness,  and  your  gentleness,  will  come  back 
upon  bis  mind,  even  in  the  society  of  the  gay» 
the  light,  and  the  profligate,  and  will  seem  like 
a  diamond  beside  false  stones.'' 
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<'  Hudh,  husb,  hush  ! "  said  the  younger 
lady,  blushing  deeply  — "  I  must  not  hear  such 
praises,  Helen :  praises  that  I  do  not  deserve/' 

^^  Nay,  my  dear  cliild,  I  speak  but  what  I 
mean,"  replied  the  Lady  Helen  —  "I  say  that 
the  recollection  of  you  and  your  young  fresh 
beauty,  and  your  generous  mind,  will  re^ 
tum  to  his  remembrance,  my  Caroline^  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  even  the  most 
opposite;  in  the  midst  of  yarious  enjoyments^ 
in  the  heated  revel,  and  in  the  idle  pageant; 
when  lonely  in  his  cliamber,  when  suffering 
distress,  or  pain,  or  illness ;  amidst  the  reverses 
and  the  strife^  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  and 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  will  remember  you 
and  love  you  still.  That  memory  will  be,  tO 
him,  as  a  sweet  tune  that  we  bave  loved  in  our 
youth,  the  recollection  of  which  brings  with  it 
always  visions  of  the  only  joys  that  we  have 
known  without  alloy.  But  still,  remember» 
Caroline,  that  the  condition  on  which  this  is  to 
be  obtained,  the  condition  on  which  his  recol^ 
lection  of  you  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  precious 
äntidote  to  the  evils  of  his  heart,  is,  that  you 
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now  act  towards  him  with  firmness  and  with 
dignity.*' 

**  But  soppose,  dear  lady/'  said  the  other, 
<^  that  he  were  to  ask  me  to  remain  with  hmiy 
still  conoealing  our  marriage.  Nay,  look  not 
terrified — I  am  not  gomg  to  do  it.  I  have 
told  yoa  bow  I  am  going  to  act,  and,  on  my 
honour,  I  will  keep  to  my  determinatioD.  I 
only  ask  you  wbat  you  think  would  then  be  the 
oonsequences?" 

**  Destniction  both  to  you  and  to  him,**  re- 
plied  the  Lady  Helen :  ^^he  would  never  look 
npon  yon  entirely  as  bis  wife^  he  wonld  nefer 
treat  you  entirely  as  such.  You  would  dwdl 
with  bim  almost  as  a  ooncubine. —  Yorgm 
me,  but  it  must  be  spoken.  —  He  wouM  grow 
tired  of  your  beaut^,  weary  of  your  sociecy; 
your  virtues  would  be  lost  upon  him,  becausehe 
would  See  that  finnness  was  not  amongst  tfaem, 
and  he  would  not  respect  you  because  yoa  had 
not  respected  yourself.  There  is  somethin^ 
Caroline,  in  the  State  and  dignity,  if  I  may  ao 
call  it,  which  surrounds  a  virtuous  married  wo- 
man,  that  lias  a  great  e£fect  upon  her  husbandf 
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ay,  and  a  great  efiect  upon  herseif.  Tbere  is 
not  one  man,  Caroline,  out  of  a  miUion,  wfao 
has  genuine  nobility  of  heart  enou^  to  stand 
the  test  of  a  long  concealed  private  marriage. 
I  never  saw  but  one,  Caroline^  and  I  have 
mmgied  with  almost  eveiy  scene  of  human  life^ 
and  Seen  the  world  with  almost  all  ita  faces. 
Howeyer,  here,  there  can  be  no  cause  which 
shottld  justly  induce  you  to  consent  to  live  with 
him  under  such  circumstances,  and  tbere  are  a 
thottsand  causes  to  prevent  you  from  so  doing. 
If  you  were  to  do  it,  you  would  lose  your  re* 
spect  for  yoursel^  and  how  then  could  you  ex- 
pect  that  he  would  retain  any  for  you  ?'' 

The  Gonversation  was  some  time  protracted 
in  the  same  tone,  and  nearly  a  whole  hour  was 
thus  passed  ere  the  younger  lady  was  dressed 
and  ready  to  accompany  her  firiend  to  break« 
&st. 

Mpnsieur  Plessis  was  there  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  tabl^  treating  bis  fidr  guests  not  exactly 
as  his  equals,  but  yet  behaving  not  at  all  as 
an  Englishman,  under  such  circumstancesyoould 
have  demeaned  himself.    He  was  polite,  atten- 
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tive,  deferential;  but  he  was  still  Monsieur 
Plessis  in  his  own  bouse.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  he  furnished  them  with  was 
amply  paid  for ;  but  yet  he  had  an  air  of  con- 
ferring  a  favour,  and  indeed  feit  that  he  did 
so  when  he  received  them  into  his  dwelling  at 
all.  There  was  thus  an  airof  gallantry  miiigled 
with  his  respectfulness,  a  sweet  smile  that  bent 
his  lips  when  he  pressed  either  of  them  to 
their  food,  a  courteous  and  afifable  lock  when 
he  greeted  them  for  the  first  time  that  day, 
all  of  which  spoke  that  Monsieur  Plessis  feit 
that  he  was  laying  them  under  an  Obligation, 
and  wished  to  do  it  in  tlie  most  graceful 
manner  possible.  The  breakfast  table  was 
beautifully  laid  out,  with  damask  linen  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  more  silver  than  was  usually 
displayed  at  that  day  even  in  families  of  dis- 
tinction.  Both  theladies  seated  themselves;  and 
Plessis  was  proceeding  to  reconimend  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  chocolate  which  had  ever  been 
brought  from  Portugal — at  least  so  he  assured 
them — when  the  eider  lady  interrupted  its 
praises  by  saying,   "Had  we  not  better  wait 
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a  little,  Monsieur  Plessis,  for  the  young  lady 
vhom  we  saw  yesterday  ?" 

Plessis,  howeyer,  put  bis  finger  on  bis  large 
nose,  saying,  **  Her  breakfast  will  be  taken  to 
her  in  her  cbambery  Miladi.     There  are  mys- 
teries  in  all  things,  as  you  well  kuow.     Now 
bere  you  are ;  and  there  are  nine  or  ten  gentle- 
men  meet  at  my  bouse  every  night,  froxn  whom 
I  am  obliged  to  bide   tbat  you  are  in   the 
place  at  alL     Here  is  this  young  lady,  who,  it 
seems,  I  sbould  bave  concealed  from  you  in  the 
same  way :  only  I  could  not  refuse  to  let  you  see 
berandspeak  to  her  yesterday,  in  order  tbat 
you  might  be  kind  to  her  on  board  the  ship ; 
for  she  is  to  go  in  the  ship  with  you,  you  know, 
and  she  seems  quite  belpless,  and  not  aceustomed 
to  all  these  things.     When  the   worthy  gen* 
llemen  found  tbat  the   ship  was  not  to  sail 
last  ni^ht,  they  were  in  a  great  embarrassment, 
and  charged  me  strictiy  not  to  let  her  see  any 
one  tili  the  ship  sailed ;  and  I  find  they  have  put 
a  man  to  watch  on  both  sides  of  the  bouse,  eo 
tbat  no  one  can  go  out  or  come  in  without  being 
Seen.    They  told  me  nothing  about  it;  and  that 
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was  uncivil;  but,  however,  I  most  keep  her 
to  her  own  room;  for  the  man  that  theyleft 
in  the  house  with  my  consent  to  keep  guaid 
over  her  watches  sbarply  also.** 

The  eider  lady  said  nothing,  but  the  ooloar 
of  the  younger  heightened  a  good  deal  at  tfak 
detail,  and  she  started  up  indignantly  as  sooii 
as  Plessis  had  finished,  exdaiming,  ^  Non« 
sense,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thingl  — 
You  a  man  of  honour  and  gallantry,''  she  oon- 
tinued,  with  a  gay  smile,  such  as  had  oooe 
been  common  to  her  countenance»  passing  over 
it  for  a  moment  —  <*  you  a  man  of  honour  and 
gallantry,  Monisieur  Plessis,  consenting  to  see  a 
lady  discourteously  used  and  maltreated  in  yoor 
house,  and  a  stranger  put  as  a  spy  upon  you  in 
your  own  dwelling.  Fie !  For  shame  I  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing !  I  shall  go  immediatdy 
to  her  with  your  oompliments,  and  ask  her  to 
come  to  break&st.  And  let  me  see  if  this  tspj 
upon  you  will  dare  to  stop  me." 

<'  Oh  no,  Miladi,*'  repliied  Plessis,  <<  he  is 
not  a  spy  upon  me;  but  I  said  myself  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  young  lady  bdng 
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detained ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  my  business» 
and  should  not  be  done  by  my  people;  that 
they  might  have  the  rooms  at  the  west  corner 
of  the  house  if  they  liked,  but  that  I  woald  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  beseech  you,  dear  lady," 
he  coDtinued,  seeing  Caroline  moving  towards 
the  door  —  "I  beseech  you,  do  not  meddle;  for 
tbis  is  a  very  dangerous  and  bad  business,  and 
I  fear  it  will  end  ill.  — Nay,  nay  !  "  and  spring- 
ing  towards  the  door  he  placed  himself  between 
it  and  the  lady,  bowing  lowly,  with  his  band 
lipon  his  heart,  and  exciaiming,  ^^  Humbly  on 
my  knees  I  kiss  your  beautiful  feet,  and  beseech 
you  not  to  meddle  with  this  bad  business." 

"  A  very  bad  business,  indeed,"  said  Caro- 
line, '<  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  am 
going  to  meddle,  Monsieur  Plessis.  Do  me 
the  favour  of  getting  out  of  my  way.  I  thought 
you  were  a  man  of  gallantry  and  spirit,  Mon« 
sieur  Plessis.  —  I  am  determined ;  so  diere  is 
no  use  in  opposing  me.'* 

Plessis  shrugged  up  his  Shoulders,  bowed  his 
head  low,  and  with  a  look  which  said  as  plainly 
as  any  look  could  say,  "  I  see  there  is  never  any 
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use  of  opposing  a  woman,"  he  suffered  the  fair 
lady  to  pass  out,  while  her  friend  remained  sit- 
ting  thoughtfully  at  the  table. 

The  lady  whom  we  have  called  Caroline 
walked  quietly  along  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
house  tili  she  came  to  a  spot  where  a  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor  was  sittingon  a  large  diest, 
with  his  elbowB  on  bis  two  knees,  and  his  chin 
on  his  two  hands,  looking  very  mach  wearied 
with  his  watch,  and  swinging  one  of  bis  feet 
backwards  and  forwards  disoonsolalely.  Tliere 
was  a  door  farther  on,  and  towards  it  the  lady 
walked;  but  found  that  it  was  locked,  though  the 
key  was  on  the  outside.  The  sailor  personage 
had  Started  up  as  she  passed,  and  then  gated 
at  her  proceedings  with  no  small  surprise;  bat 
as  she  laid  her  band  upon  the  lock,  he  came 
forward  saying,  *^  Ma'am,  what  do  you  want 
there?" 

"  I  want,"  replied  the  lady,  tuming  round 
and  looking  at  bim  from  head  to  foot,  *^  merely 
to  call  this  young  lady  to  breakfast.  Be  so 
good  as  to  open  the  door:  the  lock  is  rather 
stiff." 
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She  spoke  so  eompletely  wlth  the  tone  of 
calm  authoiity,  that  the  man  did  not  eyen  hesi- 
tate,  but  opened  the  door  wide,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  she  had  some  right  to  enter.  The 
lady  was  abont  to  go  in ;  but  suddenly  a  fiseling 
irf'apprebension  seized  her,  lest  the  man  shouid 
shut  the  door  and  lock  it  upon  her  also ;  and 
pausing  in  the  doorway  she  addressed  Lady 
Laura,  who  we  need  scarcely  teil  the  reader 
was  within,  *^  I  have  come  to  ask  you,"  she 
Said,  ^if  yon  will  go  with  me  to  breakfast" 

"  Oh,  gladly,  gladly  I  '*  cried  the  poor  girl, 
darting  forward  and  holding  out  her  hands  to 
her ;  and  Caroline^  drawing  one  fair  arm  through 
her  own,  led  her  onward  to  the  room  where 
she  had  le&.  the  Lady  Helen. 

The  man  paused  and  hesitated,  and  then  fol- 
lowed  the  two  ladies  along  the  passage;  but 
before  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  was 
Said,  Caroline  had  whispered  to  her  companion, 
**  It  is  already  done:  I  have  had  an  answer  to 
my  Dote  whieh  went  in  the  same  packet,  so  that 
the  place  of  your  detention  is  now  certainly 
known  to  those  who  will  not  fail  to  send  you  aid." 
M  2 
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The  bright  joy  that  came  up  in  the  eyes  of 
Laura  might  very  well  have  betrayed  to  the 
man  who  guarded  her,  had  he  seen  her  &ce^ 
that  slie  had  received  more  intelligence  than 
his  .employers  could  have  wished«  He  fol- 
lowed,  however,  at  some  distance,  without  takr 
ing  any  notice ;  and  seeming  to  think  it  enough 
to  watch  her  movements,  and  prevent  her  egress 
from  the  house,  he  seated  himself  again  near 
the  door  of  the  Chamber  where  breakfast  had 
been  prepared,  while  Laura  and  her  fair  com- 
panion  entered  the  room. 

They  found  the  Lady  Helen  and  Monsieur 
Plessis  in  eager  conversation,  the  lady  having 
just  announced  to  him  her  intention  of  de- 
laying  their  departure  tili  another  day ;  and  he, 
who  was,  in  fact,  part  proprietor  of  the  vessel 
which  was  to  bear  them  to  France,  and  was 
actuated  by  very  different  views,  urging  her 
eagerly  to  follow  her  first  intention  of  sailing 
that  night.  He  made  represen.tations  of  all 
sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  were  to 
arise  from  the  delay ;  the  two  ladies  were  likely 
to  be  arrested ;  he  was  likely  to  be  ruiued ;  the 
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master  of  the  ship  would  sail  without  them; 
and^  in  short,  every  thing  was  represented  as 
about  to  bappen  which  could  induce  them  to 
täke  their  departure  with  all  speed. 

The  Lady  Helen,  however,  was  resolute. 
She  replied  that  from  what  she  had  heard 
in  London,  she  was  convinced  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  whatsoever  of  their  even  being 
inqoired  after,  and  mach  less  of  their  being 
arrested ;  that  bis  ruin  was  only  likely  to  be  a 
consequence  of  the  arrest,  and  therefore  that 
was  dispoaed  of.  Then  again,  in  regard  to 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  sailing  without  them, 
she  fiaid  that  was  improbable,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  thereby  lose  the  large  sum  he  was  to 
receive,  botb  for  bringing  them  thither  and 
taking  them  back. 

Now  though  Monsieur  Plessis  was,  in  bis  way, 
a  veiy  eourageous  and  determined  person,  who 
in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  could  take  his 
own  part  very  vigorously,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  successfuUy,  yet  he  was  much  feebler  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady,  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  three  to  one,  they  certainly  made 
M  3 
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him  do  any  thing  they  liked.  The  oonae- 
quence  was,  tbat  Laura  was  permitted  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  that  day  with  the  two  accidental 
tenants  of  Monsieur  Flessis's  bouse ;  and  not  a 
little  comfort,  indeed,  was  üiat  pennission  to 
her. 

It  was  a  moment  when  any  socie^  would 
have  been  a  great  consolation  and  relief.  Bot 
there  was  in  the  two  ladies  with  whom  sbe 
was  now  associated  for  the  time  moch  more  to 
interest  and  to  please.  The  manners  of  eacb 
were  of  the  highest  tone ;  the  person  of  each  was 
highly  pleasing;  and  when  Laura  tumed  to  tbe 
Lady  Helen,  and  marked  the  gentle  pensi^e- 
ness  of  her  beautiful  countenance,  listened  to 
the  highy  pure,  noble  words  that  hung  upon  her 
lips,  and  marked  the  deep  feelings  which  existed 
beneath  an  exterior  that  people  sometimes 
thought  cold,  the  rememlnrance  of  her  own 
mother  rose  up  before  her,  and  she  feit  a  sort 
of  clinging  yeamtng  towards  a  being  who  re- 
sembled  her  in  so  many  respects* 

With  the  younger  lady,  too,  she  had  many  a 
thought  and  many  a  feeling  in  conunon.    Caro- 
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liiie  was  a  few  years  older  than  herseif,  and 
eyidently  more  acquainted  with  the  world ;  but 
tbere  were  deep  strong  feelings  apparent  in 
e?ery  Word  she  uttered  —  a  thoughtfulness  (if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves)  which  blended 
with  an  air  of  carelessness  —  a  deptb,  to  be  seen 
eren  through  occasional  lightness,  which  was 
only  like  a  profound  river  rippied  by  a  rapid 
breeze.  Ea^h  had  subjects  for  thought ;  each 
had  more  or  less  matter  for  grief  or  apprehen- 
äon;  but  each  found  relief  in  the  socrety  of  the 
other;  and  the  day  passed  over  more  happily 
than  Laura  could  have  imagined  it  would  have 
done  in  such  circumstances. 

Towards  evening,  indeed,  she  became  anxious 
and  apprehensive,  for  no  attempt  to  deliver  her 
bad,  apparently,  been  made,  and  she  had  been 
warned  that  she  was  to  embark  for  France  that 
night.  From  this  apprehension,  however,  the 
Lady  Helen  speedily  relieved  her,  by  assuring 
her  that  there  was  no  other  ship  to  convey  her 
but  that  which  was  hired  to  take  herseif  and 
her  young  firiend  to  France,  and  that  they  had 
M  4 
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determined  upon  putting  off  their  departure  tili 
the  succeeding  night« 

About  the  same  hour,  however,  Caroline 
became  uneasy  and  agitated.  She  rose  often ; 
she  looked  often  at  her  watcli ;  she  gazed 
out  from  the  window;  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  sky ;  and  in  the  end  she  retired  for  a 
time  to  her  own  Chamber,  and  returned  shortly 
after,  dressed  for  going  out,  with  a  short  black 
cloak  richly  trimmed  cast  over  her  Shoulders, 
and  a  silk  hood,  stiffened  with  whalebone  and 
deeply  fringed  with  lace,  covering  her  head  and 
the  greatest  part  of  her  face. 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  take  with  you,  my 
dear  child,  to  show  you  the  way?'*  said  the 
Lady  Helen. 

"  No  one,  sweet  lady,"  replied  the  other. 
"  While  you  were  away  from  me  in  London  I 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  explore  eveiy 
path  round  this  house,  and  the  place  is  so  dis- 
tinctiy  marked,  that  neither  he  nor  I  can  misp- 
take  it." 

Lady  Helen  looked  in  her  face  for  a  raoment 
with  an  expression  somewhat  sad  as  well  as 
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inquiriDg;  and  her  beautiftil  companion^  as  if 
comprehending  at  once  what  she  meaiit^  ad- 
yanced  quietly  towards  her,  knelt  on  the  foot- 
stool  at  her  feet,  and  pntting  her  two  handa  in 
hers,  she  said,  ^*  I  promise  you  most  solemnly, 
dearestladj — most  solemnly  and  firmly  do  I 
promise,  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  in 
any  one  of  the  resolutions  which  I  have  taken 
with  your  advice/V 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,  ihank  you,"  eried 
the  eider  lady  —  '*  thank  you  for  giving  me  the 
prospect,  Caroline,  of  seeing  you  ultimately 
happy.  But  oh,  do  notbe  late,  my  sweet  child. 
Retom  to  us  soon.  The  country  is  in  a  dis- 
tracted  State — the  hour  is  very  late.  You  see 
it  is  already  growing  dusk." 

'*  I  will  retum  as  soon  as  I  can,''  replied 
Caroline,  and  left  the  room. 

The  man  who  was  still  on  watch  in  the  pas- 
sage  looked  at  her  attentively  but  said  nothing ; 
and  Plessis,  who  was  at  the  door  speaking  to 
two  ship  boys,  said  merely,  "  It  is  very  cold 
and  very  late,  Madame.  I  wonder  you  don't 
get  cold  with  such  late  walks." 
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She  made  no  reply,  but  went  oa ;  and  tak- 
ing  OBye  or  two  turns  through  the  tortttous 
lanes  in  the  neighbourhood,  arriyed  at  a  spot 
where  a  small  obelisk  of  no  very  graceM  form 
or  great  dimensions,  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  roady  marked  the  boundary  of  foar  distinct 
parishes.  She  paused  there  for  a  moment^  and 
leaned  upon  the  landmark  as  if  from  ätigue, 
weakness,  or  agitation.  The  light  was  now 
dim,  but  it  was  not  yet  dark ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment  or  two  she  saw  a  figure  sq)pear  suddenlj 
in  the  lane  before  her. 

It  advanced  rapidly  towards  her,  and  she 
pressed  her  band  tight  upon  her  heart.  One 
might  have  heard  it  throbbing.  The  gentleman 
came  on  with  a  pace  like  lightning,  and  held 
out  bis  band  towards  her.  She  gave  bim  her 
band  but  turned  away  her  head;  and  after 
gazing  on  her  for  a  moment,  he  drew  her  gendy 
to  his  bosom»  saying,  <^  One  kiss  at  least,  my 
Caroline." 

She  did  not  refuse  it,  and  he  pressed  her 
warmly  to  his  heart.     There  was  a  moment's 
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aüeno^  and  theo  bis  arms  relaxed  tbeir  hold, 
and  he  exdaimed,  '*  Oh  Heaven  !" 

He  then  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  walked 
on  witb  her. 

"  Oh,  Caroline,**  he  said  at  length,  "  would 
that  you  did  know  how  I  love  you  !** 

"  If  I  did  know,  Sherbrooke,"  she  replied, 
^^  that  you  really  did  love  me,  it  would  make 
me  iär,  far  happier  than  I  am.  But  how  can 
I  believe  it,  Sherbrooke  ?  how  can  I  believe 
it?" 

'^  Is  it,**  he  demanded,  ^'  is  it  because  I  have 
asked  you  to  conceal  our  marriage  a  little 
longer?  is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  doubt 
my  love  ?  Is  it  for  that  reason  that  you  have 
come  over  to  England,  risking  all  and  every 
thing,  affecting  my  iate  in  ways  that  you  have 
no  idea  of  ?     Is  it  for  this,  Caroline?" 

Tbere  was  a  pause  for  several  minutes,  and 
at  length  she  answered,  — 

**  Not  entirely.  There  may  have  been  many 
reasons,  Sherbrooke,  joined  therewith.  There 
were  many  that  I  stated  in  my  letters  to 
you.     There  were  others  that  you  might  have 
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imagined.  Was  it  imnatural  that  I  should  wbh 
to  See  my  husband  ?  was  it  unnatural  I  should 
believe  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me?  As 
I  told  you,  the  circumstances  were  changed; 
my  father  was  dead ;  I  had  none  to  protect  me 
in  France;  the  Lady  Helen  was  Coming  to 
England,  When  she  was  gone,  I  was  left  quite 
alone.  But  oh,  Sherbrooke,  teil  me,  teil  me, 
what  cause  have  I  had  to  believe  that  you  love 
me?     Have  you  not  neglected  me  ?     Have  you 

not  forgotten  me?     Have  you  not- " 

«  Never,  never,  Caroline ! "  he  cried  vehe- 
mently  —  "  in  my  wildest  follies,  in  my  rashest 
acts,  I  have  thought  of  you  and  loved  you,    I 
have  remembered  you  with  affection,  and  with 
grief,  and  with  tenderness.     Memory,  sad  me- 
mory,  has  come  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
maddest  efforts  for  gaiety,  and  cast  me  into  a 
fit  of  deep,  anxious,  sorrowful,  repentant,  re- 
morseful  thought,  which  I  could  not  shake  off:  it 
seemed  as  if  some  vengeful  spirit  seized  upon  me 
for  its  prey,  and  dinned  in  my  ears  the  name  of 
love  and  Caroline,   tili  my  heart  was  nearly 
broken." 
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''  And  tbe  moment  after,"  she  said,  *^  what 
was  it^  Sherbrooke,  that  you  did?  Did  you  sit 
down  and  write  to  Caroline)  to  her  who  was 
giving  every  thought  to  you  ?  or  did  you  fly  to 
the  side  of  some  gay  coquette  to  dissipate  such 
painful  thoughts  in  her  society?  or  did  you  fly 
to  worse,  Sherbrooke?" 

He  was  silent.  ^^  Sherbrooke,"  she  added 
after  a  time,  "  I  wish  not  to  reproach  you. 
All  I  wish  is  to  justiiy  myself,  and  the  firm 
unchangeable  resolution  whicli  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take.  I  haye  alwajrs  tried  to  close 
my  ears  against  every  thing  that  might  make 
me  think  less  highly  of  him  I  love.  But  tales 
would  reach  me  —  tales  most  painful  to  hear; 
and  at  length  I  was  told  that  you  were  abso- 
lately  on  the  eve  of  wedding  another.*' 

'*  They  told  you  fidse !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  wildly  and  vehemently  —  "  who- 
ever  said  so  lied.  I  have  been  culpable,  and  am 
culpable,  Caroline ;  but  not  to  that  extent  I 
never  dreamed  of  wedding  her.  Did  I  notknow 
it  could  not  be?  But  you  speak  of  your  reso- 
lutions.    Let  me  know  what  they  are  at  once  ! 
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To  declare  all,  I  suppose !     Publicly  to  pro- 
duce  the  proofi  of  our  marrtage!      To  aa- 
noanoe    to    my  &ther»    alieady    exasperated 
against  me,  that  in  this,  too»  I  have  offended 
bim !    To  call  down  even  upon  your  own  bead 
tbe  revenge  of  a  man  who  bas  never  yet»  in  lifi^ 
gone  witbout  ic !     To  teil  all  —  all,  in  sbort  ?'' 
**  No,  no,  no,  ^lerbrod^e  I"  sbe  said  —  "  I 
am  going    to  da  none  of  all  diese  tbingB. 
Angry  and  tbwarted,  yon  do  not  do  that  jus- 
tice to  your  wife  wbicb  yon  ou^L    You  qteik» 
Sberbrooke»  as  if  you  did  not  Imow  me.    I 
will  do  none  of  these  tbings.    You  do  not 
cboose  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  wi£e.    Yoa 
are  angry  at  my  bavii^  come  to  £ngland.    I 
will  not  announoe  our  marriage  tili  die  last 
moment.     I  will  not  publisb  it  tili  my  dying 
bour,  unless  I  be  driven  to  it  by  some  terrible 
circumstanee.    I  will  return  to  Franoe.    I  "wH 
live  as  tbe  widow  of  a  man  tbat  I  bave  iored. 
Bat  I  will  never  see  you  more»  Sherbrooke^ 
I  will  never  bear  from  you  more,  I  will  never 
write  to  you  more,  tili  you  come  openly  and 
straigbtforwardly  to  daim  me  as  your  vife  in 
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the  face  of  all  the  world.  Wfaenever  you  de- 
dare  me  tx>  be  your  wife^  I  will  do  all  the  duties 
of  a  wife:  I  will  be  obedient  to  yonr  will,  not 
alone  from  duty  but  from  love ;  but  tili  yoa 
do  acknowlec^  me  as  your  wife,  yoa  can  plead 
HO  title  to  sach  Submission." 

^Ah,  Caroline/'  r^lied  Lord  Sberbrooke, 
"yoa  speak  well  and  wisely,  bat  coldly  too. 
You  can  easily  resign  the  man  that  you  onoe 
loTed.  It  costs  you  but  little  to  gWe  him  over 
to  bis  owB  course ;  to  afford  him  no  solaoe,  no 
consojatiop,  no  advioe ;  to  deprive  bim  of  that 
communication,  whicfa,  distant  as  it  was,  might 
haTe  sayed  him  from  roany  an  error.  It  costs 
yoa  nothing  to  pronounce  such  words  as  you 
have  spoken,  and  to  sever  our  fate  ibr  ever/* 

"  It  is  you  that  sever  it,"  she  replied,  in  a 
sad  and  reproachful  tone.  '^  Sherbrooke,  Sher- 
brooke^  you  do  me  wrong — you  know  yon  do  me 
wrong —  Oh,  how  great  wrong !  Do  you  think 
I  have  shed  no  tears  ?  Do  you  think  my  heart 
has  not  been  wrang?  Do  you  think  my  hours 
have  not  passed  in  anguish,  my  days  in  sadness, 
«nd  my  nights  in  we^ing  ?     Oh,  Sherbrooke, 
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since  you  left  me,  what  has  been  my  £ate?  To 
watch  for  some  weeks  the  death-bed  of  a 
father,  from  whose  mind  the  light  had  already 
departed ;  to  sorrow  over  bis  tomb ;  to  watch 
the  long  days  for  the  coming  of  my  husband  ^ 
of  the  husband  whom  all  had  doubted,  all  had 
condemned  bat  my  own  weak  heart,  whose 
vows  of  amendment  I  had  believed,  to  whose 
entreaties  I  had  yielded^  even  to  that  rasihest 
of  all  acts,  a  secret  marriage;  to  find  him 
delay  bis  coming  from  day  to  day,  and  to  see 
die  sun  that  rose  upon  me  in  solitary  sadness 
go  down  in  grief ;  to  lose  the  hope  that  cheered 
me;  to  look  for  bis  letters  as  the  next  boon; 
to  read  them  and  to  weep  over  them ;  to  re- 
main  in  exile  not  only  from  my  native  land, 
but  also  from  him  to  whom  I  had  given  cveiy 
feeling  of  my  heart,  to  whom  I  had  yielded  all 
that  a  virtuous  woman  can  yield;  to  remain  in 
a  Strange  court  to  which  I  had  no  longer  any 
tie,  in  which  I  had  no  longer  any  protector; 
and  every  time  I  heard  bis  name  mentioned,  to 
hear  it  connected  with  some  tale  of  scandal»  or 
stigmatised   for  some  new  act  of  vice;  and 
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worse,  worse  than  all,  Sherbrooke,  to  be  sought, 
idl j  soughty  by  men  that  I  despised,  or  bated,  or 
was  indifferent  to,  and  forbad  to  say  the  words 
which  would  have  ended  their  pursuit  at  once, 
^  I  am  älready  a  wife.'  Sherbrooke,  you  have 
given  me  months  and  months  of  misery  already. 
I  weep  not  now,  even  with  the  thought  of 
parting  from  you  for  ever;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  fountain  of  my  tears  is  dried  up  and 
exbausted.  Oh,  Sherbrooke,  when  first  I  knew 
you,  who  was  so  blithe  and  joyous  as  royseif? 
and  now  what  have  you  made  me  ?  " 

He  was  much  moved,  and  was  about  to 
speak;  but  she  held  up  her  band  beseechingly 
and  said,  ^<  Let  me  go  on,  let  me  go  on.  You 
said  it  costs  me  little  to  act  as  I  proposed  to  act. 
Think,  Sherbrooke,  think  what  it  does  really 
cost  me.  Even  were  I  all  selfishness,  how  bitter 
is  the  part  that  I  have  assigned  myself  to  play  ! 
To  pass  my  time  in  solitude,  without  the 
pleasures  of  youth  and  gaiety ;  debarring  my- 
self from  all  the  advantages  of  an  unmarried 
woman,  yet  without  the  name,  the  blessings, 
the  Station,  the  dignity  of  a  wife ;  voluntarily 
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depriving  myself  of  every  sort  of  consolation, 
relinquishing  even  hope.  Bat  if  I  am  not  al* 
togcther  selfish,  Sherbrooke  —  and  you  have  no 
cause  to  say  I  am  so — if,  as  you  know  toowell} 
there  is  deep  and  permanent,  and  pure  and  true 
affection  for  you  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
judge  what  the  after-hours  of  life  will  be,  judge 
what  a  long  dreary  lapse  lies  before  me,  between 
the  present  instant  and  the  grave." 

Sherbrooke  was  moved,  and  again  and  again 
he  assured  her  that  he  loved  her  more  than 
any  other  being  upon  earth  ;  and  the  convers* 
ation  continued  for  nearly  half  an  bour  longer. 
He  begged  her  to  stay  with  him  in  England, 
still  concealing  their  marriage;  he  pressedher 
in  every  way  to  break  her  resolution ;  he  urged 
her,  if  it  were  but  for  one  week,  to  remain  with 
hini,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  could  not 
make  arrangements  to  render  their  marriage 
public.  But  she  remembered  her  resolation, 
and  held  to  it  firraly,  and  even  rejected  that 
last  proposal,  fearing  consequences  equally  dan« 
gerous  to  herseif  and  to  him.  Opposition  began 
to  make  him  angry ;  he  entered  not  into  her 
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reasons;  he  saw  not  the  strength  of  her  motives; 
he  spoke  some  harsh  and  unkind  words  which 
caused  her  to  weep,  and  then  again  he  was 
grieved  at  baving  pained  her,  and  kissed  the 
tears  away,  and  urged  and  argued  again.  Still 
she  remained  firm,  however,  and  again  he  be- 
came  irritated. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  both  Caroline  and 
her  hQsband  heard  the  sound  of  feet  approach- 
ing  them  on  both  sides ;  and  though  it  seemed 
that  the  people  who  were  Coming  from  the 
direction  of  Plessis's  house,  walked  lightly  and 
with  caotion,  yet  there  were  evidently  many  of 
them,  and  Caroline  became  alarmed  for  her 
husband. 

"ITie  people  are  Coming  from  the  house, 
Sherbrooke,"  she  cried — "  they  must  not,  oh, 
they  must  not  find  you  here  ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  *'  he  demanded  sharply. 

"  Oh,  becaiise  they  are  a  dangerous  and  a 
desperate  set,"  she  said — "  bent,  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  upon  bloody  and  terrible 
schemes.  Me  they  will  let  pa&s,  but  I  fear  for 
you  • —  the  very  name  of  your  father  would  be 
N  2 
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sufficient  to  destroy  you  with  them.  We  mast 
part,  indeed  we  must  part !  '* 

^^  And  can  you,  Caroline,"  he  demanded,  still 
lingering  but  speaking  in  a  bitter  and  irritated 
tone,  angry  alike  with  himself,  and  her,  and 
with  the  interniption  —  "  can  you  hold  to  your 
eold  and  cruel  resolution,  now  ?  " 

"  I  can,  I  must,  Sherbrooke,**  she  replied  — 
*<  nothing  shall  shake  me." 

"  Well  then  be  it  so  I "  he  answered  sharply, 
and  tuming  away  walked  rapidly  up  the  lane. 

Caroline  stood,  for  a  Single  instant,  on  tfae 
spot  where  he  left  her ;  but  then  all  the  feel- 
ings,  with  which  she  had  struggled  during  the 
whole  of  that  painful  conversation  with  her 
husband,  seemed  to  break  loose  upon  ber  at 
once  and  overpower  her.  Her  head  grew  giddjr, 
a  weary  faintness  seemed  to  come  over  her  heait, 
and  she  sank,  uiiconscious,  on  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  six  or  seven  men  came 
quickly  up. 

^<  Here's  a  woman  murdered,'*  cried  one, 
^^  and  the  fellow  that  did  it  is  off  up  the  lane.*' 

A  few  hasty  exclamatioQS  of  surprise  and 
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pity  followed,  and  then  another  man  exclaimed 
in  a  hasty  and  impatient  tone^  '*  Take  her  up 
in  your  anns,  Jim,  and  bring  her  along.  Per- 
haps  we  may  find  this  Messenger  the  boy  talked 
of,  and  the  murderer  together ;  bat  let  us  make 
haste,  or  we  shall  lose  both." 

^^Mind,"  Said  another,  speaking  almost  at 
tbe  same  dme,  ^^  don't  knock  the  messenger's 
bnuns  out.  We  will  just  take  and  plant  him 
in  the  marsh,  tie  his  arms,  and  put  him  up  to 
the  arm-pits.  The  boys  will  find  him  there, 
wfaen  they  come  to  drive  back  the  cattla  — 
Tbe  lady  don't  seem  quite  dead,  I  think." 

^  Bring  her  along,  bring  her  along,**  cried 
another  voice — ^  we  shall  miss  all  if  you  are  so 
slow;"  and  thos  speaking,  the leader  of  the  party 
quickened  his  pace^  while  the  others,  having 
raised  the  lady  from  the  ground,  bore  her  on- 
ward  towards  the  end  of  the  lane. 


N  3 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

We  liave  Said  that  Wilton  Brown  paused  and 
gazed  through  the  mist  at  the  figure  of  a  man 
advancing  towards  bim,  and  to  the  reader  it 
need  not  be  told  who  the  person  was  that  thus 
came  forward.  To  Wilton,  however,  the  con- 
viction  was  brought  more  slowly;  for  tbough 
he  had  heard  the  sound  of  a  familiär  voice,  yet 
it  seemed  so  improbable  that  voice  should  be 
the  voice  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  that  the  idea 
never  Struck  him,  tili  the  figure  became  so  dis* 
tinct  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt. 

"  Good  God,  Sherbrooke  I "  he  exdahned, 
advancing  towards  him  at  length  —  '<  can  it  be 
you?" 

"  And  I  niay  well  ask,  Wilton,  if  it  be  you," 
Said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  a  tone  so  sharp  and 
angry,  so  unlike  bis  usual  voice  and  manner  of 
speaking,  that  Wilton  drew  back  astonisMi 
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imagining  that  he  had  given  bis  friend  some  un- 
known  offence*  But  Lord  Sherbrooke  grasped 
bis  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Hark  I  Tbere  they  are  ! 
They  are  close  upon  us,  Wilton  !  I  have 
fallen  in  with  a  nestof  Jacobites,  I  fancy,  ready 
for  an  outbreak,  and  they  are  after  me.  Have 
youany  arms?" 

"  Here  are  plenty  of  pistols,  iny  Lord,"  said 
the  messenger,  who  knew  bim. 

"  Ah,  Arden,  is  that  you  ? "  he  exciaimed. 
"  Give  me  a  pistol,"  and  he  took  one  from  the 
messenger's  band.  ^<  Here  are  three  of  us  now, 
Wilton,"  he  exciaimed  with  a  laugh,  <<  and  one 
of  US  a  Messenger:  enough  surely  for  any  dozen 
Jacobites  in  England/' 

Tbere  was  something  wild,  basty,  and  stränge 
in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  manner,  which  startled 
and  alarmed  Wiltön  a  good  deal. 

*^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sherbrooke,"  he  said, 
"  do  nothing  rasbly*  Let  us  see  who  they  are 
before  you  iauit." 

*^  Oht  I  will  do  nothing  räsb,"  replied  Sher^ 
brooke«    **  But  here  they  come  I  just  like  Jaco- 
bites, gabbling  at  every  step.     Whö  goes  there^ 
N  4 
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roy  masters  ?  *'  he  exclaimed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  **  Don't  advance,  don't  advance  !  We 
are  armed !  Tlie  first  man  that  advances,  I 
shoot  upon  the  spot !  '* 

*^  Those  are  the  men,  those  are  the  men  !** 
cried  a  loud  voice  from  the  otber  party,  who 
were  now  seen  Coming  up  in  a  mass.  ^  Rush 
upon  them  !  Rush  upon  them,  and  tie  the 
messenger  ! " 

«  Oh,  oh ! "  cried  Arden.  "  They  havefound 
me  out,  have  they  !  Stand  by  me^  my  Lord ! 
Stand  by  me,  Mr.  Brown  !  They  are  ruahing 
onl" 

"  Then  here's  for  the  midst  of  them  ! "  cried 
Lord  Sherbrooke;  and  instantly  levelling  b» 
pistol  he  fired,  though  Wilton  was  in  the  very 
act  of  holding  forth  his  band  to  stop  him. 

The  moment  the  fatal  flash  had  taken  plac^ 
there  was  a  reel  back  amongst  the  advaocing 
party,  though  they  were  at  several  yards'  disr 
tance  when  the  pistol  was  fired.  A  confbsion, 
a  gathering  together,  a  murmur  suooeeded; 
and  while  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  in  the  very 
act  of  exclatming,   ^  Give  me  another  pistol, 
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Arden!"  there  was  heard,  from  amongst  the 
party  who  had  been  approaching,  a  loud  voice 
exclaimingy  ^  By  — —  he  has  shot  the  lady  I 
—  and  she  was  only  fainting  after  alL  See 
how  the  blood  flows  I " 

The  words  were  perfectiy  distinct«  Lord 
Sierbrooke's  hand,  which  had  just  seized  die 
other  pistol  tfaat  the  messenger  had  held  out  to 
hun,  suddenly  let  it  drop  upon  the  ground.  It 
was  not  possihle  to  aee  the  expression  of  his 
&ce  folly,  £or  his  head  was  turned  away ;  but 
Wilton  feit  hün  grasp  his  arm  as  if  for  support, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

^  Good  God  !  Yfhat  have  you  done,  Sher- 
brooke?"  exclaimed  his  friend. 

^'  I  haye  killed  her,  I  have  killed  her  I"  eried 
Lord  Sberbrooke,  gasping  for  breath — <'  I  have 
killed  the  dear  nnfortunate  girl : ''  and  letting 
go  Wilton's  arm,  he  rudied  forward  at  once 
into  the  midst  <^  the  other  party,  eacciaiming, 
^Standbackl  Let  me  forward  I  She  is  my 
wife  !  Stand  out  of  my  way !  How  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  did  she  " 

He  left  off  withont  concluding ;  and  nobody 
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answered.  But  the  tone  of  bitter  grief  ^ni 
agony  in  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  spoke  was 
not  to  be  mistaken :  there  was  in  it  the  orer- 
powering  energy  of  passionate  grief;  andevery 
body  made  way  for  liim.  In  a  moment  he  had 
snatched  the  form  of  the  unhappy  lady  from  tbe 
man  who  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  supporting 
her  himself,  partly  on  his  knee  partly  on  h^s 
bosom,  he  kissed  her  again  and  again  vebe- 
menlly,  eagerly,  we  may  almost  say  frantically) 
exclaiming,  «And  I  have  killed  thee,  »7 
Caroline!  I  have  killed  thee,  my  bdoved,  my 
wife,  my  own  dear  wife  I  I  have  Idlled  ^ 
noble,  and  true,  and  kind !  Oh,  open  J^ 
eyes,  dear  one,  open  your  eyes  and  gaze  upo» 
me  for  a  minute !  —  She  is  living,  she  is  Unng  • 
he  added  wildly — "  she  does  open  hereyö'"^ 
Quick,  some  one  call  a  surgeon  I— A  hundrea 
guineas  to  the  first  who  brings  me  a  surgeon- 
•^  God  of  Heaven !  how  has  this  happeDed?-" 
Oh  yes,  she  is  living,  she  is  reviving !— Witon» 
for  pity*8  sake^  for  mercy's  sake,  help  me  !** 

Wilton   Brown    had    foUowed  Lord  Sher- 
brooke rapidly ;  for  a  sudden  apprehension  h»i 
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crossed  his  mind  immediately  the  words  were 
pronounced,  "  He  has  shot  the  lady,"  lest  by 
some  accident  l^ady  Laura  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  were  approaching,  and 
tbat  she  it  was  who  had  beeu  wounded  or  killed 
by  the  rash  act  of  his  friend* 

The  moment  he  came  up,  however,  he  pef- 
ceived  that  the  lady's  face  was  unknown  to  him> 
and  he  saw  also  that  the  men  who  stood  round, 
deprived  of  all  power  and  activity  by  a  horrible 
event,  which  they  only  vaguely  comprehended, 
were  any  thing  but  the  persons  he  had  expected 
to  see.  They  seemed  to  be  almost  all  common 
sailors ;  and,  though  they  were  in  general  evi- 
dently  Englishmen,  they  were  habited  more  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Dutch  seamen  of  that  day. 
They  were  well  armed,  it  is  true,  but  still  they 
bore  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being 
connected  with  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached ;  and  the  hör- 
ror  and  constemation  which  seemed  to  faave 
taken  possession  of  them  all,  at  the  injury  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  lady,  showed 
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tfaat  they  were  any  thing  bat  feelingless  or 
hardened. 

One  rapid  glanoe  over  the  scene  before  his 
eyes  had  sbown  Wilton  this;  and  he  now  stood 
beside  Lord  Sherbrooke,  gazing  with  painful 
interest  on  a  picture,  the  fliU  horror  of  wUch 
he  diTined  better  than  the  others  who  sur- 
founded  them. 

Afanost  as  Lord  Sherbrooke  spoke^  however, 
and  before  Wilton  could  rqily»  the  lady  made 
a  slight  movement  of  her  band,  and  raised  ber 
head.  Her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  tumed  to 
Lord  Sherbrooke;»  gazing  on  his  &oe  fbr  a 
momen^  as  if  to  be  oertain  who  it  was. 

^  Oh,  SheriHooke,"  she  said  at  length  in  a 
fiunt  Toioe^  <<  fly,  fly  I  —  I  was  very  foolish  to 
fiunt.  —  I  am  better  now.  Themen  will  be 
upon  you  in  a  minnte —  Oh  Heaven,  they  are 
all  round  us!  Oh  how  weak  it  was  to  £ünt 
and  keep  you  here  tUl  th^  have  taken  you*  — 
I  am  better  now,"  she  sud  in  answer  to  a 
whispered  inquiry  of  Lord  Sherbrooke^  as  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  '<  Bat  I  must  have 
hurt  my  Shoulder  in  falling,  for  it  pains  me 
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Teiy  mneh/'  And  putting  her  hand  towards 
it,  she  drew  it  snddeiily  away^  exclaiming, 
«  Good  Heaven,  it  is  blood ! " 

"  Yes,  dearest — yes,  beloved,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke —  "  it  is  blood — ^blood  sbed  by  your 
husband's  hand;  bat  oh,  inadvertendy,  dear 
giri.  I  rashly  fired  amongst  the  men  that  were 
parsuing  me,  and  have  killed  the  only  woman 
that  I  ever  loTed  ! "  And  he  Struck  bis  hand 
yehemently  against  bis  forehead,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair  that  could  not  be  ntistaken. 

^*  Come  oome,  young  gendeman,"  said  a  man 
who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  bhifF  sailors 
around  bim,  *<don't  take  on  so.  Some  one 
has  gone  for  a  snrgeon.  There's  a  dever  one  at 
Habtow,  I  know,  and,  mayhap,  the  young  lady 
18  not  so  mach  hurt.  At  all  events,  you  did 
not  do  it  to  burt  her,  that's  dear  enough;  and  I 
rather  &ncy  we've  all  been  in  a  mistake  to- 
gether.  For  if  you  were  flying  from  people  look- 
iog  out  to  take  you,  you  were  not  the  goods  we 
were  after — for  we  were  looking  for  people  that 
were  Coming  to  take  us«  They  came  down  and 
Said  that  a  gendeman  had  come  down  with  a 
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ixiessenger  to  look  after  our  little  traffic,  and  have 
sotne  of  US  up  for  it.  Now  we  intended  to 
plant  the  messenger  in  the  bog  tili  we  had  got 
all  things  ready  and  the  ship  oiF,  and  it  was 
him  and  his  people  we  were  after.  But  oome 
along — bring  down  the  lady  to  Master  Plessis's. 
She  will  be  taken  good  care  of  there,  I  Warrant 
you.  Here,  Jack  Vanoorst !  —  you're  a  bit  of  a 
surgeon  yoiirself,  for  you  doctored  my  head 
when  the  Frenchman  broke  my  crown  one  day. 
See  if  you  can't  stop  the  blood,  at  least  tili  we 
get  the  lady  to  old  Plessis's,  and  the  surgeon 
comes." 

A  broad  built  elderly  man  advanced;  and 
with  whatever  materials  could  be  obtained  upon 
the  Spot,  made  a  sort  of  bandage  and  compress 
by  the  dim  light,  and  applied  it  dexterously 
enough,  while  Caroline  lay  with  her  head  upon 
her  husband's  bosom,  and  her  band  clasped  in 
his. 

Sherbrooke  looked  down  in  her  face  while 
this  was  done  with  agony  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  nor  was  that  agony  rendered  the  less 
by  seeing  a  faint  look  of  happiness  come  orer 
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her  face  as  she  thus  rested,  and  by  feeling  her 
hand  press  gently  upon  his.  It  all  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  could  willingly  die  thus." 

When  the  bandage  had  been  applied,  Lord 
Sberbrooke,  though  he  shook  in  every  limb 
with  agitation  and  anxiety,  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  raised  her,  saying  to  the  men,  ^*  Now  show 
me  the  way." 

But  that  way  was  long.  The  young  noble- 
man  put  ibrth  his  strength  too  much  at  first 
in  the  effort  to  carry  her  quickly,  and  after 
bearing  her  on  for  about  a  raile,  he  paused  and 
faltered. 

"  Let  one  of  onr  people  carry  her/'  said  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  which  was  lying  in  the 
river  at  no  great  distance  from  Plessis's  house — 
"  there  is  near  a  mile  to  go  yet." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  and  looked  round. 
Wilton  was  close  by  his  side. 

"  Wilton,"  he  said,  «  Wilton,  you  take  her. 
With  the  exception  of  herseif,  you  are  my  best 
friend.  Gently,  oh  gently  !  She  is  my  wife, 
Wilton,  and  I  know  you  will  not  mind  the 
bürden.** 
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^<  Pardon  me,  lady,''  said  Wilton,  as  he  took 
her  gently  out  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  arms,  and 
she  raised  her  head  with  a  faint  look  of  inquiiy, 
<^  It  is  your  husband*s  sincere  friend,  and  I  will 
bear  you  as  carefiilly  as  if  I  were  your  brother." 

She  made  no  Opposition ;  but  no  answer,  only 
stretching  forth  her  left  arm,  which  was  the 
unwounded  one,  to  Lord  Sherbrooke:  she  let 
her  band  rest  in  bis,  as  if  she  wished  him  to 
retain  it ;  and  Wilton  remarked,  but  not  di»- 
pleased,  that  she  suiFered  not  her  head  to  rest 
upon  bis  bosom,  as  it  had  done  upon  that  of 
bis  friend. 

Considerably  taller,  and  altogether  of  a  more 
powerful  frame  than  Lord  Sherbrooke,  he  bore 
her  with  greater  ease;  but  still  anxiety  made  it 
Seen)  an  age  tili  a  glimmering  light  was  seen 
through  the  trees  at  no  great  distance. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  was  then  in  the  act  of  pro- 
posing  to  carry  her  again;  but  the  good  saQor 
who  hed  spoken  before  interfered,  saying,  **  N0| 
no,  let  him  carry  her.  It  will  only  hurt  her 
to  change  so.  There's  the  house  close  by,  and 
he's  stronger  than  you  are ;  and  not  knocked 
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down  witli  fright,  you  see,  either,  as  you  are, 
naturally  enough«  —  Run  on,  boy,  run  öd,"  he 
continued  somewhat  sharply  to  a  lad  who  was 
with  them  —  "  run  on,  and  teil  old  Plessis  to 
get  down  a  mattress  to  carry  the  lady  up  in." 

The  boy  sped  away  to  execute  this  kind  and 
prudent  order;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more»  the 
whole  party  stood  upon  the  little  stone  esplanade 
before  the  dwelling  of  Monsieur  Plessis.  That 
worthy  personage  himself  was  down,  and  already 
in  a  State  of  great  anxiety  and  tribulation,  being 
one  of  those  who  have  an  excessive  dislike  to 
any  thing  which  may  bring  upon  them  too 
much  notice  of  any  kind. 

The  mattress,  too,  had  been  brought  down  i 
bot  when  Wilton  gazed  through  the  door,  he 
turned  quickly  to  bis  friend,  saying,  "  I  had 
better  carry  her  up  at  once,  Sherbrooke.  I 
can  do  it  easily,  and  it  will  save  her  the  pain  of 
changing  her  position  more  than  once." 

Without  waiting  for  any  one's  consent,  he 
accordingly  began  to  mount  the  staircase,  and 
had  just  reached  the  balustrade  of  the  little 
sort  of  Square  Vestibüle  at  top,  when  the  door 
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of  an   opposite  room   opened,  and  the  Lady 
Helen  stood  before  him. 

To  Wilton,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  the 
secrets  of  Flessis's  house,  whicfa  the  reader  is 
already  informed  of,  the  sight  was  like  that  of 
an  apparition ;  and  to  the  Lady  Helen  herseif, 
the  sight  of  Wilton  bearing  Caroline  in  bis 
arms,  while  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  Plessis 
carried  before  them  shone  upon  the  pale  bat 
still  beautiful  countenanee  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
showed  her  dress  and  that  of  Wilton  both  thickly 
stained  and  spotted  with  blood,  was  not  less 
astounding. 

«  Oh,  Wilton,  Wilton,**  she  eried  —  «  wbat  is 
this  ? — Caroline,  my  sweet  Caroline,  fbr  Heaven's 
sake  speak !  — for  Heaven's  sake  look  at  me ! " 

The  next  moment,  however,  her  eyes  feil 
upon  Lord  Sherbrooke.  His  countenanee  also 
as  pale  as  death,  his  coat,  and  collar,  and  face, 
also  bloody. 

"Oh  young  man,  young  man,"  she  cried, 
"  is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?" 

"Yes,  Lady  Helen,"  he  answered  radier 
bitterly  —  "  yes,   after  nearly  killing  her,  in 
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another  way,  it  is  I  who  have  shed  her  blood. 
But  die  first  was  the  criminal  act,  not  tfae  last. 
The  shot  was  unintentional :  the  wounds  given 
by  my  words  were  the  guilty  ones." 

"No,  no,  Sherbrooke!"  said  Carollhe,  raising 
her  head  &uitlyi  and  again  stretcfaing  out  her 
band  towards  him  — "  No,  no,  dear  Henry, 
You  love  me,  that  is  enough ! " 

She  could  speak  no  more;  and  Plessis,  whose 
senses  were  in  a  State  of  greater  precision  than 
those  of  any  other  person,  exclaimed  eagerly, 
"  Don't  stand  here  talking  about  it,  but  carry 
the  lady  to  her  bedchamber. — This  way,  young 
gentleman ;  this  way,  this  way  ! " 

And  passing  by,  he  led  onward  to  the  rooni 
in  which  the  unfortunate  lady  had  received  her 
husband's  note  that  very  moming.  Wilton  laid 
her  gendy  on  the  bed ;  and  closing  her  eyes  for 
a  rooment,  she  gave  a  slight  shudder,  either 
with  cbilliness  or  pain.  But  a  movement  in 
the  apartment  caused  her  to  look  round  again, 
and  she  said  eagerly,  "  Do  not  leave  me, 
Sherbrooke !  Do  not  leave  me,  my  husband. 
You  must  stay  with  me,  noto." 
o  g 
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"  Leave  you,  my  Caroline  !  *'  he  said,  "  Oh 
no !  I  will  never  leave  you  niore !  I  must 
atone  for  what  I  have  done.  Only  promise  me, 
promise  me,  Caroline,  to  live,  to  forgive,  ^nd  to 
bless  me." 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  I  do  bless  you,  Sher- 
brooke,"  she  answered. 

Before  he  could  reply,  a  gentleman  habited 
in  a  riding  dress,  and  a  large  red  roquelaure, 
entered  the  room  hastily,  threw  off  bis  bat  and 
cloak,  and  advanced  at  onee  with  a  somewhat 
rough  air  to  the  bedside. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  said  quickly,  but  not  in 
an  ungentle  tone.  "  Where  is  the  lady  hurt?— 
Bring  me  linen  and  water.  —You  may  give  her 
a  little  wine  too.  —  She  is  iaint  from  loss  of 
blood ; "  and  advancing  to  the  bedside,  be  took 
Caroline's  hand  kindly  in  bis  own,  saying, ''  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  my  dear.  These  things  bappen 
every  day  in  battle ;  and  women  get  well  better 
than  soldiers,  for  they  are  more  patient  and 
resigned.  I  see  where  the  wound  is.  Do  not 
be  afraid;"  and  he  put  bis  hand  upon  her 
Shoulder^  runnin    it  round  on  both  sides.  TIk' 
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moment  he  had  done  so,  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  bright  and  beaming  smile  upon  his  lip, 
and  the  colour  Coming  somewhat  up  into  his 
cheek« 

**  She  will  do  well,"  he  said  —  "  let  no  one 
alarm  themselves :  the  ball  has  passed  upon  the 
right  of  the  artery,  and  I  feel  :t  just  above  the 
scapula.     She  will  do  well ! " 

An  audible  "  Thank  God  I "  burst  from 
every  lip  around ;  and  Caroline  herseif,  at  the 
sudden  change,  from  the  apprehension  of  death 
to  the  hope  of  life,  burst  into  silent  tears. 

"  What  are  all  these  men  doing  here  ?  '*  de- 
manded  the  good  surgeon  turning  bluffly  round. 
"  Leave  none  but  the  women  with  me,  and  not 
too  many  of  them." 

The  sailors  began  to  move  away  at  this  com^ 
xnand,  and  Wilton  followed ;  but  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  kept  his  place,  saying,  ^*  I  must  re- 
main  f " 

•*  And  why  should  you  remain,  sir  ? "  de- 
tnanded  the  surgeon.    "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  her  husband,  sir,"  repHed  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  firmly  and  distinctly. 
o  3 
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**  Oh,  sIr,  tfaat  makes  a  very  great  differenoe, 
replied  the  surgeon.   **  I  make  you  a  very  low 
bow,  and  have  nothing  to  say ;   only  I  hopc 
you  will  behave  quietly  and  rationally,  and  talk 
as  litUe  as  possible." 

"  I  will  do  every  thing,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  with  a  somewhat  stately  look— "I 
will  do  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  promotc 
the  recovery  of  one  I  love  so  well.** 

At  this  moment  Wilton  was  in  the  doorway; 
but  the  Lady  Helen  laid  her  band  upon  bis 
arm,  saying,  '*  Wait  for  me  in  the  neighbouriog 
room,  Wilton«  I  must  speak  with  you  beftre 
you  go." 

Wilton  promised  to  remain,  and  quitted  the 
Chamber.  He  found  at  the  top  of  the  stai«  the 
greater  part  of  the  sailors  whom  he  had  seen 
before,  and  with  them  Plessis  faimself  and 
another  man. 

The  sailors  were  talking  with  Plessis  vehe- 
mently;  and  Wilton  soon  fbund  that  the  worthy 
Frenchman  was  using  all  bis  powers  of  vitupe^ 
ation  in  various  tongues — French  and  Englwh, 
with  a  Word  or  two  of  Duteh  every  now  aad 
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theo,  and  some  quaint  specimens  of  Portuguese 
-—  U>  express  bis  indignation  at  the  sailors  for 
the  unlucky  business  in  wfaicb  they  bad  en- 
gaged. 

The  master  of  tbe  vessel  was  defending  bim^ 
self  stoutly,  sajing,  *^  Wby,  didn't  I  meet  the 
boy  from  tbe  Blackamoor*s  Head  at  the  very 
door  of  the  place  here  ?  and  didn't  he  teil  me 
that  there  was  a  man  coming  down  with  a  mes- 
senger of  State  to  seize  the  ship  and  tbe  cargo, 
and  you,  and  I»  and  every  one  eise  ?  " 

"  Poo  !  nonsense,  nonsense/'  cried  Plessis  — 
^  all  stuff  and  exaggeration.  No  messenger,  I 
dare  say  at  all*  So  be  off  all  of  you,  as  fast  as 
you  can  go ;  and  get  out  of  the  way  for  fear  of 
any  inquiries  being  raade/' 

"  Why  bereis  tbe  young  gentleman  himself," 
cried  the  master :  *^  be  don't  look  like  a  mes- 
senger, sure  enough.  But  there  was  anotber 
man  that  ran  away,  he  may  have  been  the  mes» 
i^enger." 

The  man  looked  to  Wilton  as  he  spoke,  who 
instantly  replied,  "  You  are  right,  sir.  He 
was  a  messenger ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  came 
o  4 
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hither  about  any  thing  referring  to  yoii.  In- 
deed^  neither  of  us  even  knew  of  your  existence 
before  we  saw  you." 

At  that  moment  the  stranger  who  was  Stand- 
ing beside  Plessis,  and  who  was  very  different 
from  the  sailors  in  appearance,  stepped  forward 
to  Wilton,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  May  I,  sir, 
ask  your  name  ?  " 

The  countersign  that  Green  had  given  him 
immediately  retumed  to  Wilton*s  memory,  and 
he  replied,  "  My  name  is  Brown,  sir,  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  Green." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  tlie 
same  tone,  "  every  man  should  keep  bis  right 
name,  and  be  in  bis  right  place,  which  is  the 
case  with  yourself  in  both  respects  at  present;" 
and  turning  to  Plessis  he  said,  "  This  is  a  friend 
of  the  Colonel's,  Plessis.  He  sent  me  down 
to  meet  him  and  bring  him  here,  becaose  be 
could  not  come  himself." 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  said  Plessis,  looking  wise,  «that's 
all  right,  then.  I  saw  that  he  spoke  to  the 
Xrady  Helen.  Take  him  into  the  saloon,  Cap* 
tain,   and   I'll  come   to  you  in  a  minutei  as 
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soon  as  IVe  got  the  house  clear,  and  every 
tbing  quiet  again.  I  expect  some  gentlemen  to 
meet  here  to-night,  to  take  their  bowl  of  punch, 
you  know/' 

**  This  way,  sir/'  said  the  person  whom  the 
Frenchman  had  called  Captain,  turning  to 
Wilton,  and  leading  him  on  into  the  large  room, 
which  was  now  quite  vacant.  The  moment 
that  he  was  there,  and  the  door  closed,  the 
stranger  came  close  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Where 
is  the  messenger  ?  Had  you  not  a  messenger 
wiih  you  ?  I  waited  on  the  road  for  you  three 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

"I  rather  think,"  replied  Wilton,  "that  I 
was  misdirected  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
a  series  of  unhappy  mistakes  has  been  the  con- 
sequence/' 

**  Which  are  not  over  yet,*'  exciaimed  the 
other;  "for  here  are  we,  only  two  men,  with  very 
likely  a  dozen  or  two  against  us,  with  no  power 
or  authority  to  take  the  lady  from  out  of  their 
hands,  and  with  nothing  but  our  swords  and 
pistols.'' 

'*  Oh  no  !  **  answered  Wilton  —  "  you  mis- 
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take.  I  have  sufficient  authority  both  from  her 
&ther  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State.'* 

**  Ay,  but  not  like  the  &ce  of  a  messenger ! " 
replied  the  other — "  that  is  the  best  authority  in 
the  World  with  people  like  these.  By  Hea?eo, 
the  only  way  that  we  can  act  is  to  make  a  hold 
push  for  it  at  once,  to  get  hold  of  the  yoiuig 
lady,  and  carry  her  off  before  these  men  arrive. 
Plessis  is  sending  away  all  the  sailors :  hell  not 
try  much  to  oppose  us  himself»  There  is  one 
man,  I  see,  at  the  end  of  the  other  corridor,  but 
we  can  surely  manage  him ;  and  very  likely  we 
may  get  the  Start  of  the  others  by  an  hour  or 
so.'* 

^^  Let  US  lose  not  a  moment,"  answered  Wii- 
ton.  *^  I  will  send  for  the  Lady  Helen,  who 
may  give  us  more  information." 

^^Let  me  go  and  get  it  from  Plessis  himr 
seif,"  replied  the  man — **I  will  be  back  in  a 
minute.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  the  rogue  of 
a  Frenchman  better  than  you  do.  If  he  comes 
back  with  me,  take  a  high  tone  with  him :  de* 
termination  is  every  thing." 

Thus  saying  he  quitted  the  room,  and  for 
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about  five  minutes  Wilton  remained  alone 
meditating  over  what  had  passed,  if  that  could 
be  called  meditatiog}  wfaich  was  nothing  but  a 
confused  series  of  indistinct  images,  all  out  of 
their  proper  form  and  orden 
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CHAP.    IX. 

The  first  person  that  entered  the  room  was  tbe 
Lady  Helen,  viho  came  forward  towards  her 
young  friend,  with  her  eyes  sparkling  and  a 
smile  upon  her  lips« 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,"  she  cried,  "  this  lias 
been  a  terrible  night,  but  she  is  better:  there 
is  every  hope  of  her  doing  well.  The  ball  has 
been  extracted  in  a  moment,  the  bleeding  has 
eeased,  and  the  comfort  of  her  husband's  Jofc 
will  be  more  to  her— far  more  to  her,  than 
the  best  balm  physician  or  surgeon  could  give. 
But  now  teil  me,  Wilton,  what  brings  you 
here.  Did  you  come  wiih  this  gay  gallant,  or 
have  you  —  though  I  trust  and  believe  that  you 
have  not —  have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  wild 
schemes  of  these  rash,  intemperate,  and  vicious 
nien?" 

<^  I  am  taking  part  in  no  schemes,  dear  lady/' 
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replied  Wilton  —  "I  only  come  here  to  frustrate 
evil  purposes.  I  came  iumished  with  authority, 
and  accompanied  by  a  messenger  of  State,  to 
delivcr  Lady  Laura  Gaveston,  who,  I  under- 
staud,  is  at  this  rery  moment  in  this  house." 

^'  That  is  roost  stränge»"  said  the  Lady 
Helen  —  "  I  wrote  to  —  to  liim  who  —  who  — 
vfhom  you  saw  me  with,  in  short,  to  teil  bim  that 
they  had  brought  the  poor  girl  here,  never 
thinking  that  you,  my  boy '* 

"  It  was  the  person  you  speak  of,"  inter- 
rupted  Wilton,  "  who  told  nie  of  her  being 
here.  One  of  bis  people  is  in  the  house  with 
me  at  this  present  momeut;  but  the  messenger 
has  fled  in  the  late  affray.  I  understand  that 
a  number  of  the  men  who  brought  her  hither 
are  to  be  here  to-night :  we  shall  be  then  but 
two  against  many,  if  we  delay ;  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely  necessary  that  we  should  find  out  where 
the  lady  is,  and  carry  her  ofFat  once." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  find  her  in  ä  moment,"  replied 
the  Lady  Helen.  ^'  But  I  know  not  whether 
they  will  suffer  her  to  pass  out  of  her  Cham- 
ber." 
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At  that  moment,  however,  Plessis,  and  the 
personage  whom  he  called  Captain,  entered  the 
room  in  eager  conversation. 

**  It  will  be  ruin  and  destraction  to  me^" 
cried  Plessis  —  "I  cannot  permit  it  I  I  cannot 
hear  of  it !  nor  can  you  manage  it.  There  are 
three  men  here,  one  in  the  house,  one  at  each 
gate.     You  are  only  two." 

"  But  we  are  two  men  together,  and  two 
strong  men  too/'  replied  the  Captain,  ^'and 
they  are  all  separate.  So  I  teil  you  we  will  do 
it." 

**  Oh,  if  you  choose  to  use  force,  you  may,** 
replied  Plessis;  "  but  the  consequence  be  upon 
your  own  head." 

"  Come,  come,  Plessis,"  replied  the  other — 
<^  you  know  you  don't  like  a  noise  and  a  piece 
of  work  more  than  any  one  eise.  Do  the  matter 
cunningly,  man,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Get  the  fellow  in  the  hall  there^  down  quietly 
out  of  the  passage  into  the  brandy  cellar— 
I  will  foUow  him  and  lock  him  in.  When  thal?s 
done,  all  the  rest  is  easy." 

Plessis  smiied  at  a  trick,  exactly  suited  to  hß 
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taste;  but  he  hesitated,  nevertheless,  at  puttiiig 
it  in  execution,  lest  the  fact  of  his  baving 
taken  any  part  therein  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  men,  from  whora,  at  different 
times,  lie  derived  considerable  advantage.  Pre- 
gent  evils,  however,  are  always  more  formidable 
tban  distant  ones,  and  Wilton  bethought  him 
of  trying  what  a  little  intimidation  would  do 
with  the  good  Frenchman. 

<<  Listen  to  me,  sir/'  he  said,  in  a  stern 
tone.  '^  Instantly  do  what  you  are  told,  or 
take  die  consequences.  Here  is  my  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  demand  the 
person  of  this  young  lady  from  the  hands  of  any 
one  with  whom  I  may  find  her.  A  messeng^r 
came  down  with  me  to  High  Halstow,  with  a 
Warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  who  may 
be  fotmd  detaining  her.  It  is,  however,  my 
wish  to  do  all  things  quietly,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  The  Duke,  her  father,  does  not  desire 
the  business  to  be  conducted  with  harsh- 
ness— —  " 

*<  A  dake!''  exdaimed  Plessis,  opening  his 
eyes  with  astonishmeiit.     "  A  duke  and  peer  ! 
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Why  they  only  told  me  that  she  was  die 
daughter  of  some  turncoat,  who  would  betray 
them,  they  feared,  if  tliey  had  not  his  daughter 
in  pawn." 

"  They  deceived  you  1 "  replied  Wilton  — 
'^  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  such  points 
with  you.  Instantly  do  what  you  are  told. 
Get  the  man  out  of  the  way  quietly;  give  the 
lady  up  into  my  hands,  as  you  are  hereby 
formally  required  to  do,  or  I  immediately  quit 
the  house,  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  this  place  shall  be  surrounded  by 
a  hundred  men." 

Plessis  hesi tated  no  longer.  "  Force  nugeurel " 
he  cried.  **  Force  majeure  t  No  one  can  resist 
that  What  am  I  to  do?  I  will  act  exacdy 
according  to  your  bidding.  You  are  witness, 
madam,  that  I  yield  to  compulsion." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Plessis,"  replied  the  Lady 
Helen,  *'  lawful  compulsion." 

"  Well,  Plessis,  do  as  I  bid  you  at  once,"  re- 
plied the  Captain.  "  Get  the  man  down  into 
the  brandy  cellar,  quickly ! — 1  saw  the  door  open 
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as  I  passed  —  and  either  lock  bim  in  or  let  me 
do  it." 

**  Yoii  are  a  tall  man,  and  I  am  a  small 
man,"  replied  Plessis  —  **  I  have  not  the  gift  of 
turning  keys,  Captain.  TU  send  him  down, 
however;  "  and  taking  a  Yenice  glass  from  the 
mantel-piece,  he  went  to  the  little  vestibule  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  called  to  the  man  who 
was  sitting  in  the  corridor  beyond. 

"  Here,  Harrison,"  he  said —  "  I  wish  you'd 
go  down  and  get  the  gentleman  a  glass  of 
brandy  out  of  the  cellar.  The  door's  open. 
Make  haste,  and  don*t  drink  any  —  there's  a 
good  fellow." 

The  tone  in  which  Master  Plessis  spoke 
showed  that  he  was  no  bad  actor  when  well 
prompted.  The  man,  who  was  completely  de- 
ceived,  came  forward  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation,  took  the  glass  out  of  his  band,  and  went 
down  stairs. 

The  moment  he  had  passed,  Plessis  put  in 
his  head,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger  to  the 
Captain,  who  ran  down  after  the  other  in  a  mo- 

TOL.  II.  F 
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metit,  leaving  the  door  open  and  Plessls  listening 
beyond,  with  some  slight  apprehension.  That 
apprehension  was  increased,  by  Hearing  a  word 
or  two  spoken  sharply,  a  struggle,  and  the 
sound  of  glassfallingand  beingbroken.  Wilton 
sprang  out  of  the  room  to  aid  bis  companion; 
but  at  that  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
döor  banged  sharply  to,  a  key  tumed,  and  he 
met  the  Captain  Coming  up  the  stairs  laughing 
aloud. 

"  By  Heaven,  the  fellow  had  nearly  bolted/' 
he  said.  "  But  there  he  is  now  safe  enough,  and  I 
dare  say  will  find  means  to  console  himself  with 
Master  Plessis's  brandy  casks.  He  might  have 
niade  himself  quite  comfortable  if  he  hadn't 
dropped  the  glass  Hke  a  fool.  —  Now,  Plessis," 
he  continued,  entering  the  room,  "  go  for  tlie 
lady  as  quick  as  lightning.  Let  us  lose  no 
time,  but  make  sure  of  the  business  white  we 
can ;  and  I  dare  say  if  you  get  yourself  into  any 
little  scrape  soon  — as  indubitably  you  will,  for 
you  never  can  expect  to  die  unhanged  —  this 
gentleman  will  speak  a  good  word  for  you  to 
those  who  can  get  your  neck  out  of  the  noose 
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before  it  is  drawn  too  tight.  Come,  niake  haste, 
man,  or  we  may  all  get  into  trouble." 

«  I  will  go,"  Said  the  Lady  Helen,  «  I  had 
better  go.  It  will  alarm  her  less,  and  she  has 
been  terrified  and  agitated  too  much  already, 
poor  thing." 

Thus  saying,  she  left  them;  but  the  lady 
returned  alone  in  a  moment  after,  saying,  with 
some  consternation,  that  the  man  had  got  the 
key  of  ihe  door  with  him. 

"  Ob,  that  is  nothing !"  exciaimed  Plessis, 
laughing,  "  I  am  never  without  my  passe-par- 
taut;**  and  producing  a  key  attached  to  a  large 
ring,  from  bis  pocket,  he  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lady  Helen,  who  returned  to  her 
kind  task  once  more. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room,  when  thcre 
came  the  sound  of  a  man's  step  from  the  pas- 
sage,  and  Plessis  darted  out.  The  footfall 
which  he  heard  was  that  of  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  was  seeking  Wilton  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  nobleman  saw  him,  he  advaneed  towards 
him  with  both  bis  hands  extended,  saying, — 

"  Oh,  Wilton,  dear  friend,  this  has  been  a 
p  2 
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terrible  night.  But  it  is  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
such  nights  as  this  that  hard  hearts  are  melted 
and  cast  in  a  new  mould.  I  feel  that  it  is  so 
with  mine. — But  to  the  business  that  makes  me 
seek  you,"  he  continued  in  a  low  tone,  seeing 
that  there  was  another  person  in  the  room,  and 
drawing  Wilton  on  one  side.  "  Listen  to  me  ! 
Quit  this  house  as  fast  as  possible.  I  find  you 
are  in  a  nest  of  furious  Jacobites,  and  there 
may  be  great  danger  to  you  if  found  here.  I 
remain  with  my  poor  Caroline;  and  far  away 
from  all  the  rest,  have  nothing  to  fear,  althougli 
the  warning  that  she  gave  was  intended  for  me. 
You  speed  away  to  London  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  remember,  Wilton  !  remember :  mention 
no  Word  of  this  night's  event  to  my  father.  He 
does  not  expeet  me  in  town  for  several  days, 
and  I  must  choose  my  own  time  and  manner 
to  give  him  the  history  of  all  this  afiair.  He 
holds  me  by  a  chain  you  know  not  o(  the 
chaln  of  my  heavy  debts.  I  am  at  liberty  but 
upon  his  sufFerance,  and  one  cold  look  from 
him  to  Jew  or  usurer  would  plunge  me  in  a 
debtor's  prison  in  an  hour.     The  man  who  has 
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debts  he  cannot  pay,  Wilton,  is  worse  than  any 
ordinary  slave,  for  he  is  a  slave  to  many  masters. 
But  I  must  away,"  he  continued,  in  his  rapid 
manner,  ''  for  I  have  left  her  with  no  one  but 
the  ser\'ant  gir],  aud  I  must  watch  her  tili  all 
danger  be  past" 

"I  trust  she  is  better,"  said  Wilton ;  "  I  trust 
there  is  no  danger." 

"  They  teil  me  not,  they  teil  me  not,  Wilton," 
replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ;  "  but  now  that  I 
have  been  upon  the  very  eve  of  losing  a  jewel, 
of  which  I  was  but  too  careless  before,  I  feel 
all  its  value,  and  would  fain  hide  it  trembling 
in  niy  heart,  lest  fate  should  snatch  it  from  me. 
— Say  nothing  of  these  things — remember,  say 
Bothing  of  them." 

**  But  Arden,  but  Arden,"  said  Wilton,  as 
Lord  Sherbrooke  was  tuming  away —  "  but  the 
Biessenger,  Sherbrooke.  May  he  not  teil  some- 
tfiing'" 

**  The  cowardly  villain  ran  away  so  soon, ' 

replied  Lord  Sherbrooke^  ^  he  could  hear  no- 

tfaing,  and  understand  less»     He  is  a  cautious 

seoundrel,  too,  and  will  hold  hb  tongue.     Yet 
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you  may  give  bim  a  warning,  if  you  see  liiiii, 
Wilton." 

•*  Here  is  tlie  lady,  sir,"  said  Plessis,  entering, 
aiid  addressing  Wilton.  "  I  will  go  dowii  stairs 
aud  see  that  all  is  safe  below." 

"  He  will  not  let  the  man  out  of  the  cellar  ?" 
demanded  Wilton,  as  Plessis  departed. 

**  I  have  taken  care  of  that,"  replied  the 
captain,  holding  up  a  key ;  ^'  but  let  os  not 
lose  time." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing,  Lady 
Helen  and  Laura  entered,  the  latter,  pale, 
agitated,  and  trembling,  less  with  actual  appre-. 
bension,  than  from  all  she  had  lately  undergone. 
At  that  moment,  she  knew  not  with  whom  sbe 
was  going,  or  wbat  was  the  manner  of  escape 
proposed.  All  that  the  Lady  Helen  had  told 
her  was,  that  somebody  had  come  to  set  her 
free,  and  that  she  must  instantly  prepare  to  de- 
part.  She  had  paused  but  for  an  instant,  while 
the  lady  who  brought  her  tliese  glad  tidings 
wrapped  round  her  some  of  the  garments  which 
had  been  procured  for  her  journey  to  France, 
by  those  who  had  carried  her  oiF;  and  all  the 
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agitation  consequent  upon  a  sudden  revival  of 
hopes  that  had  beeii  well  nigh  extinguished, 
was  still  busy  iu  her  bosoro,  when,  as  we  have 
Said,  she  entered  the  room. 

The  first  object,  however,  whicli  her  eye  feil 
upon  was  the  fine  commanding  form  of  Wilton 
Brown.  It  were  scarcely  &ir  to  ask  whether, 
in  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  captivity,  she 
had  thought  much  of  hini.  But  one  thing  at 
least  may  be  told,  that  with  him,  and  with  a 
hurried  and  tiroid  examination  of  the  feelings 
of  her  own  bosom  regarding  him,  her  thoughts 
had  been  busied  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
had  been  dragged  away  from  her  own  bome« 
The  sight  of  him,  however,  now,  was  both  joy- 
ful  and  overpowering  to  her ;  the  very  idea  of 
deliverance  had  been  sufficient  to  agitate  her, 
so  that  she  shook  in  every  limb  as  she  entered 
the  room ;  but  when  she  saw  in  her  deliverer 
the  man  whom  of  all  others  she  would  have 
chosen  to  protect  her,  manifold  emotions,  of  a 
still  more  agitating  kind,  were  added  to  all  the 
rest.  But  joy  —  joy  and  increased  hope  — 
overcame  all  other  feelings|,  and  stretching  out 
p  4 
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her  hands  towards  him,  sbe  ran  forward  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  her,  and  clung  with  a  look  of 
deep  confidence  and  gladness  to  his  arm. 

^^  Do  not  be  frightened,  do  not  be  agitatedi" 
he  Said  —  "  all  will  go  quite  well.  Are  you  pre- 
pared  to  quit  this  place  immediately?" 

**  Oh  yes,  yes,  inatantly !"  she  cried;  bot 
then  her  eyes  tumed  upon  Lord  Sberbrooke^ 
and  the  sight  of  bim  in  Company  with  Wilton 
seemed  to  cloud  her  bappiness ;  for  thoogh  she 
Btill  looked  up  to  Wllton's  countenance  with 
the  same  affectionate  and  confiding  glance,  yet 
there  was  evidently  a  degree  of  appreb^on  in 
her  countenance,  when,  for  a  moment,  she  tamed 
her  eyes  to  Lord  Sherbrooke.  She  bowed  her 
head  gracefully  to  him,  however,  and  uttered 
some  broken  thanks  to  him  and  to  Wütom^  for 
Coming  to  her  deliverance. 

«  Pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Laura,"  repBei 
Lord  Sherbrooke.  <'  I  must  accept  no  pert  of 
your  thanks,  for  my  being  here  is  entir^ 
accidental,  and  I  cannot  eyen  oCfer  to  escort 
you  on  your  departure.  It  is  Wilton  who  has 
Bought  you  bravely  and  perseveringly,  and  I 
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doubt  not  you  will  go  witli  him  with  perfect 
confidence." 

"  Any  where,  any  where/'  said  Lady  Laura, 
with  a  tone  and  a  look  which  at  another  moment 
might  haye  called  up  a  smile  upon  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  countenance;  but  bis  own  heart'was 
also  so  füll  of  deep  feelings  at  that  time  that 
he  conld  not  look  upon  them  lightly  enough 
even  for  a  smile,  when  he  detected  them  in 
another. 

•*  1  will  go  down  and  make  sure  that  there 
18  no  trickery  below,"  said  the  man  called  the 
Captain ;  "  and  when  I  call,  Now !  come  down 
with  the  Lady,  Mr.  Brown/' 

Lord  Sherbrooke  at  the  sarae  moment  took 
leave  of  them  and  left  the  room;  and  Lady 
Laura,  without  quitting  her  position  by  Wilton's 
gide,  which  she  seemed  to  consider  a  place  of 
sure  r^iige  and  support,  held  out  her  band  to 
the  Lady  Helen,  saying,  *'  Oh  how  can  I  thank 
you,  kdy,  ibr  all  your  kindness  ?  Had  it  not 
been  for  you,  I  should  never  hare  obtained 
tfais  deliverance." 

"  I  need  no  thanks,  my  sweet  friend,"  re- 
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plied  the  lady :  "  the  only  things  that  give  sun- 
shine  to  the  memories  of  a  sad  life  are  some 
few  acts  of  kindness  and  sympathj  which  I 
have  been  able  to  perform  towards  others.  But 
if  you  want  to  thank  me/'  she  added»  lookiog 
with  a  smile  upon  Wilton,  "  thank  him,  Lady 
Laura,  for  he  is  the  being  dearest  to  me  upon 
earth." 

Lady  Laura  looked  somewhat  surprised;  but 
Wilton  held  up  bis  finger,  thinking  he  heard 
their  conipanion's  call.  It  was  not  so,  howeyer, 
but  only  a  quick  step  upon  the  stairs ;  and  tbe 
next  moment  the  Captain  entered,  with  some 
niarks  of  agitation  on  bis  countenance. 

«  By !"  he  said,  "  there  seems  to  me 

to  be  a  whole  troop  of  horse  before  the  house — 
such  a  clatter  of  iron-shod  feet.  I  fear  we  have 
the  eneniy  upon  us,  and  Plessis  has  run  to  Wd« 
himself,  frightened  out  of  bis  wits,  What  can 
wedo?" 

"  Come  all  into  the  lady's  Chamber,  or  in^o 
mine,"  said  Lady  Helen  —  "  perhaps  they  m»y 
not  think  of  searching  for  her.  At  all  events» 
it  gives  US  a  chance^  if  we  can  but  get  across 
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the  yestibule  before  they  come  up.  Quick, 
Wilton  !  come,  quick!"  and  she  was  leadihg 
the  way. 

Before  she  got  to  the  door,  however,  which 
the  Captain  had  closed  behind  him,  the  tramp 
of  heavy  boots  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and 
a  voice  calling,  "  Plessis  I  Plessis !  Where 
the  devil  are  you?  The  whole  house  seems 
to  be  deserted  I  Why,  what  in  Satan's  name 
is  here?  Here's  blood  all  the  way  down  the 
stairs  !  By  Heaven,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if 
the  Orangemcn  had  got  into  ihe  house.  We 
must  take  care  that  tbere  isn't  a  trap.  Give 
me  that  lamp,  Cranburne.  You  had  better  have 
your  pistols  ready,  gentlemen.  How  can  we 
manage  now  ?  —  Two  of  you  stay  and  guard 
each  corridor,  while  we  go  in  here." 

There  seemed  now  to  take  place  a  low- 
toned  conversation  amongst  them,  and  the  Lady 
Helen,  with  a  pale  countenance,  drew  back 
towards  Wilton  and  Laura.  The  Captain,  on 
his  part,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  drew  out  a 
pistol  from  the  belt  that  he  wore  underneath : 
bat  Wilton  said,  "  Put  it  up,  my  good  friend. 
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put  it  up.  Do  not  let  us  set  any  example  of 
▼iolence.  Where  there  are  nine  or  ten  against 
two,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  begin  the 
affray.  We  can  always  have  recourse  to  re- 
sistance  at  last" 

<<  Oh,  not  for  my  sake  !  not  for  my  sake !  ** 
Said  Lady  Laura  in  a  low  voice-  "  For  Heaven's 
sake  risk  not  your  life  for  me  !'* 

"  Let  US  keep  this  deep  window  behind  us," 
Said  Wilton,  speaking  to  his  companion,  ^for 
that  will  give  us  some  advantage,  at  all  events. 
Draw  a  little  behind  us,  dear  Lady  Laura.  We 
will  manage  all  things  as  gently  as  we  can." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  them,  Wilton,"  said  the 
Lady  Helen — "  from  one  circumstanee  or  an- 
other,  I  must  know  them  almost  all." 

As  she  spoke,  the  large  heavy  latch  was  lifted, 
and  the  door  slowly  and  cautiously  opened. 
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CHAR    X, 

A  PAUSE  of  expectation,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a 
minate,  is  sometimes  the  most  painful  tbing  in 
the  ivorld ;  and  the  heart  of  poor  Laura  at  that 
moment,  while  the  door  was  being  slowly 
opened,  and  all  their  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly 
upon  it,  feit  as  if  the  blood  were  Btaid  in  it  tili 
it  was  nearly  bursting,  Wilton,  who  saw  all  that 
took  place  more  calmly,  judged  by  the  careful 
opening  of  the  door,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  timidity  in  the  persons  whom  it  hid  from 
their  view.  Bat  when  it  was  at  length  opened, 
the  sight  that  it  presented  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated  to  soothe  any  one's  alarm. 

In  the  doorway  itself  were  three  well-armed 
inen,  with  each  his  sword  drawn  in  his  band, 
while  behind  these  again  were  seen  the  faces 
of  several  more.  The  countenance  of  the  first, 
Sir  George  Barkley,  which  we  have  already 
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described,  was  certainly  not  very  prepossessing, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  there  was  not  one 
wlio  bad  not  the  countenance  of  an  assassin. 
It  was  evident  that  Sir  George  Barkley  ex- 
peeted  to  see  a  much  more  formidable  array 
than  that  presented  to  him  and  bis  companions, 
in  the  persons  of  two  ladies  and  two  armed 
gentlemen,  for  bis  eyes  turned  quickly  from 
the  right  to  the  left  round  the  room,  to  assure 
himself  that  it  contained  no  one  eise.  There 
was  a  momentary  pause  at  the  door ;  but 
when  it  was  clear  that  very  little  was  to  be 
apprehended,  the  troop  poured  in  with  much 
more  hasty  and  confident  Steps  than  those  with 
which  they  had  fii-st  approached. 

Two  or  three  of  Sir  George  Barkley's  party 
were  advancing  quickly  to  the  spot  where  Wil- 
lon  and  the  lady  stood ;  but  the  young  gentle- 
man  held  up  bis  right  band  suddenly,  putting 
bis  left  upon  one  of  the  pistols  which  he  carried, 
and  saying,  ^^  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !  I  do 
not  permit  men  with  swords  drawn  to  come 
too  close  to  me,  tili  I  know  their  purpose.  — 
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Stand  back,  I  say  !  **  and  he  drew  tbe  pistol 
from  his  belt. 

"  We  mean  you  no  härm,  sir,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  pausing  with  ihe  rest.  "  But 
we  must  know  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing  here,  and  that  immediately." 

"  Who  I  am,  can  be  of  no  more  consequence 
to  you,  sir,"  replied  Wilton,  "  than  who  you  are 
is  to  me  —  which,  by  your  good  leave,  I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  not  know,  if  you  will  süßer 
me  to  be  Ignorant  thereof ;  —  and  as  to  what  I 
am  doing  here,  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  bound 
to  explain  that  to  any  body  but  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  to  some  person  authorised  by  law 
to  inquire  into  such  particulars/' 

"  Mighty  fine,  sir,"  said  the  voice  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  as  he  advanced  from  behind  — 
"  Mighty  fine  I  But  this  is  a  mere  waste  of 
time.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  you  doing 
with  that  lady,  who,  as  her  father's  friend,  I 
intend  immediately  to  take  under  my  protec- 
tion." 

«  Her  father,  sir,"  replied  Wilton  with  a  con- 
temptuous  smile,  "  judges  that  the  lady  has  been 
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somewhat  too  long  ander  your  careful  but  some- 
what  forcible  protection  already.  Ibegleave 
to  give  you  notice,  Sir  John  Fenwick»  ihat  I 
am  fully  authorised  by  the  Duke  of  Gaveston, 
Lady  Laura's  father,  by  a  writing  under  bis 
own  band,  to  seek  for  and  deliver  her  from 
those  who  have  taken  her  away.  I  know 
you  have  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to  suffer 
yourself  to  be  seen  in  this  business  hithertOi 
and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
meddle  with  it  now. —  Stand  back,  sir;  for  as  I 
live,  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head  if  you 
take  one  single  step  forward ;  and  you  know  I 
will  keep  my  word ! " 

"  But  there  is  more  to  be  inquired  into,  sir," 
exclaimed  Sir  George  Barkley  —  "there  is 
blood  —  blood  upon  the  stairs,  blood  — — " 

"  Hear  me,  Sir  George,'*  said  Lady  Helen, 
advancing.  **  You  know  me  well,  and  must 
believe  what  I  say." 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  recollecting  your 
Ladyship  very  well,"  replied  Sir  George;  "but 
I  thought  that  you  and  Miss  Villars  had  sailed 
back  for  France  by  this  time." 
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"  Alas!  Sir  George,**  replied  the  lady — "poor 
Caroline,  I  fear,  will  not  be  able  to  be  moved« 
She  has  met  with  a  severe  accident  to-night, 
and  it  is  her  blood,  poor  child,  ihat  you  saw 
upon  the  staii*s.  This  gentleman  has  had 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  the  matter,  except 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accidentally  present,  and 
kindly  carried  her  np  stairs  to  the  room  where 
she  now  lies." 

"That  alters  the  case,"  said  Sir  George 
Barkley:  "bat  who  is  he?  We  have  heard 
reports  by  the  way  which  give  us  alarm.  WHl 
he  pledge  bis  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  never  to 
mention  any  thing  he  has  seen  this  night-— 
or,  at  least,  not  for  six  months  ?  " 

"  On  that  condition,"  demanded  Wilton, 
**will  you  give  me  perfect  freedom  of  egress 
with  this  lady  and  the  gentleman  who  is  with 
me?'' 

"  Not  with  ihe  lady  V  exclaimed  Sir  George 
Barkley  sharply ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  Rookwood,  and  Parkyns,  all  sur- 
rounded  the  Jacobite  leader,  speaking  eagerly, 
but  in  a  low  tone,  and  evidently  remonstrating 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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against  liis  permilting  the  departure  of  any  of 
the  party.     He  seeraed  puzzled  how  to  act. 

"  Come  out  here  again,"  he  said — "comc 
out  here,  where  we  can  speak  more  at  ease 
Tliey  cannot  get  out  of  this  room,  if  we  keq) 
the  door." 

''  Not  without  breaking  their  neck  from  the 
window,"  replied  Rookwood. 

"  What  is  that  sraall  door  there  at  the 
side  ?  "  said  Sir  George  Barkley,  "  Let  some 
one  See ! " 

"  'Tis  nothing  but  a  cupboard,"  said  Sir 
John  Fenwick — "  I  examined  it  the  other  night 
for  fear  of  eavesdroppers.  There  is  no  yvf 
out." 

"  I  sliall  consider  your  proposal,  sir,"  sfidd 
Sir  George  Barkley,  turning  to  Wilton:  "stay 
here  quietly.  We  wish  to  offer  no  violenoe  to 
any  man  ;  we  are  very  harmless  people  in  our 
way." 

A  grim  smile  hung  upon  his  thin  lip  as  he 
spoke ;  and  looking  from  tirae  to  time  behind 
him,  as  if  he  feared  the  use  which  Wilton  migbt 
make  of  the  pistol  in  his  band,  he  left  the  room 
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with  his  companions.  The  moment  after,  the 
lock  of  the  door  was  heard  to  turn,  and  a 
heayy  bar  that  hung  beside  it  dattered  as  it  was 
drawn  across. 

•*  A  few  minutes  gained  is  a  great  thing," 
cried  Wiltonv  "I  have  heard  of  people  de- 
fending  themselves  long  by  forming  a  sort  of 
temporary  barricade.  A  Single  cavalier  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell  kept  at  bay  a  large 
force  for  several  hours.  In  this  deep  window 
we  are  defended  on  all  sides  but  one.  Let 
US  do  what  we  can  to  guard  ourselves  on  that 
also," 

The  fumiture  was  scanty  ;  but  still  the  large 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  sideboard 
which  stood  in  one  corner,  together  with  chairs 
and  various  smaller  articles,  were  speedily 
formed  into  a  little  fortress,  as  it  were,  which 
enclosed  the  opening  of  the  window  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  a  space  open  towards  the 
enemy,  of  not  more  than  two  feet  in  width. 
Wilton  exerted  himself  to  move  all  these  with- 
out  noise,  and  the  Captain  aided  him  zealously ; 
while  Laura  clung  to  Lady  Helen,  and  hid  her 
Q  2 
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eyes  upon  her  new  friend's  bosom,  anticipating 
every  moment  the  return  of  the  other  party, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  scene  of  strife  and 
bloodshed. 

It  is  to  the  proceedings  of  those  without  the 
room,  however,  that  we  must  more  particularly 
direct  our  attention. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Sir  George,"  ex- 
claimed  both  Rookwood  and  Fenwick,  as  soon 
as  they  were  on  the  outside  of  the  door —  "  do 
not  let  them  go  on  any  account.  Our  whole 
plan  is  blasted,  and  ourselves  ruined  for  ever,  if 
such  a  thing  is  to  take  place  ! " 

"  Why,''  continued  Fenwick,  "  this  youth, 
this  Wilton  Brown,  is  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Sunbury,  it  is 
supposed,  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  tlie 
most  violent  Orange  principles;  and  he  will 
think  himself  justified  in  breaking  his  word 
with  US  the  moment  he  is  out  of  the  house,  and 
bringing  upon  us  the  troops  from  Hoo.  He 
knows  me  well  by  sight,  too ;  and  if  he  be  let 
loose,  I  shall  not  consider  my  life  worth  a 
moment*s  purchase." 
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'*  Even  if  you  could  trust  him,"  said  Rook- 
Woody  ^*  there  is  the  other,  Captain  Byerly  as 
they  call  him,  Green's  great  friend,  who  threw 
the  money,  which  Lowick  oiFered  him  to  quit 
Green,  in  his  face.  If  the  tidings  we  just  now 
heard,  that  the  matter  has  taken  some  wind, 
be  true,  this  fellow  Byerly  will  bring  down  the 
soldiers  npon  us,  and  swear  to  us  any  where." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do?"  demanded  Sir 
George  Barkley  hesitating.  <^  We  shall  have 
bloodshed  and  much  noise,  depend  upon  it." 

**  Leaye  them  all,  locked  in,  where  they  are," 
said  Sir  William  Parkyns  —  "  they  can  do  no 
barm  there.  Let  us  ourselves,  like  brave  and  de- 
lermined  men,  carry  into  execution  at  once  the 
resolution  we  have  formed.  Let  us  tum  our 
horses'  heads  towards  London;  meet  at  Tumham 
Green  as  was  proposed ;  and  while  people  are 
geeking  fbr  us  here  in  vain,  the  usurper's  life  will 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  his  unsteady  govem- 
ment  overthrown  for  ever.  Every  thing  in  the 
cotmtry  will  be  in  confusion ;  our  friends  will 
be  rising  in  all  quarters ;  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
I  know  was  at  Calais  yesterday ;  the  army  can 
Q  3 
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land  in  two  days ;  and  the  advantages  of  our 
Situation  will  all  be  secured  by  one  prompt  and 
decided  blow.  I  say  leave  them  where  they 
are.  Before  they  can  make  their  escape,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  over,  and  we  shall  be 
safe." 

«  Nonsense,  Sir  William,"  cried  Fenwick, 
"  nonsense,  I  say.  Here  is  Plessis,  has  evi- 
dently  played  into  their  hands;  the  man  we 
put  to  guard  the  girl  has  been  bribed  off  bis 
post ;  the  window  itself  is  not  so  high  bot  that 
an  active  man  might  easily  drop  from  it,  if  he 
could  see  clearly  where  to  light  below ;  ere  noon, 
to-morrow,  the  tidings  of  our  assemblies  would 
reach  Kensington.  William  of  Orange  would 
not  stir  out,  and  the  whole  plan  would  be 
frustrated.  We  should  be  hunted  down  through 
the  country  like  wild  beasts,  and  you  would  bc 
one  of  the  first  to  repent  the  advice  you  hate 
given." 

"  But  my  good  friend,  Fenwick,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  "  all  this  is  very  welL  But 
still  you  do  not  say  what  is  to  be  done.  Eveiy 
one  objects  to  the  plan  which  is  proposed  by 
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another,  [and  yet  no  one  proposes  any  thing 
that  18  not  füll  of  dangers." 

**  For  my  part,"  said  Charnock,  who  had 
hitherto  scarcely  spoken  at  all  —  "  for  my  part, 
if  you  were  to  ask  my  opinion,  I  should  say,  Let 
US  walk  in  —  we  are  here  eleven  or  twelve  in 
all,  twelve  I  think  —  and  just  quietly  make  a 
circle  round,  and  give  them  a  pistol  shot  or  two. 
If  people  tüin  come  prying  into  other  persona' 
afiairs,  and  meddling  with  things  they  have  no 
business  to  concern  themselves  about,  they  must 
take  the  consequences/' 

"  Not  in  cold  blood,  not  in  cold  blood  ! " 
exclaimed  Rookwood. 

"  And  the  women ! "  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
**  Remember  the  woraen  ! " 

**  I  hope  William  of  Orange  wo'n't  have  a 
woman  with  him  to-morrow,"  said  Charnock 
coolly,  "  or  if  he  has,  that  she'll  not  be  upor* 
Biy  side  of  the  carriage ;  I  would  never  let  a 
woman  stand  in  the  way  when  a  great  deed  was 
to  be  done." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Fenwick,  "  I 
agree  with  Sir  William  Parkyns,  that  no  time 
Q  4 
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is  to  be  lost  in  the  execution  of  this  business; 
but  I  agree  also  with  Captain  Rookwood»  that 
it  would  be  horrible  to  cut  these  men's  throats 
in  cold  blood.  What  I  propose  is  this,  tbat  we 
Et  once  demand  that  they  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  that,  pledging  our  word  of  honour  no  evä 
shall  happen  to  them,  we  march  them  down 
one  by  one  to  the  boat,  and  ship  them  otT  for 
France.  It  will  be  an  affair  of  three  hours  to 
get  them  embarked ;  but  that  will  be  time  well 
bestowed.  We  can  then  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  our  scheme  at  once,  and  in  far  greater 
safety.  If  they  make  any  resistance,  the  conse- 
quence  be  upon  their  own  head." 

"  But,"  Said  Sir  George  Barkley,  "  depend 
lipon  it  they  will  not  go.  There  is  a  determin- 
ation  in  that  young  fellow's  look  which  js  not 
to  be  mistaken.  He  will  submit  to  no  power 
but  that  of  the  law." 

«  Well,  then,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
'^frighten  him  with  the  law  I  Declare  that  yoa 
will  take  them  all  before  a  magistrate,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  here. 
There  is  blood  on  his  coUar,  and  his  fiice  too^ 
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fbr  I  saw  it;  and  the  whole  stairs  is  spotted 
with  blood  Teil  them  that  boih  the  men 
TDust  surrender  and  go  before  a  magistrate. 
The  ladies,  you  can  say,  may  go  ivhere  they 
like,  and  do  what  they  like,  but  the  men  must 
surrender.  Let  half  of  us  go  down  with  the 
jnen,  and  lead  or  force  them  to  the  ship,  while 
the  rest  bring  down  the  two  women  a  few 
minutes  after." 

^<  That  is  not  a  bad  plan  at  all,  Fenwick," 
Said  Sir  George  Barkley.  "  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  bj/k  it.  We  can  but  come  to  blows 
atlast** 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation  had 
been  going  on  between  Fenwick  and  Barkley, 
the  Jacobite  called  Chamock  anda  duU-looking 
man  not  unlike  himself,  but  only  shorter  and 
more  broadly  made,  had  been  speaking  together 
in  a  low  voice  behind.  At  first  their  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  whisper ;  but  at 
length  the  man  said  somewhat  louder,  ^'  Oh, 
I'll  do  it!  That's  the  only  way  to  settle  it. 
Ifou  take  the  one,  and  Fll  take  the  other.  We 
doii't  readily  miss  our  mark  either  of  us/* 
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"  Let  Sir  George  begin  his  story,"  replied 
Charnock.  "  There  must  be  some  talk  at  first, 
you  know.  Then  get  quietly  up  behind  our 
timid  friends  here,  and  when  I  give  a  nod,  we 
will  both  fire  at  once." 

"  I  understand,"  answered  the  other.  "  You 
had  better  see  that  your  pistols  are  primed» 
Charnock,  and  that  the  balls  are  not  out,  for 
you  rode  at  a  rate  down  that  hill  which  would 
shake  almost  any  ball  into  the  holster." 

"  I  looked  just  now,"  said  Charnock  —  "  i^» 
all  right,  Let  us  keep  pretty  near  Sir  George;" 
and  turning  round,  he  came  nearer  to  Sir 
George  Barkley,  who  was  just  finishing  his 
conversation  with  Fenwick,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed« 

While  holding  this  long  consultation,  the  in- 
surgents  had  not  been  many  paces  from  the 
door,  and  they  now  turned  and  re-entered  the 
room.  The  State  of  defence  in  which  Willoa 
and  his  companion  had  placed  themselvesshowed 
a  degree  of  determination  that  seemed  to  sur- 
prise  and  puzzle  them  a  good  deal;  for  S"^ 
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George  Barkley  again  paused  and  spoke  to  Sir 
Jobn  Fenwick,  who  was  close  behind  him. 

•*  The  more  reason  for  doing  as  we  propose," 
replied  Sir  John  to  his  friend's  Observation, 
"  They  will  not  resist  going  before  a  magistrate 
—  at  least  Wilton  Brown  will  not,  and  we  can 
easily  manage  the  other." 

Sir  George  Barkley  then  advanced  another 
Step,  saying  to  Wilton,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
barrier  he  had  raised,  was  still  quite  visible  as 
far  as  the  waist,  ^^  We  have  consulted,  sir,  on 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  you,  and  if  your 
own  account  of  yourselves  be  true,  you  will 
readily  acquiesce  in  our  determination.  If  you 
resist  it,  you  show  that  you  know  yourselves 
to  be  guilty  of  some  crime,  and  we  must  deal 
with  you  accordingly/* 

**  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  determination?" 
asked  Wilton.  "  For  my  part,  I  require  free 
permission  to  quit  this  place  with  this  gentle- 
man  and  Lady  Laura  Gaveston ;  and  nothing 
shall  prevent  me  from  so  doing  at  the  risk  of  my 
Hfe/' 

«*  You  shall  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Sir  George 
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Barkley,  ^^  but  you  shall  go  before  a  magistrate 
in  the  iirst  instance.  Here  are  evident  niarks 
of  violence  having  been  committed  upon  the 
person  of  some  one ;  the  staircase,  the  vestibale, 
the  corridors  are  covered  with  blood ;  your  coat, 
your  collar,  your  face  are  alsa  bloody;  and  we 
feel  ourselves  bound,  before  we  let  you  depar^ 
to  have  this  matter  strictly  inquired  into." 

*^  Oh,  go  before  a  magistrate  at  once,"  said 
Laura  in  a  low  voice :  '^  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  that,  and  they  have  every  thing ." 

**  Showing  clearly  that  it  is  a  pretenee,  dear 
kdy,"  replied  Wilton  in  the  sarae  low  tone. 
**  Keep  behind  the  barricade.  I  see  one  of 
those  men  creeping  up  from  the  door  with 
a  pistol  in  bis  band. — Sir,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Sir  George  Barkley,  *'  in  those  cir- 
cumstances,  the  best  plan  for  you  to  pursue  will 
be  to  bring  a  magistrate  here.  I  neither  know 
who  you  are,  nor  what  are  your  views;  but  I 
find  this  young  lady,  who  has  been  carrled 
ofF  from  her  father's  house,  illegally  brought 
hither,  and  detained.  I  know  the  house  to  be  a 
suspected  one ;  and  although,  as  I  have  before 
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Said,  I  neitker  know  who  you  are,  nor  what  are 
your  Views,  and  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
know,  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  I  find 
you  are  sufficiently  doubtfui  to  justify  me  in 
refusing  to  quit  this  spot,  and  place  myself  in 
your  hands,  unless  every  man  present  gives  me 
hia  Word  of  bonour  as  a  gentleman  that  I  shall 
go  free  whithersoever  I  will.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  a  magistrate  requisite  to  inquire  into 
this  businesSj  send  Tor  one.  I  tbink,  however, 
that  you  would  do  much  better  to  plight  me 
your  Word  at  once,  and  let  me  go.  I  know  no 
one  but  Sir  John  Fenwick  here:  therefore  I 
can  betray  no  one  but  him :  and  to  Sir  John 
Fenwick  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  will  not 
mention  him." 

It  was  evident  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  put  no 
trust  in  such  assurances,  and  he  was  seen  speak- 
ing  vehemently  with  Sir  George  Barkley.  At 
the  same  monient,  however,  a  low  conversa- 
tion  was  carried  on  in  a  slow  and  careless  sort 
of  manner  by  Charnock  and  the  other,  who 
vrere  just  behind. 

« I  can't  get  a  shot  at  the  Captain,"  said 
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Chariiock,  calmly.  "  His  head  is  covered  by 
that  table  the/ve  set  on  end. — Stop  a  bit,  stop 
abit!" 

**  Better  let  me  settle  this  young  fellowfiret," 
Said  the  other,  '*  and  then  the  stupid  fools  will 
be  obliged  to  make  a  rush  upon  the  Captain. 
When  once  blood  is  drawn,'  they  must  go  od, 
you  know," 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Charnock,  "  I  don't 
care*'  —  and  there  was  the  sudden  dick  of  a 
pistol  lock  heard  behind. 

**  His  eye  is  upon  you,'*  said  CharDoct 
**  Make  haste  !    He  is  cocking  his  pistol !" 

The  man  instantly  raised  the  weapon  that 
was  in  his  band,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
firing  over  the  Shoulder  of  Sir  George  Barkley, 
when  his  arm  was  suddenly  knocked  up  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  and  the  ball  passed  throogh 
the  Window,  a  yard  and  a  half  above  Wilton*s 
head. 

Wilton  instantly  dropped  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol  without  returning  the  shot.  But  there 
was  a  cause  for  his  so  doing,  which  none  of 
the  conspirators  themselves,  who  were  all  eagerly 
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looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  stood,  had 
yet  perceived. 

Wliile  Charnock  and  the  other  had  been 
speaking,  a  young  gentleman  had  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room,  and  pushing  rapidly  forward 
through  the  group  in  the  doorway,  he  had  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  front  and  knocked  up  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  just  as  he  was  in  the  very  act 
of  firing.  The  new  comer  was  dressed  in  dark- 
coloured  elothes,  and  more  in  the  French  than 
in  the  English  costuroe  of  that  day,  with  a 
Gurions  sort  of  cravat  of  red  silk  tied  in  a  bow 
beneath  the  ehin.  He  wore  his  hat,  which  was 
trimmed  with  feathers,  and  a  large  red  bow  of 
ribands,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  nothing  but 
a  small  cane  with  an  amber  head,  while  his 
person  displayed  no  arms  whatever,  except  a 
small  ridingsword,  which  every' gentleman  wore 
in  that  day. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding;  his 
countenance  open,  noble,  but  somewhat  stern  ; 
and  there  was  to  be  remarked  therein  the  pe- 
culiar  expression  which  the  pictures  of  Van- 
dyke  have  handed  down  to  us  in  the  portraits 
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of  Charles  L  It  was  a  melancholy  expression ; 
but  in  Charles  that  melancholy  seemed  some- 
what  mingled  with  weakness;  while,  on  the 
Stern  brow  and  tighdy-compressed  lips  of  the 
young  stranger,  might  be  read,  by  the  physi- 
ognomist,  vigour  and  determination  almost  ap- 
proaching  to  obstinacy. 

The  sarae,  perhaps,  might  have  been  said  of 
him  which  was  said  by  the  Roman  sculptor 
when  he  beheld  tlie  picture  of  Charles,  "  That 
man  will  not  die  a  natural  death;"  and  in 
this  instance,  also,  the  prophecy  would  ba?e 
been  correct  But  there  was  something  that 
might  have  spoken,  too,  of  death  upon  the 
batde-field,  or  in  the  deadly  breacb,  or  in  some 
enterprise  where  daring  courage  needed  to  be 
Bupported  by  unshrinking  pertinacity  and  reso- 
lution» 

The  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  fixed  all  eyes, 
for  an  instant,  upon  that  partieular  poiot  in 
the  room  towards  which  it  had  been  fired;  but 
the  moment  that  the  conspirators  beheld  the 
person  who  now  stood  amongst  them,  they  m- 
stantly  drew  back  in  a  circle.      Every  sword 
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was  thnist  mto  its  sheath,  every  hat  was  taken 
ofl^  while,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  frowning 
brow,  the  young  stranger  tumed  to  Sir  George 
Barkley,  exclaiming,  *'  What  is  all  this,  sir? 
What  b  this,  gentlemen?  Are  ye  madmen? 
or  (bols?  or  viUains?" 

"  Those  are  hard  words,  your  Grace/'  replied 
Sir  George  Barkley,  "and  hard  to  stomach.** 

"  Not  more  than  those  persons  deserve,  sir," 
replied  the  stranger,  **who  betray  the  confi- 
dence  of  their  King,  when  they  know  that  he 
18  powerless  to  pimish  them." 

"  We  are  serving  our  King,  my  Lord  Duke,** 

replied  Sir  John  Fenwick,  "  and  not  betraying 

bis  confidence.     Are  we  not  here  in  arms,  my 

Lord  of  Berwick,  perilling  our  lives,  prepared 

for  any  euterprise,  and  all  on  the  King's  behalf?'* 

**  I  say  again,   sir,"  replied  the  Duke  of 

Berwick,  <'  that  those  who  abuse  the  trust  re- 

posed  in  them,  so  as  to  ruin  their  monarch's 

honour»  his  character,  and  his  reputation,  are 

tenfold  greater  traitors  than  those  who  have 

stripped  him   of  his   crown.       There   is  but 

one  excuse  for  your  conduct,  that  you  have 

VOL.  II.  K 
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acted  with  mistaken  zeal  rather  than  criminal 
Jntent  But  you  Iiave  aggravated  the  guilt 
of  your  plans  by  concealing  them  tili  the  last 
moment,  not  only  from  your  King,  but  ftom 
your  Commander-in-chief.  All  here  who  hold 
commissions,  or  at  leastall  but  one  or  two^  hold 
them  under  my  band  as  genecalissimo  of  jny 
father's  Forces.  Those  commissions  authorise 
you  to  raise  men  for  the  service  of  your  law- 
ful  sovereign,  and  to  kill  or  take  prisoner  bis 
enemies  arrayed  in  arms  against  you,  but  to 
assassinate  no  man ;  and  I  feel  heartily  ashamed 
that  any  person  leagued  in  this  great  cause  with 
jne,  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
war  and  murder.  However,  on  these  subjects 
let  US  speak  no  more  at  present,  for  there  are 
xnatters  even  more  important  to  be  thought  of. 
I  heard  of  this  but  yesterday  moming,  and 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life  have  come  to 
England  to  stop  such  deeds«  I  sought  you  in 
London,  Sir  George  Barkley,  and  have  foP 
lowed  you  hither ;  and  from  what  I  have  hesrd,  I 
have  to  teil  you  that  your  Coming  to  England  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  for  the  last  fonr  or 
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fi?e  days  a  Warrant  has  been  out  against  you 
without  your  knowing  iL  Tliis  I  learned 
beyond  all  doubt  from  my  Lady  Middleton. 
There  is  reason,  also,  to  believe  that  your  whole 
designs  are  known,  sirs,  though  it  would  seem 
all  your  names  have  not  yet  been  obtained, 
My  advice,  therefore,  is,  that  you  instantly  dis- 
perse to  diSerent  parts  of  the  country,  or  efFect 
your  escapc  to  France,  For  you,  Sir  George, 
there  is  no  chance  but  to  retire  to  France  at 
onee,  as  the  Warrant  is  out." 

"It  most  fortunately  happens,"  said  Sir 
George  Barkley,  "  that  a  ship  is  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  and  lies  in  the  ri verliere  under  Dutch 
colours.  Your  Grace  will,  of  course,  go  back 
in  her." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke  — "  I  shall  go  as 
I  came,  in  an  open  boat.  But  you  have  no 
time  to  lose,  for  I  know  that  suspicion  is 
Httached  to  this  spot«  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever,  teil  me,  what  you  have  here  ?  What  new 
outrage  is  this  that  I  have  just  seen  attempted? 
If  I  had  not  entered  at  the  very  moment,  cold 
R  2 
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and  cowardly  bloodshed  would  have  taken  place 
five  minutes  ago.*' 

The  Duke's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Wilton  as 
he  spöke ;  and  that  gentleman,  now  seeing  and 
understanding  whom  he  had  to  deal  witb,  pat 
back  the  pistol  into  his  belt,  and  adyanced, 

^*  My  Lord,  it  is  probable  I  owe  my  lue  to 
your  interposition ;  and  to  you  the  circum* 
stances  m  which  I  am  placed  will  be  explained 
in  a  moment.  In  your  honour  and  integrityi  I 
have  confidence;  but  the  murderous  patpose 
which  you  have  just  disappointed  shows  how  well 
I  was  justified  in  doubting  the  intentions  of  the 
men  by  whom  I  was  but  now  surrounded." 

"  Had  you  given  them  no  offence,  sir?  "  de- 
manded  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  *^  I  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  so  dark  and  sanguinary  an  act 
would  have  been  attempted  had  you  not  giren 
some  cause.  I  saw  the  pistol  levelled  over  Sir 
Greorge  Barkley's  Shoulder,  while  he  seemed 
speaking  to  you.  That  I  considered  a  most 
unfair  act,  and  stopped  it.  But  you  must  surely 
have  done  something  to  provoke  such  deeds.  — 
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Good  heavens  I  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald  f "  he 
continued,  as  the  eider  lady  advanced,  with 
Laura  clinging  to  her,  ^*  Madam,  I  fuUy 
thought  you  were  at  St  Germain.  —  Can  you 
teil  US  any  thing  of  this  stränge  affair  ? '' 

^'fint  too  mucfa,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  lady» 
speaking  eagerly,  **  but  too  much  for  the  honour 
of  these  men»  who  have  thought  fit  to  violate 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity.  This 
young  lady  beside  me  has  been  dragged  from 
her  fiither's  house  by  the  orders  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen  here  present,  beyond  all  doubt« 
This  young  gentleman  has  traced  her  hither  le* 
gally  authorised  to  carry  her  back  to  her  father ; 
wd  although  he  plighted  hb  honour,  and  I 
pledged  my  word  for  him,  that  he  would  do 
nothing  and  say  nothing  to  compromise  any  of 
the  persons  here  present,  they  not  only  refused 
to  let  him  depart,  but  have,  as  you  saw  yoursel^ 
znost  treacherously  attempted  to  take  bis  life 
while  they  were  aifecting  to  parley  with  him.'' 

<*  Madam,"  said  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  a 
florrowixil  tone,  ^*I  am  deeply  grieved  and 
pained  by  all  that  has  occurred.  I  confess  I 
R  3 
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never  feit  despondency  tili  I  discovered  ihat 
persons,  pretending  to  be  my  father's  friends, 
have  made  his  cause  the  pretext  for  cotnmitting 
crimes   and  acts   like   these.     I  have  already 
heard  this  young  lady's  story.     All  London  is 
ringing  with  it;  and  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury 
gave  me  this  morning,  what  is  probably  the  real 
explaoation  of  the  whole  business.     We  will 
not  enter  upon  it  now,  for  there  is  no  time  td 
be  spared.     I  feel  and  know  —  and  I  say  it 
with  bitter  regret  —  that  the  deeds  which  these 
gentlemen  have  done,  and  the  schemes  which 
they  have  formed,  will  do  more  to  injure  the 
cause  of  iheir  legitimate  sovereign  than  tbe  los5 
of  twenty  pitched  battles.     Sir  George  Barkley, 
I  beg  you  would  make  no  reply.     Provide  fof 
your  safety,  sir.     Your  long  Services  and  suf« 
ferlngs  are  sufficient  to  make  some  atonement; 
and  I  will  take  care  to  conceal  from  the  ears  of 
the  King,  as  far  as  possible,  how  you  have  tnis« 
used  his  authority«     Sir  John  Fenwick  and  die 
i*est  of  you  gentlemen  must  act  as  you  think  fit 
in  regard  to  remaining  in  England,  or  going  tö 
the  Ck)ntinent  But  I  am  inclined  to  reconuneod 
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to  you  the  latter,  as  the  safest  expedient.  You 
will  leave  me  to  deal  with  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends;  for  I  need  not  teil  you  that  I  shall 
ßuffer  no  iarther  injury  or  insult  to  be  offered  to 
tbem.  As  to  the  personage  who  actually  fired 
the  pistol,  I  have  merely  to  teil  binii  that 
should  I  ever  meet  with  him  in  circunistances 
where  I  have  the  power  to  act,  I  will  un* 
doubtedly  punish  him  for  his  conduct  this 
night." 

The  conspirators  whispered  for  a  moment 
amongst  tbemselves ;  and  at  length  Sir  William 
Parkyns  took  a  step  forward,  sayingi  **  Are  we 
to  understand  your  Grace  that  you  will  give 
HS  no  assistance  from  the  French  forces  undef 
your  command  ?  " 

"  You  are  so  to  understand  me,"  replied  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  sternly :  "  I  will  not,  sir^ 
allude  distinctly  to  the  schemes  that  you  havd 
fbrmed  But  you  are  all  well  aware  of  them  $ 
and  I  teil  you  that  I  will  give  no  aid,  support» 
or  countenance  whatsoever  either  to  such 
schemes  or  to  the  men  who  have  formed  them« 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  say,  that  had  tlierö 
R  4 
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been  —  instead  of  such  schemes  —  a  general 
rising  against  the  usurper — oy,  or  even  a  partial 
xising  —  nay,  had  I  found  twenty  gentlemen  in 
acms  who  needed  my  help  in  the  straightforward, 
honest,  upright  intent  of  re-seating  their  sove* 
leign  on  his  lawful  throne,  I  would  nothave  he- 
ntated  for  a  moment  to  land  the  troops  ander  my 
oonunand,  and  to  have  made  a  last  determined 
stand  for  honour  and  my  fether's  rights.  As  it 
is,  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  farther  tosay,  bat 
take  care  of  yourselves.  I  shall  remain  here  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  retum  with  all 
speed  to  France." 

'^  Butdoes  not  your  Grace  run  a  great  risk," 
Said  Sir  George  Barkley,  <^m  remaining  so 
long?'' 

"  I  fear  no  risk,  sir,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick|  <<  in  a  righteous  cause ;  and  I  do  not  wisk 
that  any  man  should  say  I  was  amongst  the 
first  to  fly  after  I  had  wamed  others.  Tou 
have  all  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  make  use  of  it 
wisely.  Some,  I  see,  are  taking  advantage  of 
my  caution  already.  Sir  George,  you  had  better 
not  be  left  behind  in  the  race.     You  say  theve 
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18  a  ship  in  the  river  —  get  to  her,  and  be  gone 
"widi  all  speed,** 

*<  But  the  captain  will  not  sail  without  the 
Lady  Helen/'  said  the  conspirator,  with  some 
hesitation :  <<  she,  it  seems,  has  hired  the  ves- 
flely  and  he  refused  this  morning  to  go  without 
her.»» 

^  That  shall  be  no  impediment,"  said  the 
lady.  *<  You  may  teil  the  captain  that  I  set  him 
free  from  his  engagement,  and  I  will  give  an 
Order  to  his  Grrace  that  the  money  may  be  paid 
which  is  the  raan's  due.  I  told  you  before,  Miss 
ViUars  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  and  I 
can  neither  quit  her  in  such  circumstances,  nor 
go  tül  she  has  recovered.'' 

'^  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  madam,"  replied 
Sir  Geoige,  who  always  had  thoughts  for  his 
Qwn  safety,  '<  to  write  what  you  have  said  in 
these  tablets  ?    Here  is  a  pencil." 

The  lady  took  the  tablets  and  wrote;  and 
whüe  she  did  so,  two  or  three  more  of  the  con- 
ipirators  dropped  quietly  out  of  the  room.  The 
Dnke  of  Berwick  at  the  same  time  advanced 
IMid  said  a  few  kindly  words  to  Lady  Laura,  an4 
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spoke  for  a  moment  to  Wilton  with  a  famUiar 
smile  in  regard  to  the  risk  he  had  run. 

"  To  teil  the  truth,"  he  said,  *•'  I  was  almost 
afraid  that  I  should  myself  nieet  with  a  shot 
between  you ;  for  I  saw  you  had  your  pistol 
cocked  in  your  hand,  and  expected  that  the 
next  fire  would  have  been  upon  your  side." 

"  I  saw  you  knock  his  arm  up,  sir,"  repüed 
Wilton ;  "  and  though  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  entered,  I  was  not  a 
little  rejoiced  to  see,  at  least,  one  man  of  honour 
amongst  them." 

^*  Alas !  sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  lowtf 
tone,  "  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  men  of  honour; 
but  you  must  remember  that  there  is  a  fanatidsm 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  men  will 
think  that  a  great  end  will  justiiy  any  interme« 
diäte  means.  An  oak,  planted  in  the  sand,  sir^ 
is  as  soon  blown  down  as  any  other  tree ;  and  it 
is  not  every  heart  that  is  firm  and  strong  eoougli 
constantly  to  support  the  honour  that  is  origin^ 
ally  implanted  in  it  against  the  furious  blasts  of 
passion,  interest,  or  ambition.  You  must  re* 
member,  too,  that  those  who  are  called  Jacobitti 
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in  this  country  have  been  hunted  somewhat 
like  wolves  and  wild  beasts ;  and  nothing  drives 
sieal  into  fanaticism  so  soon  as  persecution.^ 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  now  ready  to  depart,"  said 
Sir  George  Barkley,  approaching,  "  and  doubt 
not  to  be  able  to  make  my  views  and  motives 
good  to  my  royal  master." 

**  There  is  none,  sir,  who  will  abhor  your 
views  so  much,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
proudly,  ^^  though  he  may  applaud  your  motives. 
But  you  linger,  Sir  George.  Can  I  do  any 
thing  for  you,  or  for  those  other  gentlemen  by 
thedoor?'* 

"  Nothing,  your  Grace,"  replied  Sir  George 
Barkley;  "  but  we  would  fain  see  you  pro- 
vide  for  your  own  safety." 

"  Oh,  no  fear,  nor  fear,"  replied  the  Duke. 
'*  Gentlemen,  good  night.  I  trust  to  hear  when 
in  another  land  that  this  bad  aiFair  has  ended 
without  evil  consequences  to  yourselves.  To 
the  cause  of  your  sovereign  it  may  be  a  great 
detriment ;  but  I  pray  God  that  no  whisper  of 
the  matter  may  get  abroad  so  as  to  aifect  bis 
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hoiioiir  or  bring  suspicion  on  bis  name.    Onoe 
more^  good  nigbt  I" 

Sur  George  Barkley  bowed  bb  bead»  and  fol« 
lowed  by  tbree  otbers,  who  bad  still  lingered, 
qoitted  tberoom« 
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CHAP.  XL 

There  came  a  pause  after  the  conspirators 
were  gone,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  gazed 
down  upon  the  floor  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if 
thinking  of  what  was  next  to  be  done* 

<<  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stop/*  he  said  at 
length,  "  for  an  hour  or  so,  tili  my  horses  can 
£eedj  for  they  want  refreshment  sadly.  To  say 
the  tnith,  I  want  some  myself,  if  I  can  obtain 
it.  I  must  go  down  to  the  stable  and  see ;  for, 
though  that  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  procure 
food  for  a  man,  yet,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
get  it  no  where  eise.  'I  found  the  good  master 
of  the  house,  indeed,  who  is  an  old  acquaint^ 
ance  of  mine,  hid  in  the  farthest  nook  of  his 
own  stable,  terrified  out  of  his  life,  and  assuring 
me  that  there  would  certainly  be  bloodshed  up 
stftirs« 

<*  I  will  go  down  and  look  for  him,  your 
Orace,"  replied  Captain  Byerly,  coming  more 
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forward  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  "  You 
will  find  no  lack  of  provisions,  depend  upon  it, 
in  Monsieur  Plessis's  house." 

*^  One  moment,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  stopping 
him  as  he  was  going:  <'  have  I  not  seen  your  face 
before?" 

^^  Long  ago,  sir,  long  ago,"  replied  die  Cap- 
tain*  <^  I  had  the  honour  of  commandiog  a 
troop,  sir,  in  your  regiment,  during  all  that  sad 
business  in  Ireland  —  Byerly  is  my  name." 

**  I  remember  you  well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  and  your  good  Services.  Should  we  meet  in 
France  I  may  be  able  to  repay  them  —  especi- 
ally  if  your  views  are  still  of  a  military  kind.** 

Byerly  bowed  his  head  without  reply,  but 
looked  much  gratified ;  and  while  he  proceeded 
to  look  for  Plessis,  the  Duke  once  more  tumed 
to  the  Lady  Helen. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  **  to  hear  from  your 
account,  madam,  that  an  accident  has  happened 
to  Miss  Villars.  I  have  been  so  long  absent 
from  St.  Germain  myself,  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  I  heard  of  her  father's  death.  May 
I  inquire  if  she  is  seriously  hurt?  for  I  should 
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apprehend  that,  after  what  has  occurred,  per- 
sons  liolding  our  opinions  would  run  consider-t 
able  risks  in  this  country,  and  be  subjected  to  a 
persecution  even  more  severe  than  herelofore." 

The  Lady  Helen   replied   simply  that  her 

yotuig  friend  was  seriously  hurt,  and  could  not 

be  removed ;  but  she  avoided  carefully  all  re- 

ierence  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  she  had  re- 

ceived.   The  Duke  then  turned  the  conversation 

to  indifferent  subjeets,  spoke  cheerfully  and  gaily 

with  Lady  Laura  and  Wilton,  and  showed  that 

calm  sort  of  equanimity  in  circumstances  of 

danger  and  dilBculty  which  is  partly  a  gift  of 

nature,  and  partly  an  aequisition  wrung  from 

jnany  perils  and   evils    endured.      Ere  long, 

Byerly  returned  with  Plessis,  and  food  and  wine 

were  speedily  procured.    The  tables  were  set  in 

Order,  and  the  Dukeremained  for  about  a  quarter 

of  an  hour  refreshing  himself ;  while  Wilton  and 

the  two  ladies  continued  to  converse  with  him, 

delaying  their  departure  at  his  request,  lest  any 

of  the  more  unscrupulous  conspirators  should 

Still  be  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Plessis,  however,  was  evidently  uneasy ;  and 
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he  did  not  scruple  at  length  to  express  his  fear, 
that,  amongst  all  the  events  of  that  night,  some« 
thing  might  have  happened  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  World  at  large  upon  what  was  going  on 
in  his  dwelling. 

Wilton's  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the  Dake^ 
were  somewhat  of  the  same  nature ;  fbr  he  re- 
membered  that  Arden  the  messenger,  whom  he 
now  knew  to  be  a  thorough  coward,  had  fled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  business,  and  wonld 
most  likely  return  aecompanied  by  as  large  a 
force  as  he  could  raise  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  fears  he  failed  not  to  communicate  to 
the  Duke  of  Berwick ;  but  that  nobleman  looked 
up  with  a  gay  smile,  replying,  **  My  good  sir, 
my  horse  can  go  no  farther.  I  rode  one  to  death 
yesterday,  and  this  one,  which  I  bought  in 
London,  is  already  knocked  up :  if  I  must  be 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  rat-trap,  as  well  here  as 
any  where." 

«  But  will  it  not  be  better,"  said  Wüton,  «to 
accompany  me  and  the  Lady  Laura  to  High 
Halstow,  where  you  can  instantly  procure  a 
horse  ?     We  must  proceed  thither  on  foot    I 
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duppose  you  are  not  likely  to  be  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  my  being  with  you 
nay  shield  you  from  some  danger." 

**  By  no  means  a  bad  plan/'  said  the  Duke, 
starting  up  —  "  let  tis  go  at  once  !  When  any 
thing  feasible  is  proposed,  we  sbould  lose  no 
time  in  executing  it." 

Wilton  was  ready  to  depart,  and  Lady  Laura 
"wss  eager  to  do  so.  Every  moment,  indeed,  of 
their  stay  made  her  feel  fresh  apprehensions 
lest  that  night  shouid  not  be  destined  to  close 
withottt  some  more  painful  event  still,  than  those 
which  she  had  already  witnessed. 

She  turned,  holvever,   to   the   Lady  Helen 

before  she  went,  and  with  the  peculiar.  sort  of 

qiüet  grace  which  distinguished  her,  approached 

her  gently  and  kissed  her  cheek,  saying,  «  I 

can  never  thank  you  sufficiently,  dear  lady,  for 

the  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  or  the  dc- 

liverance  which  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  to  you; 

and  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 

shown  me  here,  as  much  as  for  my  deliver- 

ance;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  comfort  it 

gave  me,  I  do  believe  I  shouid  have  sunk  under 

VOL.  II.  s 
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the  sorrow,  and  agitadon,  and  terror,  which  I 
feit,  when  I  was  first  brought  hither.  I  hope 
and  believe,  however,  that  I  do  not  leave  joa 
here  never  to  see  you  again." 

Lady  Helen  smiled,  and  laid  her  band  gendy 
upon  Wilton's  arm. 

**  There  is  a  link  between  him  and  me,  lady," 
she  Said,  **  which  can  never  be  broken ;  and  I 
shall  often,  I  hope,  hear  of  your  welfkre  from 
him,  for  I  trust  that  you  will  see  him  not 
infrequently." 

Lady  Laura  blushed  slightly,  but  she  was  not 
one  to  suffer  any  fine  or  noble  feeling  of  the 
heart  to  be  checked  by  such  a  thing  as  false 
shame.  . 

^^  I  trust  I  shall,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
eyes  to  Wilton's  face — "  I  trust  I  shall  see  him 
often,  very  often;  and  I  shall  never  seehiro» 
certainly,  without  feelings  of  pleasure  and  gnr 
titude.  You  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
second  time  he  has  delivered  me  from  great 
danger." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  smiled,  not,  indeed, 
at  Lady  Laura's  words,  but  at  the  blush  that 
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came  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke.  He  made  no  Observation,  howev^r,  but 
changed  the  conversation  by  addressing  Wilton» 
*'  Wherever  I  am  to  procure  a  horse  under 
your  good  guidance,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  I 
must,  I  believe,  take  another  name  than  my 
own ;  for  tfaough  Berwick  and  London  are 
very  distant  places,  yet  there  might  be  com- 
pulsory  means  found  of  bringing  them  unplea- 
säntly  together.  You  must  call  me,  therefor^ 
Captain  Churchill,  if  you  please ; '—  a  name,'' 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  ^*  which,  very  likely,  the 
gentleman  who  now  fiUs  the  throne  of  England 
might  be  very  well  inclined  to  bestow  upon  me 
himselE  Lady  Helen,  I  wish^you  good  night, 
and  take  my  leave.  Master  Plessis,  I  leave  the 
horse  with  you :  he  never  was  worth  teu  pounds, 
and  now  he's  not  worth  five ;  so  you  may  seil 
him  to  pay  for  my  entertainment.'' 

Bowing  to  the  very  ground  from  various 
feelings  of  respect,  French,  English,  and  Ja* 
oobite,  Plessis  took  a  candle  and  lighted  the 
Duke  down  stairs,  whüe  Wilton  followed,  ae- 
companied  by  Laura  and  Captain  Byerly.  The 
s  2 
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outer  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  wliole 
party  issued  forth  into  the  field  which  surrounded 
the  house,  finding  themselves  suddenly  in  the 
utter  darkness  of  a  moonless,  starless,  somewhat 

Frora  the  little  stone  espianade,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  lay  a  winding  road  up  to  the  gate  in 
the  walls,  and  along  that  Wilton  and  his  com- 
panion  turned  their  Steps,  keeping  silence  as 
they  went,  with  the  listen  ing  ear  bent  eagerly 
to  catch  a  sound«  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  sense 
t>f  general  apprehension  only  which  made 
IVilton  listen  so  attentively,  for,  in  truth,  he 
"had  fancied  at  the  very  momeht  when  they  were 
issuing  forth  from  the  house,  that  he  had  heard 
a  low  murmur  as  if  of  people  talking  at  some 
distance« 

The  same  sound  had  met  the  ears  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  and  had  produced  the  same 
effect ;  but  nothing  farther  was  heard  tili  they 
-reached  the  gate»  and  Wiltqn's  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  open  it ;  whea  suddenly  a  loud 
'^  Who  goes  there  ?''  was  pronounced  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gate,  and  half-a-dozen  mes 
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urlio  had  been  lying  in  the  inside  of  the  walt 
inirrounded  (be  party  on  all  sides, 

Several  persons  now  spoke  at  once.  *<  Who 
goes  tbere  ?"  cried  one  voice  again ;  but  at  the 
saroe  time  another  exclaimed,  ^^Call  up  the  tnes« 
Senger,  call  up  the  messenger  from  the  other 
gate,'' 

These  last  words  gave  Wilton  some  satis« 
foction,  though  they  were  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  former,  however,  replied  to  the  challenge, 
«*  A  friend  !**  and  instantly  added,  «  God  save 
KingWaiiam!" 

♦*  God  save  King  William !"  cried  one  of  the 
Toices;  "you  cry  that  on  compulsion,  I*ve  a 
potion.  Pray  who  are  you  that  cry  *  God  save 
King  William  ?''* 

*♦  My  name,  sir,  is  Wilton  Brown,"  replied 
the  young  gentleman,  *<  private  secretary  to 
ihe  Earl  of  Byerdale.  Where  is  the  messenger 
iFho  came  down  with  me?  Be  so  good  as  to 
call  him  up  immediately/' 

**  Oh  !  you  are  the  young  gentleman  who 
8  3 
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iame  down  with  tbe  messenger,  are  you  ?"  said 
one  of  the  otbers :  **  he  was  in  a  great  taking 
kst  you  should  be  murdered*" 

<^  It  was  not  bis  fault,"  replied  Brown,  some- 
what  bitterly,  <^  tbat  I  was  not  murdered;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Captain  Churchill  and 
this  other  gentleman,  who  came  to  my  assist- 
ance  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  I  certainly  should 
have  been  assassinated  by  the  troop  of  Jacobitet 
and  smugglers  amongst  whom  I  feil." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  could  not  refrain  from 
a  low  laugh  at  the  description  given  of  the  pei* 
sons  whom  they  bad  just  seen;  but  Wiltoü 
spoke  loud  again,  in  order  to  cover  the  soHie- 
what  ill-tinied  merriment  of  bis  companloni  ask« 
ing  of  the  person  who  bad  replied,  "  Praji 
who  are  you,  sir?" 

*^  I  am  head  constable  of  High  Halstow,*' 
replied  the  man,  "and  I  remained  herewifh 
pur  party,  while  Master  Arden  and  the  res(i 
with  the  soldiers  from  Hoo,  went  roimd  to  the 
other  gate." 

**  Why  did  not  the  cowardly  rascal  go  in  by 
this  gate  himself,*'  demanded  Wilton,  "  instead 
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of   putting    you,   my  friend,  at   the   post  of 
danger?'' 

"  Ay,  it  was  shabby  enough  of  bim,"  repUed 
4ibe  man;  "  but  I  don't  fear  any  thing;  not  I." 

"  Fm  a&aid,  my  good  fellows,  it  is  too  late," 
xeplied  Wilton.  ^*  All  the  gang  have  got  off 
Bear  an  hour  ago.  If  that  stupid  messenger 
had  known  what  be  was  about>  this  afiair 
would  have  had  a  dißerent  result ;  but  he  ran 
away  at  the  first  shot  that  was  fired — Have  you 
sent  for  him?"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

^  Oh  yes,  sir,  we've  sent  for  bim,"  said  the 
man»  '<  though  it's  not  much  use,  if  they  are  all 
gone,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  may  as  well 
make  a  good  search  amongst  the  grounds  and 
in  the  bedges*  It  will  say  something  for  your 
activity,  at  all  events.  I  sbäll  go  on  to  Halstow, 
but  I  wish  one  or  two  of  you  would  just  show 
HS  the  way,  and  when  Arden  comes  up,  teil 
faim  to  come  after  me  immediately.  I  have  ä 
great  mind  to  put  bim  under  arrest,  and  send 
bim  up  to  the  Earl,  for  his  bad  conduct.''  ' 
s  4 
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The  tone  in  wbich  Wilton  spoke»  an4  the 
very  idea  of  his  arresting  the  arrestor  of  aU 
jnen,  and  sending  up  the  Messenger  of  State  as 
a  common  prisoner  to  London,  proved  so  im« 
pressive  with  tlie  personages  he  addressed»  that 
thej  made  not  the  slightest  Opposition  to  bis 
purpose  of  proceeding,  bat  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  show  him  the  way. 

Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Lady  Laura,  the 
Puke  of  ^Berwick,  and  Captain  Byerly,  Wilton 
proceeded  as  fast  as  possible  up  the  lane. 
When  they  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards, 
however,  he  said,  '*  Captain  Churchill,  will  yon 
haye  the  kindness  to  give  the  lady  your  arm? 
I  will  follow  you  somewhat  more  slowly,  for 
I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to  this  fellow 
Arden.  —  He  must  not  see  you,  if  it  can  bc 
avoided,''  he  added,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  and  I  think 
I  hear  him  Coming." 

It  was  indeed  as  Wilton  imaglned.  Ardea 
ha^  come  round  with  all  speed,  and  joined  the 
head  constable  of  High  Halstow,  demanding 
eagerly,  "  Where  is  Mr,  Brown?" 

'*  He  is  gone  on,"    replied  the  constabl^ 
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^  wltfa  the  other  gentlemen ;  and  a  mighty  pas- 
8ion  be  18  in,  too,  at  you,  Mr.  Arden.  He  vows 
diat  you  left  him  to  be  murdered,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  murdered  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  tbat  Captain  Churchill  tbat  is  with  him." 

•*  Captain  Churchill  I"  cried  the  messenger — » 
^*  Captain  Churchill !  Why  Captain  Churchill 
vas  sick  in  bed  yesterday  morning,  to  my  cer- 
tain  knowledge !" 

After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he  con- 
0uded  tbat  the  person  who  chose  to  assume  that 
jiame  might  be  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  he 
asked,  •*  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he?  Was 
lieaslightyounggentlemanjabout  my  height?" 

<*  Oh  bless  you,  no/'  replied  the  constable. 
f*  There  wasn't  one  of  them  that  was  not  three 
or  four  inches  taller  than  you." 

*•  Captain  Churchill !"  said  the  messenger  — 
^<  Captain  Churchill !"  and  he  added,  in  a  lower 

Toice,  "TU  bet  my  life  this  is  some  d d 

Jacobite,  who  has  imposed  himself  upon  this 
foolish  boy  for  Captain  Churchill.  TU  be  afler 
them  and  see." 

Thus  9aying,  he  set  ofF  at  füll  speed  after 
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Wilton  and  his  party,  and  reached  them  withiii 
a  minute  after  that  gentleman  had  dropped 
behind. 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Arden?"  demanded  Wil- 
ton, as  he  came  up«  *^  Stop  a  moment,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you.'' 

<^  And  I  wish  to  go  on  and  see  who  you're 
got  there,  sir,"  said  Arden,  in  a  somewhatBaocy 
tone,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  patf 
Wilton. 

^*  Stop,  sir!"  cried  the  young  gentlemaUf 
catching  him  by  the  collar.  **  Do  you  mean  td 
say,  that  you  will  now  disobey  my  Orders,  after 
having  left  me  to  provide  for  my  own  securiqr, 
with  the  dastardly  cowardice  that  you  have 
displayed?  Did  not  the  Earl  direct  you  td 
obey  me  in  every  thing?" 

"  I  will  answer  it  all  to  the  Earl,"  replied 
the  man,  in  an  insolent  tone.  *^  If  he  chooses 
to  put  me  under  a  boy,  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
coUared  by  one.  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
say." 

"  I  Order  you,  sir,"  said  Brown,  wiAont 
loosing  his  hold,  '<  to  go  instantly  back,  and 
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aid  the  people  in  searGhing  the  grounds  of 
lliat  house ! —  now,  let  me  see  if  you  will  dis- 
obey!*' 

"  I  will  8earch  here  first,  though,"  said  the 

man.      **  By 1  believe  that*is  Sir  George 

Barkley,  on  before  there.  He's  known  to  be 
in  England.  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Brown,  I  say,  or 
worse  will  eome  of  it!"  and  he  put  bis  band  to* 
bis  belt  as  if  seeking  for  a  pistol. 

Widiout  anotber  word,  Wilton  instantly 
knocked  bim  down  witb  one  blow  of  bis 
clencbed  fist,  and  at  tbe  same  moment  be 
called  out  aloud,  "  Captaui  Byerly !  and  you. 
constabl^  wbo  are  sbowing  tbe  way — come  back 
here,  and  take  tbis  man  into  custody,  and  bear 
witness  that  be  refuses  to  search  for  the  Jaco- 
bites  in  the  way  I  order  bim.  Constable,  I  sball 
want  you  to  take  bim  to  town  in  custody  tbia 
night  I  will  show  you  my  Warrant  for  wbat  I 
do  wben  we  get  to  tbe  inn.*' 

Tbe  two  persons  wbom  he  addressed  came 
back  instantly  at  bis  call ;  and  wben  tbe  mes- 
senger rose  —  considerably  crest-fallen  from 
Wilton's  sudden  application  to  measures  wbich 
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he  had  not  expected  —  he  found  hiipBelf  col- 
btred  bj  two  strong  men,  and  led  along  unwil'* 
lingly  upon  the  road  he  had  before  been 
treading.'' 

«  Do  not  let  him  chatter,  Captain/*  Wilton 
tirhispered  to  Captain  Byerly  as  he  passed  on  t 
Und  then  immediatelj  Walking  forward  be 
jomed  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Laura,  By- 
erly, who  understood  what  he  was  about,  kept 
the  messenger  at  some  distance  behind;  but^ 
nevertheless,  some  sharp  words  passing  between 
them  reached  Wilton's  ear  during  the  first 
<^uarter  of  an  hour  of  their  journey ;  then  came 
a  dogged  silence ;  but  at  length  the  voice  of  By- 
erly was  again  heard,  exclaiming,  **  Mn  Brown, 
Mn  Arden  says,  that,  if  you  will  overlook  what 
has  passed,  he  will  go  back,  and  do  as  yoa 
Order," 

**  I  shall  certainly  not  look  over  the  busi- 
ness,"  replied  Brown,  aloud,  *«unless  be 
promises  not  only  to  obey  my  Orders  at  present, 
but  also  to  make  a  füll  apology  to  me  to-mor- 
row." 

^^  He  says  he  will  do  what  you  please,  sir. 
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replied  Byerly ;  and  Wilton  turning  back  beard 
tbe  sullen  apologi^  of  the  messengen 

**  Mr.  Arden,"  he  said,  "  you  have  behaved 
extremely  ill,  well  knowlng,  as  you  do  know, 
that  you  were  placed  entirely  under  iny  Orders. 
Hovrerer,  I  sball  pardon  your  conduct  both 
opon  the  first  occasion,  and  in  regard  to  the 
present  business,  if  you  now  do.  exactiy  as  you 
are  told«  By  your  running  away  at  the  time 
you  ought  to  have  come  forward  to  assist  me» 
you  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
State«  in  a  manner  which  does  not  occur  every 
day«  In  regard  to  the  gentleman  who  has  gon^ 
on,  and  whom  you  were  foolish  enough  to  think 
Sir  George  Barkley»  I  pledge  you  ray  honour 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Sir  George  Barkley 
eannot  be  less  than  twenty  years  older  than  he 
lÄ,  and  may  be  thirty." 

**  He's  not  Captain  Churchill,  though,''  re- 
plied the  man  doggedly. 

<^  Do  not  begin  to  speak  impertinently  again, 
BIT,**  Said  Wilton,  in  a  sharp  tone.  '^  But  go 
back»  as  I  before  ordered,  with  the  constable : 
you  know  nothing  of  who  that  gentleman  is| 
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the  left  band,  after  passing  a  door  vhich  swung 
to  and  fro  with  a  pulley. 

<<  Conie  in  here,  landlord,'*  he  said,  as  he 
passed,  *^come  in,  and  shut  the  door.  Have 
you  a  horse  saddled?''  he  continuedL 

*^  I  have  one  that  can  be  saddled  in  a  minute»^ 
Said  the  landlord,  looking  first  at  Berwick  and 
then  at  Wilton. 

"  Have  you  any  back  way,"  continued  Wilton, 
"  by  which  this  gentleman  can  get  out  of  the 
town  without  going  through  the  street?" 

"  Ay  have  I,"  answered  the  man ;  **  through 
our  Stahle,  through  the  garden,  lead  the  horse 
down  the  Steps,  and  then  away  to  Stroud. 
There's  no  missing  the  way/' 

"  Well  then,  sIr,"  said  Wilton,  grasping  ihe 
Duke's  haifd,  "  this  is  your  only  chance  for 
safety.  That  rascally  messenger  has  foUowed 
US  to  the  door,  and  doubtless  if  there  be  any 
inagistrates  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  coustables 
left  in  the  place,  we  shall  have  them  down  upoa 
US  in  ten  minutes.*' 

"  Come  with  me,  my  Lord,  come  with  me  !* 
cried  the  lahdlord,  bursting  into  enei^  in  a 
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moment.  **  I  know  who  you  are  well  enough, 
But  they  shan't  catch  you  here,  I  Warrant  you. 
Come  into  tbe  stable :  there's  not  a  minute  to  be 
lost;  for  there's  old  Sir  John  Bulrush,  and 
Parson  Jeffireys,  who's  a  magistrate  too,  drinking 
away  np  at  the  rectoiy  tili  the  people  come  back 
from  Plessis's  house.  Berwick  lingered  not ;  but 
taking  a  quick  leave  of  Lady  Laura,  and  shak- 
ing  Wilton's  hand^  he  foUowed  the  landlord 
firom  tbe  room. 

Laura  and  Wilton  stood  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  listening  to  every  sound,  and  cal- 
cnlating  how  long  it  might  be  before  the  horse 
was  saddied  and  the  Duke  upon  bis  way. 
Before  they  imagined  it  possible,  however,  the 
landlord  retumed,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
with  an  air  of  joyful  trlumpfa,  **  He  is  gone ; 
and  if  they  were  after  him  this  minute,  the  way 
through  my  garden  gives  him  the  start  by  half 
a  mile." 

"  And  now,  landlord,"  said  Wilton,  "  send 
off  some  one  on  horseback  to  get  us  a  con- 
reyance  from  Stroud  to  carry  this  young  lady  on 
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tlie  way  to  London.  I  suppose  such  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  procured  here." 

**  That  tbere  is  not,"  replied  the  landlord; 
<^  and  unless  I  send  your  horse,  sir,  or  the  ines- 
senger's,  or  the  Captain's,  I  have  none  to  go.** 

"  Send  mine,  then,  send  mine,"  replied  Wil- 
ton«  "  But  here  comes  Captain  Byerly  him- 
self,  bringing  us  news,  doubtless.'* 

"  No  news,"  answered  Byerly,  "  except 
that  the  rascal  went  up  the  street,  and  I  foilowed 
him  to  tlie  door  of  the  parsonage.  Your  parson's 
a  magis träte — isn't  he,  Wicks?" 

The  landlord  gave  a  nod ;  and  Byerly  con- 
tinued,  «  By  Jove,  I'U  be  off  then,  for  Fm  not 
fond  of  magistrates,  and  he'U  be  down  here 
soon." 

"  You  had  better  bid  them  bring  down  a 
chaise  for  the  gentleman  and  lady  from  Stroud," 
said  the  landlord.  "  That  will  save  me  from 
sending  some  one  on  the  gentleman's  horse  " 

"  No,  no,  landlord,  no,  no !"  answered  By- 
erly, "  you  ai'e  not  up  to  a  stratagem.  Send 
your  ostler  with  me  on  Mr.  Brown's  horse, 
We'U  go  clattering   along   the   street  like  the 
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devil,  if  we  can  but  gel  ofF  before  llie  justices 
come  down^  and  they'U  take  it  into  their  wise 
noddles  that  one  of  us  is  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  gone.  Come,  Wicks,  there's  no  time 
to  spare.  We  shall  meet  again.  Mr.  Brown, 
good  night,  good  night.  I  shall  teil  the  Colonel 
that  weVe  done  the  business  much  more  tidily 
than  I  could  have  expected."  And  without 
ftirther  ceremony  he  quitted  the  room. 

Another  pause  ensued,  during  which  but  a 
few  words  passed  between  Wilton  and  Lady 
Laura^  who  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire.  Wilton  stood  by  the  window  and  listened, 
thinking  he  heard  some  distant  sounds  as  of 
persons  speaking,  and  loud  tongues  at  the 
forther  end  of  the  street. 

A  minute  after,  however,  there  came  the 
clatter  of  horses'  feet  upon  ihe  pavement  of 
the  yard;  and  in  another  instant  Byerly's  voice 
was  heard,  saying,  "  Come,  put  to  your  spurs," 
and  two  horses  galloped  away  from  the  inn  as 
hard  as  they  could  go. 
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CHAR  XIL 

It  is  wonderfiil  how  scenes  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty  —  it  18  wonderfiil  how  scenes  of  great 
excitement  of  any  kind,  indeed  —  draw  heart  to 
heart,  and  bind  together,  in  bonds  indissoluble, 
thebeings  that  havepassedthroughthemsideby 
side.  They  are  never  to  be  broken,  those 
bonds;  for  between  us  and  the  persons  with 
whom  we  have  trod  such  paths  there  is  es- 
tablished  a  partnership  in  powerful  memoriesi 
out  of  which  we  can  never  withdraw  cur  in* 
terest.  But  it  is  not  alone  that  they  are  per- 
manent, which  renders  them  different  from  au 
lighter  ties  ;  it  is  that  they  bring  us  closer,inore 
entirely  to  each  other;  that  instead  of  sharing 
the  mere  thoughts  of  what  we  may  call  the  out- 
ward heart,  we  enter  into  the  deepest  recesses,  ^» 
see  all  the  hidden  treasures,  we  know  the  feel- 
ings  and  the  ideas  that  are  concealed  from  tbe 
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general  eye  of  day,  we  are  no  longer  kept  in 
the  porch,  but  admitted  into  the  temple  itself. 

Wflton  was  left  alone  in  the  small  parlour 
of  the  inn  with  Lady  Laura;  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  horses'  feet  gallop  away,  he  turned 
towards  her  with  a  glad  smile.  But  when  he 
did  so,  he  found  that  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
now  fixed  upon  him  with  a  gaze  deep  and 
intense — a  gaze  which  showed  that  the  whole 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  heart  were  ab- 
stracted  from  every  thing  eise  on  earth  to 
meditate  on  all  that  she  owed  to  him,  and  on  the 
tblngs  alone  that  were  connected  therewith. 

She  dropped  her  eyes  as  soon  as  they  met 
his;  bat  that  one  look  was  overpowering  to  the 
man  who  now  certainly  loved  her  as  deeply  as 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  love  woman.  Many  a 
difficnlty  and  doubt  had  been  removed  from 
bis  mind  by  the  words  which  Lord  Sherbrooke 
had  spoken  while  afiecting  to  seek  for  the 
Warrant ;  and  there  were  vague  hopes  of  high 
destinies  in  his  heart  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged,  that  if  there  had  been  none,  he  would 
hare  given  way,  even  as  he  did. 
T  3 
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He  advanced  towards  her,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his,  he  pressed  it  between  both  his  own,  he 
kissed  it  teuderly,  passionately,  and  more  than 
once.  Lady  Laura  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  not  blushing,  but  very  pale« 

«  Oh,  Wilton,'*  she  said,  «  what  do  I  not  owe 
you  ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears.  The  word% 
the  look,  the  very  tears  themselves,  were  all 
more  than  sufficient  encouragement. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  Laura,"  Wilton  said. 
^^  Would  to  God  that  I  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  serving  you  as  to  make  me  foi^ve  in  myself 
the  rash,  the  wild,  the  foolish  feelings  tbat,  lil 
spite  of  every  struggle  and  every  e£fbrt,  have 
grown  up  in  my  heart  towards  you,  and  have 
taken  possession  of  me  altogether.  Bat,  oh 
Laura,  I  cannot  hope  that  you  will  {orfftye 
them,  I  cannot  forgive  them  myself.  They  can 
—I  know  they  can,  only  produce  angoish  and 
sorrow  to  myself,  and  excite  anger,  perhapsin- 
dignation,  in  you.** 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Wilton  I "  she  cried  eagerly, 
"not  that,  not  thati  neither  anger,  nor  ind^ 
nation,  nor  any  tliing  like  it,  but  grief — and 
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yet  not  grief  either  —  oh  no,  not  grief !  —  Some 
apprehension,  perliaps^  some  anxiety  both  for 
your  happiness  and  my  own.  But  ifyou  do  feel 
all  you  say,  as  I  believe  and  am  sure  you  do, 
such  feelings,  so  &r  as  depends  lipon  nie, 
sbould  produce  you  no  anguish  and  no  pain ; 
but  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  very 
much  fear,  my  father  would  never *' 

An  increasing  noise  at  the  door  of  the  hoose 
broke  in  upon  what  Laura  was  saying.  There 
were  cries,  and  lood  tongues,  and  vociferations 
of  many  kinds ;  among  which,  one  voice  was 
heard,  exciaiming,  ^<Go  round  to  the  back 
door !  •' 

Anodier  person,  apparently  just  under  th6 
window,  shouted,  « I  am  very  sure  that  was  not 
the  man ! "  and  then  added,  *^  Bring  out  my 
hoTse,  however,  bring  out  my  horse  I  I'H  catch 
ihem,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  as  I  go  !  '* 

At  the  same  time  there  were  other  voice^ 
-speaking  in  the  passage,  and  one  loud  sonorou? 
tongue  exclaiming,  <'  Ah,  Master  Wicks,  Master 
Wicks !  I  ihought  you  would  get  yourself  into 
B  scrape  one  of  these  days,  Muster  Wicks;" 
T  4 
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to  which  the  low  deep  voice  of  the  landlord 
was  heard,  replying,  — 

"  I  have  got  myself  into  no  scrape,  yourreve- 
rence.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  or  whatyou 
want.  *-  Search  ?  You  may  searcb  any  part  of 
the  house  you  like,  I  don't  care  !  If  there  were 
twenty  people  bere,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  can't  refuse  gentlemen  to  put  up  tlieir 
horsesj  or  to  give  them  a  bowl  of  punch»  or  a 
mug  of  ale.  There,  sir,  there*s  a  genderoan 
and  lady  in  that  parlour.  Pray,  sir,  walk  iOf 
and  see  whether  they  are  Jacobites  or  smuggleiBi 
or  what  nots." 

As  these  words  sounded  dose  to  them,  Lady 
Laura  sunk  down  again  into  her  chair;  and 
Wilton,  drawing  a  little  back,  hesitated,  ibr  a 
moment,  whether  he  should  go  out  himsdf  and 
nodce  what  was  taking  place,  or  not  The 
question,  however,  was  decided  fbr  bim  by  the 
door  of  the  room  being  thrown  suddenly  open« 
and  the  rotund  person  of  the  clergjrinaii  ti 
the  parish,  bearing,  in  the  <*  fair  round  bdly 
with  fiit  capon  lined,"  the  sign  and  symbol 
aflSxed  by  Shakspeare  to  the  <*  Justice  of  Peaee^" 
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entered  the  apartment  He  gazed  with  some 
surprise  upon  two  persons,  whO|  notwithstand- 
ing  some  slight  disarray  in  their  apparel  from 
all  the  events  wfaich  had  lately  taken  place,  still 
bore  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  highest 
dass  of  Society. 

The  reverend  justice  had  entered  the  room 
with  a  look  of  pompous  importance,  which  was 
diminished,  bat  not  entirely  done  away,  by  evi- 
dent surprise  at  the  appearance  of  Laura  and 
"Wilton«  The  young  gentleman,  however,  was 
not  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  inter- 
ruption,  and  still  less  with  this  domineering  air, 
which  he  hastened  to  extinguish  as  fest  as  pos- 
nble. 

**Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  want?"  he  de- 
manded,  addressing  the  magistrate,  ^'  and  who 
areyou?** 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  the  reverend  gentle- 
man,  **  what  I  want  is,  to  know  who  you  are. 
I  have  here  information  that  there  is  in  this 
boiue  a  notorious  Jacobite  malefactor  returned 
firom  beyond  seas  contrary  to  lawj  named  Sir 
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George  Barkley.  I  am  a  magistrate  for  the 
county,  sir,  and  I  have  inrormation,  I  say." 

"  Upon  oath,  sir?  "  demanded  Wilton. 

"  No,  sir,  not  upon  oath,  not  upon  oath,*re- 
plied  the  clergyman,  *^  but  what  is  quite  asgood, 
upon  the  word  of  a  messenger  of  state^  sir— of 
Mr.  Arden,  the  Council  messenger,  sir.'' 

"  Landlord  1"  exclaimed  Wilton,  seeingthe 
face  of  Wicks  amongst  several  others  at  the 
door,  "  be  so  good  as  to  bring  Mr.  Arden  the 
messenger  here.  Bring  him  by  the  coUar,  if 
he  does  not  come  willingly.  I  will  be  answer- 
able  for  the  consequences." 

The  magistrate  looked  astounded ;  but  the 
landlord  came  forward,  with  a  grin  and  a  lo^ 
bow,  saying,  "  The  gentleman  bas  monnted 
bis  horse,  sir,  and  ridden  after  those  otber  two 
gentlemen  who  went  away  a  quarter  of  an  houf 
ago ;  but,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  he  added  with 
a  sly  look,  "  he'U  never  catch  them,  Why^  bis 
horse  is  quite  lame." 

«  The  fact  is,"  replied  Wilton,  «  this  man 
Arden  did  not  choose  to  come  in  here,  as  hew^ 
knew  I  should  certainly  send  him  to  Londoa 
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in  custody,  to  answer  for  his  bad  conduct  this 
night. —  Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  ihat  I  am 
private  secretary  to  the  Earl  ofByerdale;  and 
tbat  this  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Gaveston,  having  been  carried  ofF  from  the 
terrace  near  his  house  by  agents,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  late  King  James  IL»  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  over  her  father  to  support  that  faction, 
the  Duke,  who  is  pleased  to  repose  some  trust  in 
me,  authorised  me,  by  this  paper  under  his  band, 
to  search  for  and  deliver  the  lady,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  intrusted  me 
with  this  Warrant  for  the  purposes  herein  men- 
tioned,  and  put  this  man  Arden  the  messenger 
under  my  direction  and  control.  At  the  very 
first  sight  of  danger  the  messenger  ran  away, 
and  by  so  doing  left  me  with  every  chance  of 
my  being  murdered  by  a  gang  of  evil-disposed 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  his  returA 
with  a  large  body  of  constables  and  some  mili- 
tary  to  the  house  of  a  person  who  is  named 
Plessis,  I  understand,  he  refused  to  obey  the 
Orders  I  gave  him,  and  followed  me  hither, 
alleging  that  one  of  two  gentlemen  who  had 
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eome  to  my  assistance,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my 
own  life  and  the  liberation  of  this  ladj,  was 
the  well-known  personage  caUed  Sir  George 
Barkley.  Those  genüemen  both  departed,  as 
aoon  as  they  saw  us  in  safety,  and  I  am  ready 
to  swear  that  neither  of  them  was  Sir  Geoi]ge 
Barkley;  tbe  person  this  messenger  mistook 
fixT  him  being  a  yoimg  gendeman  of  fonr  or  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age.** 

"  Phoo  !  **  cried  die  magistrate,  widi  a  long 
aort  of  whisüing  sound  — ''  Sir  Greoige  BarUey 
is  a  man  of  fifty,  widi  a  great  gash  on  hischeek. 
I  remember  him  very  well  wben  — -** 

Bot  then  seeming  to  reooUect  himsel^  be 
pansed  abnipdy,  adding,  "  But  pray,  wfao  was 
dus  yomig  gendeman  who  so  came  to  yoor  as- 
astance,  sir?" 

"  I  neyer  saw  him  in  my  life  before,**  rqpBcd 
¥lllton,  *<  and  the  name  he  gave  himsdf  mtf 
C^tain  Churchill." 

««  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I"  cried  the  ckigy- 
man ;  *<  a  younger  brother  of  my  Lord  of 
MarlborongVs." 

*<  Some  relation  of  the  Marlboroogfa  tBSvSijf 
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I  believe^"  replied  Wüton,  dryly,  **  However, 
I  do  not  know  the  Earl's  brother  myself,  nor 
am  I  aware  whether  there  is  any  other  Captain 
Churchill  or  not;  but  this  was  a  young  gentle- 
man  evidendy  under  thirty,  and  consequently 
he  oould  not  be  Sir  Greorge  Barkley/* 

<^  I  bave  searched  the  house  high  and  low/' 
Said  the  voice  of  another  stout  gentleman,  who 
now  pushed  bis  way  into  the  room ;  "  and  I  can 
find  nothing  but  a  sick  cat  up  in  the  garret." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Brother  Bulrush,  ay,  ay,"  replied 
the  clergyman ;  ^^  ay,  ay,  it  is  all  explained.  It 
IS  all  that  messenger's  fault,  and  he  has  now 
run  away  again.  This  worshipful  young  gen- 
tleman is  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  the 
great  minister ;  and  I'm  sure  we  are  both  very 
sorry  to  have  given  him  any  trouble." 

**  You  have  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,  gentle- 
men,"  replied  Wilton,  **  and  I  have  only  to  heg 
that  if  the  messenger  return  after  I  am  gone, 
you  will  send  him  up  to  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing  in  the  custody  of  a  constable.  I  shall  not 
fiul  to  report  to  Lord  Byerdale  your  activity 
and  zeal  upon  the  present  occasion ;  which,  in- 
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deedy  may  be  of  some  senrice,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  serioos  remonstrances  have  beea  inade 
legarding  this  pari  oF  the  country»  it  being 
intimated,  that  smuggling,  coining,  and  even 
treasonable  meetings  and  assemblies,  are  more 
common  here  than  in  any  otber  part  of  K«it" 

^  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  justiees, 
aomewhat  alarmed,  ^  indeed,  it  is  not  our  &ult 
They  are  an  unnily  set,  they  are  a  most  uoroly 
set.  We  do  the  best  we  may,  but  cannot  ma- 
nage them«  —  Buty  sir,  the  young  lady  looks 
fatigued  and  tired.  Had  she  not  better  come 
up  to  the  paFsonage,  and  rest  there  this  night. 
She  shall  have  a  good  warm  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Jeffreys,  who  is  a  motherly  sort  of  woraan,  will 
be  quite  delighted  to  take  care  of  her  Lady- 
ship." 

"  Or  Lady  Bulrush  either,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  other  magistrate.  <*  The  manor*house  is 
but  half  a  mile/' 

Wilton  turned  to  Laura  to  inquire  what  she 
thought  fit  to  do;  but  the  young  lady,  not 
very  much  prepossessed  in  fiivour  either  of  the 
motherly  sort  of  clergyman's  wife^  or  the  more 
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elevated  Lady  Bulrush,  by  the  appearance  and 
Ihanners  of  their  marital  representatives,  leaned 
both  h^r  hands  upon  Wilton's  arm,  feeling  im« 
plicit  confidence  in  bim  alone,  and  security  with 
bim  only ;  and,  raising  ber  eyes  imploringly  to 
bis  face,  sbe  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Indeed,  in- 
deed,  Wilton,  I  would  radier  not  —  I  would 
rather  go  bome  to  Beaufort  House  at  once,  to 
relieve  my  poor  fatber's  anxiety." 

"  In  trutb,"  be  replied,  in  tbesame  tone,  '*  I 
cannot  but  tbink  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  obtain  a  night's  rest  if  you  can,  ratber  tban 
to  take  a  long  journey  after  sucb  terrible  agita^ 
tion  as  you  bave  undergone." 

"  Do  not  ask  me — nay,  do  not  ask  me,"  sbe 
Said;  and  tben  turning  to  tbe  magistrates,  who 
were  conferring  togetber,  and  settling  in  tbeiü 
own  mind  tbat  a  matcb  was  undoubtedly  to  take 
place  between  tbe  Lady  Laura  and  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale's  secretary,  sbe  added,  "  I  am  very 
luixious  to  return  to  my  fatber,  gentlemen,  and 
a3  a  carriage  bas  been  already  sent  for  from 
Stroud,  I  would  certainly  prefer  going  on 
tp-nigbt.     I  will  very  gratefuUy,"  sbe  added 
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—her  apprehensions  of  some  new  dangers  oc« 
curring  at  the  little  publio-house^  Coming  back 
upon  her  mind —  **  I  will  very  gratefullj  accept 
the  shelter  of  the  parsonage,  tili  the  carriage 
arrives  from  Stroud,  if  by  so  doing  I  shall  not 
keep  the  lady  up  beyond  her  usual  hour/' 

<<  Oh,  not  at  all,  madam,  not  at  all/'  replied 
the  clergyman :  "  Mrs.  Jeffreys  will  be  ddight- 
ed  to  see  you, — Let  us  lose  no  time. — Wicks, 
when  the  carriage  comes,  send  it  up  to  my  house. 
— Ma'am,  I  will  show  your  Ladyship  the  way  * 
Laura,  however,  still  clung  to  Wilton's  aim 
as  her  best  support;  and  foUowing  the  deigf- 
man  together,  they  proceeded  to  the  parsonage^ 
escorted  by  a  number  of  footmen,  fiuming  ser- 
vants,  and  people  collected  in  haste,  who  had 
come  to  the  examination  of  Wicks's  house.   Oil 
their  arrival,   they  were  ushered  into  a  taD 
dining-room  with  carved  panels,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  mingled 
odour  of  punch  and  tobacco,  an  unsavoury  bot 
at  that  time  very  ordinary  perfume  in  the  dining- 
room  of  almost  every  countiy  gentleman.     The 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  however,  proved,  in 
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point  of  manners  and  appearance,  considerably 
snperior  to  her  lord  and  master,  and  did  all  that 
sfae  could  in  a  very  kind  and  delicate  manner 
to  render  the  beautiful  girl,  cast  for  the  time 
on  her  hospitality,  as  comfortable  as  the  cir« 
cumstances  would  admit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  indeed,  that  both  Wil- 
ton  and  Laura  could  at  that  time  have  very 
well  spared  the  presence  of  any  other  personsi 
for  there  were  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  both 
which  eageHy  longed  for  voice.  There  was 
much  to  be  told ;  there  was  much  to  be  explain- 
ed;  there  was  much  to  be  determined  between 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  the  consciousness 
of  mutaal  love,  which  is  no  slight  blessing 
andcomfort,underanycircumstances;  but  that 
very  consciousness  produced  the  longing  thirst 
for  farther  communion  which  nothing  but  love 
Ca»  give. 

When  all  has  been  said,  indeed  —  when 
the  whole  heart  has  been  poured  forth  — when 
the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  new  passion  have 
wom  away,  or,  having  grown  familiär  to  our 
bosoms,  surprise  us  no  longer,  we  can  better 

VOL.  II.  u 
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bear  the  presenoe  of  others ;  for  a  look,  an  ooea- 
sional  word,  even  a  tone,  will  convey  to  the 
mind  of  those  we  love,  all  that  we  could  wish  to 
say.  But  when  love  is  fresb,  and  every  feeling 
produced  thereby  is  new  and  wonderful  to  cur 
hearts;  when  we  make  hourly  discoyeries  of 
new  sensations  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  neither 
know  how  to  express  them,  nor  how  tooonceal 
them,  the  presence  of  others — cold,  indifierent, 
Strange — is  no  slight  punishment  and  privation. 

Laura  endeavoured  as  iar  as  possible  to  keep 
down  such  feelings,  but  yet  she  could  not  drive 
them  from  her  bosom.  The  minutes  seemed  lon^ 
tedious,  and  heavy :  from  time  to  time  she  wonld 
iall  into  a  fit  of  musing ;  from  time  to  time  sbe 
would  answer  wide  from  the  question;  but  it 
fortunately  so  happened  that  the  events  which 
had  lately  occurred,  and  her  anxiety  to  rejoin 
her  father,  were  causes  sufficient  to  account  for 
greater  inequalities  of  conduct  than  these. 

In  the  mean  time^  Wilton  was  subjected  to 
the  same,  or  even  greater  pain,  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  saying  all  that  he  could  hxft 
wished  to  say,  and  he  had,  moreover,  to  con- 
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tend  both  against  the  civility  of  hie  landlord, 
individually,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  two  magis- 
Cratesy  conjointly,  who  did  not  fall,  during  the 
time  that  he  remained,  both  to  press  him  to  eat 
and  drink,  in  spite  of  all  denials  and  remon- 
strance8,and  to  tormenthim  withquestion8,many 
of  tbem  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  not  only  con- 
ceming  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  but  also  in  regard  to  every  tbing  that 
was  taking  place  in  London. 

liearly  two  hours  passed  in  this  unpleasant 
manner;  but  at  length  the  joyful  sound  of 
carriage-wheels  announced  that  the  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  Stroud  had  returned.  Laura 
was  eager  to  set  out;  but  the  motherly  care 
of  good  Mrs.  Jeffreys  detained  her  for  some 
time  longer,  by  insisting  upon  wrapping  her 
warmly  up  in  cloaks,  and  mandes,  and  hoods, 
to  guard  against  the  cold  of  the  wintry  night. 

At  length  all  was  ready;  and  Wilton  led  her 
down  to  the  carriage,  which  it  seems  had  been 
procured  with  diflSculty;  the  machines  called 
post-chaises  being  not  so  common  in  those 
days  as  they  became  within  fifty  years  after- 
ü  2 
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wards.  The  two  magistrates  stood  bowing  low 
to  the  young  lady  as  she  entered  tlie  tall,  long- 
backed,  but  really  not  uncomfortable  vehicie. 
The  landlord  of  the  inn,  too,  and  his  ostler,  vere 
there ;  and  Wihon  failed  not  to  pay  them  libe- 
i^ally  for  the  Services  they  had  rendered.  Hc 
then  briefly  gave  his  own  address  and  timt  of 
the  Duke  to  his  reverend  entertainer,  and  en- 
tered  the  carriage  beside  the  Lady  Laura,  with 
a  heart  beating  high  with  the  hope  and  expect- 
ation  of  saying  all  and  hearing  all  thatthevoice 
of  love  could  speak« 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

FoR  once — perhaps  the  only  time  that  ever  such 
a  thing  happened  in  this  world — hope  and  ex- 
pectation  were  not  disappointed.  Wilton  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  Laura,  the  postillion 
cracked  his  wliip,  which  was  then  as  common 
in  England  as  it  is  now  in  France,  the  horses 
went  fbrward,  and  the  wheels  rolling  through 
the  little  street  of  High  Halstow  were  soon 
upon  the  road  to  Stroud. 

There  was  a  silent  pause  between  Wilton 
and  Laura  for  some  minutes,  neither  of  them 
could  Tery  well  teil  why ;  for  both  of  them  liad 
been  most  anxious  for  the  opportunity,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  not  a  little  grieved 
that  their  former  conversation  had  been  in- 
terrupted.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  very 
Interruption  had  rendered  the  conversation 
u  3 
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difficult  to  renew;  for  love  —  sometimes  the 
most  impudent  of  all  powers  —  is  at  otber 
times  the  most  shy  and  bashftd.  Wiltoni 
however,  found  diat  he  must  not  let  the  si- 
lence  go  on  much  longer,  and  he  gendy  took 
Laura's  hand  in  his,  saying,  perhaps  somewliat 
abruptly,— 

"  Dear  Laura,  every  thing  that  we  have  to 
say  to  eaeh  other,  must  be  said  now/' 

"  Oh,  Wilton  ! — ''  was  her  only  reply;  bat 
she  left  her  hand  in  his,  and  he  went  on* 

^^  You  had  just  spoken,  wh^i  we  were  inter- 
rupted,"  he  said,  *^  words  that  made  rae  veiy^ 
very  happy,  though  they  were  coupled  with  ot* 
pressions  of  fear  and  apprehension.  I  have 
nothing  to  teil  you,  dear  Laura,  that  can  al- 
together  remove  those  fears  and  apprebensionsi 
but  I  can  say  scnnething,  perhaps,  that  maj 
mitigate  them,  You  are  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstanees  in  which  I  have  had  the  ba^ 
ness  of  seeking  you  and  finding  you  this  ni^t; 
but  you  doubtless  heard  me  mention  that  it  wal 
your  father  who  intrusted  me  with  the  seaxAi 
and  surely,  dear  Laura,  that  must  show  no  sligbt 
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trasl  and  confidence  on  his  pari — tnay  I  add? 
HO  slight  regard«'' 

^  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  feels  that  for  you,"  re- 
plied  Laura,  *^  quite  sure !  but  yet  such  a  trust 
fthows,  indeed,  far  more  regard  than  I  knew  he 
entertained,  and  that  gives  me  some  degree  of 
bope.  Still,  I  cannot  judge,  Wilton,  unless  I 
had  seen  the  manner  in  which  my  fatber  did  it. 
You  must  teil  me  all  that  has  been  done  and 
Said  in  this  unfortunate  business :  you  must  teil 
me  every  thing  that  has  occurred.  Will  you? 
— and  I  will  teil  you,  upon  my  word,  exactly 
what  the  Impression  is  that  it  all  makes  upon 
my  mind." 

Wilton  had  not  spoken  of  their  love ;  Laura 
had  not  roentioned  the  subject  either;  but  they 
had  done  fully  as  much,  they  had  referred  to  it 
88  a  thing  known  and  acknowledged.  Wilton 
had  recalled  words  that  had  made  him  very 
happy,  and  Laura  had  spoken  of  hopes  which 
oould  only  apply  to  her  union  with  himself. 

He  now,  however,  told  her  all  that  had 
occurred,  briefly  though  clearly.  He  dwelt 
not,  indeed,  on  his  own  feelings  during  the 
ü  4 
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painfiil  events  lately  past:  but  the  few  words 
that  he  did  speak  on  that  subject  were  of  sucha 
kind  as  to  show  Laura  instantly  the  distress  and 
anxiety  which  her  disappearance  had  caused 
him,  the  agony  that  he  had  suffered  when  he 
thought  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The 
whole  of  her  father's  conduct,  as  displayed  bj 
Wilton,  seemed  to  her  stränge  and  unacooant- 
able :  and  well  it  might  do  so  !  for  her  lover  told 
her  the  terrible  State  of  znind  in  which  the 
Duke  had  been  at  first,  and  yet  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  explain,  in  any  degree,  the  caiises 
which  he  feit  sure  had  prevented  her  father 
from  joining  in  the  search  himself.  Notwilh- 
standing  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Laura,  he  judged  it  far  better  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  the  unfortunate  hold  which  Sir 
John  Fenwick  had  obtained  over  the  Duke,  by 
drawing  him  in  to  take  a  share,  however  small, 
in  the  great  Jacobite  conspiracy  of  the  day. 

Laura  then  was  greatly  surprised  at  all  she 
heai*d ;  and  that  Wilton  should  be  employed  in 
the  affair  seemed  to  her  not  the  least  stränge 
part  of  the  whole  business.     An  expression  of 
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this  surprise,  however,  induced  Wilton  to  add, 
what  he  still  in  some  degree  feared  and  had 
long  besitated  to  say. 

<<  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  dear  Laura,''  he 
Said,  *'  that  yoor  father  would  bave  trusted  me 
so  entirely  in  diis  business,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  some  words  conceming  myself  which  were 
spoken  to  bim  by  Lord  Byerdale  when  I  was 
not  present«  They  were  repeated  to  me  after- 
wards  by  Sberbrooke,  and  were  to  the  effect, 
that  although,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  late 
unfortunate  disturbances  in  the  country  —  the 
rebellioDs,  the  revolutions,  the  changes '  of 
dynasties  that  have  happened  within  the  last 
twenty  years — it  was  necessary  to  conceal  my 
birth  and  Station,  yet  my  blood  was  as  pure 
and  ancient  as  that  of  your  father  himself« 
This,  I  think,  made  a  change  in  all  bis  feelings 
towards  me." 

Wilton  feit  the  small  rounded  fingers  of 
Laura's  band  rest,  for  a  single  instant,  mor^ 
beavily  in  bis  own,  white  she  drew  a  deep  long 
breatb  as  if  a  weight  had  been  taken  from  her 
bosom. 
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"  Oh,  Wilton ! "  she  said»  ''  it  makes  all  tfae 
difference  in  his  yiews«  It  will  make  aU  the 
difference  in  our  fate.  You  know  that  it  would 
make  none  to  me ;  that  the  man  I  loved  wonld 
be  loved  under  any  circnmstances  of  fortune  or 
Station,  but  with  him  it  is  the  first,  the  greatest 
consideration.  There  may  be  difficulties  still; 
there  may  be  Opposition ;  for,  asyou  know,  I  am 
an  only  child,  and  my  father  thinks  that  nothing 
can  equal  what  I  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
still  that  Opposition  will  vanish  when  he  sees 
that  my  happiness  is  concemed,  if  the  great 
and  predominant  prejudice  of  his  education  is 
not  arrayed  against  us.  Oh !  Wilton,  Wiltoni 
your  words  have  made  me  very  happy." 

Her  words  certainly  made  Wilton  happy  in 
retum; — indeed,  most  happy.  His  fate  had 
suddenly  brightened:  from  all  that  was  dark 
and  cheerless,  from  a  Situation  in  which  the 
sweet,  early  dream  of  love  itself  but  rendered 
^very  thing  that  was  sombre,  painjful,  and  disr 
tressing  in  his  course,  more  gloomy,  more  bitter^ 
more  füll  of  despair,  it  had  changed,  to  the 
possession  and  the  hope  of  all  that  the  most 
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aanguine  Imagination  could  have  pictured  of 
glad,  and  joyful,  and  happy,  to  the  prospect  of 
wealth  and  Station,  to  the  hope  of  obtaining 
tbe  being  that  he  loved  best  on  earth,  and  to 
the  certainty  of  possessing  her  early,  her  first, 
her  warm,  her  füll  aifection. 

Had  Wilton  given  way  to  what  he  feit  at 
that  moment,  he  would  have  clasped  her  to  his 
heart  and  sealed  the  covenant  of  their  love  on 
the  sweet  Ups  that  gave  him  such  assurance  of 
happiness.  But  he  remembered  that  she  was 
there  alone  with  him,  in  füll  confidence,  under 
the  safeguard  of  all  his  best  feelings,  and  he 
would  not  for  the  world  have  done  one  thing 
that  in  open  day  could  have  called  the  colour 
into  her  cheek.  He  loved  her  deeply,  fuUy, 
and  nobly,  and  though,  under  other  circumr 
stances,  he  might  scarcely  have  hesitated,  he 
now  forbore.  But  again  and  again  he  pressed 
his  lips  upon  her  band,  and  thanked  her  again 
and  again  for  all  that  she  had  said,  and  for  all 
the  hopes  and  glad  tidings  that  her  words  im- 
plied. 

Their  conversation  then  turned  to  love^  and 
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to  their  feelings  towards  each  other. — How  could 
it  be  helped?  And  Wilton  told  her  all;  bow 
tbe  passion  had  grown  upon  bim,  bow  be  bad 
struggled  bard  against  it,  bow  not  even  de- 
spair  itself  bad  been  able  to  crusb  it;  bow  it 
it  bad  gone  on  and  increased  in  spite  of  bim- 
seif;  bow  intense,  bow  ardent  it  bad  become. 
He  could  not  teil  her  exactly,  at  least  he  would 
not,  wbat  be  bad  feit  on  her  account,  wben  be 
believed  that  she  was  Hkely  to  become  tbe  bride 
of  Lord  Sherbrooke;  but  be  told  her  fully,  ay, 
and  eloquently,  wbat  agony  of  mind  be  had 
endured  wben  be  thought  of  seeing  her  give 
her  band  to  any  other  man,  witbout  affording 
bim  an  apparent  chance  of  even  making  an 
effort  for  himself.  In  short,  he  gave  her  tbe 
wbole  picture  of  bis  personal  feelings;  and 
there  is  no  woman  that  is  not  gratified  at 
seeing  such  a  picture  displayed,  wben  she  is 
berself  tbe  object.  But  to  a  mind  such  as  that 
of  Lady  Laura,  and  to  feelings  such  as  were 
in  her  bosom,  tbe  tale  oiTered  higher  and  nobler 
sources  of  deligbt.  The  love,  tbe  deep  love, 
which  she  feit,  and  wbicb  was  now  acknowledged 
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to  her  own  heart,  required  every  such  assurance 
of  fall  and  ample  return  as  his  words  afforded, 
to  render  it  confident  and  happy.  But  from 
the  display  of  liis  feelings  which  he  now  made» 
she  feit,  she  saw,  she  knew  that  she  was  loved 
as  ehe  could  wish  to  be  —  loved  as  fuUy,  as 
intensely,  as  deeply,  as  she  herseif  loved — loved 
with  all  those  feelings,  high,  and  bright,  and 
sweet,  which  assured  her  beyond  all  question 
that  the  afFection  which  she  had  inspired  would 
be  permanent  as  well  as  ardent. 

Wilton  won  her,  too,  to  speak  upon  the  same 
snbject  as  himself,  though,  of  course,  he  could 
not  expect  her  to  dwell  upon  what  she  feit  in 
the  same  manner.  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence :  on  the  one  band,  all  the  sensations  of  his 
heart  towards  her  were  boldly  avowed  and 
minutely  detailed ;  the  history  of  his  love  was 
told  in  language  straightforward,  eager,  and 
powerful.  The  love  of  her  bosom,  on  the  con- 
trary,  was  shadowed  forth  rather  than  spoken, 
admitted  rather  than  told,  her  feelings  were 
referred  to,  but  not  depicted. 

♦*  You  make  me  glad,  Wilton,"  she  said,  "  by 
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telÜDg  me  all  this,  for  I  almost  feared — and 
was  teasing  mj  own  heart  about  it  at  the  rectorj) 
lest  I  should  have  done  the  unwomanly  thing 
of  loving  first— •  I  will  not  call  it,  being  too  eosüj 
won ;  foT  I  should  certainly  despise  the  woman 
who  thought  any  thing  necessary  to  win  hef} 
when  once  she  really  loved,  further  tban  ibt 
conviction  of  her  lover's  siacerity,  and  honoar» 
and  nobility  of  spirit.  But  yet  I  thought,  that 
even  you  might  somewhat  despise  me,  if  you 
found  that  I  had  loved  you  before  you  loved 
xne.  And  yet,  Wilton,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
mentary  pause,  ^^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  if  it  had  been  so,  I  should  have  beeD 
more  pardonable  than  many  people,  on  account 
of  the  very  great  Services  you  have  rendered 
me  at  various  times,  and  the  perils  you  bave 
encountered  in  my  behalf.  How  could  I  hdp 
loving  a  man  who  has  twice  risked  his  life  ior 
me?^' 

««Oh,  dear  Laura,"  replied  Wilton,  «those 
Services  have  been  very  small  ones,  and  not 
worthy  of  your  naming.  I  certainly  did  strifc 
to  conceal  my  love,''  he  continüed;  «« bot  I 
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believe  tbat,  let  us  struggle  against  our  feel- 
ings  as  we  will,  there  are  always  some  signs 
and  tokens  whicb  show  to  the  eyes  of  those  we 
love — if  there  be  any  sympathy  between  their 
hearts  and  ours — that  which  is  passing  in  regard 
to  themselves  witbin  the  most  secret  places  of  our 
bosom.  There  is  a  cabalistic  language  in  love^ 
Laura  —  nnknown  to  any  but  those  who  really 
do  löve,  but  leamt  in  a  moment,  when  the 
migbty  secret  is  communicated  to  our  hearts. 
We  speak  it  to  each  other  without  knowing  it» 
dear  Laura,  and  we  are  understood,  without  an 
efibrt,  if  there  be  sympathy  between  us." 

In  such  conversation  wore  the  night  away 
as  the  carriage  wended  slowly  onward.  Two 
cbanges  of  horses  were  required  to  carry  Laura 
and  her  lover  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  bells 
had  to  be  rung,  osüers  and  postillions  wakened, 
horses  brought  slo^y  fbrth,  and  many  another 
tedious  process  to  be  gone  through,  which  had 
brought  the  night  nearly  to  a  close,  before  the 
carriage  crossed  the  wide  extent  of  Blackheath, 
and  passed  through  a  small  part  of  the  town  of 
Greenwich,  which  had  then  never  dreamt  of  the 
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ambitious  pröject  that  it  has  since  acbieved,  of 
climbing  up  that  long  and  heavy  bill. 

Wilton  and  Laura  bad  safficient  matter  for 
conversation  duriug  tbe  whole  way :  for  wben 
tbey  bad  said  all  tbaj;  could  be  said  of  the  pre- 
sent  and  tbe  past,  tbere  still  remained  the  future 
to  be  considered ;  and  Laura  entreated  her  lover 
by  no  precipitate  eagerness  to  call  down  upon 
tbem  Opposition,  whicb  if  it  sbowed  itself  of  a 
vehement  kind  at  first,  niight  only  strengthen, 
instead  of  diminisbing  with  time.  Sbe  besooght 
bim  to  let  every  thing  proeeed  as  it  bad  hitherto 
done,  tili  bis  own  fate  was  fully  ascertained,  and 
any  doubt  of  bis  birtb  and  Station  in  sodety 
was  entirely  removed. 

"  Till  that  is  tbe  case,"  sbe  said,  « to  make 
any  display  of  our  feelings  towards  each  other 
might  only  bring  great  pain  upon  us  both.  My 
father  might  require  me  not  to  see  you,  might 
positively  forbid  our  tbinking  of  each  othcr; 
wbereas,  were  all  difficulties  on  that  one  point 
removed,  be  might  only  express  a  regret  that 
fortune  bad  not  been  more  favourable  to  yoU) 
or  require  a  delay,  to  make  bim  certain  of  our 
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sincere  and  permanent  attachment.  After  that 
point  is  made  clear,  let  us  be  open  as  the  day 
withhim.  In  the  mean  while,  he  must  receive  you 
as  a  firiend  who  has  rendered  him  the  greatest 
and  deepestof  Services;  and  I  shall  ever  receive 
you,  Wilton,  I  need  not  teil  you,  as  the  only 
dear  and  valued  friend  that  I  possess/' 

<<But  suppose,  dear  Laura,"  said  Wilton, 
'^suppose  I  were  to  see  you  pressed  to  marry 
some  one  eise;  suppose  I  were  to  see  some 
snitor  in  every  respect  qualified  to  hope  for  and 
expect  your  hand " 

«  You  do  not  doubt  me,  Wllton  ?"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

*<  Oh  no  1  '*  he  replied.  "  Not  for  a  moment, 
Laura.     But  it  would  be.veiy  painful." 

**  It  would  be  so  to  US  both/'  she  replied ; 
'*  but  I  would  take  care  that  the  pain  should 
soon  be  brought  to  an  end.  Depend  upon  it, 
Wilton,  it  wiU  be  better  as  I  say ;  let  us  not  in 
order  to  avoid  uncertain  pains  and  dangers  run 
into  certain  ones." 

Wilton  at  once  yielded  to  her  views,  and  pro- 
mised  to  be  entirely  guided  by  her  opinion. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Tlie  day  broke  upon  them  just  as  tliey  were 
passing  through  London  on  their  way  to  Beau- 
fort  House ;  but  the  night  wlilch  had  just  passed 
had  left  them  with  changed  feelings  in  many 
respects.  It  had  been  one  of  those  eFentfiil 
periods  which  come  in,  from  time  to  time,  like 
revolutions  in  states,  to  change  entirely  die  veiy 
Constitution  of  our  whole  thoughts  and  feelings, 
to  give  a  new  character  and  entirely  new  com- 
binations  to  the  stränge  microcosm  within  us. 
That  great  change  had  been  effected  in  Laura 
by  that  which  is  the  great  first  mover  of  a 
woman's  destinies.  She  löved  and  had  ayoved 
her  love ;  she  was  married  in  spirit  to  the  man 
beside  her,  and  she  feit  that  to  a  heart  Hke  hers 
eternity  itself  could  not  dissolve  the  tie  which 
had  that  night  been  voluntarily  established 
between  them.  She  viewed  not  such  thiugs  as 
manj%  nay,  most  other  women  view  tliem ;  sbe 
looked  not  on  such  engagements,  she  looked 
not  on  such  affections,  as  things  to  be  taken  up 
and  dropped,  to  be  worn  to-day  in  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  and  cast  away  to-morrow  like  a  fretted 
garment;  she  judged  not  that  it  was  the  stand- 
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ing  before  the  altar  and  receiving  the  ring  lipon 
her  finger,  and  promismg  to  wear  out  earthly 
exktence  with  another  human  being,  that  corv 
stitotes  the  union  which  must  join  woman  to  the 
man  of  her  heart«  But  she  regarded  the  avowal 
of  motual  love,  the  proraise  of  unchanging 
affection,  as  a  bond  binding  for  ever :  as,  in  fact, 
what  we  have  calied  it,  the  marriage  of  the 
spirit:  as  a  thing  never  to  be  done  away,  which 
no  time  could  break,  no  circumstances  dissolve : 
itwas  the  wedding  of  —  for-ever.  The  other, 
the  more  earthly  union,  might  be  dear  in 
prospect  to  her  heart,  gladdening  to  all  her 
hopes,  mingled  with  a  thousand  bright  dreams 
of  human  joy,  and  tenderness,  and  sweet  do- 
mestie  peace :  but  if  circumstances  had  separ- 
ated  her  the  next  hour  from  Wilton  for  ever, 
she  would  have  feit  that  she  was  still  bis  wife 
.in  heart,  and  ended  life  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing  him  she  had  ever  loved,  in  heaven.  To 
take  such  ties  upon  herseif,  then,  was  in  her 
estimation  no  light  thing;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  period,  the  short  period,  of  that  night,  was 
X  2 
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sufficient  to  effect  a  great,  a  total  change  in 
all  tbe  thbughts  and  feelings  of  her  bosom. 

The  change  in  Wilton  was  of  a  dififerent 
kind,  but  it  was  also  very  great.  It  was  an 
epoch  in  man's  destiny«  His  mind  was  natorally 
manly,  powerful,  and  decided ;  but  he  was  veiy 
young.  The  events  of  that  night,  howeveri 
swept  away  every  thing  that  was  youthfui  or  light 
fix>m  his  character  for  ever.  He  bad  acted  with 
yigour,  and  power,  and  determination,  amongst 
men  older,  better  tried,  and  more  experienced 
than  himself.  He  had  taken  a  decided  and  a 
prominent  part  in  a  scene  of  strife,  and  danger, 
and  difficulty,  and  he  had  (to  make  use  of 
that  most  significant  though  schoolboy  phrase) 
^^placed  himself."  His  character  had  gone 
through  the  ordeal :  without  any  previoos  pxe- 
paration,  the  iron  had  been  hardened  into  steel; 
and  if  any  part  had  remained  up  to  that  moment 
soft  or  weak,  the  soflness  was  done  away,  the 
weakness  no  longer  existed 
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CHAP.   XIV, 

If  we  were  poets  or  fabulists,  and  could  in- 
▼est  inanimate  objects  with  all  the  qualities  and 
feelings  of  animate  ones ;  if,  with  all  the  magic 
of  old  iEsop,  we  could  make  pots  and  kettles 
talk,  and  endue  bam-door  fowls  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say 
that  the  great  gates  of  Beaufort  House,  together 
with  the  stone  Cupids  on  the  tops  of  the  piers, 
ay,  and  the  Tases  of  carved  flowers  which  stood 
between  those  Cupids,  turned  up  the  nose  as  the 
antiquated,  ungilt,  dusty,  and  somewhat  tat- 
tered  yehicle  containing  the  Lady  Laura  Gave- 
ston  and  Wilton  Brown  roUed  up. 

The  poBtboy  got  ofF  bis  horse;  Wilton  de- 
soended  from  the  vehicle,  and  applied  bis  band 
eagerly  to  the  bell ;  and  Laura,  who  had  cer- 
tainly  thought  no  part  of  the  joumey  tedious, 
did  now  think  the  minutes  excessively  long  tiU 
X  3 
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the  gates  should  be  thrown  open.  In  trutb, 
the  hour  was  still  an  early  one;  the  morning 
cold  and  chilly,  with  a  greybiting  eastwind, 
xnaking  the  whole  scene  appear  as  if  itwere  looked 
at  through  ground  glass ;  and  neither  the  porter 
nor  the  porter *s  wife  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  venture  forth  from  their  snug  bed  at  such  an 
unpropitious  moment.  A  second  time  Wilton 
applied  his  band  to  the  bell,  and  with  more  sac- 
oess  than  before,  for  in  stays  and  petücoat, 
unlaced  and  half  tied,  forth  rushed  the  grumr 
bling  porter's  wife,  with  a  murmured  ^*  Many 
come  up :  people  are  in  great  haste :  I  wonder 
who  is  in  such  a  hurry  !" 

The  sight  of  Wilton,  however,  whom  she  bad 
seen  very  lately  with  the  Duke,  but  still  more 
the  sight  of  her  young  lady,  instantly  altered 
her  tone  and  demeanour,  and  with  a  joyfiil 
Swing  she  threw  the  gates  wide  open.  Tbe 
chaise  was  drawn  round  to  the  great  doors  of 
the  house,  and  here  a  more  ready  entrance  was 
gained. 

<'  Is  the  Duke  up  ?"  demanded  Wilton,  as  tbe 
servant  opened  the  door. 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir,*'  replied  die  man :  "  he  was 
vp  before  daybreak :  but  he  is  not  out  of  his 
dressing-room  yet." 

Laura  ran  up  the  Steps  into  the  vestibule 
to  see  her  father,  and  to  relieve  his  mind  at 
ODce  from  all  thac  sbe  knew  he  was  sufFer- 
ing  on  her  account.  She  paused,  however,  for 
a  moment  at  the  top  to  see  if  Wilton  followed ; 
but  he  merely  advanced  a  few  steps,  saying,  "  I 
will  leave  you  to  converse  with  your  iather;  for, 
of  course,  1  have  very  much  to  do;  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  spend  some  time  with  you  alone,  and 
bear  all  that  you  have  to  teil  hira.'' 

**  But  you  will  come  back/'  said  Lady  Laura, 
holding  out  her  band  to  him  :  ^^  you  will  not  be 
away  long." 

"  Until  the  evening,  perhaps/'  said  Wilton, 
pressing  that  fair  band  in  bis  own  :  *^  I  may 
have  many  things  to  do,  and  the  Earl  may  also 
require  my  presence." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  to  dinner— I 
insist,"  said  Lady  Laura.  "  You  know  I  have 
a  right  to  command  now,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
X  4 
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tone,  ^'  and  therefbre  I  will  teil  my  father  to 
expect  you  at  dinner." 

"  I  will  come  if  I  can,"  replied  WiltODf 
«but ** 

His  sentence  was  interrupted,  however,  by 
the  Duke's  voice  at  the  top  of  tbe  stairs»  ex- 
claiming,  "  Surely  that  is  Laura's  voicR 
Laura,  Laura!  My  child,  my  dear  cbild!" 
And  the  next  moment  Lady  Laura,  darting  01I9 
was  in  her  father's  arms. 

Wilton  Brown  tumed  away ;  and  withont 
waiting  to  press  a  third  person  upon  a  scoie 
which  should  always  be  enacted  between  two 
alone,  he  got  into  the  postchaise,  and  bade  tfae 
postillion  drive  him  back  into  London,  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Beaufort  House  wis 
out  of  the  town.  This  was  easily  accomplished, 
as  the  reader  may  imagine ;  and  having  dressed 
himself,  and  removed  the  traces  of  blood  and 
travel  from  his  face,  he  hastened  to  the  hooae 
of  Lord  Byerdale,  to  giTe  him  an  acconnt  of 
the  success  of  bis  expedition. 

The  Earl  had  not  been  long  up;  but  he  had 
already  gone  to  his  cabinet  to  write  letters,  and 
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take  his  cbocolate  at  the  same  time.  On  enter- 
ing,  Wilton,  without  any  surprise,  found  Arden 
the  messenger  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl ;  for 
the  man  knowing  that  the  Situation  in  which  he 
stood  was  a  somewhat  perilous  one,  was  of 
course  anxious  to  roake  the  best  of  his  story 
before  the  young  gentleman  appeared.  What 
did  very  much  surprise  Wilton,  however,  was 
the  gracious  and  even  affectionate  manner  in 
which  the  Earl  received  him.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  advanced  two  or  three  steps  to  meet 
him,  and  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  band, 
exclaimedy  "Welcome  back,  my  dear  Wilton. 
So  you  have  been  fully  and  gallantly  success- 
fiil,  I  find  Bat  what  is  all  this  that  Arden  is 
telling  me  ?  He  is  making  a  terrible  accusation 
Bgainst  you  here,  of  letting  ofiP  Sir  George 
Barkley,  one  of  the  most  notorious  Jacobites  in 
£uTope — a  very  dangerous  person,  indeed." 

*'  My  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "  Mr.  Arden  is 
repeating  to  you  a  falsehood  which  he  devised 
last  night  It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  if  he 
-had  not  been  a  most  notorious  coward,  and  run 
away  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  there 
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might  Iiave  been  a  chance,  thoagh  a  very  le- 
mote  one,  of  our  securing  Sir  George  Barkley." 

"  Indeed !  *'  exciaimed  the  Earl :  "  then  you 
did  meet  with  him  ?  " 

'^  Amongst  the  persons  whom  I-had  to  en- 
counter,"  replied  Wilton,  "  there  was  a  gende- 
man  whom  they  called  Sir  George,  and  wh^ 
froni  bis  height,  his  age,  and  a  deep  scar  apoa 
his  cheek,  I  have  no  earthly  doubt,  is  Sir  Geoife 
Barkley:  but  he  had  been  gone  for  an  hour 
before  this  mighty  brave  gentlemani  having 
coUected  forty  or  fifty  people  to  keep  his  own 
head  from  barm,  thought  fit  to  come  back  and 
seek  for  me.  The  person  who  was  with  mc 
when  he  did  return  was  a  tall  fine-looking 
young  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty ." 

«  Indeed  I "  said  the  Earl.  «  Who  coold 
thatbe?" 

«  He  called  himself  Captain  Churchill,"  re- 
plied Wilton.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  mj 
Lord,  that  I  believe  such  was  his  real  name;  bt 
I  do  not :  but  I  never  saw  Captain  Churchill 
et  all ;  and  I  never  saw  this  gentleman  tili  tbe 
moment  when  he  came  to  my  aid  and  rescned 
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me,  with  the  assistance  of  anotber,  from  the 
Lands  of  as  desperate  a  set  of  men  as  I  ever 
inet  in  my  life,  and  who  would  certainly  have 
murdered  me  had  it  not  been  for  his  arrivaL 
I  have  a  report  to  roake  to  your  Lordship  upon 
all  Mr.  Arden's  proceedings,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing  your  most  positive  commands  to  obey  me  in 
all  things,  has  refused  to  obey  me  in  any  thing, 
and  by  the  delays  he  has  occasioned,  and  the  ob- 
structions  he  has  thrown  in  my  way,  very  nearly 
prevented  me  from  elFecting  the  liberation  of 
Lady  Laura  at  all." 

**  Your  Lordship  will  believe  what  you 
choose,"  replied  Arden  in  a  saucy  tone.  "  All 
I  mean  to  say  is^  I  am  sure  that  gentleman  was 
not  Captain  Churchill,  and  so  you  will  find  if 
you  inquire.  Whoever  he  was,  Mr.  Brown  aided 
his  escape,  and  prevented  me  from  doing  my 
duty." 

"  Your  duty,  sir,  was  to  obey  Mr.  Brown," 
replied  the  £arl  sternly :  <<  for  that  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  are  punished;  and  if  it  should 
prove  that  this  gentleman  was  really  Captain 
Churchill,  you  shall  be  dismissed  from  your 
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Office.  You  vill  attend  here  again  at  two 
o'clock,  by  which  time  I  shall  have  written  to 
Captain  Churchill,  to  know  whether  he  was  the 
person  present  or  noL  —  Now  leave  the  room-" 

Arden  slunk  doggedly  away,  seemg  that 
Wilton's  Star  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
Had  he  known  how  much  it  was  so,  howetei^ 
having  often  heard  the  Earl  speak  sharply  and 
discourteously  to  the  young  gentleman,  he  would 
have  been  more  surprised  even  than  he  was, 
at  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  The 
moment  he  was  gone,  and  the  door  closed,  the 
Earl  again  shook  Wilton  by  the  band. 

**  You  have  accomplished  your  task  most 
brilliantly,  Wilton,''  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  reap  the  reward  of  your  düigenoe 
and  activity,  by  any  effort  that  depends  upcm 
me ;  but  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  heard^ 
and  know,  you  are  likely  to  obtain,  from  die 
very  act  itself,  &r  higher  recompenses  than  any 
that  I  could  bestow.  You  are  indeed  a  fo^ 
tunate  young  man." 

'^  I  am  fortunate  in  your  Lordship's  appro- 
bation,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  but  I  see  not  wliy 
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you  should  call  me  so  in  any  other  respect» 
exoept,  indeed,  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to  effect 
this  joung  lady's  liberation.*' 

*«  In  that  very  respect,"  replied  the  Earl, 
with  a  look  füll  of  meaning.  *^  Good  heayens  I 
my  dear  Wilton,  are  you  blind  ?  If  you  are  so^ 
I  am  not;  and  at  your  age,  certainly  I  should 
not  have  been  blind  to  my  own  advantage« 
You  thinky  perhaps,  that  because  Lady  Laura 
has  refused  to  marry  Sherbrooke,  and  broken 
off  the  proposed  alliance  between  our  families, 
it  would  roake  me  angry  to  find  she  had  placed 
her  affections  any  where  eise.  But  I  teil  you 
no^  Wilton  I  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  discovery  that  she  has  done  so,  at  once 
banished  all  the  anger  and  indignation  that  I 
feit.  If  with  a  free  heart  she  had  so  decidedly 
refused  my  son,  I  should  haye  considered  it  as 
little  less  than  an  insult  to  my  whole  family, 
and,  in  fact,  did  consider  it  so  tili  Sherbrooke 
liimself  expressed  his  belief  that  she  was,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  attached  to  you.  His 
words  instantly  recalled  to  my  memory  all  that 
I  had  reniarked  before,  how  the  colour  came  up 
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into  her  cheek  whenever  you  approached  her, 
how  her  eye  brightened  at  every  word  you 
Said.  That  raade  the  matter  very  difFerent  I 
could  not  expect  the  poor  young  lady  to  sacrifice 
her  first  affection  to  please  nie:  nor  could  I 
wish  her,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  marry 
Sherbrooke,  loving  you.  This  is  the  reason 
that  makes  me  say  that  you  are  a  most  fortunate 
man;  for  the  Service  that  you  have  rendered 
her,  the  immense  and  important  Service,  gives 
you  such  a  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  her  at  once  to  avow  her  attach- 
ment. It  gives  you  an  enormous  claim  upon 
the  Duke,  too;  and  I  have  one  or  two  little 
holds  upon  that  nobleman  which  he  knows  not 
of — by  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  not  a  little 
injured,  if  I  were  a  revengeful  man,  but  which 
I  sball  only  use  for  your  best  interests." 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "  you  seem 
totally  to  forget  my  humble  birth  and  Station. 
How  —  situated  as  I  am  —  could  I  dare  to 
ask  the  Duke  for  his  daughter's  band,  the  only 
remaining  child  of  such  a  house,  the  heiress  of 
such  immense  wealth?" 
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«  Fear  not,  fe&r  not,  Wilton,"  said  the  Earl, 
laying  bis  band  upon  bis  arm.  **  Fear  not: 
your  blood  is  as  good  as  tbe  Duke*s  own  ;  your 
family  older  and  as  noble." 

**  I  have  sometimes  thougbt,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied  Wilton,  wishing  to  gam  as  much  inform- 
ation  as  possible — ^^  I  bave  sometimes  tbought, 
in  the  utter  ignorance  wberein  I  have  been  left 
of  my  own  hbtory,  that  I  am  the  soii  of  one 
who  has  indeed  been  a  father  to  me,  Lord  Sun- 
bury, — the  natural  son,  I  mean." 

"  Oh  no !"  cried  the  Earl,  with  an  air  almost 
of  Indignation :  "  you  are  no  relation  of  bis 
whatsoever.  I  knew  not  who  you  were  when 
you  first  came  hitber;  but  I  have  since  dis- 
covered,  and  though  at  present  I  must  not  re- 
veal  any  thing  farther  to  you,  I  teil  you,  with- 
out  hesitation,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  to 
pursue  your  suit  towards  Lady  Laura,  if  you 
bave  really  any  regard  for  her,  and  to  aspire  to 
her  hand.  In  a  very  few  months  more  you 
sball  know  all." 

Wilton  cast  down  bis  eyes  and  mused. 

"  Tbis  is  not  a  little  stränge,"  he  said;  "  but 
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I  know  I  may  place  implicit  reliance  on  your 
Lordship*s  word,  and  proceed  in  a  matter  where 
I  own  my  heart  is  deeply  engaged,  without  the 
nsk  of  calling  upon  myself  a  charge  of  gross 
presumption." 

**  You  may,  you  may,"  answered  the  Earif 
eagerly ;  "  and  if  the  Duke  should  discover  your 
mutual  afiPection,  and  make  any  objection, 
merely  refer  him  to  me.  But  now  let  us  beai 
more  of  your  adventures  of  yesterday  and  lart 
night-*» 

Wilton  would  have  been  very  well  contented 
to  muse  for  a  few  minutes  over  what  the  Eail 
Said.  Although  his  experience  of  the  world 
was  not  great,  yet  he  had  a  sufficient  portioa 
of  good  sense  to  supply  experience  in  a  bigh 
degree.  This  good  sense  told  him,  that  a 
sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  de* 
meanour  of  any  man,  but  more  especially  in 
that  of  a  man  both  subtle  and  determined,  was 
more  or  less  to  be  suspected.  He  would  fiin» 
then,  have  obtained  time  to  seek  for  the  real 
motives  and  yiews  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale^  in 
the  extraordinary  fit  of  kindness  and  condesoen- 
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sion  which  had  seized  upon  him ;  for  he  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  Earl  was  contriving  bis 
ruin,  by  engaging  bim  in  some  rash  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  band  of  Lady  Laura. 

Strong,  however,  in  her  love,  he  resolved 
to  go  on,  to  deal  with  her  and  with  her  fatber 
in  all  honour,  and,  supposing  even  that  the  Earl 
was  endeavouring  to  play  him  false,  to  try 
whether  straightforward  and  upright  bonesty, 
gnided  by  a  clear  head,  a  firm  beart,  and  a  weit 
prepared  mind,  might  not  win  the  game  against 
subtilty  and  worldly  cunning. 

The  Elarl  marked  him  as  he  mused  for  a 
minute,  but  saying  nothing  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  bis  hopes,  still  pressed  him  to  speak  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  some- 
wfaat  diiBcult  for  Wilton  so  to  shape  bis  words 
as  not  to  mention  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  not  to 
involve  hiraself  in  any  such  distinet  account  of 
the  Jacobites  and  their  proceedings  as  might 
lead  to  their  arrest,  and  force  him  at  some  future 
period  to  become  a  witness  against  them.  He 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  however.  He  could 
not,  and  indeed  he  did  not,  think  it  right  to 
VOL.  II.  y 
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eonceal,  that  he  was  perfectly  certain  the  men 
he  met  with  were  engaged  in  the  most  dark  and 
dangerous  designs«  But  he  stated,  at  the  same 
time^  that  such  was  merely  the  impression  apon 
his  mind,  for  that  no  distinct  ayowal  of  their 
purposes  had  been  made  in  his  presenoe^  ao  ts 
to  justiiy  him  in  charging  them  with  tresson. 

**  Nevertheless,  my  Lord,**  .  he  added,  "  I 
think  it  highly  and  absolutely  necessary  for  jon 
to  take  the  same  nieasures  as  if  you  knew  that 
a  general  insurrection  was  contemplated,  for  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  somethingof  the  kind 
is  in  agitation." 

The  Earl  smiled.  «  Now  teil  me,  WiltoD," 
he  Said,  ^<  amongst  these  worthy  conspirat(»S} 
did  you  see  any  one  that  was  personally  koown 
toyou?'' 

Wilton  hesitated. 

**  Come,  come,  my  young  friend,"  said  tfce 
Earl — **  you  must  speak  out.  Wc  will  not  make 
an  evidence  of  you,  I  promise  you ;  and,  indeed, 
both  the  King  himself  and  all  his  ministeis 
would  be  very  glad  that  these  persons  ^lookl 
get  beyond  sea,  and  relieve  us  of  their  troubk- 
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some  presence,  provided  —  mark  me  —  pro- 
vided,  there  does  not  exist  the  dearest  and 
most  distinct  proo^  not  alone  that  they  are 
oonspiring  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty 
— -fbr  such  oonspiracies  have  been  going  on  in 
eveiy  corner  of  the  kingdom»  and  in  the  heart 
of  eyery  family,  for  the  last  ten  years,  so  that 
we  should  only  make  them  worse  by  meddling 
with  them  —  but  that  these  men  are  oon- 
spiring in  a  darker,  a  more  dangerous,  a  more 
treasonable,  or  a  more  disbonourable  manner, 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  I  must  explain 
tfais  Business  to  you,  Wilton,  and  my  views 
lipon  it.  Politicians  have  adopted  as  a  maxim 
that  a  plot  discovered  and  frastrated  always 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  maxim  is  far  too  generale  and 
consequently  often  proves  &Ise  and  dangerous 
in  application.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  discovery  and  frustration  of  a  plot  do  really 
Btrengthen  the  hands  of  government  are  pecu- 
liar«  There  must  be  circumstances  attending 
upon  the  whole  transaction  which,  ivhen  the 
plot  i»  exposed,  eitber  destroy  the  means  of 
Y  2 
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future    conspiracies    formed    upon    the   same 
basis,  remove  for  ever  the  objects  of  the  coDr 
spirators,   or  cause  a  great  change  in  public 
feelingy  in  regard  to  their  views  and  motires» 
If  the  discovery  be  so  general,  the  frustration 
so  complete,  and  the  punishment  so  severe,  as 
to  raise  the  power  and  authority  of  the  govem«* 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  awaken  A 
wholesome  fear  in  the  disafiected,  and  to  en^ 
tsourage  and  elevate  the  well  disposed  and  the 
friends  of  the  State,  a  very  great  object  is  cer« 
tainly  gained ;  and  that  which  was  intended  to 
ruin  a  governraent  or  overthrow  a  dynasty, 
serves  but  to  root  it  more  firnüy  than  before. 
There  is  another  case,  also,  which  is  very  i^ 
plicable  at  the  present  moment.     If  there  be 
something  in  the  nature  and  designsof  the  con- 
spiracy,  so  odious  in  its  means,  its  character, 
and  its  objects,  as  to  enlist  against  the  ooa- 
spirators  sensations  of  horror,  Indignation,  and 
contempt,  one  gains  from  public  feeling  veiy 
much   more   by  its   discovery  and  exposore, 
than  even  by  the  power  of  fear    over   the 
disaffected,  and  the  elevation  of  triumph  <m 
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the  part  of  the  well  disposed.  But  in  other 
circuinstances,  either  when  partial  discoveries 
are  made,  when  the  success  is  not  of  the 
most  absolute,  general,  and  distinct  kind,  when 
the  objects  of  the  conspirators  excite  mahy 
sympathies,  the  errors  they  commit  admit  of 
easy  palliation,  the  means  they  employ  are  noble, 
generous,  and  chivalrous,  and  the  fate  they 
undergo  is  likely  to  produce  commiseration, 
the  detection  and  crushing  of  them  only  tends. 
to.multiply  and  strengthen  similar  endeavours« 
With  such  conspiracies  as  these,  no  wise  minister 
will  ever  meddle  if  he  can  help  it ;  the  more- 
qtdet  the  means  he  can  adopt  to  frustrate  them- 
the  better;  the  less  he  exposes  them  and  brings- 
them  into  light  the  greater  will  be  bis  success ; 
for  they  are  like  the  Lemsean  serpent,  whose 
heads  multiplied  as  they  were  smitten  ofF;  and 
it  IS  far  more  easy  to  smother  them  privately, 
than  to  smite  them  in  public.  This  is  the 
vlew  I  myself  take  of  the  matter ;  this  is  the 
view  the  King  takes  of  it ;  and  you  may  have 
remarked  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
for  many  years  to  investigate  or  punish  plots 
y  3 
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here  and  there,  although  we  have  bad  tlie  proofi 
that  hundreds  existed  every  year.  In  this 
instance,  howeyer,  the  matter  is  differenU 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  present  csxar 
spiracy  is  one  of  such  a  dark  and  horriUe 
nature,  as  instantly  to  excite  die  indignaticHi  of 
the  whole  people»  to  make  all  the  better  pari  of 
the  Jacobites  ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  tfaeir 
friends,  and  to  rouse  up  universal  fediDgs  of 
loyalty  throughout  the  land.  The  fact  is,  the 
thing  is  already  discovered.  Information  has 
long  been  tendered  to  the  govemm^t  faj 
various  persons  implicated :  but  acting  upon  the 
plan  which  we  have  generaUy  pursued,  sadi 
advances  have  been  met  coldly,  tiU  last  n^t 
more  distinct  and  definite  informadon  was 
given  by  some  one,  who,  instead  of  being 
actuated  by  motives  of  gain,  or  of  fear,  as  we 
suspected  in  all  other  cases,  came  forward,  it 
seems,  from  personal  feelings  of  gratitade  to- 
wards  the  King  himself.  His  majesty  promiscd 
this  person  not  to  bring  him  forward  in  the 
business  at  all,  and  has  refused  to  give  up  his 
name,  even  to  me.     But  his  conviction  of  the 
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truth  of  all  that  was  told  was  so  strong,  that 
the  previous .  informer  was  sent  for  last  night 
at  one  o'clock  to  the  palace  at  Kensington, 
to  which  place  I  also  had  been  sammoned, 
The  whole  &ctSy  the  names,  the  designs  of 
eyery  bodj  concemed,  were  then  completely 
discoyered,  and  I  have  been  busying  myself 
ever  since  I  rose,  in  adopting  the  proper  mea* 
sures  for  arresting  and  punishing  the  persons 
directly  implicated.  Having  explained  to  you 
these  views,  I  must  now  put  my  question  again. 
I>id  you  see  any  one  amongst  these  conspirators 
with  whose  person  you  were  acquainted?  I 
only  ask  for  my  own  satis&ction,  and  on  every 
account  shall  abstain  from  bringing  your  name 
forward,  in  the  slightest  degree." 

"  There  was  only  one  person,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied  Wilton,  who  had  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  this  long  detail;  '^  there  was  only  one  person, 
my  Lord,  that  I  had  ever  knowingly  seen 
before,  and  that  was  Sir  John  Fenwick." 

^^  I  signed  a  Warrant  for  his  arrest  half  an 
hour  ago,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  <'  and  there  are 
Y  4 
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two  messengers  seeking  him  at  this  moment  I 
think  you  said  you  saw  Sir  George  Barkley." 

<^  I  cannot  absolutely  say  that,  my  Lord,'' 
replied  Wilton ;  "  but  I  certainly  saw  a  gende- 
man  whom  I  believed,  and  most  firmly  do  still 
believe,  to  be  him :  he  was  a  tall,  thin,  sinister- 
looking  man,  of  a  somewhat  saturnine  com- 
plexion,  with  a  deep  scar  on  his  cheek." 

"  The  same,  the  same,"  said  the  Earl,  "  un- 
doubtedly  the  same.  Listen,  if  you  know  any  of 
these  names; "  and  he  read  from  a  list,  <^  Sir 
William  Parkyns,  Captain  Rookwood,  Captain 
Lowick,  Sir  John  Friend,  Chamock,  Cranbume, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesbury " 

'*  The  Earl  certainly  was  not  there,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  for  I  know  him  well 
by  sight,  and  I  saw  no  one,  I  can  assure  you, 
whom  I  knew,  but  Sir  John  Fenwick." 

*<  And  this  Plessis,  at  whose  house  you  saw 
them  ?  "  continued  the  Earl — "did  he  seem  to 
be  taking  a  share  in  the  business  with  them  ? 
He  is  an  old  friend  ofmine,  this  Master  Plessis; 
and  obtains  for  me  some  of  the  best  Information 
that  I  ever  get  from  abroad.     I  do  not  know 
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what  I  should  do  without  Flessis.  He  is  the 
most  useful  man  in  the  ivorld.  We  must  let 
him  ofi^  at  all  events;  but  it  will  be  no  bad 
thing  to  have  a  rope  round  his  neck  either.'' 

**  I  cannot  say,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
<*  that  he  took  any  part  whatsoever  in  the 
bosiness.  In  the  matter  of  setting  free  Lady 
Laura,  he  showed  himself  more  afraid  of  these 
good  gentry  than  fond  of  them,  and  after  their 
arrival,  he  ran  away  and  hid  himself." 

'*  And  yet,"  said  the  Earl,  "  he*8  a  rank 
Jacobite  too.  But  that  does  not  signify.  He's 
an  excellent  creature,  and  the  greatest  rogue  in 
Christendom.  All  this  chocolate  comes  from 
him ;  there's  nothing  like  it  in  Europe.  Wo'u't 
you  take  some,  Wilton  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  if  you 
had  broken  your  fast."  Wilton  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  the  Earl  made  him  sit  down  and 
fbllow  his  example  of  writing  letters,  and  taking 
his  chocolate  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
notes,  however,  which  the  Earl  himself  wrote, 
attracted  his  secretary's  attention  in  some  de- 
gree ;  for  as  soon  as  Lord  Byerdale  had  con- 
duded  it,  he  rang  the  bell   and  gave   it  to 
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a  servant,  saying^  **  Take  that  to  Captain 
Cburcbiirs  lodgings.  You  know  where  he  lirei^ 
just  in  Doke  Street.     Wait  for  an  answer." 

The  man  went  away,  and  bosiness  prooeeded. 
At  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  however,  the 
servant  retumed,  sayin^  as  an  excuse  for  hk 
long  absence,  that  Captain  Churchill  was  in  bed 
when  he  reached  his  house»  and  that  bis  takt 
'  had  refused  to  wake  him. 

"  When  he  did  wake^  howeyer«  my  Lordf" 
added  the  man,  ^^  he  said  he  would  not  detain 
me  to  write  a  note,  as  I  had  been  kept  so  long 
already ;  but  would  wait  upon  your  Lordshqp  ot 
the  hour  you  named." 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  servant,  the 
Earl  took  up  his  papers,  and  prepared  (o  pro- 
ceed  to  Whitehall.  Befbre  he  went,  however, 
he  paused  opposite  to  the  table  at  which  Wilton 
was  writing,  and  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  smile,  he  said, — 

"  You  are  surprised,  Wilton;  and  hare  been 
puzzling  yourself  with  the  reason  why  I  take  « 
much  more  interest  in  you  than  I  used  to  do. 
I  will  explain  It  all  to  you,  Wilton,  in  one  ward. 
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I  did  not  at  first  know  who  you  were.  I  now 
do,  as  I  have  before  hinted ;  and  my  conduct 
to  one  whom  I  believed  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  and  who  was  forced  upon 
me  somewhat  against  my  own  will,  was  of 
course  very  different  from  that  which  I  show 
towards  a  young  gentleman  of  a  high  and 
noble  family,  not  very  distandy  related  to  my- 
self.  —  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

And  with  these  words  he  left  the  room.  Yet, 
Strange  to  say,  Wilton,  though  not  a  litde  sur- 
prised  at  what  he  heard,  knew  the  Earl  of  Byer-< 
dale,  and  was  not  satisfied.  But  at  all  eventSi 
the  words  which  had  passed  set  his  mind  at 
ease,  in  regard  to  Laura.  He  now  feit,  that 
he  was  committing  no  breach  of  confidence; 
that  he  was  pursuing  no  presumptuous  suit,  in 
seeking  the  object  of  his  dearest  and  his 
brightest  hopes ;  that  though  fortune  might  still 
be  adverse,  and  suph  wealdi  might  never  be 
his,  as  to  place  him  in  a  position  equal,  in  that 
respect,  to  herseif,  yet  he  had  every  right  and 
title  to  strive  for  her  band  with  the  neblest 
of  the  land. 
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Wilton  did  not,  indeed,  entertain  the  vain 
thought  that  he  brought  with  him  a  txeasary  of 
distinguished  talents,  high  and  noble  feelings, 
a  generous  spirit,  and  a  gallant  heart — qualities 
which  many  a  competitor,  if  not  most,  would 
want :  —  he  did  not,  indeed,  so  argue  the  mat- 
ter with  himself;  but  there  was  in  his  bosom  the 
proud  consciousness  of  deserving  well,  and  the 
still  more  strengthening  and  emboldening  con- 
fidence,  of  loving  well,  truly,  nobly,  as  Laura 
deserved  to  be  loved. 

Still,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
sudden  change  in  the  Earl  of  Byerdale:  there 
was  something  in  it  that  roused  suspicion ;  and 
he  resolved  to  watch  all  that  nobleman's  pro- 
ceedings  steadily  and  keenly,  and  if  possible 
never  to  be  off  his  guard  for  a  nioment. 

Before  the  time  appointed  for  the  return 
of  Arden  the  messenger,  the  Earl  himself  camc 
home,  bearing  a  smile  of  dark  satisfaction  on 
his  countenance. 

"  Four  or  five  of  these  gentry,"  he  said,  as 
he  eutered,  "  are  already  in  eustody,  and  onc 
or  two  have  been  brought  before  the  Council. 
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A  man  of  the  name  of  Cook,  and  another,  seem 
well  inclined  to  become  approvers.  If  so»  the 
matter  will  be  easily  managed.  I  find  the 
rumoar  is  spreading  all  over  the  town,  with 
Tarious  additions  and  improvements,  of  course. 
I  even  bear  that  tbere  were  reports  of  it  all 
yesterday,  though  neither  the  King,  nor  I,  nor 
any  one  eise,  knew  aught  of  the  matter  then." 

<<  Are  any  of  the  principals  caught,  my 
Lord?"  demanded  Wilton.  "  I  confess,  I  be- 
lieve  that  man,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  to  be  as 
^reat  a  villain  as  any  upon  earth ;  nor  do  I  look 
npon  him  as  a  man  of  much  courage  either/' 

^  He  is  not  caught,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  but 
we  have  got  one  poor  foolish  fellow  called  Sir 
Jobn  Friend,  who  has  shown  himself  a  friend  to 
any  body  but  himself,"  and  he  laughed  at  bis 
own  joke.  "  I  rather  suspect,"  he  continued, 
^^  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  not  a 
little  anxious  for  Fenwick's  escape.  With  the 
esception  of  Sir  George  Barkley,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  man  of  most  importance  amongst 
them«  He  is  nearly  connected,  you  know, 
with  all  the  Howards,  and  was  very  intimate 
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witfa  your  good  friend  the  Duke.  He  is  npeli 
acquainted  with  Lord  Aylesbury,  too ;  and  I 
can  teil  you  there  are  a  good  many  suspicioos 
in  that  quarter.  There  is  another  noble  lord» 
Lord  Montgomery,  implicated;  and  all  tbese 
good  folks  are  sospected,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
read  a  Ikt  of  some  twenQr  or  thirty  names. 
^*  But  there  is  no  intention  of  dealing  harshiy,'' 
he  added ;  ^<  and  a  distinction  will  be  made  be- 
tween  the  more  culpable  and  the  less.  Fnj 
has  Captain  Churchill  been  here?" 

"  Not  yet  that  I  have  heard  o^  my  Lord," 
replied  Wilton ;  «  but  I  fairly  teil  your  Lord- 
ship  that  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  man  I  saw, 
though  that  was  the  name  given." 

The  Earl  rang  the  bell  which  stood  opon  the 
table,  and  when  a  senrant  appeared,  demanded 
if  Captain  Churchill  had  been  there. 

The  servant  replied  in  the  n^ative,  bat 
added  that  Mr.  Arden  was  waiting.  The 
Earl  ordered  him  to  be  sent  in ;  and  the  mes- 
senger accordingly  entered,  bearing  on  his  &oe 
an  air  of  triumph  and  insolence  which  provoked 
Wilton's  anger  a  good  deal^ 
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"  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  not  waiting  for 
the  Earl  of  Bjerdale  to  speak —  '<  I  have  got 
proof  positive  now,  for  I  have  been  at  Captain 
Charchiirs  lodgings,  pumping  his  servants,  and 
they  teil  me  that  he  was  very  ill  all  yesterday, 
as  indeed  I  knew  he  was,  and  in  bed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day." 

«  Indeed  I "  said  the  Earl.  <<  This  is  stränge 
enough  I  But  as  you  say,  Wilton,  that  you  do 
not  think  it  was  really  Captain  Churchill,  the 
name  might  be  given  merely  as  nom  de  guerre, 
and  the  person  giving  it  might  be  a  very  honest 
man  too." 

Before  he  coald  conclude^  one  of  the  servants 
announced  that  Captain  Churchill  waited  with- 
out ;  and  in  a  moment  after  he  was  admitted, 
presenting'to  Wilton's  eyes  a  person  not  very 
imlike  in  size  and  form  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
and  somewhat  resembling  him  in  countenance, 
bnt  several  years  older,  and  somewhat  darker 
in  complexion. 

He  entered  with  a  gay  and  smiling  air,  and 
with  a  grace  of  carriage  and  demeanour  which 
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was  common  to  biraself  and  his  brother,  afler- 
wards  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough« 

"  Why,  my  Lord/'  he  said,  advancing  to- 
wards  Lord  Byerdale  and  shaking  him  by  the 
band,  <<  I  am  almost  alarmed  at  your  unex- 
pected  summons,  especially  after  all  the  terrible 
doings  which  I  bear  bave  taken  place.  Wby, 
they  teil  me  that  the  gates  of  Newgate  hare 
never  ceased  tuming  upon  their  binges  all  the 
morning,  and  that  the  Tower  itself  is  fall." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the 
Earl ;  <<  bat  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Captaiu,  you 
bave  notbing  to  fear  in  such  a  matter." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Churchill, 
<<  and  I  would  bave  come  at  once  when  yoa 
wrote ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  up  lata  last 
night,  and  slept  tili  nearly  noon  this  morning. 
— But,  bless  my  soul !"  he  continued,  tuming 
towards  Wilton  —  to  that  gentleman's  utter 
surprise  and  astonishment  —  '^  is  not  this  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Wilton  Brown,  your  Lord- 
sbip's  secretary  ?"  and  advancing  a  step  or  two 
he  shook  Wilton  heartily  by  the  band. 

**  How  is  the  young  lady  ?"  be  continued- 
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**  I  hope  you  got  quite  safe  to  London  with 
your  fiur  Charge?'' 

The  countenance  of  Arden  the  messenger 
presented  a  ludicrous  picture  of  disappointment 
and  constemation.  Wilton  was  certainly  even 
more  surprised  than  himself ;  but  he  did  not 
sufier  his  face  to  betray  any  expression  of 
wonder,  tboiigh,  it  must  be  owned,  he  feit  a 
Strang  inclination  to  laugh.  He  replied,  how- 
ever,  calmly  to  Churchill's  question,  — 

^  I  thank  you  very  mnch,  sir:  she  got  quite 
safe  to  London.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning 
I  left  her  with  her  father." 

"  Then,  Caplain  Churchill,"  said  the  Earl, 
^  yoa  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  per- 
aon  wbo  rendered  my  young  friend  Wilton  here, 
such  very  good  assistance  last  night" 

Churchill  made  a  low  and  complimentary 
bow,  replying,  ^^Oh,  my  Lord,  you  are  too 
goodi  The  assistance  that  I  rendered  him 
was  little  enough  I  can  assure  you.  His  owa 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  did  much  more 
than  I  could  possibly  do.  — But  I  hope  and 
triist  my  good  friend,   Arden  the  messenger, 

VOL.  II.  z 
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there,  is  not  wiuting  for  me ;  for  I  can  assure 
your  Lordship  that,  though  I  was  upon  a  little 
frolic  last  night  which  I  might  not  very  well 
like  to  have  inquired  into,  it-was  certaiiilj 
nothing  of  a  jacobitical  nature,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  and  as  my  good  friendi  Mr. 
Brown,  here  can  testify." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  su^ect 
you,  Caiurchill,"  replied  the  Earl.  «  The  only 
point  was  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  you  or 
Sir  George  Barkley  who  was  with  my  friend 
Wilton  here  last  night;  Arden  the  messenger, 
who  has  behaved  very  ill  throughout  the  whole 
business,  positively  swearing  this  moming  that 
Wilton  was  accompanied  along  part  of  the  road 
by  Sir  George  Barkley,  the  well-known  traitor, 
and  that  he,  Wilton,  my  private  secretaiy,  oon- 
nived  at  and  aided  his  escape." 

"  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,*'  replied 
Churchill,  in  a  perfectly  grave  tone,  ^'on  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  have  the  most  perfect 
certainty,  and  could  prove,  if  necessary,  that  the 
Charge  is  entirely  and  totally  false;  that  Sir 
George  Barkley  did  not  acoompany  your  youi^ 
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friend  for  a  single  step,  and  that  he  was  only  ac*- 
companied  by  a  fair  lady  with  very  bright  eyes, 
by  another  gentleman  whom  I  understand  to 
be  a  certain  Captain  Byerly  —  a  very  respect- 
able  man,  only  that  he  rides  a  little  hard  upon 
the  King*s  Highway  —  and  by  a  person,  of  per* 
haps  less  importance  and  repute,  named  Captain 
Churchül/' 

"  That  18  quite  satisiactory,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  the  Earl. — **  You  hear,  Mr.  Arden.  Be 
so  good  BS  to  quit  the  room,  and  to  remember 
that  firom  this  momentyou  are  no  longer  a  mes- 
senger  of  State.*' 

Wilton  could  almost  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  interpose,  knowing  all  that  he  did 
know;  but  when  he  recollected  the  whole 
course  of  the  man's  bad  conduct,  he  feit  that 
the  retribution  which  had  fallen  upon  him  was 
but  just,  and  he  left  the  matter  to  take  its  course. 
Churchill  then  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  Earl  in  an  under  tone ;  and  as  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  day  seemed  over,  Wilton  prepared  to 
take  his  departure. 

"  Wpu  one  monient,  Mr.  Brown,"  said 
z  2 
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Churchill,  *'  and  if  you  are  going  my  way,  I 
will  accompany  you.*' 

"  You  will  not  fieul,  my  dear  Wilton,  I  trust," 
said  the  Earl>  ^^  to  visit  the  young  lady,  and 
inquire  after  her  health.  Pray  present  my 
mo6t  devoted  bomage  to  her,  and  assure  her 
that  I  have  been  most  uneasy  at  her  situatioiii 
and  grieved  for  all  that  she  must  have  nnder- 
gone.  —  I  shall  certainly  wait  upon  her  to- 
morrow.  In  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  in  s 
lower  tone,  ^<do  not  entertain  any  ^rchen- 
sionB  in  regard  to  your  Situation.  Go  bokily 
forward,  make  sure  of  her  heart,  and  all  the 
rest  will  be  rendered  much  more  easy  thaD  yoo 
iniagine.  Nothing  that  I  can  do  for  yoo  shafl 
be  wanting ;  and  you  have  only  to  let  ine  kaom 
when  you  have  any  engagement  at  Beuofort 
House»  and  I  will  find  means  to  dowithool 
your  attendance  here.  —  I  b^  your  pardon, 
Captain  Churchill ;  I  only  wished  to  give  this 
young  gentleman  a  word  of  good  advice  before 
he  left  me." 

**  And  I  only  waited  tili  he  was  ready,  m; 
Lord,"  replied  Churchill,  <<  to  take  my  leave  of 
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your  Lordship,  wishing  you  füll  success  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  nest  of  vagabonds  you  have  got 
hold  o£" 

Thus  saying  he  took  his  leave,  and  quitting 
the  house  together  with  Wilton,  put  his  ann 
through  his,  and  walked  on  as  &miliarly  as  if 
th^  had  been  old  acquaintances. 


END   DP   THE   SECOND   TOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  L 


It  may  be  raade  a  question  of  very  great  doubt^ 
whether  the  faculty  —  and  it  is  indisputably  a 
faculty  of  the  inind  in  its  first  freshness  —  the 
faculty  of  wondering  at  any  thing  extraordinary 
or  out  of  the  common  course  of  our  knowledge,  is 
or  isnot  productive  of  advantage  as  well  as  plea- 
sure  to  US.     But  there  can  be  no  question  what* 
soever  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached 
to  the  power  ofconcealing  our  wonder.     No- 
thing, indeed,  should  surprise  us  in  life,  for  we 
are  surrounded  by  daily  miracles;  nothing  should 
surprise,  because  the  combination  of  means  in 
the  band  of  Almighty  Power  must  be  infinite; 
and  to  permit  our  wonder  to  appear  at  any  thing, 
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is  but  to  confess  ourselves  inexperiencedi  or 
unobserving,  or  thoughtless ;  and  yet  with  all 
that,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  Sensation. 

Wilton  Brown,  from  bis  commerce  with  the 
world,  and  especially  from  the  somewhat  hard 
lessons  which  he  had  received  in  the  liouse  of 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  had  been  taught,  in  com- 
municating  with  persons  unknown  and  indif- 
ferent  to  liim,  to  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  the 
expression  of  his  feelings.  On  the  present  o<>- 
casion,  not  having  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
conception  of  Captain  Churchiirs  character,  he 
walked  on  beside  him,  as  their  way  seemed  to 
lie  together,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  or 
expression  of  surprise  in  regard  to  what  had 
taken  place ;  and  Captain  Churchill  was  alroost 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  young  companion 
was  dull|  apathetic,  and  insensible,  although  he 
had  good  reason  to  know  the  contrary.  The 
silence,  however,  did  somewhat  annoy  bim;  for 
he  was  not  without  a  certain  share  of  good-hu- 
moured  vanity ;  and  he  thought,  and  tbought 
justly,  that  he  had  acted  his  part  to  admiratioo. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  upon  the 
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subject  either,  as  far  as  he  could  avoid  it;  and 
thus,  Strange  to  say,  after  the  extraordinary 
scene  which  had  taken  place,  the  two  pec^Ie 
who  had  borne  a  part  tberein  had  got  as  &r  as 
the  door  of  Captain  Churcbill's  house  in  Duke 
Street  without  interchanging  a  word  upon  the 
subject»  There,  however,  Wilton  was  about  to 
take  his  leave;  but  Churchill  stopped  him, 
saying,— 

<^  Do  me  the  favour  of  Coming  in  for  a  mo* 
ment  or  two^  Mr.  Brown.  I  have  something 
which  I  wish  to  give  you." 

Wilton  followed  him  up  stairs,  with  merely 
aome  reply  in  the  common  course  of  civility ; 
and  Churchill,  opening  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing- 
room,  took  out  a  handsome  diamond  ring,  say- 
ing,  *^  I  have  received  a  commission  this  mom- 
iiig  firom  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  considers 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  you,  to  beg  your  accept- 
ance  of  this  little  token,  to  remember  him  by 
when  you  look  upon  it.  He  sent  it  to  me  by  a 
messenger  at  the  moment  that  he  was  embark- 
ing  for  France,  together  with  a  letter  of  in- 
0tractions  as  to  how  he  wished  me  to  act  in  case 
B  2 
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of  tbere  being  any  question  regarding  the  trans« 
actions  of  last  night." 

"I  saw,"  replied  Wilton,  ^"  that  you  must 
have  got  information  some  way ;  but  in  what« 
ever  way  you  did  get  that  information,  you 
certainly  played  your  part  as  admirably  as  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  I  fear  I  did  not  play 
mine  quite  so  well,  for  I  was  taken  by  surprise." 

^^  Oh,  quite  well  enough,  quite  well  enougb,'' 
replied  Captain  CharchilL  "  To  say  the  truth, 
my  task  was  somewhat  of  a  delicate  one,  for  in 
these  days  one  might  easily  involve  one's  seif  in 
imputations  difficult  to  be  got  ridof  again.  My 
family  have  chosen  our  parts  so  strongly  and  de- 
eidedly,  that  my  young  relation  did  not  venture 
to  see  me  when  he  was  in  London :  not,  indeed, 
from  any  fear  of  my  betraying  him,  for  that,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question,  but  rather  from 
the  apprehension  of  committing  me.  He  trusted 
me  with  this  other  matter,  however,  probably 
not  knowing,  first,  that  I  was  ill  and  had  been  in 
bed  all  yesterday,  and,  next,  that  this  diabolical 
plot  for  assassuiating  the  King  and  admitting 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  land  has  been 
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discoYered.  The  letter  came  about  an  hour 
after  Lord  fiyerdale's,  and  just  in  time  to  save 
me  from  denying  that  I  was  out  of  my  own 
house  all  yesterday.  —  But  you  do  not  take  the 
ring,  Mr.  Brown :  pray  accept  it  as  a  mere  token 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Duke.  His  esteem,  I  can  assure  you,  is  worth 
having.'* 

**  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Wilton ;  **  but  yet  I  must  beg  to  decline 
bis^ft:  in  the  first  place,  because  I  am  en- 
titled  to  no  gratitude,  and  in  the  next,  because 
the  Duke  must  be  considered  as  an  enemy  of 
the  govemment  I  serve.  He  certainly  saved 
my  life;  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  man  who 
was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  me  would  have 
missed  bb  mark,  if  his  band  had  not  been 
knocked  up.  After  that  I  could  not,  of  course, 
sofier  the  Duke  to  be  arrested  by  my  side,  if  I 
could  help  it,  and  therefore  I  did  what  I  could 
to  assist  bim,  but  that  was  little." 

Churchill  endeavoured  by  various  arguments 
to  persuade  his  young  companion  to  receive  the 
ring :  but  Wilton  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
B  3 
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be  moved  apon  the  subject;  and  had,  at  au 
events,  the  satisfiicrion  of  hearing  CkorchiO 
himself  acknowledge,  as  he  was  taking  bis  leate^ 
«*  Wdl,  after  all,  I  bdieve  you  are  right" 

Their  Conference  was  not  veiy  long ;  for  k 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  one  of  the  par^« 
at  least,  was  anuous  to  proceed  on  bis  way  in 
another  direction;  and  leaving  Captain  Churdiill 
as  soon  as  he  decently  coold,  Wilton  returned 
to  bis  house,  cbanged  bis  dress,  and  oiteced 
one  of  those  vebicles  called  backney  ooachesy 
which  in  the  days  of  King  William  IIL  wereas 
rumbling  and  crasy,  and  eyen  more  slow  dum 
at  present. 

Before  be  reached  Beaufort  Honse,  WillonV 
patience  was  well  nigh  exbausted ;  but  if  we 
may  teil  the  truth,  there  was  one  as  impatknt 
as  himself.  When  tbey  had  arrived  that 
moming  at  Beaufort  House,  Laura's  tiiougbts 
had  been  divided.  Her  anxiety  to  see  ber 
fatber,  to  teil  bim  she  was  safe^  to  give  joy  to 
the  heart  of  one  she  loved  with  the  füllest 
feelings  of  filial  afiection,  had  a  strong  sbare  in 
all  her  sensations ;  but  that  was  over,  and  her 
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mind  tunied  to  Wilton  again.  In  telling  her 
father  all  that  had  occurred,  in  recounting  every 
tfaing  that  Wilton  had  done,  in  hearing  from 
the  Dake  himself  all  her  lover's  exertions  and 
anxiety  tili  he  obtained  some  clue  to  the  place 
wbere  she  was  detained,  vivid  Images  were  con- 
tinually  brought  up  before  her  mind  of  things 
that  were  most  sweet  to  contemplate.  When  she 
retired  to  her  own  Chamber,  although  she  strove^ 
at  her  iather's  request,  to  obtain  sleep,  those 
sweet  but  agitating  images  followed  her  still,  and 
every  word,  and  tone,  and  look  of  him  she  loved 
retumed  to  her  memory,  and  banished  slumber 
altogether  from  her  pillow« 

On  whatever  part  of  bis  conduct  memory 
rested,  to  the  eyes  of  affection  it  seemed  all  that 
could  be  desired.  If  she  thought  of  him  Stand- 
ing boldly  in  the  presence  of  superior  numbers, 
calm,  cool,  unintimidated,  decided ;  or  if  she  re- 
ealled  his  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
generously  risking  all  rather  than  not  repay  that 
nobleman's  gallant  interposition  in  his  &vour 
by  similar  efibrts  in  his  behalf;  or  if  she  recol- 
lected  his  behaviour  to  herseif,  when  alone 
B  4 
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uiider  his  care  and  guidance,  the  tenderness,  die 
gentleness,  the  delicate  forbearance,  the  con- 
sideration  for  all  her  feelings  and  for  eveiy 
difficult  point  of  her  Situation  which  he  had  di»- 
played  —  each  part  of  his  behaviour  seemed  to 
her  partial  eyes  all  that  she  could  have  dreamed 
of  excellent  and  good,  and  each  part  stoodout 
in  bright  apposition  with  the  other ;  the  gentle 
kindness  cöntrasting  strongly  with  the  firm  and 
Gourageous  deterinination;  tlie  generous  and  un- 
hesitating  protection  of  an  upright  and  gallant 
eneiny,  seeming  but  the  more  bright  from  his 
calm  and  prudent  bearing  towards  a  bodyof 
low-minded  and  ill-designing  traitors« 

Thus  during  the  time  that  she  reroained 
alone,  her  thoughts  were  all  of  bim,  and  those 
thoughts  were  all  sweet  Gratitude,  it  is  true, 
might  derive  a  great  portion  of  its  brightness 
from  love :  but  Laura  fancied  that  she  had  not 
Said  half  enough  in  return  for  all  that  he  had 
done  in  her  behalf:  she  fancied  that  she  had 
scarcely  spoken  her  thanks  sufficiently  warmlj} 
and  she  longed  to  see  bim  again»  to  talk  over 
all  that  had  taken  place,  to  assure  bim  of  her 
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deep,  deep  gratitude,  and,  perhaps  —  though 
she  did  not  acknowledge  that  purpose  to  her 
own  heart — to  assure  bim  also  still  more  fully  of 
Ber  unchanging  affection.  Laura  had  never  feit, 
even  in  the  least  degree,  what  love  is  before. 
She  was  not  one  of  tbe  many  who  trifle  away 
tfaeir  beart's  brightest  affections  piece  by  piece« 
Sbe  bad  given  her  love  all  at  once,  and  the 
Sensation  was  the  more  overpowering. 

At  length,  then,  as  the  hour  approached  when 
slie  supposed  he  might  be  likely  to  return,  she 
rose  and  dressed  herseif,  and  perhaps  that  day 
sbe  thought  more  of  her  beauty  than  she  had 
ever  done  before  in  life ;  but  it  was  not  with 
any  vain  pleasure ;  for  she  thought  of  it  only 
inasmuch  as  it  might  please  another  whom  she 
loved.  We  can  all  surely  remember,  how,  when 
in  the  days  of  our  childhood  we  have  had  some 
present  to  give  to  a  dear  friend,  we  have  looked 
at  it,  and  considered  it,  and  fancied  it  even 
more  valuable  and  deh'ghtful  than  it  really  was, 
with  the  bright  hope  of  its  appearing  so  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  destined*  Thus  with 
her  toilet,  Laura  let  her  maid  take  as  much 
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pains  as  she  would ;  and  when  she  saw  in  tbe 
glass  as  lovely  a  fitce  and  form  as  that  instra- 
ment  of  vanity  ever  reflected,  and  oould  not 
help  acknowledging  that  it  was  so^  she  smfled 
with  a  pleasure  that  she  had  never  feit  beiore, 
to  think  that  beauty  also  was  a  part  of  tbe 
dowry  of  bright  things  which  she  was  to  bring 
to  him  she  loved. 

Though  the  maid  was  somewhat  longer  with 
her  mistress's  toilet  than  usual,  delaying  it  for  a 
little,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  fiir- 
ther  inforination  than  Lady  Laura  was  incUned 
to  give  her,  upon  all  the  events  of  the  two  or 
three  days  preceding,  yet  Laura  was  down  in 
the  saloon  some  time  before  the  dinner-booTi 
and  she  looked  not  a  little  anxiously  for  the 
Coming  of  WUton.  She  was  not  inclined  to 
chide  him  for  delay,  for  she  knew  that  it  wouM 
be  no  fault  of  bis  if  he  were  not  there  earJj. 
The  Duke  not  knowing  that  she  had  risen  had 
gone  out ;  but  he,  too,  had  left  her  heart  bappy 
in  the  morning  when  they  parted,  by  answering 
her,  when  she  told  him  of  the  inyitation  she  had 
given,  with  such  encomiums  of  her  delivercr, 
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of  bis  manner,  of  his  cfaaractery  of  bis  person, 
and  of  bis  mind,  tbat  Laura  was  almost  tempted 
into  bopes  more  bright  than  tbe  reality. 

Notwitbstanding  all  delays  Wilton  did  at 
length  arrive,  and  tbat,  too,  before  tbe  Duke 
retumed,  so  tbat  Laura  bad  time  to  teil  bim 
bow  bappy  ber  fatber's  praises  of  Lim  bad  made 
ber,  and  to  insinuate  bopes,  thougb  sbe  did  not 
venture  absolutely  to  express  tbero.  Her  words, 
and  ber  manner,  and  ber  look,  in  consequence 
of  all  tbat  bad  been  passing  in  ber  mind  during 
ehe  moming,  were  more  warm,  more  tender 
tban  tbey  bad  even  been  before ;  and  wbo  could 
blame  Wilton,  or  say  tbat  be  presumed,  if  be» 
too,  gave  way  somewbat  more  to  the  warm  and 
passionate  love  of  bis  own  beart,  tban  be  bad 
dared  to  venture  during  tbeir  preceding  inter- 
course  ? 

Laura  did  not  blame  bim.  Sbe  blusbed, 
indeed,  as  be  pressed  ber  to  bis  beart,  tbough 
be  was  tbe  man  wbom  sbe  loved  best  on  eartb ; 
but  yet,  tbougb  sbe  blushed,  sbe  feit  no  wrong: 
sbe  feit,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbesame  pure  and  en- 
dearing  affection  towards  bim  tbat  be  feit  for 
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her,  and  knew  that  gende  pressure  to  be  but 
an  expression,  on  bis  part,  of  the  same  high, 
holy,  and  noble  love  with  wbicb  she  could  have 
clung  to  bis  bosom  in  any  moment  of  danger, 
difficulty,  or  distress. 

Atlength  the  Duke  made  ^  appearance; 
and  eagerly  grasped  Wilton*s  band  in  both  bis 
own,  thanking  bim  a  tliousand  and  a  tboosand 
times  for  restoring  to  bim  bis  beloved  child, 
and  telling  bim  that  no  words  or  deeds  oonld 
ever  express  bis  gratitude.  Indeed,  so  mach 
more  eager,  so  mücb  more  demonstratiye  vas 
bis  wbole  demeanour,  tban  tbat  of  bis  daughter, 
that  he  blaroed  Laura  for  coldness  in  exprcssiog 
wbat  she  feit  only  too  warmly  for  words;  and 
until  dinner  was  announced,  he  continued  talk- 
ing  over  all  that  had  occurred,  and  inquinng 
again  and  again  into  each  particular. 

As  they  went  in  to  the  dining-room,  how<- 
ever,  he  made  a  sign  to  bis  daugbter,  whom  he 
bad  cautioned  before,  and  whispered  to  Wiltoo, 
*'  Of  course,  we  must  not  talk  of  tbese  tlungs 
before  the  servants." 

All  tbat  bad  passed  placed  Wilton  now  in  a 
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&r  different  Situation  with  the  Duke  and  his 
daughter  from  that  in  wliich  he  had  ever  stood 
before.  His  mind  was  perfectiy  at  ease  with 
them,  and  the  relief  had  its  natural  effect  on 
bis  conversation :  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind» 
all  the  high  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  knew  niight 
be  displayed  fearlessly.  He  did  not,  indeedi 
seek  to  bring  those  treasured  feelings  forward ; 
he  dld  not  strive  to  shine,  as  it  is  called,  for 
that  striving  must  in  itself  always  give  a  want 
of  ease.  But  poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  mind, 
duU  and  slow  the  Imagination,  which,  out  of 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  —  ay!  even  out  of 
the  every-day  convei*sation  of  beings  inferior  to 
itself — does  not  naturally  and  easily  derive  im- 
mense, unfathomable  currents  of  thought,  com- 
binations  of  fancy,  of  feeling,  and  of  refleetion, 
which  only  want  the  license  of  the  will  to  flow  on 
and  sparkle  as  they  go«  It  is,  that  the  Will  re- 
fuses  that  license  when  we  are  with  those  that 
we  despise  or  dislike :  it  is,  that  we  voluntarily 
shut  the  flood-gates,  and  will  not  allow  the 
streams  to  rush  forth.  But  with  Wilton  it  was 
very,  very  different  now :  he  was  in  the  presence 
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of  one  whose  eye  was  sunshine  to  him,  whose 
mind  was  of  an  equal  tone  with  bis  own ;  and 
there  was  besides  in  his  bosom  that  strong  pas* 
sion  in  its  strengest  form  which  gives  to  every 
thing  it  mingles  with,  its  own  deptb,  and  in- 
tensity,  and  power  —  which,  like  a  raountain 
torrent,  saddenly  poured  into  the  bed  of  some 
Summer  rivulet,  changes  it  at  once  in  force,  in 
speed,  in  depth  —  that  passion  which  has  made 
domb  men  eloquent,  and  cowards  brave. 

Thus,  though  the  conversation  began  with 
ordinary  subjects,  touched  but  upon  matters  of 
taste  and  amuseraent,  and  approached  deeper 
feelings  only  as  a  deviation  from  its  regulär 
course,  yet,  at  every  turn  it  took,  Wilton's  mind 
displayed  its  richness  and  its  power;  tili  the 
Duke,  who  had  considerable  taste  and  natural 
feeling,  as  well  as  high  cultivation  of  mind, 
looked  with  surprise  and  admiration  towards  his 
daughter ;  and  every  now  and  then  Laura  her« 
seif,  almost  breathless  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure,  pride,  and  affection,  turned  her  eyes 
upon  her  father,  and  marked  his  sensations  with 
a.  happy  smile. 
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And  yet  it  was  all  so  natural,  so  easy,  so 
unäfi^ted,  tbat  one  feit  there  was  neither 
effbrt  Dor  presumption.  There  was  nothing  of 
what  the  vulgär  mass  of  common  society  call 
eloquence  about  it;  but  there  was  the  true 
doquence,  which  by  a  single  touch  wakes  the 
sound  that  we  desire  to  produce  in  the  heart 
of  another :  which  by  one  bright  instantaneous 
flash  lights  up,  to  the  perception  of  every  one 
around,  each  point  that  we  wish  them  to  behold. 
£loquence  consists  not  in  many  words,  but  in 
Sbw  words :  the  thoughts,  the  associations,  the 
images  may  be  many,  but  the  acme  of  eloquence 
18  in  the  rapidity  of  their  expression. 

Wilton  then  did  not  in  any  degree  presume : 
he  diseoursed  upon  nothing ;  he  did  not  even  at- 
tempt  to  lead«  The  Duke  led  the  conversation, 
and  he  followed ;  but  it  was  like  that  famous 
^itry  of  the  Roman  emperor,  where  an  eagle 
was  Seen  hovering  round  and  round  his  head : 
the  royal  bird  followed,  indeed,  the  monarch ; 
but  in  his  flight  took  ten  times  a  wider  scope : 
the  people  hailed  with  loud  gratulations  the  ap- 
proach  of  Caesar,  but  in  the  attendant  bird  they 
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recognised  Jove.  The  Duke,  however,  who  had 
taste,  as  we  have  said,  and  feeling,  and  who  in 
regard  to  conversational  powers  was  not  a  vain 
man,  was  de]ighted  with  his  guest,  and  kid 
himself  out  to  lead  Wilton  on  towards  subjects 
on  which  he  thought  he  would  shine:  but 
there  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
history  of  that  afternoon.  There  was  not  a 
servant  in  the  hall  —  no,  neither  the  laced  and 
ribanded  lackey  lately  hired  in  London,  (he  old 
blue  bottles  from  the  country  mansion,  the 
Btately  butler  and  his  understrapper  of  the  cel- 
laret,  nor  the  Dükers  own  French  gentlemant 
who  stood  very  close  to  his  master's  elbow  doring 
the  whole  of  dinner-time  —  there  was  not  one 
that  did  not  clearly  and  perfectly  perceive  that 
their  young  lady  was  in  love  with  her  handsome 
delivererj  and  did  not  comment  upon  it  in  tbeir 
several  spheres,  when  they  quitted  the  room. 
Every  one  feit  positive  that  the  matter  was  all 
arranged,  and  the  wedding  was  soon  to  take 
place ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  much  had  Wilton 
in  general  won  upon  their  esteem  by  one  means 
or  another,  that  the  only  objection  urged  against 
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him,  in  the  yarions  Councils  which  were  hdd 
npon  the  subject,  was,  that  bis  name  was 
Brown,  that  he  had  not  a  vU'drW,  and  that 
he  kept  onlj  two  horses. 

The  two  or  three  last  sentences,  it  must  be 
owned«  are  lamentable  digressions;  for  we  have 
not  yet  stated  wbat  the  extraordinary  thing 
was.  It  was  not  in  the  least  degree  extraor- 
dinary that  the  servants  should  all  find  out  the 
aecret  of  Laura's  heart,  for  her  eyes  told  it  eyery 
time  that  she  looked  at  Wilton ;  but  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  indeed,  that  her  father  should 
never  find  it  out,  when  every  one  eise  that  was 
present  did.  Is  it  that  there  is  a  magic  hazö 
which  surrounds  love,  that  can  never  be  pene* 
trated  by  the  eyes  of  parents  or  guardians,  tili 
aome  partieular  allotted  moment  is  arrived  ?  I 
cannot  teil ;  so,  howeyer,  has  it  always  proved^ 
and  so  in  all  probability  it  eyer  wilL 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Duke  at  the 
present  moment.  Although  there  was  eyery 
opportunity  for  his  daughter  and  Wilton  falling 
in  loye  with  each  other:  although  there  was 
cyery  reasonable  cause  thereunto  them  moying, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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youth,  and  beauty,  and  warm  hearts,  and  gmü* 
tude,  and  interesting  situations :  although  there 
was  every  probability  that  Urne,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance  could  afTord:  although  there  was 
every  indication,  sign,  symptom,  and  appear- 
ance,  that  it  was  absolutely  the  case  at  that  verf 
moment,  yet  the  Duke  saw  nothing  of  it,  did 
not  believe  it  existed,  did  not  imagine  that  it 
was  likely  ever  lo  exist,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  be  astonished,  surprised,  and  mortified,  at 
whatever  period  the  fact,  by  the  will  of  fate, 
should  be  forced  upon  bis  understanding. 

Such  was  the  State  of  all  parties  at  the  time 
when  Laura  rose  from  the  table  and  left  lier 
father  and  Wilton  alone«  Now  the  bad  cnstom  of 
men  sitting  together  and  drinking  immense  aod 
detrimental  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  winCf 
was  at  that  time  in  its  very  acme ;  so  mudi  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  more  than  one  recorded 
instance  in  the  years  1695  and  1696  of  gende- 
men  —  yes,  reader,  actually  gentlemen,  that  is 
to  say,  persons  who  had  had  every  advantage  of 
birth,  fortuue,  and  education  —  killing  them- 
selves  with  intoxication,  exactly  in  the  manner 
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which  a  noble  but  most  unhappy  bard  of  our 
own  days  has  described,  in — 


-  **  tbe  Irish  peer 


Who  lüSVd  bimself  for  love,  with  wine,  last  year.** 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  not  dwell,  as 
we  may  be  fated,  perhaps,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
other  peculiar  habits  of  those  days. 

Now  neither  Wilton  nor  the  Duke  were  at 
all  addicted  to  the  vice  we  have  mentioned ;  and 
Wilton  had  certainly  much  stronger  attractions 
in  änother  room  of  that  house  than  any  that 
the  Duke*s  cellar  could  afFord  him.  The  Duke, 
too,  had  small  inclination  usually  to  sit  long  at 
table;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  an 
object  in  detaining  his  young  friend  in  the 
dining-room  after  Lady  Laura  had  departed.. 
Wilton's  eyes  saw  him  turn  towards  him  several 
times,  while  the  servanta  were  busy  about  the 
table,  and  had,  iodeed,  even  during  dinner,  re- 
marked  a  certain  sort  of  restlessness,  which  he 
attributed,  and  rightly,  to  an  anxiety  regarding 
the  plots  of  the  Jacobites,  in  which  the  peer 
had  so  nearly  involved  himself. 
c  2 
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At  length,  whoi  the  room  was  deared  and 
the  door  dosed,  the  Duke  drew  round  Us 
chair  towards  the  fire,  begging  his  young  friend 
to  do  the  saroe,  and  mingling  the  matter  of 
alarm  even  vrith  his  invitation  to  the  fint 
glass  of  wine,  *^  My  dear  Wilton,''  he  said— - 
*<  you  must  permit  me  to  call  you  so,  ibr  I  can 
now  look  upon  you  as  little  less  than  a  sod— I 
wish  you  to  give  me  a  fuller  account  of  all  tbis 
bosiness  than  poor  Laura  can,  for  there  is  news 
current  about  the  town  to-day  which  somewbat 
alanns  me,  though  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj 
need  of  alarm  either.  Bat  surdy,  Wilton»  they 
oould  not  bring  me  in  as  at  all  accessoiy  to  a 
plot  which  I  would  haye  nothing  to  do  with." 

^*  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  I  should  think  noU"  f^ 
plied  Wilton,  without  much  conaderation.    ^  I        I 
know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  govenunent  only  to 
punish  the  chief  oflfenders." 

<*  Then  you  think  it  is  really  all  dfacoTcred} 
as  they  say  ?"  demanded'the  Duke. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Wilton.  «  Serefil  of 
the  conspirators  are  already  in  costody,  and 
Warrants  are  issued,  I  understand,  against  the 
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jrest.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  two  or  tbree  will 
tarn  KiDg's  evidence,  and  the  rest  will  be  exe* 
coted" 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  the  Duke.  « I 
beard  something  of  the  business  when  I  was 
oot,  but  scarcely  gave  it  credit  It  seemed  so 
saddenly  discovered." 

"  I  believe  the  government  have  bad  the  clue 
in  their  hands  for  some  time,''  replied  Wilton, 
^  but  have  only  availed  themselyes  of  it  lately/' 

**  Have  you  faeard  any  one  named,  Wilton?'' 
demanded  the  Duke  again ;  *^  any  of  those  who 
are  taken,  or  any  of  those  who  are  suspected?" 

<^  Sir  John  Friend  has  been  arrested  this 
moming,"  replied  Wilton;  ^^a  person  named 
Oranbume,  and  another  called  Rookwood.  I 
beard  the  names  of  those  who  are  suspected 
also  read  over.*' 

*^  Tben  I  adjure  you,  my  dear  young  friend," 
cried  the  Duke,  starting  up,  and  grasping  bis 
band  in  great  agitation  —  *<  I  adjure  you  by  all 
che  regard  that  exists  between  us,  and  all  that 
yon  have  done  for  me  and  my  poor  child,  to 
teil  me  if  my  name  was  amongst  the  rest" 
c  3 
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**  No,  it  certainly  was  not,"  replied  Wilton ; 
and,  as  Iie  spoke,  the  Duke  suffered  hiraself  to 
sink  back  into  his  chair  again,  with  a  long  and 
relieved  sigb. 

Tbe  moment  Wilton  bad  uttered  bis  reply, 
bowever,  be  recollected  that  tbere  was  one  name 
in  tbe  list  at  whieb  Lord  Byerdale  bad  besitated ; 
and  be  tben  feared  tbat  be  inigbt  be  leading 
tbe  Duke  into  error,  Knowing,  bowever,  tbat 
Laura's  fatber  bad  been  but  at  one  of  tbe 
meetings  of  tbe  conspirators,  and  being  per«» 
fectly  sure,  tbat,  startled  and  dismayed  by  wbat 
be  bad  beard  of  tbeir  plans,  be  bad  instantly 
witbdrawn  from  all  association  with  tbem,  be 
did  not  doubt  tbat  no  serious  danger  could  exist 
in  bis  case,  and  tberefore  tbougbt  it  unnecessary 
to  agitate  bis  mind,  by  suggesting  tbe  doubt 
wbicb  bad  suddenly  come  into  bis  own. 

He  knew,  indeed,  tbat  any  alarm  wbicb  the 
Duke  migbt  feel,  would  but  make  Laura's  fatber 
lean  more  entirely  day  by  day  upon  hini,  whO| 
with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  conspirators  tbemselves, 
was  tbe  only  person  wbo  poesessed  tbe  danger« 
ous  secret  wbicb  caused  him  so  much  agitation* 
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But  Wilton  was  not  a  man  to  consider  bis  own 
interests  in  any  such  matter,  and  he  determined^ 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  doubts  which  had  just  arisen.  A  pause 
had  ensued,  however,  for  the  Duke,  busied  with 
bis  own  feelings,  had  suffered  bis  thoughts  to 
run  back  into  tlie  past;  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  human  being  whose-mind  dwells 
l3pon  the  acts  that  are  irrevocable,  he  found 
matter  for  sorrow  and  regret«  After  about  five 
xninutes'  silence,  during  which  they  both  con^ 
tinued  to  gaze  tfaoughtfully  into  the  fire,  the^ 
Duke  returned  to  the  matter  before  them  by 

«aying»  — 

"  I  wish  to  heavens,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
had  taken  your  advice,  and  not  gone  to  thisf 
meeting  at  all ;  or  that  you  had  given  me  a 
fuller  intimation  of  what  was  intended." 

*^I  could  not,   indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Wilton,  "for  I  had  no  fuller  knoWledge  my-« 
seif;  I  only  conveyed  to  you  a  message  I  ha 
received." 

The  Duke  shook  bis  head  doubtingly.  "  Oh  I 
Wilton,  Wilton!"  he  said,  "you  are  training 
c  4 
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for  a  statesman!  You  have  much  better  in- 
formation  of  all  these  things  tfaan  you  will  suf- 
fer to  appear.  Did  you  not  warn  me  of  this 
before  any  one  eise  knew  any  thing  of  it  ?  Did 
you  not  in  a  very  short  time  find  out  where 
Laura  was  when  nobody  eise  could?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Wilton  denied  any 
superior  knowledge.  The  Duke  had  so  com-* 
pletely  made  up  bis  mind,  that  bis  young  friend 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  the  secret  infbrm- 
ation  obtained  by  the  ministers,  and,  indeed, 
6f  more  and  earlier  information  than  they  had 
possessed,  that  nothing  would  remove  the  im* 
pression  from  bis  mind ;  and  when  he  at  lengtb 
rose,  finding  that  Wilton  would  drink  no  more 
wine,  he  said,  — 

**Well,  Wilton,  remember  I  depend  en« 
tirely  upon  you,  with  the  füllest. and  most  im* 
plicit  confidence.  No  one  possesses  my  secret 
but  you,  and  one  or  two  of  these  men,  who  will 
häve  enough  to  do  in  thinking  of  themaelves 
without  implicating  others,  I  trust.  Most  of 
those  who  were  present,  for  the  meeting  was 
rery  large,  did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  the  rest 
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wfao  did  know,  must  know  also  very  well,  that 
I  strennously  objected  to  their  whole  prcxxed- 
iogSy  and  quitted  them  as  soon  as  I  discovered 
what  were  their  real  objects.  A  word  said  upon 
the  subject,  however,  might  ruin  me ;  for  rank 
and  fortune  in  this  world,  Wilton,  though  they 
bear  their  own  inconveniences  with  them,  are 
always  objects  of  envy  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  them;  and  malice  as  surely  treads  upon 
the  Steps  of  envy,  as  night  follows  day«  I 
tmst  to  you,  as  I  have  said,  entirely,  and  I 
trust  to  you  even  with  the  more  confidence, 
because  I  find  that  you  have  been  wise  and 
prudent  enough  not  even  to  communicate  to 
Laura  the  fact  of  my  having  attended  any  of 
these  meetings  at  all.  While  all  this  is  taking 
place^  however,  my  dear  Wilton — as  of  course 
the  matter  will  be  a  very  agitating  one  to  me; 
when  the  trials  come  on  (for  fear  any  of  the 
traitors  should  name  me) — let  me  see  you  fire- 
quently,  constantly,  every  day  if  you  can,  and 
bring  me  what  tidings  you  can  gain  of  all  that 
passes." 

Wilton  easily  promised  to  do  that  which  the 
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Duke  desired,  in  this  respect  at  least,  and  they 
then  joined  her  he  loved,  with  whom  he  passed 
one  of  those  calm  sweet  evenings,  tbe  tranqnil 
happiness  of  which  admits  of  no  description. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Amongst  all  the  curious  cbanges  that  have 

taken  place  in  the  world — by  which  expression 

I  mean  upon  the  world,  for  the  great  round 

ball  on  which  we  roll  through  space  is  the  only 

part  of  the  whole  that  remains  but  little  altered 

—  amougst  all  the  changes,  then,  which  have 

taken  place  in  the  world,  moral,  political,  and 

social,  there  has  been  none  more  extraordinary, 

perhaps,  than  the  rise,  progress,  extension,  and 

dominion  oF  that  strong  power  called  Decorum. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  a  very  clever  man, 

that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  known  ia 

^England  before  the  commencement  of  the  reigit 

of  George  IIL,  and  that  decorum  was,  in  fact, 

a  mere  decent  cloak  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 

vice.     I  think  he  was  mistaken  :  the  word  was 

known  long  before;  and  there  has  been  at  all 

times  a  feeliug  of  decorum  in  the  English  nation 
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which  has  shown  itself  in  gradually  rooting  out 
from  the  ordinaiy  commerce  of  society  every 
thing  that  is  coarse  in  expression,  or  doubtfiil 
in  conduct  The  natural  tendency  of  this  is  to 
mark  more  strongly  the  liraits  of  the  realms  of 
vice  and  virtue ;  and  vice,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
in  order  to  obviate  the  detrimental  effect  which 
auch  a  clear  definition  of  her  boundaries  must 
produce,  loses  no  opportunity  of  travelling  over 
into  the  marches  or  debatable  land  which  is  left 
under  the  wardenship  of  decorum. 

The  name  was  not,  perhaps,  applied  as  now 
it  is,  in  former  years»  but  still  the  spirit  existed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  takes  up  and 
reads  the  works  of  one  of  our  purest  but  coldest 
of  writers,  Addison,  who  about  the  time  of  the 
peace  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  laments  the  loss  of  much  of 
the  delicacy  (or  in  other  terms,  decorum)  of 
£nglish  society  which  was  likely  to  ensue  firom 
a  free  intercourse  witb  France.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  admitted  that  at  that  period  the 
leign  of  decorum  had  not  made  nearly  so  great 
a  progress  as  it  has  at  present.     It  was  then  a 
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oonstitutional  monarchy,  where  it  is  now  a  des- 
potbm,  bat  was  probably  not  a  bit  less  powerful 
fitxn  being  decidedly  more  tcee»  People  in 
tfaose  days  did  certainly  speak  of  things  that  we 
now  speak  not  of  at  all.  They  called  things 
by  their  piain  straightforward  naxnes,  for  which 
we  have  since  invented  terms  perhaps  less  de* 
Saite  and  not  more  decent.  But  people  of 
refined  minds  and  tasles  were  refined  then  as 
now,  and  loved  and  cultivated  all  those  ameni- 
ties,  graces,  and  proprieties,  which  form  not 
aloae  the  greatest  safeguards  but  also  the 
greatest  charms  of  human  existence«  Perhaps 
the  difference  was  more  in  the  thou^ts  than  in 
die  expressions,  and  that  the  refined  of  those 
days  bound  themselves  to  think  more  purely  in 
the  first  place,  so  that  there  was  less  need  of 
guarding  their  words  so  strictiy. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  investigate  whether  it 
was  that  greater  purity  of  thought^  or  any 
otfaer  cause,  which  produced  a  fitr  more  extaisive 
liberty  of  action,  especiaDy  in  the  female  part  of 
Society,  than  that  which  is  admitted  at  present. 
It  IS  certain,  however,  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
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tbere  was  something  in  virtue  and  innocence 
which  in  those  days  was  a  very  strong  safegoard 
against  the  attacks  of  scandal,  calumny,  and 
malice.  In  the  present  day,  even  the  seiratiU 
of  Tirtue  are  found  to  be  the  absolute  slaves  of 
decornm,  bot  in  those  days,  so  long  as  tbey 
obeyed  the  high  commands  of  their  rigbtfiil 
mistress,  they  had  bat  little  occasion  to  appre« 
hend  that  the  scourge  of  calumny,  or  the  fear 
thereo^  would  drive  them  continually  back  iotö 
one  narrow  and  beaten  path« 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  satire  npon  human 
Bature,  which  the  world  has  ever  prodoced, 
that  acts  perfectiy  innocent,  high,  and  pure  as 
Crod's  holy  light,  cannot  be  pennitted  to  per* 
sons  even  of  tried  virtue,  simply  because  they 
would  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  doing  ill.  It  1% 
in  fiict^  to  say,  that  no  one  is  to  be  trusted;  that 
there  Is  nothing  which  keeps  man  or  wondan 
virtuous  but  want  of  opportunity.  It  tt  It 
terrible  satire;  it  is  more  than  a  satire;  itis« 
foul  libel,  aimed  by  the  vicious  against  diose 
who  are  better  than  therosdves. 

Such  thinga  did  not  exist  in  the  days  whereof 
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I  write,  or  existed  in  a  very,  very  small  degree. 
It  is  tnie,  from  time.  to  time,  a  woman's  reput- 
ation  might  suiFer  falsely ;  but  it  was  in  general 
from  her  having  approached  very  near  the  con» 
fiiies  of  evil,  and  the  pnnishment  that  ensued, 
though  perhaps  even  tben  disproportioned  ta 
the  fault,  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  dimin^ 
ish  the  innocent  liberty  of  others.  We  find 
from  all  the  vriters  who  painted  the  man- 
tiers  of  those  daj's  —  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
and  others — that  a  lady,  especially  an  unmar- 
ried  lady,  feared  no  risk  to  her  reputation  in 
going  hither  or  thither,  either  perfectly  alone, 
or  with  any  friend  with  whom  she  was  known 
to  be  intimate«  She  might  venture  upon  an 
excursion  into  the  country,  a  party  of  pleasure^ 
nay  a  journey  itself  in  many  instances,  with  äny 
gentleman  of  honour  and  reputation,  without 
either  friends  or  eneraies  casting  an  imputation 
lipon  her  character,  or  the  world  immediately 
giving  her  over  to  bim  in  marriage. 

It  was  left,  indeed,  to  her  own  judgment, 
vbom  she  would  choose  for  her  companion,  and 
ithe  most  innocent  girl  might  have  gone  any 
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where  unrepro^ed  with  a  man  of  known  honour 
and  virtue,  who  would  have  mined  her  owa 
eharacter  had  she  placed  berself  in  the  power  of 
a  Rochester  or  a  Backingham.     These  were 
rational  boundaries;  bat  perhi^  the  libertf  of 
those  days  went  somewhat  beyond  eren  diaL 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry 
Riany  of  the  habits  of  the  Continent  were  in* 
troduced  into  England  at  a  time  that  Conti- 
nental Society  was   so  corrupt  as   to  require 
license  instead  of  liberty,  and  so  far  firom  at* 
tending  to  propriety,  to  give  way  to  indeoency 
itself.     It  became  common  in  the  highest  cnv 
cles  of  Society  for  ladies,  married  and  angle 
alike,  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  a  femak 
attendant,   and  foUowing  that  most  indeoent 
and  beastly  of  all  continental  habits,  to  permit 
all  the  Offices  of  a  waiting  woman  to  be  per* 
fermed  for  them  by  men.     The  Visits  of  male 
aequaintanoes  were  continually  receired  indieir 
bed-rooms,  and  that,  also,  befbre  they  had  risen 
in  the  morning.     This,  perhaps,  was  too  mvdh 
though   certainly  &r    less  indeoent  tfaan  the 
other  most  revolting  of  all  immodest  praetieei 
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ivhich  I  have  just  mentioned.  Others^  again, 
admitted  no  visiters  further  than  their  dressing« 
room,  and  thought  themselves  very  scrupulous ; 
but  there  were  others,  as  there  must  be  at  all 
times,  who  with  feelings  of  true  modesty  and 
perfect  delicacy  besitated  not  to  use  all  proper 
and  rational  liberty,  yet  shrunk  instinctively 
from  tlie  least  coarseness  of  thought  or  language, 
and  never  yielded  to  aught  that  was  immodest 
in  custom  or  deineanour. 

Of  tbese  was  Lady  Laura  Gaveston;  and 
though  she  had  no  fear  of  becoming  the  talk  of 
the  town,  or  losing  the  slightest  particle  of  a 
bright  and  pure  reputation,  by  treating  one  who 
had  rendered  her  important  Services  in  all  re- 
spects  as  she  would  a  brother,  by  being  seen 
with  bim  often  and  often  alone,  by  showing 
herseif  with  him  in  public  places,  or  by  any 
other  act  of  the  kind  that  her  heart  prompted 
her  to,  she  in  no  way  gave  in  to  the  evil 
practices  which  the  English  had  learned  from 
their  Continental  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  never 
thought  or  reasoned  upon  the  subject,  feeling 

VOL.  III«  D 
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that  decency  as  weil  as  morality  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  not  of  custom. 

The  peculiar  Situation  in  which  the  Dnke 
and  Wilton  were  placed  towards  each  other,  the 
Duke's  repeated  entreaties  that  Wilton  woold 
See  him  every  day  if  possible,  the  intiroacy  that 
had  arisen  firom  Services  rendered  and  received, 
produced  that  constant  and  continual  intercourse 
which  was  necessary  to  the  h24)piness  of  two 
people  who  loved  as  Wilton  and  Laura  did. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  their  seeing  each 
other;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  their 
being  alone  together,  sometimes  even  forbours; 
^d  every  moment  that  they  thus  ^nt  in  eadi 
other's  society  increased  their  feelings  of  lore 
and  tenderness  for  each  other,  their  bopes,  their 
confidence,  their  esteem« 

Not  a  secret  of  Laura's  bosom  was  now  con- 
cealed  from  him  she  loved,  not  a  thought,  not 
a  feeling.  She  delighted  to  teil  him  all:  inth 
whatever  subject  her  mind  was  employed,  with 
whatever  bright  thing  her  fancy  sported,  Wilton 
was  always  made  the  sharer;  and  it  ivas  the 
same  with  him.    The  course  that  their  tboogbts 
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pursaed  was  certainly  not  always  alike,  but  they 
generally  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions,  she 
by  a  longer  and  a  softer  way,  he  by  a  more 
rapid,  vigorous,  and  direct  one.  It  was  like  the 
passing  of  a  hill  by  two  different  roads ;  the 
one^  for  the  bold  climber,  over  the  steepest 
brow :  the  other,  for  gentler  Steps,  more  easy, 
round  the  side« 

In  the  mean  ttme,  the  Duke  proceeded  with 
bis  young  friend  even  as  he  had  commenced« 
He  treated  him  as  his  most  intimate  and 
dearest  confidant;  he  gradually  went  on  to 
eonsttlt  and  trust  him,  not  alone  with  regard 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  Situation,  as 
affected  by  the  conspiracy,  but  upon  a  thousand 
other  matters;  and  as  Wilton's  advice,  clear- 
gighted  and  vigorous,  was  always  judicious, 
and  generally  successful^  the  Duke,  one  of 
whose  greatest  weaknesses  was  the  habit  of 
putting  his  own  judgment  under  the  guidance 
of  others,  learned  to  lean  upon  his  'young  com- 
panion,  as  he  had  at  first  done  upon  his  wife, 
and  then  upon  his  daughter. 

The  various  chapges  and  events  of  the  day, 
n  2 
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as  they  kept  the  Duke's  mind  in  a  State  of 
frequcnt  suspense  and  anxiety,  made  him  more 
often  recur  to  Wilton  thau  otherwise  would 
have  been  ihe  case.  London  was  filled  with 
rumours  of  every  kind  regarding  the  discoveiy 
of  the  plot»  and  the  persons  implicated.  The 
report  of  Lady  Laura's  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  Jacobites,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
her  father  to  join  in  their  schemes,  spread  &r 
and  wide,  and  iilled  Beaufort  House,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  morning,  with  a  crowd  of 
visiters,  all  anxious  to  hear  the  facts,  and  to 
retail  them  with  what  colouring  they  thought 
fit. 

.  Some  argued  that  though  the  Duke  iisd 
always  been  thought  somewhat  of  a  Jacobite, 
at  least  he  had  now  proved  bis  adherence  to 
the  existing  dynasty,  beyond  all  manner  of 
dispute,  by  what  he  and  bis  daugbter  had 
Buffered  from  their  resistance  to  the  Jaco-* 
bites.  Others,  again,  curled  the  malicious  lip» 
and  declared  that  the  Duke  most  have  givea 
the  conspirators  some  encouragement,  or  they 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  such  deeds.  AU» 
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however,  to  the  Duke  bimself,  affected  to  look 
npon  him  and  his  family  as  marked  by  the  en- 
mity  of  the  other  fiiction ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
perhaps,  did  feel  his  importance  in  a  little  degree 
inereased  by  the  sort  of  notoriety  which  he  had 
acquired. 

If  there  was  any  pleasure  in  this  —  and 
when  is  not  inereased  importance  pleasur* 
able  ?  —  it  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  as 
soon  as  the  trials  of  the  consptrators  began,  and 
intelligence  of  more  and  more  traitors  being  ar- 
rested  in  difierent  parts,  and  inereased  rumours 
of  the  number  suspected,  or  actually  implicated, 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  Duke.  Persons,  who 
one  day  appeared  perfectly  free  and  stainless, 
were  the  next  marked  out  as  having  a  share 
in  the  conspiracy.  Fear  feil  upon  all  men :  the 
times  of  Titus  Oales  and  his  famous  plot  pre- 
sented  themselves  to  every  body's  Imagination, 
and  the  Duke's  head  lay  more  and  more  uneasy 
on  his  pillow  every  night. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  however,  was  not  yet 
taken:  Sir  William  Parkyns  and  Sir  John 
Friend  died'with  firmness  and  with  honour, 
D  3 
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oompromisiiig  no  man.  Sir  George  Barkley 
had  escaped;  the  £arl  of  Aylesbury,  though 
implicated  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
in  the  lesser  ofifences  of  the  conspiracy,  was  not 
arrested ;  and  not  a  word  had  yet  been  spoken 
of  the  Duke's  naine. 

It  was  about  this  period,  however,  tbat  Laara's 
father  suddenly  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Aylesbury  to  the  (bllowing  effect :  — 

'*  Your  Grace  and  I  being  somewhat  sirnüady 
situated  in  several  respects,  I  think  fit  togive  yoa 
intiniation  of  my  views  at  the  present  moment. 
While  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour,  were  the 
only  individuals  made  to  sufFer  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  late  lamentable  events,  people,  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  innocent  of  any  bloody  or  trear 
sonable  designs,  might  feel  themselves  toleraUy 
safe,  even  though  they  were  well  acquainted 
wlth  some  of  the  persons  accused.  I  hear  now, 
however,  that  there  is  a  certain  Rookwood,  to- 
gether  with  men  named  Cranburne,  Lowicki 
Knightly,  and  others,  some  of  them  small  gentcy 
of  no  repute,  and  others  merely  vulgär  and  in- 
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ferior  persons,  who  are  about  to  be  brought  to 
immediate   trial;  and  I  have  it  from  a  sure 
band,  that  some  of  these  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  saving  their  own  miserable  lives,  intend 
to  Charge  men  of  much  higher  rank  than  thein- 
selves  with  crimes  of  which  they  never  had  any 
thought,  simply  because  they  were  acquainted 
with   sonie  of  the  unfortanate  gentlemen  by 
whom  these  evil  and  foolisli  things  were  de- 
signed«    Such  being  the  case,  and  knowing  my- 
self  to  be  somewhat  obnoxious  to  many  persons 
in  power,  I  have  determined  to  remove  from 
London  for  the  time,  that  my  presence  may  not 
ezcite  attention,  and  perhaps  call  upon  my  head 
an  accusation  which   may  be  levelied  at  any 
other  if  I  should  not  be  here.     I  by  no  means 
purpose  to  quit  tlie  kingdom,  and  would  rather, 
indeedy  surrender  myself,   and  endeavour   to 
prore  my  innocence,  even  against  the  torrent  of 
prejudice,  and  all  the  wild  and'raging  outcry 
which  this  business  has  produoed,  both  in  the 
parliament  and  in  the  nation.     At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  best  to  in£brm  you  of  these  facts, 
as  an  old  friend,  well  knowing  that  your  Grace 
D  4 
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has  a  house  ready  to  receive  you  in  Hampshirei 
mithin  thirty-five  miles  of  tbe  city  of  Londoni 
in  case  your  presence  should  be  wanted,  and 
about  die  same  distance  frooi  tlie  sea-coast  I 
'Will  beg  your  Grace  to  read  this,  and  then  in- 
stantly  to  burn  it,  believing  tliat  it  comes  widi 
a  very  good  intent,  from 

"Your  humble  servant^ 

"  Aylesbüby." 

This  letter  once  more  excited  all  tbe  appre- 
hensions  of  ihe  Duke,  who  Well  knew  that  Lord 
Aylesbury  would  never  have  written  such  an 
epistle,  without  intending  to  imply  much  noore 
tban  he  directly  said. 

His  recourse  was  immediately  to  Wilton,  who 
was  engaged  to  dine  witli  him  on  that  day,  to- 
gether  with  a  large  party;  As  Wilton  s  en- 
gagementSj  however,  were  always  made  with  a 
proviso,  that  his  official  duties  under  theEarl  of 
Byerdale  permitted  his  fulfiUing  them,  the  Duke 
sent  ofFa  special  messenger  with  a  note  beseech- 
ing  him  not  to  fall.  The  dinner  hour,  howcTer, 
arrived ;  the  various  guests  made  tlieir  appear» 
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■ance;  the  cook  began  to  fret,  and  to  declare  to 
his  understrappers  that  the  Duke  always  spoilt 
the  dinner;  but  Wilton  had  not  yet  come,  and 
the  Duke  was  anxious,  if  but  to  obtain  five  words 
with  him. 

At  length,  however,  the  young  gentleman  ar- 
rired ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  guests,  and  to  the  Indignation  of  some, 
that  tbey  saw  who  was  the  person  for  whom  the 
meal  had  been  delayed.  Wilton,  though  al- 
ways well  dressed,  and  in  any  circumstances 
bearing  the  aspect  of  a  gentleman,  had  evidently 
made  his  toilet  hastily  and  imperfectly ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  distance  he  had  come,  bore 
about  his  person  distinct  traces  of  heat  and  ex- 
citement« 

<<  I  have  not  failed  to  obey  your  summons,  my 
I^rd,"  he  said,  following  the  Duke  into  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  Windows,  "though  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
much  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you." 

"And  I  to  you,"  replied  the  Duke;  and  he 
told  him  the  Contents  of  the  letter  he  had  re- 
eeived  from  I«ord  Aylesbury  that  morning. 
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«TheEarl  says  true,  my  Lord,**  replied  Wit 
ton.  '^But  I  have  this  yeiy  day  se&x  Cook 
myself —  I  mean  Peter  Cook,  theperson  tbat  it 
]8  supposed  will  be  permitted  to  tum  king^s 
evidence.  He  did  certainly  slightly  glanoe  8t 
your  Grace ;  but  I  believe  that  the  orders  of 
Lord  Byerdale  will  prevent  him  firom  imp& 
cating  any  persons  but  tbose  who  were  actuaDy 
engaged  in  the  worst  designs  of  the  coDspir 
rators.'* 

^^  Had  I  not  better  go  into  the  country  at 
once?"  demanded  the  Duke  eagerly. 

"  Far  from  it,  far  fix)m  it,  my  Lord,"  r^lied 
Wilton :  ^^  the  way,  of  all  others,  I  sbould  think, 
to  cause  yourself  to  be  arrested«  On  the  cos- 
trary,  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  you  would 
immediately  sit  down  and  write  a  note  to  Lord 
Byerdale,  saying  that  I  had  told  you  —  forhe 
did  not  forbid  me  to  mention  it  —  that  Cook 
had  made  some  allusion  to  you.  Teil  him  that 
it  was,  and  is,  your  intention  to  go  out  of  toim 
within  a  few  days,  but  that  knowing  your  own 
innocence  of  every  design  against  the  govern- 
meut,  you  will  put  oflF  your  joumey,  or  ewn 
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surrender  yourself  at  the  Tower,  should  he 
judge,  from  any  information  ihat  he  possesses» 
that  even  a  shade  of  suspicion  is  likely  to  be 
cast  upon  yon  by  any  of  the  persons  about 
to  be  tried.  I  will  answer  for  the  success,  if 
your  Grace  follows  my  advice.  A  bold  step  of 
this  kind  disarms  suspicion«  Lord  Byerdale 
will,  in  all  probability,  intimate  to  Cook,  that 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  you, 
feeling  sure  that  you  are  innocent  of  any  great 
p£Fence;  whereas,  if  the  charge  were  once  brought 
forwardy  the  set  of  low-minded  villains  concerned 
in  this  business  might  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  work  it  up  into  a  serious  affair,  from 
which  your  Grace  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
extricating  yourself." 

**  You  are  right,  Wilton,  you  are  right,*'  re- 
plied  the  Duke :  ^^  I  see  you  are  right,  although 
I  judged  it  hazardous  at  first.  You  shall  see 
what  confidence  I  have  in  you.  I  will  write  the 
letter  directly ;"  and  he  turned  away  with  him 
firom  the  window. 

Laura  had  watched  the  Conference  with  some 
anxiety,  and  the  Duke's  guests  with  some  suiv 
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prise;  but  when  the  Dake  ended  by  saying 
aloud,  *'  I  fear  I  mast  heg  your  pardon,  ladiesi 
for  two  miuutes,  bat  I  must  write  a  short  note 
of  immediate  importance; — Wilton,  my  dear 
young  friend,  be  kind  enough  to  order  dinner  and 
he]p  Laura  to  entertain  my  friends  Iiere  tili  I 
return,  which  will  be  before  they  have  covered 
the  table: "  every  one  looked  in  the  fiice  of  the 
other ;  and  they  all  mentally  said,  ^  The 
matter  is  clearly  settled,  and  the  band  of  tfais 
rieh  and  beautiful  heiress  is  promised  to  an 
nnknown  man  of  no  rank  whatever." 

Knowing  the  feelings  that  were  in  bis  own 
heart,  being  quite  sure  of  the  Interpretation  that 
Would  be  put  upon  the  Duke's  words,  and  yet 
having  some  doubts  still  whether  the  Duke  him- 
-self  had  the  slightest  Intention  of  giving  them 
such  a*  meaning,  Wilton  cast  down  bis  eyes  and 
coloured  slightly.  But  Laura,  to  whom  those 
words  were  any  thing  but  painful — thougfa  shc 
blushed  a  little  too,  which  but  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  those  who  remarked  it — could  not 
restrain  altogether  the  smile  of  pleasure  thit 
played  upon  her  lips,  as  she  tumed  her  bappy 
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eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  countenance  of  the 
man  she  loved« 

Tbere  was  not  an  old  lady  or  gentleman, 
of  high  rank,  in  the  room,  possessed  of  a 
marriageable  son,  who  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment bave  willingly  raised  Wilton  to  the 
final  eleration  of  Haman,  by  the  same  process 
which  that  envious  person  underwent ;  and  yet 
it  is  wonderful  how  courteous  and  cordial,  and 
even  affectionate,  tliey  all  were  towards  the 
young  gentleman  whom,  for  the  time,  they 
mortaljy  hated*  Wilton  feit  himself  awkwardly 
situated  for  the  next  few  minutes,  not  choosing 
fuDy  to  assume  the  position  in  which  the  Duke's 
words  had  placed  him.  He  well  knew  that  if 
he  did  enact  to  the  füll  the  part  of  that  noble« 
man's  representative,  every  one  would  charge 
him  with  gross  and  shameful  presumption,  and 
would  most  likely  talk  of  it,  each  in  his  separate 
circle,  during  the  whole  of  the  foUowing  day. 

He  was  soon  relieved,  however,  by  the  return 
of  the  Duke,  who  had  sent  the  letter,  but  who 
continued  evidently  anxious    and   thoughtful 
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duriog  the  whole  of  dinnen  Wilton  was  also  a 
little  disturbed,  and  showed  himself  rathersilent 
and  retiring  than  otherwise.  But  before  dinner 
was  orer  ^-for  such  meals  were  long  protracted 
in  those  days  —  one  of  the  servancs  brought  a 
note  to  the  Duke,  who,  begging  pardon  for  so 
&r  yiolating  all  proprieties,  opened,  read  it» 
and,  while  the  cloud  vanished  from  his  coun- 
tenance,  placed  it  on  the  salver  again,  saying 
to  the  servant,  "  Take  that  to  Mr.  Brown." 

The  note  was  in  the  band  of  Lord  Byerdale, 
and  to  the  foUowing  effeet :  — 

^^  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 
^*  Your  Grace's  attachment  to  the  government 
is  far  too  well  known  to  be  affected  by  any 
thing  that  such  a  person  as  Peter  Cook  could 
say.  I  permitted  our  dear  young  firiend  Wilton 
to  teU  you  what  the  man  had  mentioned,  more 
as.a  mark  of  our  füll  confidence  than  any  thing 
eise.  But  I  doubt  not,  that  he  will  forbear  to 
repeat  the  calumny  in  court;  and  if  he  does,  it 
will  receive  ho  attention.   Go  out  of  town  then, 
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whenever  you  think  fit,  and  to  whatsoever  place 
you  please,  feeling  quite  sure  that  in  Wilton 
you  bare  a  strenuous  advocate,  and  a  sincere 
friend  in 

"  Your  Grace's  most  humble  and 
"  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Byerdale.** 
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CHAR  IIL 

FoR  nearly  ten  days  after  tlie  events  which  we 
have  recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
volume,  and  while  the  principal  part  of  the 
events  were  taking  place  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  Lord  Sherbrooke  remained  absent  froin 
London.  Knowing  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  Wilton  feit  anxious  lest  the 
delay  of  his  return  might  attract  the  attention 
of  Lord  Byerdale,  and  lead  him  to  suspect  some 
evil.  No  suspicion,  however,  seemed  to  cross 
the  mind  of  the  Earl,  who  was  more  accustomed 
than  Wilton  knew  to  find  his  son  absent  with-* 
out  knowing  where  he  was,  or  how  employed. 

Atlength,  however,  one  momingLord  Sher- 
brooke made  his  appearance  again ;  and  Wilton 
saw  that  he  was  on  perfect  good  terms  with  his 
father,  who  never  quarrelled  with  his  vices,  or 
interfered  with  his  pursuits^  when  there  was 
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any  veil  of  decency  thrown  over  the  one,  or 
the  EarPs  own  yiews  were  not  openly  opposed 
by  tbe  other. 

When  Wilton  entered  the  room  where  the 
&ther  and  son  were  seated  at  break&st,  he 
found  Lord  Sherbrooke  descanting  learnedly 
npon  the  fancy  of  damask  table-cloths  and 
napkins.  He  vowed  that  his  father  was  behind 
all  the  world,  especially  the  world  of  France^ 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  himself  like  other  men  of  Station 
and  fashion,  that  he  should  have  his  Coronet 
and  cipher  embroidered  with  gold  in  the 
comersy  and  his  arms,  in  the  same  manner, 
made  conspicuous  in  the  centre. 

<<  And  pray,  my  good  son/'  said  Lord  Byer- 
dale  to  bim,  ^^  as  your  intimacy  with  washer- 
women  is  doubtless  as  greatasyour  intimacy 
with  embroiderers  and  sempstresses,  pray  teil 
me  how  these  gilded  napkins  are  to  be  washed  ?  " 

**  Washed,  roy  Lord  I "  exdaimed  Lord 
Sherbrooke  in  a  tone  of  horror.  "  Do  you  ever 
have  your  napkins  washed  ?  I  did  not  know 
chere  was  a  statesman  in  Europe  whose  fingers 

VOL«  III.  E 
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were  so  dean  as  to  leave  his  napkin  in  such  a 
State  that  the  stains  could  ever  be  taken  out, 
after  he  had  once  used  it." 

**  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Lord 
Byerdale,  "that,  if  you  had  not — as  many  men 
of  sharp  wit  do  —  confounded  a  figure  with  a 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  with  both,  and 
if  there  were  in  truth  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
napkin,  what  you  say  would  be  very  true.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  my  dear  Sherbrooke^ 
yours  would  not  bear  washing  any  better  tban 
mine." 

"  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  of  me  if 
it  did,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  "and  would  argue  that  precept  and 
example  had  done  nothing  for  me.  Come, 
Wilton,"  he  added,  "come  in  to  my  help,  for 
here  are  father  and  son  flinging  so  hard  at  each 
other,  that  I  shall  get  my  teeth  dashed  down 
my  throat  before  Fve  done.  Now  teil  me,  did 
you  ever  see  such  a  napkin  as  that  in  the  house 
of  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  taste, 
three  states,  by  the  way,  seldom  united  in  the 
same  person  ?  " 
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•*Oh  yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "often;  and,  to 
teil  tbe  truth,  I  think  them  in  much  better  taste 
ihan  if  they  were  all  covered  with  gold." 

•*  Surely  not  for  the  fingers  of  a  statesman/' 
^d  Lord  Sberbrooke.  "  However,  I  abomi- 
nate  theni,  and  I  will  instantly  sit  down  and 
write  to  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  France,  to 
smuggle  me  over  a  few  dozens  as  a  present  to 
my  respectable  parent." 

"  A  present  which  he  will  have  to  pay  for," 
replied  the  Earl  somewhat  bitterly.  "  My  dear 
Sherbrooke,  your  presents  to  other  people  cost 
your  iather  so  mach  one  way,  that  I  beg  you 
will  make  none  to  bim,  and  get  him  into  the 
scrape  the  other  way  also." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  and  most 
amiableparent,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke:  ^^  the 
fiweet  discussion  which  we  had  some  time  ago, 
in  regard  to  debts  and  expenses,  has  had  its 
etfeci :  though  it  is  a  very  stupid  plan  of  a  son 
ever  to  let  bis  father  see  that  what  he  says  has 
any  efFect  upon  him  at  all ;  but  I  intend  to 
contract  my  expenses." 

^^Intentions  are  very  excellent  things,  my 
E  2 
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dear  Sherbrooke/'  replied  bis  father.  '*  Bot 
I  am  afiraid  we  generaUy  treat  them  as  gardeaen 
do  celery,  cut  them  down  as  soon  as  they  spioat 
aboye  groand.'* 

"  I  have  let  mine  grow,  my  Lord,  already," 
t^lied  Sherbrooke.  *^I  last  night  gave  an 
Order  for  selling  five  of  my  horses,  and  now 
keep  only  two." 

<^And  how  roany  mistresses,  Sherbrooke?" 
demanded  bis  father. 

"  None,  my  Lord/*  replied  Sherbrooke. 

Not  a  change  came  over  Lord  Byerdale's 
countenance;  but  ringing  the  bell  which  stood 
before  him  on  the  table,  he  said  to  the  servan^ 
"  Bring  me  the  book  marked  '  Ephemeris'  from 
my  di'essing-room,  with  a  pen  and  iok.  —  Wie 
will  put  that  down,"  continued  he;  andwhen 
the  servant  brought  the  bopk  he  wrote  for  a 
moment,  reading  aloud  as  he  did  so,  '^Great 
annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  —  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  feit  in  Cardigan  —  Sherbrooke  taUcs 
of  contracting  bis  expenses.*' 

Wilton  could  not  help  smiling ;  but  he  be- 
lieved  and  trusted,  from  all  that  he  knew  of  Lord 
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Sherbrooke's  Situation,  that  new  motives  and 
nobler  ones  than  those  which  had  ever  Influence^ 
him  befbre,  produced  his  present  resolution,  and 
would  Support  him  in  it. 

The  business  which  he  had  to  transact  with  the 
Earl  proved  very  brief ;  and  after  it  was  over, 
be  sought  Lord  Sherbrooke  again,  with  feelings 
of  real  and  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
him.  He  found  the  young  nobleman  seated 
with  his  feet  on  the  fire-place,  and  a  light  book 
in  bis  band,  sometimes  letting  it  drop  upon  his 
knee  and  falling  into  a  fit  of  thought,  sometimes 
reading  a  few  lines  attentively,  sometimes  gazing 
npon  the  page,  evidently  without  attending  to 
its  Contents. 

He  suffered  Wilton  to  be  in  the  room  several 
minutes  without  speaking  to  him ;  and  his  friend, 
knowing  the  eccentricities  that  occasionally  took 
possession  of  him,  was  about  to  quit  the  room 
and  leave  him,  when  he  started  up,  threw  the 
book  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  said, 
^  Where  are  you  going,  Wilton  ?  I  will  walk 
t¥ith  you.'* 

They  issued  forth  together  into  the  streets, 
E  3 
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and  entering  St.  James's  Park,  took  their  way 
round  by  the  head  of  The  decoy  towards  the  side 
of  the  river.  While  in  the  streets  they  both 
kept  silence ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the 
ever-moving  crowds  that  swarm  in  the  thorough- 
fares  of  the  great  metropolis,  Wilton  began  the 
conversation,  by  inquiring  eagerly  after  his 
friend's  wife. 

"  She  is  nearly  well,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke 
coldly  —  "out  of  all  danger  at  least.  It  is  I  that 
am  sick,  Wilton  —  sick  at  heart," 

"  I  hope  not  cold  at  heart,  Sherbrooke,"  re-» 
plied  Wilton,  somewhat  pained  by  the  tone  in 
which  the  other  spoke.  "  I  should  tlünk  such  a 
being  as  I  saw  with  you  might  well  warm  you 
to  constancy  as  well  as  love.  I  hope,  Sher^ 
brooke,  those  feelings  I  beheld  excited  in  yoa 
have  not,  in  this  instance,  evaporated  as  soon  ad 
in  others." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  and  gazed  in  his 
friend's  face  for  a  moment  intently,  even  sternly, 
and  then  replied,  "Love  her,  Wilton?  I  love 
her  better  than  any  thing  in  earth  or  in  heaven ! 
It  is  for  her  sake  I  am  sad;  and  yet  she  is  so 
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noble,  that  why  should  I  fear  to  bear  what  she 
will  never  shrink  from."  ^ 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  repHed  Wilton. 
"The  very  resolution  which  I  see  you  have 
taken  to  shake  yourself  free  of  the  trammek  of 
your  debts  ought  to  give  you  joy  and  confi** 
dence/' 

*'  Debts !"  Said  Lord  Sherbrooke  —  "  debts ! 
Do  you  think  that  it  was  debts  I  had  in  view 
when  I  ordered  my  horses  to  be  sold,  and  my 
carriages  to  follow  them,  and  kicked  my  Italian 
valet  down  stairs,  and  dismissed  my  mistresses» 
and  got  rid  of  half-a-dozen  other  blood-suckers  ? 
—  My  debts  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  By 
Heaven,  Wilton,  if  it  had  been  for  nothing  but 
that}  I  would  have  spent  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  before  the  year  was  over;  for  when  one 
has  a  mind  to  enrage  one's  father,  or  go  to 
gaol,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  one  had  better 
do  it  for  a  large  sum  at  once,  in  a  gentlemanlike 
way.  Oh  no,  I  have  other  things  in  my  head, 
Wilton,  that  you  know  nothing  about" 

**  I  will  not  try  to  press  into  your  confidence, 
Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wilton,  "  though  I  think 
E  4 
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in  some  things  I  have  shown  myself  deserving 
of  it  But  I  need  hatdly  teil  you,  that  if  I  can 
serve  you,  I  am  always  most  willing  to  do  so, 
and  you  need  but  command  me." 

"  Alas !  my  dear  Wilton,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  —  "  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  like  oneman  trying  to  lift  PauPs 
church  upon  bis  back,  and  another  Coming  up 
and  oflTering  to  help  bim.  If  I  did  wbat  was 
right,  and  according  to  the  best  prescribed  prac- 
tice,  I  should  repay  your  kind  wishes  and  ofiPers 
by  turning  round  and  cutting  your  throat" 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton  — "you  are  in  one  of  your  misanthropical 
fits«  and  carry  it  even  further  than  ordinary« 
The  World  is  bad  enongh,  but  not  so  bad  as  to 
present  us  with  many  instances  of  people  cutting 
each  other's  throats  as  a  reward  for  ofFers  of 
Service." 

"  You  are  very  wise,  Wilton,**  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "  but  nevertheless  you  will  find  out 
that  at  present  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 
However,  let  us  talk  of  something  eise ; "  and  he 
dashed  off  at  once  into  a  wild  gay  strain  of  mer- 
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ijment,  as  tmaccountable  as  the  grave  and  gloomy 
tone  with  which  he  had  entered  into  the  con- 
▼ersation. 

This  moming's  interview  formed  the  type  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  conduct  during  the  whole 
time  of his  stay  in  town.  Continual  fluctuations, 
not  only  in  his  own  spirits,  but  in  his  demean» 
onr  towards  Wilton  himself,  evidently  showed 
bis  frlend  that  he  was  agitated  intemally  by 
8ome  great  grief  or  terrible  anxiety.  Indeed, 
from  time  to  time,  his  words  suffered  it  to  ap^^ 
pear^  tbough  not^  perhaps,  in  the  same  manner 
tbat  the  words  of  other  men  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  only  thing  In 
which  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  was  in  attend« 
ing  the  trials  of  the  various  conspirators ;  and 
when  any  of  them  displayed  any  fear  or  want  of 
finmiess,  he  found  therein  a  vast  source  of  merri- 
ment;  and  wotdd  come  home  laughing  to  Wil- 
tony  and  telling  him  how  the  beggarly  wretch 
had  showed  his  pale  fright  at  the  block  and  axe. 

**That  villain  Knightly/'  he  said  one  day, 
**  who  was  as  deep  or  deeper  in  the  plot  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  surveyed  the  ground  for  the 
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King*s  assassination»  canie  into  court  the  co« 
lour  of  an  old  woroan's  green  calamanco  pettU 
coat,  gaping  and  trembling  in  every  limb  like  a 
boar*s  head  in  aspic  jelly ;  and  Heaven  knows 
that  I  who  stood  looking  and  laughing  at  him 
would  have  taken  bis  place  for  a  doUar«'* 

The  perfect  conviction  that  some  very  serious 
cause  existed  for  this  despondency  induced 
Wilton  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself,  and  to  urge  Lord 
Sherbrooke  at  various  times  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted  with  the  particulars  of  bis  Situation, 
and  to  give  hitn  the  opportunity  of  assisting  him 
if  possible.  Lord  Sherbrooke  resisted  perti* 
naciously.  He  sometimes  answered  his  friend 
kindly  and  feelingly,  sometimes  suUenly,  some* 
times  angrily.  But  he  never  yielded;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  expressed  himself  so  barshly 
and  ungratefully,  that  Wilton  turned  round  and 
left  him  in  the  park.  They  were  on  horseback 
at  the  time ;  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  rode  on  a 
little  way,  without  taking  the  slightest  notioe  of 
his  companion's  departure.  He  then  suddenly 
turned  his  horse«  höwever,  and  galloping  after 
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him  at  füll  speed,  he  held  out  bis  hand  to  him, 
saying,  "  Wilton,  you  must  either  fight  me  or 
forgive  me,  for  this  State  must  not  last  five  mi- 
nates." 

Wilton  took  bis  band,  replying,  '^I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  beart,  Sberbrooke,  and  let  me 
once  niore  explain  tbat  my  only  view,  my  only 
wisb,  is  to  be  of  assistance  to  you.  I  see,  Sber-» 
brooke,  tbat  you  are  melancboly,  wretcbed, 
anxious.  I  wisb  mucb  to  do  any  tbing  tbat  I 
can  to  relieve  tbat  State  of  mind ;  and  tbougb  I 
bave  no  power,  and  very  little  interest,  yet  tbere 
do  occasionally  occur  opportunities  to  me,  wbicb, 
as  you  bave  seen  in  tbe  case  of  Lady  Laur% 
afTord  me  means  of  doing  tbings  wbicb  migbt 
Hot  be  expected  from  my  Situation." 

**  You  can  neitber  belp  me,  nor  relieve  me, 
nor  assist  me  in  tbe  least,  Wilton,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "  unless,  indeed,  you  could  entirely 
cbange  beings  witb  me,  unless  you  become  me 
and  I  become  you.  But  it  cannot  be,  and  I 
cannot  even  explain  to  you  any  part  of  my  Situ- 
ation. Tberefore  ask  me  notbing  more  upon 
the  subject,  and  only  be  contented  tbat  it  i$ 
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from  no  want  of  confidence  in  you  that  I  hold 
my  tongue.** 

*'  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  not,'*  replied  Wl- 
ton  ;  "but  now  that  we  are  speaking  upon  the 
subject,  let  nie  still  say  one  word  more.  I  can 
conceive,  from  various  reasons,  that  you  may 
not  think  fit  to  confide  in  me.  I  am  a  man  of 
your  own  age^  with  less  wit,  less  experience,  les 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  you  have ^ 

**You  have  more  wit  in  your  litde  finger, 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  experience 
—  Heaven  knows  how  you  got  it  —  more  com- 
mon sense,  ay,  and  uncommon  sense  too,  than 
ever  I  shall  have  in  my  life,'*  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  hastily. 

"  But  hear  me,  Sherbrooke,  hear  me,"  said 
Wilton  —  "  whatever  may  be  the  cause^  it  does 
not  suit  you  to  take  my  advice  and  asaistaDO& 
Now  there  is  one  person  in  whom  you  may  foUy 
rely,  who  will  never  betray  your  confidence,  who 
will  give  you  the  very  best  advioe,  and  I  «m 
sure  will,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  render  you  still 
more  important  assistance  — I  mean  Lord  Suu- 
bury.     He  is  now  at  Geneva,  on  his  way  bome. 
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waiting  for  passports  from  France.  In  bis  last 
letter  he  mentioned  you  with  much  interest»  and 
desired  me— " 

«  Good  God  I "  cried  Lord  Sherbrooke,  "  that 
I  should  ever  create  any  interest  in  any  body  I 
Howeyer,  Wilton,  your  Suggestion  is  not  a  bad 
one.  Perhaps  you  have  pointed  out  the  only 
man  in  Europe  in  whom  I  could  confide  with 
propriety,  stränge  as  that  may  seem.  But  in 
the  first  place,  I  must  consult  with  others. — Have 
you  Seen  your  friend  Green  lately?" 

^  Not  since  the  night  before  all  that  business 
in  Kent,"  replied  Wilton.  "  I  have  sought  to 
See  him,  but  have  never  been  able;  and  I  begin 
to  apprehend  that  he  must  have  taken  a  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  different  from  that  I  imagined, 
and  has  absented  himself  on  that  account.*' 

•*  Not  he,  not  he,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ; 
**  I  saw  bim  but  two  days  ago.  But  who  have  we 
her^  Coming  up  on  foot  ?  One  of  the  King's 
servants,  it  would  seem,  and  with  him  that  cow- 
ardly  rascal,  Arden.  They  are  making  towards 
HS,  Wilton,  doubtless  not  recognising  us.     Sup- 
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The  moment  that  his  name  was  ^ven  he  was 
led  by  a  page  to  a  small  waiting  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  carriages  which  bad  sur* 
rounded  the  entrance  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  Council  was  not  yet  over ;  bat  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  sound  of  many  feet  and  of  various  people 
talking,  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  passage; 
and  then  came  the  roll  of  carriages  foUowed  by 
a  dead  silence.  To  the  mind  of  Wilton  the  si- 
lence  continued  for  an  exceedlngly  long  time; 
but  at  length  a  voice  was  heard,  apparently  at 
some  distance,  pronouncing  a  name  indistinctiy ; 
but  Wilton  imagined  that  it  sounded  like  his 
own  name. 

The  next  instant  another  yoice  took  It  up, 
and  it  was  now  distinctly,  <^  Mr.  Brown  to-  the 
King!" 

The  door  then  opened,  and  a  page  appeared, 
saying,  <^  Mr.  Brown,  the  King  commands  your 
presence." 
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CHAR  IV. 

William  III.  was  seated  in  a  small  cabinet,  with 
a  table  to  bis  right  band  on  wbich  bis  elbow 
rested;  an  inkstand  and  paper  was  beside  bim; 
and  on  tbe  other  band,  a  step  bebind,  stood  a 
gentleman  of  good  mien,  witb  bis  band  upon 
tbe  back  of  tbe  King*s  cbair,  in  an  attitude  fa- 
miliär, bot  not  disrespectfuh  Tbe  barsb  and 
somewbat  coarse  features  of  tbe  monarcb,  wbich 
abstractedly  seemed  calculated  to  display  strong 
passions,  were  in  tbeir  babitual  State  of  cold 
immobility;  and  Wilton,  tbougb  be  knew  bis 
person  well,  and  bad  seen  bim  often,  could  not 
derive  from  tbe  King's  face  tbe  sligbtest  inti- 
mation  of  wbat  was  passing  in  bis  mind.  Tbere 
was  no  trace  of  anger,  it  is  true;  tbe  brow 
was  sufficiently  contracted  to  appear  tbougbtful, 
bnt  no  more ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbere  was 
not  one  toucb  even  of  courteous  affability  to  be 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Seen  in  those  rigid  lines  to  teil  ihat  the  young 
gentleman  bad  been  sent  for  upon  some  plea- 
Burable  occasion.  Dignity,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tbere  must  bave  been  in  liis  demeanour,  ihat 
sort  oF  dignity  which  is  communicated  to  tbe 
body  by  great  powers  of  miiid,  and  great  de- 
cision  of  character  —  in  fect,  dignity  divested 
of  grace.  Nobody  could  have  taken  him  for  a 
vulgär  man,  although  bis  person,  as  far  as  mere 
lines  and  colouring  go»  might  have  been  thaC  of 
the  Iowest  artisan;  but  what  is  more,  no  one 
could  See  him,  however  simple  might  be  his 
dress,  without  feeling  that,  there  sat  a  distin- 
guished  man  of  some  kind. 

Wilton  had  been  accustomed  too  mach  aod 
too  long  to  mingle  with  the  first  people  in  tbe 
first  country  of  the  world,  to  sufFer  himself  to 
be  much  affected  by  any  of  the  extemal  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  courts,  or  even  hj  the 
vague  sensations  of  respect  with  which  fancy  in- 
vests  royalty ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling,  as 
he  entered  the  presence  of  William,  that  be  was 
approaching  a  man  of  vast  mind  as  well  as  vast 
power. 
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.  William  looked  at  him  quietly  for  several 
minutes,  letting  him  approach  witliin  two  Steps, 
and  gazing  at  him  still,  even  aPter  he  had  stopped, 
without  uttering  a  Single  word.  Wilion  bowed, 
and  then  stood  erect  before  the  King,  feeling  a 
little  embarrassed,  it  is  true,  but  determined  not 
to  suffer  bis  embarrassment  to  appear. 

At  length  the  King  addressed  him  in  a  harsh 
tone  of  voice,  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  what  have  you 
tosay?" 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Wilton, 
**  I  do  not  know  on  what  subjeet  your  Majesty 
wishes  me  to  speak.  I  met  one  of  the  royal 
servants  in  the  Park  who  commanded  me  to  pre- 
sent  myself  here  immediately,  and  I  came 
hither  accordingly,  without  waiting  to  inquire 
for  what  purpose.'* 

"  Oh!  then  you  do  not  know,"  said  the  King; 
*^1  thought  you  did  know,  and  niost  likely 
were  prepared.  But  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I 
doubt  not  you  will  answer  me  truly.  Where 
were  you  on  Friday  the  22d  of  February 
last?" 

"  I  cannotexacdy  say  where  I  was,  Sire,"  re- 
F  2 
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plied  Wilton ;  "  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  day  I  was  continually  cbanging  my  place« 
Having  set  ont  for  a  small  town  or  village  calied 
High  Halstow,  in  Kent,  at  an  early  hoar  in  the 
day,  I  arrived  tbere  just  before  nightfall,  and 
remained  in  that  place  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  for  several  bours,  indeed  tili  nearly  or 
past  midnight.'' 

"Pray  what  was  your  business  there?"  de- 
manded  the  King. 

« I  fear,"  replied  Wilton,  «*  I  must  trouWe 
your  Majesty  with  some  long  details  to  enable 
you  to  understand  the  object  of  my  going." 

"  Go  on,"  was  William's  laconic  reply ;  and 
the  young  gentleman  proceeded  to  teil  bim  ttiat 
having  been  employed  in  recovering  Lady  Laura 
from  those  who  had  carried  her  off,  he  had 
leamed  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  in  London 
that  she  was  likely  to  be  beard  of  in  that  neigh- 
bourbood. 

"  I  judged  it  likely  to  be  so  myself,  Sire,** 
continued  Wilton,  ^'because  I  believed  her  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  some  persons  belong- 
ing  to  a  party  of  Jacobites  who  were  knoim 
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to  be  caballing  against  the  government,  though 
to  wfaat  extent  was  not  then  ascertained." 

^*  And  what  made  you  judge/'  demanded  the 
King,  ^<  that  she  had  been  carried  oiF  by  these 
men?" 

"  Because,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  "  the  lady's 
&ther  bad  been  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  per- 
8ons  now  implicated  in  the  present  foul  plot 
against  your  Majesty's  life  and  crown.  With 
him  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  I  found,  had 
quarrelled  some  time  previous]y,and  I  suspected» 
though  I  had  no  proof  thereof,  that  this  quarrel 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  Duke  strongly 
diifering  from  Sir  John  Fenwick  in  bis  political 
views,  and  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  any 
designs  against  the  government." 

'<I  am  glad  to  hear  this  of  the  Duke,  sir," 
replied  the  King.  "  Then  it  was  out  of  revenge, 
you  believe,  they  carried  away  the  young 
lady?'* 

**  Rather  out  of  a  desire  to  have  a  hold  upon 
the  Duke,"  replied  Wilton.  «I  found  afterwards, 
F  3 
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your  Majesty,  that  their  Intention  was  to  send 
ihe  young  lady  to  France,  and  I  judged  through- 
out  that  their  design  was  to  Force  the  Duke  into 
an  intrigue  which  they  found  he  would  not 
meddle  with  willingly." 

William  IIL,  though  lie  was  himself  of  a  very 
taciturn  character,  and  not  fond  of  loqiiacity  in 
others,  was  yet  fond  of  füll  explanations,  always 
sitting  in  judgment,  as  it  were,  upon  what  was 
Said  to  him,  and  passing  sentence  in  bis  own 
breast.  He  now  made  Wilton  go  over  again 
the  particulars  of  Lady  Laura's  being  taken 
away,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  had  heard 
all  the  facts  before,  and  bbliged  him  to  enter 
into  every  minute  detail  which  in  any  way 
affected  the  question. 

When  this  was  done,  without  any  other  com- 
ment  than  a  look  to  the  gentleman  on  his  left 
band,  he  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  Wilton,  and 
asked,  — "  Now  where  did  you  learn  that  these 
conspirators  were  likely  to  be  found  in  Kent?" 

"  I  heard  it  from  a  gentleman  named  Green,'' 
replied  Wilton,  "  whom  I  met  with  at  a  tavem 
in  St.  James's  Street.*' 
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"  Green  is  a  very  common  name,"  said  the 
King. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  his  real  name/» 
replied  Wilton,  "  but  what  his  real  name  is  I  do 
not  know.  I  had  not  seen  him  often  before; 
but  he  informed  me  of  these  facts,  and  I  fol- 
lowed  his  advice  and  directions," 

"  That  was  rash,"  said  the  King.  "  You  are 
siire  you  do  not  know  his  real  name  ?" 

"  I  cannot  even  guess  it,  Sire,"  replied  Wil- 
ton; and  the  King,  after  exchanging  a  mute 
glance  wiih  his  attendant,  went  on, — "Well, 
when  you  had  discovered  the  place  of  meeting 
of  these  conspirators,  and  reached  it,  whathap- 
pened  then?" 

"  I  did  not  go,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
to  discover  their  place  of  meeting,  but  to  dis- 
cover  the  place  where  Lady  Laura  was  detained, 
whicb,  when  I  had  done,  aided  by  a  person  I 
had  got  to  assist  me  —  after  Arden,  formerly 
messenger  of  State,  had  fied  from  rae  in  a  most 
dastardly  manner,  in  a  casual  rencounter  with 
sorae  people,  smugglers  I  believe  —  I  made  the 
master  of  the  house  and  some  other  persons 
F  4 
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whom  we  found  there  set  the  Lady  Laura 
at  liberty.  I  informed  her  of  the  authority  that 
her  father  had  given  me,  and  she  was  but  too 
glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  any  friend  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted." 

"  So,  so ;  stop  !"  said  the  King.  «  So  then 
Arden  was  not  with  you  at  this  time?'* 

"  No,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton  —  "  he  had  nin 
away  an  liour  before." 

"That  was  not  like  a  brave  man,"  said 
William. 

"  No,  indeed,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  "  nor  like 
one  of  your  Majesty's  friends,  for  it  is  your  ene- 
mies  that  generally  run  away." 

A  faint  smile  came  upon  William's  coun- 
tenance,  and  he  said,  "  60  on.  What  happened 
next?" 

^*  Before  we  couid  make  our  escape  from  the 
house,"  replied  Wilton,  "  we  were  stopped  by  a 
large  party  of  men,  who  entered;  and,  princi- 
pally  instigated  by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was 
one  of  them,  they  opposed,  in  a  violent  mann^, 
our  departure." 

Hitherto  Wilton  had  been  very  careful  of  tiß 
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speecb,  unwilling  to  compromise  any  one,  and 
especially  unwilling  to  mention  the  name  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  or 
any  body  eise  except  the  conspirators  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  events  of  that  night  Now, 
however,  when  he  had  to  dwell  principally  upon 
the  eonduct  of  the  conspirators  and  himsel^  he 
did  so  roore  boldly,  and  gave  a  füll  account  of 
all  that  had  been  said  and  done  tili  the  entrance 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  knew,  or  rather 
divined,  from  what  had  already  passed,  that 
this  was  in  reality  the  point  to  which  the  ex- 
amination  he  underwent  principally  tended. 
But  yet  he  spoke  with  more  ease,  for,  notwith- 
standing  the  danger  which  existed  at  that  mo- 
ment  in  acknowledging  any  communication 
whatsoever  with  Jacobites,  he  well  knew  that 
the  eonduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  himself 
only  required  to  be  truly  reported,  to  be  admired 
by  every  noble  and  generous  mind ;  and  he  feit 
conscious,  that  in  bis  own  behaviour  he  had  only 
acted  as  became  an  upright  and  an  honourable 
hearL  He  detailed  then,  particularly,  the  fact 
of  bis  having  seen  one  of  bis  opponents  in  the 
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act  of  pointing  a  pistol  at  him  over  the  Shoulder 
of  their  principal  spokesman:  be  mentioned 
his  having  cocked  bis  own  pistol  to  fire  in  re- 
tum,  and  be  stated  tbat  at  tbe  time  be  feit 
perfectly  sure  bis  life  was  about  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  to  apprebensions  of  discovery  on  the 
part  of  tbe  conspirators ;  and  be  tben  related  to 
tbe  King  bow  be  bad  seen  a  stranger  enter  and 
strike  up  the  muzzle  of  tbe  pistol  pointedat 
bim,  at  tbe  very  moment  tbe  otber  was  in  the 
act  of  firlng. 

"Tbe  ball»"  be  said,  "passed  through  the 
Window  above  my  bead,  and  seeing  tbat  new 
assistance  bad  come  to  my  aid  I  did  not  fire." 

«  Stay,  stay,"  said  tbe  King.  "  Let  me  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  first.  Did  you  see,  in 
tbe  course  of  all  tbis  time,  tbe  person  called  Sir 
George  Barkley  amongst  tliese  conspirators?  " 

"  I  sawa  person,  Sire,"replied  Wihon, "  whom 
I  believed  at  tlie  time  to  be  Sir  George  Barkley, 
and  bave  every  reason  to  believe  so  still." 

"  And  tbis  person  wbo  came  to  }'our  assistance 
so  opportunely  was  not  tbe  same?"  demanded 
tbe  King. 
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"  Not  the  leastlike  him,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton. 
"  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  six  or  seven 
and  twenty,  I  imagine,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  thirty." 

"  What  was  Ins  name?"  demanded  the  King. 

"  The  name  he  gave/'  replied  Wilton,  "  was 
Captain  Churchill." 

c    ^^Go  on,"   Said  William,   and  Wilton  pro- 
cecded. 

Avoiding  all  names  as  far  as  possible,  he  told 
briefly,  but  accurately,  the  severe  and  striking 
reprehension  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  be- 
stowed  upon  Sir  George  Barkley  and  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators :  he  dwelt  upon  the  hatred 
he  had  displayed  of  the  crime  they  were  about 
to  commit,  and  of  the  noble  and  upright  ten- 
dency  of  every  word  that  he  had  spoken.  Wil- 
liam's  eyes  glistened  slightly,  and  a  glow  came 
up  in  bis  pale  cheek,  but  he  made  no  comment 
tili  Wilton  seemed  inclined  to  stop.  He  then  bade 
him  again  go  on,  and  made  him  teil  all  that  had 
happened  tili  he  and  Lady  Laura  had  quitted 
the  house,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Halstow.     He  then  said, — 
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'*  Three  questions.  Why  did  you  not  give 
instant  infonnation  of  this  conspiracy  wben  yoa 
came  to  town?*' 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Wil» 
ton,  *'  I  found  immediately  on  my  arrival  tfaat 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Warrants 
issued  against  tlie  conspirators.  Nothing,  there- 
fore,  remained  for  me  to  do,  but  to  expjain  to 
Lord  Byerdale  the  facts,  which  I  did.'* 

**  If  your  Majesty  remembers,''  said  the  gen- 
tleman  on  the  King's  lefl,  mingling  in  the 
conversation  for  the  first  time,  *'  Lord  Byerdale 
Said  so." 

*'  Secondly,"  said  the  King,  "  Is  It  true  that 
this  gentleman  who  came  to  your  assistance  went 
with  you,  and  uuder  your  protection,  to  the  inn 
at  Haktow,  and  thence,  by  your  connivance, 
effected  bis  escape?'' 

The  King*s  brow  was  soniewhat  dark  and 
ominous,  and  bis  tone  stern,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words:  but  Wilton  could  not  evade  the 
question  so  put  without  telling  a  lie,  and  he 
consequently  replied  at  once^  "  Sire^  he  did.** 
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**Now  for.the  third  question/'  said  the  King, 
—  **  What  was  his  real  name  ?" 

Wilton  hesitated.  He  believed  he  had  done 
right  in  every  respect ;  that  he  had  done  what 
he  was  bound  to  do  in  honour ;  that  he  had  done 
what  was  in  reality  the  best  for  the  King's  own 
Service;  but  yet  he  knew  not  by  any  means  how 
this  act  might  be  looked  upon.  The  minds  of  all 
men  were  excited,  at  that  moment,  to  a  pitch  of 
indignation  against  the  whole  Jacobite  faction, 
which  made  the  slightest  connivance  with  any 
of  their  practices,  the  slightest  favour  shown  to 
any  of  their  number,  a  high  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  But  Wilton  knew  that  he  was,  more- 
over,  actuallyand  absolutelypunishable  by  law  as 
atraitor  for  what  he  had  done:  what  he  was  calied 
lipon  to  confess  was,  in  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  quite  sufficient  to  send  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  to  bring  his  neck  under  the  axe ;  for  in  trea- 
8on  all  are  principals,  and  he  had  aided  and 
abetted  one  marked  as  a  traitor.  But,  never- 
theless,  though  he  hesitated  for  a  monient  whe- 
ther  he  should  speak  at  all,  yet  he  had  resolved 
to  do  so,  and  of  course  to  do  so  truly,  when  the 
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King,  seeing  him  pause,  and  mistaking  the 
motives,  added, — 

^^  You  had  better  teil  the  truth,  sir.  Captaia 
Churchill  has  conPessed  that  though  out  of  coa- 
Bideration  for  you  he  had  admitted  that  he  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  yet  that  in  reality  he 
had  never  quitted  his  house  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  question/' 

"  Sire,'.'  replied  Wilton,  looking  him  füll  in 
the  face,  with  a  calm  but  not  disrespectful  air, 
"your  Majesty  may  have  seen  bymyanswers 
hiiherto  that  whatever  I  do  say  will  be  the  truth, 
piain  and  undisguised.  I  only  besitated  whe- 
ther  I  should  not  beg  your  Majesty  to  excuse 
my  answering  at  all,  as  you  know  by  the  laws 
of  England  no  man  can  be  forced  to  criminate 
himself ;  but  as  I  acted  in  a  manner  that  became 
a  man  of  honour,  and  also  in  a  manner  which  I 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  fitted  to  promote 
your  Majesty's  interests,  and  to  be  in  eveiy 
respect  such  as  you  yourself  could  wish,  1  will 
answer  the  question,  though,  perhaps,  my 
auswer  might  in  some  circumstances  be  used 
against  myself/' 
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The  slightest  possible  shade  of  displeasure 
had  come  over  the  King's  coimtenance,  when 
Wilton  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  answering  the 
question  at  all;  but  whether  it  was  from  bis 
natural  command  over  bis  features,  the  coldness 
of  a  phlegmatic  Constitution,  or  that  he  really 
was  not  seriously  angry,  the  cloud  upon  bis 
brow  was  certainly  not  a  hundredth  part  so 
heavy  as  it  would  probably  have  been  with  any 
other  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  contented  him- 
self,  tben,  when  Wilton  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  by  merely  saying  with  evident 
marks  of  impatience  and  curiosity,  "  Go  on. 
Wbat  was  bis  real  name?" 

**  The  name,  Sire,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,"  replied  Wilton,  "  is  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick." 

For  önce  the  King  was  moved.  He  started 
in  bis  chair,  and  turning  round,  looked  at  the 
gentleman  by  bis  side,  exclaiming,  «  It  was  not 
Drummond  then  I " 

"  No,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  although  he 
never  expressly  stated  bis  name  to  me,  yet  from 
all  that  was  said  by  every  one  around,  I  must 
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admit  tbat  I  knew  perfectiy  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  But,  Sire,  whoever  it  was,  he  had 
saved  my  life :  he  had  said  not  one  word  dis- 
respectful  to  your  Majesty's  person:  he  had 
reprobated  in  the  most  severe  and  cutting  terms 
those  conspirators,  some  of  whom  have  aiready 
bowed  the  head  to  the  sword  of  justice ;  and  he 
had  stigmatised  the  acts  they  proposed  to  commiC 
with  scorn,  contempt,  and  horror.  All  this  he 
had  done  in  my  presence  to  ten  or  twelve  armed 
men,  whose  conduct  to  myself,  and  scbemes 
against  you,  showed  them  capable  of  any  daring 
villany,  These,  Sire,  may  be  calledjmy  excuses 
for  aiding  a  person,  known  to  be  an  enemy  of 
your  crown,  to  escape  from  your  dominions;  but, 
if  I  may  so  far  presume  to  say  it,  tfaere  was  a 
reason  as  well  as  an  excuse  which  su^ested 
itself  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  in  which 
your  Majesty's  interests  were  concemed.'* 

The  King  had  listened  attentively :  the  firown 
had  gone  from  his  brow ;  and  he  had  so  far 
given  a  sign  of  approbation,  as,  wben  Wilton 
mentioned  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
to  make  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.     Wben 
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the  young  gentleman  concluded,  however,  he 
paiised  in  order  to  let  him  go  on,  always  moi  e 
willing  that  others  should  proceed,  than  say  a 
Single  Word  to  bid  them  do  so. 

"  What  is  your  reason  ?"  he  said  at  last,  find- 
ing  that  nothing  was  added. 

"  It  was  this,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton;  "that  I 
knew  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  connected  witli 
your  Majesty's  own  Family ;  that  he  was  one  per- 
son  oF  high  character  and  reputation  amongst  a 
vast  number  oF  Iowa  nd  inFamous  conspirators ; 
that  he  was  perFectly  innocent  oF  the  dark  and 
horrible  crimes  oF  which  they  were  guilty ;  and 
yet,  that  he  must  be  considered  by  the  law  of  the 
land  as  a  traitor  even  For  setting  his  Foot  upon 
these  shores,  and  must  be  concluded  by  the  law 
and  its  ministers  under  the  same  punishment  and 
condemnation  as  all  those  assassins  and  traitors 
wbo  are  now  expiating  their  evil  purposes  on  the 
scafibid.  In  these  circumstances,  Sire,  I 
judged  that  it.would  be  much  more  agree- 
able  to  your  Majesty  that  he  should  escape, 
than  that  he  should  be  taken ;  that  you  would 
be  vei'y  much  embarrassed»  indeed,  what  to  do 

YOL.  III.  G 
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with  him,  if  any  indiscreet  person  were  to  stop 
him  in  his  flight;  and  that  you  woold  not  dis- 
approve  of  that  conduct,  the  first  motive  of 
whichy  I  openly  confess,  was  gratitude  towards 
the  man  who  had  saved  niy  life,'* 

"  Sir,  you  did  very  right,"  said  William,  with 
scarcely  a  change  of  countenance«  <*Yoa  did 
very  right,  and  I  am  mueb  obliged  to  you/' 

Ai  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  band.  Wil- 
ton  bent  his  knee  and  kissed  it ;  and  as  he  rose, 
William  added,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do 
for  you ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  want  any  tbing^ 
let  me  know,  for  I  think  you  have  done  well  — 
and  judged  well.  My  Lord  of  Portland,  here, 
on  application  to  him,  will  procure  you  audience 
ofme." 

With  those  few  words,  which,  however,  from 
William  III.,  conveyed  a  very  great  deal  of 
meaning,  the  King  bowed  his  head  to  signify 
that  Wilton's  audience  was  over ;  and  the  young 
gentleman  withdrewfrom  his  presence  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  termination  of  an  afiair,  which 
certainly,  in  some  hands,  might  have  ended  in 
evil  instead  of  good. 
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CHAP.    V. 

WiLTON  Brown»  on  quitting  the  King,  did 
not  find  Lord  Sberbrooke  where  he  expected ; 
but  little  doubting  that  he  should  bave  to 
encounter  a  füll  torrent  of  wrath  from  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale,  on  account  of  bis  having  concealed 
the  fact  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  to  ineet  the  Storni 
Et  once,  and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  EarFs  office  at  Whitehall.  His  expect- 
ations  were  destined  to  be  disappointed,  how- 
ever.  Lord  Byerdale  was  all  smiles,  although 
as  yet  he  knew  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
&ct  that  Captain  Churchill  had  acknowledged 
his  presence  at  a  scene  in  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly  played  no  part.  His  whole  wrath  seemed 
to  tum  upon  Arden  the  messenger,  against 
whom  he  vowed,  and  afterwards  executed,  signal 
vengeance,  prosecuting  him  for  various  acta  of 
o  2 
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neglect  in  points  of  duty,  and  for  some  small  pe- 
culations  whicli  the  man  had  committed,  lill  he 
reduced  him  to  beggary  and  a  miserable  deatb. 

He  received  Wilton,  however,  without  a  word 
of  eensure ;  listened  to  all  that  passed  between 
him  and  the  King,  appeared  delighted  with  the 
result;  and  although,  to  teil  the  truth,  Wilton 
had  no  excuse'^to  offer  for  not  having  com<^ 
municated  the  facts  to  him  before,  which  he 
had  abstained  from  doing  simply  from  utter 
^ant  of  confidence  in  the  Earl,  yet  his  Lordship 
found  an  excuse  himself,  saying, — 

"  Tm  sure  Wilton  I  am  more  obliged  to  you 
even  than  the  King  must  be,  for  not  implicating 
nie  in  your  secret  at  all.  I  should  not  have 
known  how  to  have  acted  in  the  least.  It  would 
have  placed  me  in  the  most  embarrassing  Situa- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  by  taking 
the  responsibility  on  yourself  you  have  spared 
me,  and,  as  you  see,  done  yourself  no  härm.*' 

Wilton  was  puzzled;  and  though  he  cerlainly 
was  not  a  suspicious  man,  he  could  not  help 
doubting  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  noble  Lord. 
All  his  civil  ity,  all  bis  kindness,  wbicfa  was  so 
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unlike  his  character  in  general,  but  made  Ins 
secretary  doubt  the  more,  and  the  more  fkmly 
resolve  to  watch  his  conduct  accurately. 

A  few  days  after  the  events  which  we  have 
just  related,  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  and  Lady 
Laura  left  Beaufort  House  for  the  Earl's  seat  in 
Hampshire,  which  Lord  Aylesbury  had  pointed 
out  as  the  best  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  was 
painful  for  Wilton  to  part  from  Laura ;  but  yet 
he  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
Lord  Byerdale  did  not  mean  altogether  so 
kindly  by  the  Duke  as  he  professed  to  do,  and 
he  was  not  sorry  the  latter  nobleman,  now  that 
he  could  do  so  without  giving  the  slightest 
handle  to  suspicion,  should  follow  the  advice  of 
Lord  Aylesburj'. 

By  ihis  time  Wilton  had  become  really  at- 
tached  to  the  Duke;  the  kindness  that  noble- 
man  had  shown  to  him ;  the  coniidence  he  had 
placed  in  him;  the  leaning  to  his  opinions 
•which  he  had  always  displayed,  would  naturally 
have  excited  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  in 
such  a  heart  as  Wilton's,  even  had  the  Duke 
|i6t  been  the  father  of  her  he  loved  best  on 
G  3 
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earth.  But  in  the  relative  Situation  in  which 
they  now  stood,  he  had  gradually  grown  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  old  nobleman,  and 
perhaps  even  the  very  weaknesses  of  bis 
character  made  Wilton  feel  more  like  a  aon 
towards  him. 

To  insure,  therefore,  his  absence  fix)m  scenes 
of  political  strife,  to  guard  against  his  meddling 
with  transactions  which  he  was  unfitted  to 
guide,  was  a  great  satisfacdon  to  Wilton,  and  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Laura's  daily  So- 
ciety. Another  compensation,  also,  was  fband 
in  a  general  invitation  to  corae  down  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  Somersbury  Court,  and  a 
pressing  request,  that  at  all  events,  he  woold 
spend  the  Sunday  of  every  week  at  that  place. 
In  regard  to  all  his  affairs  in  London,  and 
more  especially  to  every  thing  that  concemed 
Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the  conspiracy,  the  Duke 
trusted  implicitly  to  Wilton ;  and  the  constant 
correspondence  which  was  thns  likely  to  take 
place  afforded  him  also  the  means  of  hearing 
continually  of  Laura. 

He  was  not  long  without  seeing  her  agaio» 
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however ;  for  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Byerdale 
had  determined  to  give  bis  secretary  every  sort 
of  opportunity  of  pursuing  bis  suit  witb  tbe 
daugbter  of  tbe  Duke« 

**  Did  you  not  teil  me,  Wilton/'  be  said  one 
day,  ^^  tbat  your  good  friend  tbe  Duke  of  Gave- 
ston  bad  invited  you  to  come  down  and  stay 
witb  bim  at  Somersbury  ?  " 

**  He  bas  invited  me  repeatedly,  my  Lord,'' 
replied  Wilton,  "  and  in  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  pressed  bis  request  again ;  but  seeing 
you  so  overwbelmed  witb  business,  I  did  not  like 
to  be  absent  for  any  lengtb  of  time.  I  sbould 
bave  gone  down,  indeed,  as  I  bad  promised,  on 
Saturday  last,  to  bave  come  up  on  Monday 
morning  again ;  but  if  you  remember,  on  Satur- 
day you  were  occupied  tili  nearly  twelve  at 
nigbt  witb  all  tbis  business  of  Cook." 
-  ^  Who,  by  tbe  way,  you  see,  Wilton,  bas  said 
notbing  against  your  friend,"  said  tbe  Earl. 

"  So  I  see,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton. 
"  Wbat  will  be  done  witb  tbe  man  ?  " 

"  Ob,  we  sball   keep  tbe  matter  over  bis 
bead,"  said  tbe  Earl,  ^^  and  make  use  of  bim 
o  4 
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fts  an  evidence.  But  to  return  to  your  visit  tö 
the  Duke  —  I  can  very  well  spare  you  for  the 
rext  week,  if  you  likc  to  go  down  on  Monday  ; 
and  now  that  I  know  your  arrangements,  will 
contrive  that  you  shall  always  have  your  Satur- 
day  evenings  and  Monday  mornings,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  go  down  and  return  on  those  dajs, 
tili  you  become  bis  Grace's  son-in-law,  tbough 
I  am  afraid  fair  Lady  Laura  will  think  you  but 
a  cold  lover." 

Wilton  smiied,  well  knowing  that  there  was 
no  such  danger.  The  Earl's  oflFer,  however, 
was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  accord- 
ingly  he  lost  no  time  in  bearing  down,  in  person, 
to  Somersbury  Court  the  happy  intelligence  that 
Cook,  who  was  to  be  the  conspirator  most  feared, 
it  seemedy  had  said  nothing  at  his  trial  to  in- 
culpate  the  Duke. 

His  journey,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those 
days»  was  performed  on  horseback  with  a  ser- 
vant  charged  with  his  vallise  behind  him,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  he  reached 
Somersbury;  but  it  was  a  bright  evening  in 
May;  the  world  was  all  clad  in  young  green; 
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the  calm  rieh  pui*ple  of  tlie  sunsct  spread  over 
the  whole  scene ;  and  as  Wilton  rode  down  a 
winding  yellow  road,  amidst  rieh  woods  and 
gentle  slopes  of  land»  into  the  fine  old  park  that 
surrounded  the  mansion,  he  could  see  enough 
to  show  him  that  all  tHe  picturesque  beauty, 
which  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  heart  and  his 
feeh'ngs  than  even  the  finest  works  of  art,  was 
there  in  störe  for  him  on  the  morrow. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Duke  delighted  to 
receive  him,  though  somewhat  sufFering  from  a 
slight  attack  of  gout.  He  was  more  delighted 
Stil],  however,  wlien  he  heard  the  news  hisyoung 
friend  brought ;  and  when,  after  a  few  moments, 
Laura  joined  him  and  the  Duke,  her  eyes 
sparkied  with  double  brightness,  both  from  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart  at  meeting  again  the 
man  she  loved  best  on  earth,  and  from  the  plea- 
sure  that  she  saw  on  her  father's  countenance, 
which  told  her  in  a  moment  that  all  the  news 
Wilton  had  brought  was  favourable. 

The  result  to  the  Duke,  however,  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been«  In  the  joy 
of  his  heart  he  gave  way  somewhat  more  to  his 
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appetite  at  supper  than  was  prudent,  ate  all 
those  things  that  Sir  George  Millington,  his 
good  physician,  forbade  bim  to  eat»  and  drank 
two  or  tbree  glasses  of  wine  more  than  his  usiud 
portion.  At  the  time,  all  this  seemed  to  do 
bim  no  barm,  and  be  spoke  somewhat  crossly 
to  bis  own  servant  wbo  reminded  bim  of  the 
pbj'sician's  regulations.  He  even  shook  his 
finger  playfully  at  Laura  for  her  graTe  looks 
upon  tbe  occasion^  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  as  gay  as  gay  could  be.  The  con- 
sequence,  bowever,  was>  that  about  a  quarter  of 
an  bour  after  Wilton  had  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room  on  the  following  morning,  Laura 
came  down  alone. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Wilton,"  she  said  with 
a  sligbt  smile,  ^^  that  my  dear  fatber  has  greatly 
increased  bis  pain  by  exceeding  a  Utile  last 
night.  He  has  scarcely  slept  at  all,  I  find« 
€Uid  begs  you  will  excuse  bim  tili  dinner-cime. 
He  leaves  me  to  entertain  yoji,  Wilion.  Do 
you  tbink  I  can  do  it?" 

Wilton's  answer  was  easlly  found ;  and  Laura 
passed  the  whole  morning  with  bim  alone. 
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Certainly  neither  of  the  two  would  have  pur- 
chased  the  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke'a 
saffering ;  but  yet  that  pleasure  of  being  alone 
together  was,  indeed,  intense  and  bright.  They 
were  both  very  young,  both  fitted  for  high  epjoy- 
ment,  both  loving  as  ardently  and  deeply  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  beings  to  love.  Through 
the  rieh  and  beautiful  woods  of  the  park,  over  the 
sunny  lawns  and  grassy  savannas  —  where  the 
wild  deer  nested  in  the  tall  fern,  raising  its  dark 
eyes  and  antlered  head  to  gaze  above  the  fea- 
thery  green  at  the  passers  by  —  Wilton  and 
Laura  wandered  on,  pouring  forth  the  tale  of 
afFection  into  each  öther's  hearts,  gazing  in  eaeh 
other's  eyes,  and  seeming,  through  that  clear 
window  lighted  up  with  life,  to  see  into  the 
deepest  Chambers  of  each  öther's  bosom,  and 
there  behold  a  treasury  of  joy  and  mutual  ten- 
derness  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  scene  their 
love  seemed  in-  its  proper  place  —  every  thing 
appeared  to  harmonise  with  it — whereas  in  the 
crowded  city  all  had  jarred.  Here  the  voices 
öf  the  birds  poured  forth  the  sweetest  har- 
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mony  upoii  their  ear  as  they  went  by ;  every 
thing  that  the  eye  rested  upon  spoke  softness, 
and  peace,  and  beauty,  and  happy  days ;  every 
thing  refreshed  the  sight  and  made  the  bosom 
expand;  every  thhig  breathed  of  joy  or  imaged 
tranquillity. 

The  words,  too,  the  words  of  affection, 
seeraed  more  easily  to  find  utterance;  all  the 
objects  around  suggested  that  imagery  which 
passion,  and  tenderness,  and  imagination  can 
revel  in  at  ease;  the  fanciful  clouds,  as  they 
flitted  over  the  sky,  the  waving  branches  of  tbe 
woods,  the  gay  sparkling  of  the  bright  stream, 
the  wide-extending  prospeet  here  and  tliere,  with 
the  hills,  only  appearing  warmer  and  more 
glowlng  still  as  the  eye  traced  them  into  the 
distance —  all  furnished  to  fancy  some  new  means 
of  shadowing  forth  bright  hopes,  and  wbbes, 
and  purposes.  Each  was  an  enthusiastie  admirer 
of  nature ;  each  had  often  and  often  stood,  and 
pondered,  and  gazed,  and  admired  scenes  of 
«imilar  loveliness ;  each,  too,  had  feit  deep  and 
ardent  aifection  for  the  other  in  other  places; 
and  each  had  belle ved  that  nothing  eould  ex* 
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ceed  ihe  joy  that  they  experienced  in  their  occa- 
sional  solitary  Interviews;  but  neither  had  ever 
before  known  the  same  sensations  of  delight 
in  the  beautiful  aspect  of  unrivalled  naturep 
neither  had  tasted  the  joy  which  two  hearts 
that  love  each  other  can  feel  in  pouring  forth 
their  thoughts  together  in  scenes  that  both  are 
worthy  to  admire. 

Nature  had  acquired  tenfold  charms  to  their 
eyes;  and  the  secret  of  it  was,  that  the  spirit 
of  love  within  their  hearts  pervaded  and  bright- 
ened  it  all.  Love  itself  seemed  to  have  gahied 
an  intensity  and  brightness  in  those  scenes  that 
it  had  never  known  before^  because  the  great 
spirit  of  nature,  the  inspiring,  the  expanding 
genius  of  the  scene,  answered  the  spirit  within 
their  hearts,  and  seemed  to  witness  and  applaud 
their  afiection. 

Oh,  how  happily  tlie  hours  went  by  in  those 
sweet  words  and  caresses,  innocent  but  dear ! 
oh,  how  glad,  how  unlike  the  world's  joys  in 
general,  were  the  feelings  in  each  of  those  young 
hearts,  while  they  wandered  on  alone,  with  none 
but  love  and  nature  for  their  companions  on  the 
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way !  On  that  first  day,  at  least  to  Laura,  the 
feeling  was  altogether  overpowering :  she  might 
have  had  a  faint  and  misty  dream  that  such 
things  could  exist,  but  nothing  more ;  but  now 
that  she  feit  them,  they  seemed  to  absorb  every 
other  Sensation  for  the  time,  to  roake  her  heart 
beat  as  it  had  never  beat  before,  to  cast  her 
thoughts  into  stränge  but  bright  confusion,  so 
that  when  she  returned  with  Wilton,  and  found 
that  her  father  had  come  down,  she  ran  to  her 
own  room,  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  to 
collect  her  ideas  into  some  sort  of  order  once 
more. 

Day  after  day,  during  Wilton's  stay,  the  same 
bright  round  of  happy  hours  succeeded.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  sojourn,  the 
Duke  was  unable  to  go  out,  and  Wilton  and 
Lady  Laura  were  left  very  much  alone.  Wilton 
feit  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  his  conduct.  He 
could  not  believe,  he  scarcely  even  feared,  that 
the  Duke  was  blind  to  the  mutual  love  which 
existed  between  Laura  and  himself;  and  he 
only  waited  tili  his  own  fate  was  cleared  up,  to 
speak  to  her  father  upon  the  subject  openly. 
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Thus  passed  bis  visit;  and  we  could  pause 
upon  it  long,  could  paint  many  a  scene  of 
sweet  and  sunshiny  happiness,  warm,  and  soft, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  picturea  of  Claude  de 
Lorraine :  but  we  have  otber  things  to  do,  and 
scenes  far  less  joyous  to  dwell  upon.  Tbe  time 
of  bis  stay  at  lengtb  expired,  and  of  course 
seemed  all  the  more  brief  for  being  happy. 

If  the  sojourn  of  Wilton  at  Somersbury  Court 
had  given  pleasure  to  Laura,  it  gave  scarcely 
less  to  the  Duke  himself,  though  in  a  diiferent 
way ;  and  when  bis  young  visiter  was  gone,  he 
feit  a  want  and  a  vacancy  which  made   the 
days  seem  tedious.     Thus,  shortly  after  Wil- 
ton's  afrival  in  town  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Duke,  begging  him  not  to*  forget  bis  pro- 
mise  of  another  speedy  visit  of  longer  dura- 
tion,  nor  neglect  the  opportunity  of  each  week's 
dose  to  spend  at  least  one  day  with  him  and 
Laura.     The  origin  of  these  feelings  towards 
bis  young  friend  was  certainly  to  be  traced  to 
the  somewhat  forced  confidence  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  place  in  him,  in  regard  to  Sir 
John  Fenwick;  but  the  feelings  survived  the 
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cause;  and  during  six  weeks  which  followed,  al- 
though  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  universally  sup* 
posed  to  have  made  his  escape  from  England^ 
and  the  Duke  feit  himself  quite  safe,  Wilton 
experienced  no  change  oF  manner^  but  was 
greeled  witli  gladness  and  smiles  whenever  he 
presented  himself. 

On  every  occasion,  too,  the  Earl  of  Byerdale 
showed  himself  as  kind  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  be ;  and  in  one  instance»  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  spoke  to  him  more  seriously  thaa 
usua],  in  regard  to  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Laura.  The  tone  he  took  was  considerate  and 
thoughtfui,  and  Wilton  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  a  vague  reply  upon  the  subject 

"  I  need  not  say  to  your  Lordship,"  he  said, 
"  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you  in  this  business ; 
but  I  really  can  teil  you  no  more  than  you  see. 
I  am  received  by  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura, 
upon  all  occasions,  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  every  testimony  of  regard.  I  am  received, 
indeed,  when  no  one  eise  is  received,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke 
regards  nie  almost  as  a  son ;  but  of  course  ^I 
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cannot  presume,  'so  long  as  I  can  give  no  in« 
fbrmation  of  who  I  am,  what  is  my  family,  what 
are  the  circumstances  and  history  of  my  birth, 
to  seek  the  Duke's  approbation  to  my  marriage 
with  bis  daughter.  Fortuneless  and  portion- 
less  as  I  must  be,  the  proposal  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous  enough  at  any  time;  andthough  the 
legend  told  us,  my  Lord,  to  *  be  bold,  and  bold, 
and  every  where  be  bold,'  it  told  us  also  to  *  be 
not  too  bold.' " 

*'  You  are  right,  you  are  right,  Wilton,"  re- 
plied  the  Earl.  "  But  leave  it  to  me :  I  myself 
will  write  to  the  Duke  upon  the  subject,  and 
doubt  not  shall  find  means  to  satisfy  him, 
though  I  cannot  fiatter  you,  Wilton — and  I  teil 
you  so  at  once  —  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  the 
idea  of  any  unexpected  wealth.  Your  blood 
is  your  only  possession  ;  but  that  is  enough«  I 
will  write  myself  in  a  few  days." 

**  I  trust,  my  Lord,  you  will  not  do  so  imme* 
diately,"  replied  Wilton.  "  You  were  kind 
enough  to  promisc  me  explanations  regarding 
my  birth.     Others  have  done  so  too."    (The 

VOL.  III.  u 
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Earl  Started.)  ^*  Lord  Sunbury,"  continued 
Wilton,  *^  promiJsed  me  the  same  explanatioD, 
and  to  give  me  the  papers  >vhich  he  possesses 
regarding  me,  even  before  the  present  period ; 
but  he  returns  in  September  or  October,  and 
then  they  will  of  course  be  mine." 

**  Ha ! "  Said  che  Earl,  musing.  <^  Ha  !  does 
he  ?  But  why  does  he  not  send  you  over  the 
papers  ?  he  is  no  farther  ofF  than  Paris  now;  for 
I  know  he  obtained  a  passport  the  other  day^ 
and  promised  to  look  into  the  negotiations  which 
are  going  on  for  peace." 

"  I  fancy,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "that  in 
the  distracted  State  of  both  countries  he  fears 
to  send  over  the  papers  by  any  ordinary  mes- 
senger." 

"  Oh,  but  frora  time  to  tirae  there  are  Council 
messengers,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  There  is  not  a 
petit  maitre  in  the  whole  land  who  does  not  con- 
trive,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  get  o'rer  his 
embroidery  from  France,  nor  any  old  \ady  to 
furnish  herseif  with  bon-bonsJ* 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks,  too>"  replied  Wüton, 
"  that,  as  he  is  coming  so  soon,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
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while,  and,  perhaps,  the  papers  may  need  ex- 
planations  from  his  own  mouth." 

"  Ah  I  but  the  papers,  the  papers,  are  the 
most  important,"  replied  the  Earl  thoughtfully* 
**  In  September  or  October  does  he  corae  ? 
Well  I  will  teil  you  all  before  that  myself^ 
Wilton.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  able  to 
do  it  ere  now;  but  there  is  one  link  in  the 
chain  incomplete,  and  before  I  say  any  thing,  it 
must  be  rendered  perfect.  However,  things  are 
happening  every  day  whieh  no  one  anticipates ; 
and  though  I  do  not  expect  the  paper  that  I 
mentioned  for  a  fortnight,  it  may  come  to-mor- 
row,  perhaps." 

Aboat  ten  days  after  this  period,  Wilton,  as 
he  went  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
remarked  all  those  external  signs  and  Symptoms 
of  agitation  amongst  the  people,  which  may 
always  be  seen  more  or  less  by  an  observing 
eye,  when  any  event  of  importance  takes  place 
in  a  great  city-  They  were,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  tban  usual  on  the  present  occasion; 
for  in  the  short  distance  he  had  to  gö,  he 
aaw  two  hawkers  of  halfpenny  sheets  bawling 
H  2 
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down  unintelligible  tidings  to  xnaids  in  tbe 
areas,  and  two  or  three  groups  gathered  to- 
gether  in  the  sunshiny  morning  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets. 

When  he  reached  the  Earl's  house,  he 
found  him  more  excited  than  he  usually  suf* 
fered  himself  to  be,  and  holding  up  a  letter  he 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Here's  an  aecount  of  this  great  event  of 
•  the  day,  which  of  course  you  heard  as  you  came 
here.  This  is  a  proof  how  things  are  brought 
about  unexpectedly.  Not  a  man  in  England, 
statesman  or  mechanici  could  have  iroagined, 
for  the  last  six  weeks»  that  this  dark,  cold- 
blooded  plotter,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  had  fiiiled 
to  effect  bis  escape." 

*^  And  has  he  not  ? "  exciaimed  Wilton 
eagerly.  *^Is  he  in  England?  Has  he  beea 
found?" 

*^  He  has  not  escaped,'*  replied  tbe  Earl 
dryly.  ^'  He  is  in  England ;  and  he  is  at  the 
present  moment  safe  in  Newgate.  Some  spies 
or  other  officere  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  dis» 
covered    him  lingering    about  in    Kent  and 
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Sussex,  and  he  has  siace  been  apprehended  in 
attempting  to  escape  into  France." 

"  This  is  iudeed  great  intelligence/'  replied 
Wilton.  '^  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever  of  his  being  acquitted." 

"  None,"  answered  the  Earl;  "none  what- 
ever,  if  they  manage  the  matter  rightly,  though 
he  is  more  subtle  than  all  the  rest  of  the  men 
put  together.  It  seeros  likely  that  the  whole 
Business  will  fall  upon  me,  and  I  shall  see  him  in 
a  few  days;  for  he  already  talks  of  giving 
Information  against  great  persons»  on  condition 
that  his  life  be  spared." 

Wilton  concealed  any  curiosity  he  might 
feel  as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  on  with  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  day,  not  remarking  as 
any  thing  particular,  that  the  Earl  wrote  a  long 
and  seemingly  tedious  letter,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  porters,  with  Orders  to  send  it  ofiF  by  a 
special  messenger. 

On  going  out  afterwards,  he  found  that  the 

tidings  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  arrest  had  spread 

over  the  whole  town ;  and  the  rumour,  agitation, 

and  anxiety  which  had  been  caused  by  the  plot, 

H  3 
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and  had  since  subsided,  was,  for  the  time,  re- 
vived  with  more  activity  than  ever.  As  no 
one,  however,  was  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
rumours  but  Sir  John  Fenwick  himself,  Wilton 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  anxious  upon  the  subject  tili  he 
could  obtain  farther  information ;  and  he  there- 
fore  refrained  from  writing  as  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  the  week,  and  his  visit  was  to  be 
renewed  on  the  Saturday  following.  A  day 
passed  by  without  the  matter  being  any  farther 
cleared  up ;  but  on  the  Friday,  when  Wilton 
visited  the  Earl  at  his  own  house,  he  found 
him  reading  his  letters  with  a  very  cloudy  brow, 
which,  however,  grew  brighter  soon  after  he 
appeared« 

Wilton  found  that  some  painful  conversation 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  Earl  and  his 
soo;  for  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  seated  in  the 
opposite  chair  with  one  of  those  listless  and  in* 
different  looks  upon  his  countenance  which  he 
oflen  assumed  during  grave  discussions,  to  cover, 
perhaps,  deeper  matter  within  his  own  breast« 
The  Earl,  though  a  little  irritable,  seemed  not 
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angiy ;  and  after  he  had  concluded  the  reading 
of  his  letters  he  said,  ^^  I  must  answer  all  these 
tiresome  epistlea  myself,  Wilton :  for  the  good 
people  who  wrote  them  have  so  contrived  it, 
in  Order,  I  suppose,  to  spare  you,  and  make  me 
werk  myself.  I  shall  not  need  your  aid  to-day, 
then ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  go  down  to  Somersbury  at  once,  if  you  like 
it;  only  be  up  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday 
moming. — Sherbrooke,  I  wish  you  would  take 
yourself  away :  it  makes  me  angry  to  see  you 
twisting  that  paper  up  into  a  thousand  forms, 
like  a  mountebank  at  a  fair." 

"  Dear  papa,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  a 
childish  tone,  *^you  ought  to  have  given  me  some- 
thing  better  to  do  then.  If  you  had  taught  me  an 
honest  trade,  I  should  not  have  been  so  given  to 
making  penny  whistles  and  eutting  cockades 
out  of  foolscap  paper.  Nay,  don't  look  so 
black,  and  mutter,  ^  Fool's  cap  paper,  indeed  I' 
between  your  teeth.  1*11  go,  I'U  go,"  and  he 
accordingly  quitted  the  room. 

<<  Wilton,"  Said  the  Earl,  as  soon  as  his  son 
was  gone,  "I  have  one  word  more  to  say  to 
H  4 
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you.  When  you  are  down  at  Somersbury,  lose 
not  your  opportunity  —  confer  wilh  the  Duke 
about  your  marriage  at  once.  The  political 
$ky  is  darkening.  No  one  can  teil  what  an- 
etiler  hour  may  bring.     Now  leave  me." 

Wilton  obeyed,  and  passed  through  the  ante- 
room  into  the  hall.  The  moment  he  appeared 
there,  however,  Lord  Sherbrooke  darted  out  of 
the  oppo3lte  room  and  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
almost  overturning  the  fat  porter  in  the  way. 

"  Come  hither,  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  come 
hither.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment  I 
want  to  show  you  a  present  that  I've  got  for 
you-" 

Wilton  followed  him,  and  to  bis  surprise 
found  lying  upon  the  table  a  pair  of  faandsome 
spurs  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  instantly  put 
in  bis  band,  saying,  "  There,  Wilton,  there. 
Use  them  to-night  as  you  go  to  Somersbury; 
and,  amongst  other  pretty  things  that  you  may 
have  to  say  to  the  Duke,  you  may  teil  him  that 
Sir  John  Fenwick  has  aceused  him  of  high 
treason.  My  father  is  going  to  write  to  him 
this  very  night,  to  ask  him  civilly  to  come  up 
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to  town  to  Genfer  with  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance.  You  yourself  may  be  the  bait  to  ihe 
trap,  Wilton,  for  aught  I  know.  So  to  your 
horse's  back  and  away,  and  have  all  your  plans 
settled  with  the  Duke  before  the  post  arrives 
to-morrow  moming." 

The  earnestness  of  Sherbrooke's  manner 
convinced  his  friend  that  what  he  said  was 
serious  and  true,  and  thanking  him  eagerly,  he 
left  him  and  again  passed  through  the  hall. 
,  Lord  Byerdale  was  speaking  at  that  monient 
to  the  porter ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice 
Wilton,  who  passed  on  without  pausing,  sought 
his  own  lodgings  with  all  speed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  set  out  for  Somersbury. 
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friendly  and  familiär  terms  that  he  generallj 
applied  to  Wilton,  "  so  you  have  really  had  the 
goodness  to  come  down  here  again." 

*<  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Wilton,  "  your 
invitation  to  me  was  not  only  so  general  but  so 
pressing,  that  always  having  fbund  you  a  man 
of  sincerity  and  trutb,  I  took  itfor  granted  that 
you  wished  to  see  me  or  you  would  not  have 
asked  me." 

"  So  I  am,  sir,  so  I  am,*'  replied  the  Duke ; 
*^  I  am  a  man  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  you 
shall  find  I  am  one  too.  But  from  your  man- 
ner, I  suppose  my  Lord  of  Byerdale  has  not 
told  you  the  contents  of  my  letter  to  him  this 
morning." 

**  He  never  told  me,"  replied  Wilton,  "  that 
your  Grace  had  written  to  him  at  all ;  but  so 
far  from  even  hinting  that  my  visit  could  be 
disagi^eeable  to  you,  he  told  me  that  as  he  did 
not  require  my  assistance  I  had  better  come 
down  here." 

«  He  did,  he  did?"  said  the  Duke.  "  He  is 
marvellous  kind  to  send  guests  to  my  house, 
whom  he  knows  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 
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Wilton  now  began  to  divine  the  cause  of 
the  Duke's  present  behaviour.  It  was  evident 
that  Lord  Byerdale,  witfaout  letting  him  know 
any  tbing  about  it,  bad  interfered  to  demand 
for  bim  the  band  of  Lady  Laura.  How  or  in 
wbat  terms  be  bad  done  so,  Wilton  was  some- 
wbat  anxious  to  ascertain ;  but  be  was  so  com- 
pletely  thunderstruck  and  surprised  by  bis  pre- 
sent reception,  tbat  be  could  scarcely  play  tbe 
difficult  game  in  wbich  be  was  engaged  with 
any  tbing  like  calmness  or  foretbougbt. 

**  My  Lord,"  be  replied,  "  it  is  probable  that 
tbe  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  more  moved  by  kind- 
ness  towards  me  tban  consideration  for  your 
Grace.  As  you  do  not  teil  me  wbat  was  the 
nature  of  your  correspondence,  I  can  but  guess 

at  Lord  Byerdale's  motives " 

"  Wbich  were,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Duke, 
'*  to  give  you  a  farther  opportunity  of  engaging 
my  daughter's  afiections  against  her  father's 
wishes  and  consent.  I  suppose  this  was  bis  ob- 
ject  at  least." 

"  I  sbould  think  not,  my  Lord,*'  replied  Wil- 
ton, resolved  not  to  yield  bis  point  so  easily.  *^  1 
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diould  rather  imagine  that  Lord  Byerdale's 
yiew  was  to  give  me  an  opportunity,  on  the  con- 
trary,  of  pleading  ray  own  cause  with  the  Duke 
of  Gaveston  —  to  give  me  an  opportun!^  of  re- 
calling  all  those  feelings  of  kindness,  friendship, 
and  generosity  which  the  Duke  has  constantly 
displayed  towards  me,  and  of  urging  him  by  all 
those  high  feelings,  which  I  know  he  possesses, 
not  to  crush  an  attachment  which  has  grown 
up  under  his  eyes,  and  been  fostered  by  bis 
kindness." 

The  Duke  was  a  little  moved  by  Wilton's 
words  and  his  manner ;  but  he  had  taken  bis 
resolution  to  make  the  present  discnssion  be- 
tween  himself  and  Wilton  final,  and  he  seized 
instantly  upon  the  latter  words  of  bis  reply. 

"  Grown  up  under  my  eye,  and  fostered  by 
my  kindness!"  he  exciaimed.  "  You  do  not 
mean  to  say,  sir,  I  trust,  that  I  gave  you  any 
encouragement  in  this  mad  pursuiL  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  saw  and  conmved  at 
your  attachment  to  my  daughter?" 

Wilton  might  very  well  have  said  that  he 
certainly  did  give  such   encouragement  and 
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opportunity  tbat  tbe  result  could  scarcely  faave 
been  by  any  possibility  otberwise  than  tbat 
wbich  it  actually  was.  But  he  knew  tbat  to 
sbow  bim  in  fault  would  only  irritate  tbe  Duke 
more,  and  be  was  silent. 

**  Good  God  I"  continued  tbe  peer,  "sucb  a 
tbing  never  entered  into  my  bead.  It  was  so 
preposterous,  so  insane,  so  out  of  all  reasonable 
calculation,  tbat  I  migbt  just  as  well  bave  been 
afraid  of  building  my  bouse  under  a  bill  for 
fear  the  bill  sbould  walk  out  of  its  place  and 
crush  it.  I  could  never  bave  dreamed  of  or 
&ncied  sucb  a  tbing,  sir,  as  tbat  you  sbould 
fbrget  tbe  difference  between  my  daugbter, 
Lady  Laura  Gaveston,  and  yourself,  and  pre« 
sume  to  seek  tbe  band  of  one  so  mucb  above  you. 
Itsbows  bow  kindness  and  condescension  may  be 
xnistaken.  Lord  Byerdale,  indeed,  talks  some 
vague  nonsense  about  your  baving  good  blood 
in  your  veins;  but  wbat  are  your  titles,  sir? 
wbat  is  your  rank?  wbere  are  your  estates? 
Sbow  me  your  rent  rolls.  I  bave  never  known 
any  tbing  of  Mr.  Wilton  Brown  but  as  tbe  pri- 
vate secretary  of  tbe  Earl  of  Byerdale  —  hü 
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clerk  he  calied  him  to  me  one  day  —  wViO  has 
nothing  but  a  good  persori,  a  good  coat,  and 
two  or  ihree  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Wilton  Brown 
to  be  the  suitor  for  the  only  child  of  one  of  the 
first  peers  in  the  land,  the  heiress  of  a  hundred 
thousand  per  annum  !  My  dear  sir,  the 
thing  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  of. 
If  people  had  told  me  I  should  have  my  eyes 
picked  out  by  a  sparrow  I  should  have  believed 
them  as  much,"  and  he  laughed  aloud  at  bis 
own  joke,  not  with  the  laugh  of  merriment  but 
of  anger  and  scorn. 

Wilton  feit  cut  to  the  heart,  but  still  he  re- 
collected  that  it  was  Laura's  father  who  spoke ; 
and  he  was  resolved  that  no  provocation  what* 
soever  should  induce  him  to  say  one  word 
which  he  himself  might  repent  at  an  after* 
period)  or  with  which  she  might  justly  re- 
proach  him.  He  feit  that  from  the  Duke  he 
must  bear  what  he  would  have  borne  from 
no  other  man  on  earth ;  that  to  the  Duke  he 
must  use  a  tone  diiferent  from  that  which  he 
would  have  employed  to  any  other  man.  He 
paused  a  moment,  both  to  let  the  Duke*s  laugh 
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subside,  and  the  first  angry  feelings  of  his  own 
heart  wear  off:  but  he  then  answered,  — 

.  "  Perhapsy  my  Lord,  you  attribute  to  me 
other  feelings  and  greater  presumption  than  I 
have  in  reality  been  actuated  by.  Will  you 
allow  me,  beforeyou  ulierly  condemn  me — will 
you  allow  me,  I  say,  not  to  point  out  any  cause 
why  you  should  have  seen,  or  known,  or  coun- 
tenanced  my  attachment  to  your  daughter,  but 
merely  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  cir- 
cumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
and  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
resist  those  feelings  of  love  and  attachment 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  disown,  which  I 
never  will  cast  off,  and  which  I  will  retain  and 
cherish  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  wbatever 
may  be  your  Grace's  ultimate  decision,  what« 
ever  may  be  my  fate,  fortune,  happiness,  or 
misery,  in  other  respects?" 

The  Duke  was  better  pleased  with  Wilton's 
tone,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  though  his  resolu- 
tion  was  in  no  degree  shaken,  yet  the  anger 
which  he  had  called  up,  in  order  to  drown 
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every  word  of  Opposition,  had,  by  this  time, 
nearly  exhausted  itselC 

**  My  ultimate  decision!"  said  the  Duke; 
"  sir,  there  is  no  decision  to  be  made :  the 
matter  is  decided. — But  go  on,  sir,  go  on  — I 
am  perfectiy  willing  to  hear.  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  not  to  hear  any  thing  that 
you  may  wish  to  say,  without  giving  you  the 
slightest  hope  that  I  may  be  shaken  by  words : 
which  canuot  be,  What  is  it  you  wish  to 
say?" 

"  Merely  this,  your  Grace,"  replied  Wilton» 
**  The  first  time  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
your  Grace,  I  rendered  yourself,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  the  Lady  Laura,  a  slight  service,  a 
very  slight  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
make  you  think,  yourselT,  that  I  was  entitled  ta 
claim  your  after-acquaintance,  and  to  justify 
your  reproach  Tor  not  Coming  to  your  box  at 
the  theatre.  You  must  admit,  then,  certainly, 
that  I  did  not  press  myself  into  the  society  of 
the  Lady  Laura.'* 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  replied 
the  Duke  —  "I  never  accused  you  of  that,  sir. 
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Your  conduct^  your  external  demeanour,  has 
always  been  most  correct.  It  is  not  of  any  pre* 
siunption  of  manners  that  I  accuse  you." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  continued  Wilton,  "  it  so 
happened  that  an  accidental  circumstance,  not 
worth  nnticing  now,  induced  your  Lordship  to 
place  much  confidence  in  me,  and  to  render  me 
a  familiär  visiter  at  your  house.  You  on  one 
occasion  called  me  to  your  daughter  your  best 
friend,  and  I  was  more  than  once  left  in  Lady 
Laura's  society  for  a  considerable  period  alone. 
Now,  my  Lord,  none  can  know  better  than 
yourself  the  charms  of  that  society,  or  how  much 
it  is  calculated  to  win  and  engage  the  heart  of 
any  one  whose  bosom  was  totally  free,  and  had 
never  beheld  before  a  woman  equal  in  the  slight« 
est  degree  to  his  ideas  of  perfection«  I  wiU 
confess,  my  Lord,  that  I  struggled  very  hard 
against  the  feelings  which  I  found  growing  up 
in  my  own  bosom«  At  that  time  I  struggled  the 
more  and  with  the  firmer  determination,  because 
I  had  always  entertained  an  erroneous  Impres- 
sion with  regard  to  my  own  birth,  an  Impression 
which  had  it  continued  would  have  prevented 
I  2 
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my  dreaming  it  possible  that  Lady  Laura  could 
ever  be  inine " 

^<  It  is  a  pity  that  it  did  not  continae/'  said 
the  Duke,  dryly ;  but  Wilton  took  no  notice,  and 
went  on. 

"  At  that  time,  however,"  he  said,  "  I  learned 
through  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  that  I  had  been 
in  error  in  regard  to  my  own  Situation — though 
Üie  distance  between  your  Grace  and  myself 
might  still  be  great  it  was  diminished ;  and  yoa 
may  easily  imagine  that  such  joyful  tidings 
naturally  carried  hope  and  expectation  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  perhaps  was  reasonable/' 

<*  To  a  very  unreasonable  pitch,  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  sir,^'  answered  the  Duke. 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  WiJton, 
**  but  the  punishment  upon  myself  is  very  se- 
vere. However,  not  even  then  —  although  I 
had  the  fairest  prospects  from  the  interest  and 
promises  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  and  from  the 
whole  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  wbo  bas 
ever  treated  me  as  a  son  —  although  I  might 
believe  that  a  bright  political  career  was  open  be- 
töre me,  and  that  I  might  peiiiaps  raise  myself  to 
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tbe  highest  stations  in  the  State — not  even  then 
did  I  presume  to  think  of  Lady  Laura  with  any 
thing  like  immediate  hopes.  Just  at  this  same 
{)eriod,  however,  the  daring  attempt  to  mix  your 
Grace  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  by 
carrying  off  your  daughter  took  place,  and  you 
were  pleased  to  intrust  to  me  the  delicate  and 
somewhat  dangerous  task  of  discovering  the 
place  to  which  she  had  been  carried,  and  setting 
her  free  from  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  infamous 
men  who  had  obtained  possession  of  her  person. 
Now,  my  Lord — feeling  every  inclination  to  love 
her,  I  may  indeed  say  loving  her  before — you 
can  easily  feel  how  much  such  an  attachment 
must  have  been  increased;  how  much  every 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  affection  must  have 
been  augmented  by  the  interest,  the  powerful  in-- 
terest  ofthat  pursuit;  how  every  thing  must  have 
combined  to  confirm  my  love  for  her  for  ever, 
while  all  my  thoughts  were  beut  upon  saving 
her  and  restoring  her  to  your  arms;  while  the 
whole  feelings  of  my  heart  and  energies  of  my 
mind  were  busy  with  her,  and  her  fate  alone« 
Then,  my  Lord,  when  I  came  to  defend  her 
I  3 
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at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  when  I  camc  to  con- 
tcnd  for  her  with  those  who  withheld  her  from 
you ;  when  we  had  to  pass  together  several  hours 
of  danger  and  apprehension,  with  her  clinging  - 
to  niy  arm,  and  with  my  arm  only  for  her  Sup- 
port and  protection,  and  when,  at  length,  all  my 
efforts  proved  successfui,  and  she  was  set  free, 
was  it  wonderful^  was  it  at  all  extraordinary, 
that  I  loved  her,  or  that  she  feit  some  slight 
interest  and  regard  for  me?  Since  then,  my 
Lord,  reflect  on  all  that  has  taken  place ;  how 
constantly  we  have  been  together;  how  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  treat  me  as  the  most  inti- 
mate  and  dearest  of  her  friends ;  how  you  your- 
seif  have  said  you  looked  upon  me  as  your 

son '' 

"  But  never  in  that  sense,  sir,  never  In  that 
sense!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  glad  to  catch  at 
any  word  to  cut  short  a  detail  which  was  telling 
somewhat  strongly  against  him.  "  A  son,  sir, 
I  said,  a  son,  not  a  son-in-Iaw.  But,  bowever, 
to  end  the  whole  matter  at  once,  Mr.  Wilton 
Brown,  I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
Various  Services  you  have  rendered  me,  and 
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which  you  have  recapitulated  somewhat  at 
]engtb,  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  inight  be 
a  great  many  motives  for  falling  in  love  with 
jny  daughter  without  my  attributing  to  you  any 
mercenary  or  ambitious  motives.  It  is  not  that 
I  blame  you  at  all  for  falling  in  love  with  her; 
that  was  but  a  folly  for  which  you  must  sufier 
your  own  punishment:  but  I  do  blame  you  very 
much,  sir,  for  trying  to  make  her  fall  in  love 
with  you,  when  you  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  her  so  doing  would  meet  with  the  most 
decided  disapprobation  from  her  father,  and  that 
your  marriage  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.  I  think  that  this  very  grave  error  might 
well  cancel  all  obligations  between  us;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  am  very  willing  to  recompense 
those  Services—"  Wilton  waved  his  band  in- 
dignantly  —  '*  to  recompense  those  Services,'* 
continued  the  Duke;  "  to  testify  my  sense  of 
them,  in  short,  in  any  way  that  you  will  point 
out." 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "you 
surely  must  wish  to  give  me  more  pain  than  that 
which  I  feel  already.     The  Services  which  I 
I  4 
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have  rendered  were  freely  rendered.  They 
have  been  repaid  already,  not  by  your  Grace, 
but  by  my  own  heart  and  feelings«  The  only 
recompense  I  ever  proposed  to  myself  was  to 
know  that  they  were  really  serviceable  and 
beneficial  to  those  for  whom  they  were  done« 
I  ask  nothing  of  your  Grace  but  that  which 
you  will  not  grant.  But  the  time  wiJl  come,  my 
Lord, '' 

**  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  to  your  own  dis- 
appointment !"  interrupted  the  Duke:  "the 
time  will  never  come  when  I  shall  change  in 
ihis  respect.  I  grant  my  daughter  a  veto,  as  I 
promised  her  dear  mother  I  would,  and  she 
shall  never  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love; 
but  I  claim  a  veto  too»  Mr.  Wilton  Brown, 
and  will  not  see  her  cast  herseif  away,  even 
though  she  should  wish  it.  The  matter^  sir,  is 
altogether  at  an  end  :  it  is  out  of  the  question, 
impossible,  and  it  shall  never  be." 

The  Duke  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke ; 
and  then  went  on  in  a  cold  tone :  —  "  I  certainly 
expected  that  you  might  come  to-morrow,  sir, 
but  not  to-nfght,  and  I  should  have  made  m 
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the  moming  such  preparations  as  would  have  * 
preyented  any  unpleasant  meeting  between  my 
daugbter  and  yourself  in  these  circumstances. 
I  must  now  give  orders  for  her  to  keep  her  room, 
as  I  cannot  consent  to  your  meeting,  and  of 
course  must  not  treat  you  inhospitably ;  but  you 
will  understand  that  the  circumstances  prevent 
me  from  requesting  you  to  proti-act  your  visit 
beyond  an  early  hour  to-morrow  moming." 

*•  Your  Grace,  I  belleve,  mistakes  my  charac- 
ter  a  good  deal,"  replied  Wilton :  "  I  remain 
not  an  hour  in  a  house  where  I  am  not  wel- 
come, and  I  shall  beg  instantly  to  take  my  leave, 
as  Somersbury  must  not  be  my  abode  to- 
night." 

His  utterance  was  difficult,  for  bis  heart  was 
too  füll  to  admit  of  his  speaking  freely,  and  it 
•requlred  a  great  eifort  to  prevent  his  own  feel- 
ings  from  bursting  forth. 

^  But  your  horse  must  be  tired/'  said  the 
Duke,  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  part  he 
was  acting. 

"  Not  too  tired,  my  Lord,**  replied  Wilton, 
'^  to  bear  his  master  from  a  house  where  he  is  un- 
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"willingly  received.  Were  it  necessary,  my  Lord, 
I  would  walk,  radier  than  force  your  Grace  to 
make  any  change  in  your  domestic  arrange- 
nients.  You  will  permit  me  to  teil  the  porter 
to  call  round  my  groom ; "  and  going  out  for 
a  moment,  he  bade  the  porter  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  Order  his  horses  to  be  saddled  again,  and 
bis  groom  to  come  round.  He  then  retumed 
to  the  Chamber  where  the  Duke  remained,  and 
both  continued  silent  and  embarrassed.  It  was 
some  time,  indeed,  before  Wilton's  Orders  could 
be  obeyedi  for  his  vallise  had  been  carried  up 
to  his  usual  apartnients.  At  length,  however, 
the  horse  was  announced,  and  Wilton  went  to- 
wards  the  door,  — 

"  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  my  Lord,"  he 
Said,  ^<  and  in  doing  so,  shall  endeavour  to  bear 
with  me  all  the  bright  memories  of  much  kind~ 
ness  experienced  at  your  hands,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  one  night's  unkindness,  which  I  trust 
and  believe  I  have  deserved  even  less  than  I 
did  your  former  goodness  towards  me.  For 
yourself  I   shall   ever  retain   feelings  of  the 
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deepest  regard  and  esteem ;  for  your  daughter 
undying  love  and  attachment" 

The  Duke  was  somewhat  moved,  and  very 
much  embarrassed;  and  whether  from  habit, 
enibarrassment,  or  real  feelings  of  regard,  he 
held  out  his  hand  lo  Wilton  as  they  parted. 
Wilton  took  it  and  pressed  it  in  his  own.  A 
Single  bright  drop  rose  in  his  eye,  and  feeling 
that  if  he  remained  another  moment  his  self- 
command  would  give  way,  he  left  the  Duke 
and  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back. 

Two  or  three  of  the  old  servants  were  in  the 
hall  as  he  passed,  witnessing,  with  evident  marks 
of  consternation  and  grief,  his  sudden  departure 
from  Somersbury.  The  Duke's  head  groom  kept 
his  stirrup,  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the  old 
butler  himself  holding  the  rein. 

As  Wilton  thanked  him  and  took  it,  how- 
ever,  the  man  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  From  my  young  lady.'* 
Wilton  clasped  his  fingers  tight  upon  it,  and 
with  one  consolation,  at  least,  rode  away  from . 
the  house  where  he  had  known  so  much  hap- 
piness. 
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CHAP.   VII. 

The  light  was  fading  away  as  Wilton  took  bis 
path  through  the  thick  trees  of  tbe  park  up 
towards  the  lodge  at  the  gates ;  but  at  the  first 
opening  where  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
streamed  through,  he  opened  Laura's  note,  and 
found  light  enough  to  read  it,'though  perhaps 
no  other  eyes  than  those  of  love  could  have 
accomplished  half  so  much;  and  oh,  what  a 
joy  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  bim  when 
be  did  read  itl  though  he  found  afterwards, 
that  note  had  been  written  while  the  eyes  were 
dropping  fast  with  tears. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Wilton,"  it  said:  "  I  have 
only  time  to  bid  you  not  to  fear.  I  am  yours, 
ever  yours;  and  whatever  you  may  be  told,  never 
believe  that  I  give  even  one  thought  to  any 
other  man. 

"  Laura  Gavestok.'* 
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She  signed  her  name  at  füll,  as  if  she  feit 
that  it  was  a  solemn  act — not  exactly  a  pledge, 
that  would  bind  her  in  the  least,  more  than  her 
own  resolutions  had  already  bound  her  —  but 
a  pledge  to  Wilton*s  heart  —  a  pledge  to  which 
in  after  years  she  could  always  refer,  if  at  any 
ttme  the  band  of  another  man  should  be  pro« 
posed  to  her. 

She  had  wept  while  she  had  written  it,  but 
it  had  given  her  deep  satisfaction  to  do  that 
act;  for  she  figured  to  herseif  the  balm,  the 
consolation,  the  support  which  it  would  be  to 
him  that  she  loved  best  on  earth — yes,  best  on 
earth ;  for  though  she  loved  her  father  deeply, 
she  loved  Wilton  more. 

When  the  high  command  went  forth,  "  Thou 
shalt  leave  all  on  earth  and  cleave  unto  thy 
husband  or  thy  wife,"  the  God  that  made  the 
ordinance  fashioned  the  human  heart  for  its 
accomplishment.  It  would  seem  treating  a 
high  subject  somewhat  lightly,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  it  may  even  be  by  the  will  of  God  that 
parents  so  very  freqüently  behave  ill  or  un- 
kindly  to  their  children  in  the  matter  of  their 
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marriage,  in  order  to  lessen  the  breaking  oi 
that  great  tie  —  in  order  that  the  scion  may 
be  stripped  from  the  stem  more  easily.  Bat  it 
were  well  if  parents  thought  of  the  effect  that 
they  produce  in  their  children's  aiFection  towards 
them  by  such  conduct ;  for  youth  is  tenacious  of 
the  memories  of  unkindness,  and  often  retains 
the  unpleasant  Impression  that  it  makes,  when 
the  prejudices  that  produeed  it  have  passed 
away. 

However  that  might  be,  Laura  loved  Wilton, 
as  we  have  said,  best  on  earth;  she  had  a 
duty  to  perform  to  him,  and  she  had  a  duty 
to  perform  to  her  father,  and  she  determined 
to  perform  them  both;  for  she  believed-^and 
she  was  right  —  that  no  two  duties  are  ever  I 

incompatible :  the  greater  must  swallow  up  the 
less;  and  to  let  it  do  so,  is  a  duty  in  itself ;  but 
in  the  present  instance  there  were  two  duties 
which  were  perfectly  compatible.  She  would 
never  marry  Wilton  while  her  &ther  opposed; 
but  she  would  never  marry  any  one  eise;  for 
she  feit  that  in  heart  she  was  already  wedded 
unto  him. 
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The  words  that  she  wrote  gave  Wilton  that 
assurance,  and  it  was  a  bright  and  happy  as- 
surance  to  him :  for  so  long  as  there  is  nothing 
irrevocable  in  the  future,  ihe  space  which  it 
aiTords,  gives  room  for  hope  to  spread  her  wings; 
and  though  he  might  feel  bitterly  and  deeply 
depressed  by  the  conduct  of  tlie  Duke,  and  the 
Stern  determination  which  he  had  displayed,  yet 
with  love  —  with  mutual  love,  and  ßrmness  of 
heart  on  both  sides,  he  though t  that  happiness 
might  be  indeed  delayed,  but  was  not  perma« 
nently  lost. 

Meditating  on  these  things,  he  rode  on  for 
about  a  couple  of  miles ;  but  then  suddenly  re- 
collected  that  in  all  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
and  the  painful  discussion  he  had  undergone, 
he  had  totally  forgotten  to  teil  the  Duke  either 
the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  or  the  tidings 
which  he  had  heard  more  inimediately  aifecting 
himself.  He  again  checked  his  weary  horse,  and 
asked  himself,  "  Shall  I  ride  back?"  But  ihen 
he  thought,  *^  No,  I  will  noL  I  will  stop  at  the 
first  farra-house  or  inn  that  I  may  find,  where 
I  can  get  shelter  for  myself  and  food  for  my 
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horses  during  the  night,  and  thence  I  will  write 
faim  the  intelligence,  take  it  how  he  will  I  will 
not  expose  myself  to  fresh  contamely  by  going 
back  this  night" 

He  accordingly  rode  on  upon  bis  way,  füll  of 
sad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  with  the  bright 
but  unsubstantial  hopes  which  Laura's  letter 
had  giyen  him  fading  away  again  rapidly  under 
causes  of  despondency  that  were  but  too  real« 
It  was  an  hour  in  which  gloom  was  triuinphant 
over  all  other  feelings ;  one  of  those  hours  when 
even  the  heart  of  youth  seems  to  lose  its  elastic 
bound  ;  when  hope  itself,  like  some  faint  light 
upon  a  dark  night,  makes  the  sombre  colours  of 
our  fate  look  even  blacker  than  before,  and 
when  we  feel  like  mariners  who  see  the  day 
close  upon  them  in  the  niidst  of  a  stonn,  as 
if  the  sun  of  happiness  had  sank  from  view 
for  ever.  Such  feelings  and  such  thoughts 
absorbed  him  entirely  as  he  rode  along,  and  he 
marked  not  at  all  how  far  he  went,  though, 
from  the  natural  Impulse  of  humanity,  he  spared 
the  tired  horse  which  carried  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded  at  a  slow  pace. 
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About  three  miles  from  the  Duke*s  gates,  his 
servant  rode  up,  saying,  ^'  I  see  a  light  there, 
sir.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  the  little 
inn  of  the  village  which  one  passes  on  the 
right." 

"  We  had  better  keep  our  straight-forward 
way,"  replied  Wilton.  "  We  cannot  be  very  far 
from  the  Three  Cups,  which,  though  a  poor 
place  enough,  may  serve  me  for  a  night's 
lodging." 

The  man  feil  back  again,  and  Wilton  was 
proceeding  slowly  when  he  perceived  three  men 
riding  towards  him  at  an  easy  pace.  The 
night  was  clear  and  fine,  and  the  hour  was  so 
early,  that  he  anticipated  no  evil,  though  he 
had  come  unarmed,  expecting  to  reach  Somers- 
bury,  as  he  did,  before  dark. 

He  rode  on  quietly  then  tili  he  met  them, 
when  he  was  forced  suddenly  to  stop,  one  of 
the  three  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Stand  I     Who  are  you  ?  *' 

"Is  it  my  money  you  want,  gentlemen?" 
demanded  Wilton ;   "  for  if  it  be,  there  is  but 
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little  of  it:  but  as  much  as  I  have  is  at  your 
Service." 

"  I  ask  who  are  you  ? "  replied  the  other. 
"  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  money.  Are  you 
a  King's  officer  ?  And  which  King's  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  King's  oflScer,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  but  a  true  subject  of  King  William." 

"  Pass  on,"  replied  the  other  man,  dropping 
bis  pistol :  "  you  are  not  the  person  we  want." 

Wilton  rode  forward  very  well  contented  to 
have  escaped  so  easily ;  but  he  remarked  that  bis 
servant  was  Hkewise  stopped,  and  that  the  same 
questions  were  put  to  bim  also.  He,  too,  was 
allowed  to  pass,  however,  without  any  moles- 
tation,  and  for  the  next  half  mile  they  went  on 
without  any  furtber  Interruption.  Then,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  a  Single  horseman, 
riding  at  the  same  leisurely  pace  as  the  others ; 
but  he  suffered  Wilton  to  pass  without  speak- 
ing,  and  merely  stopped  the  servant  to  ask, 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  " 

No  sooner  had  the  man  given  bis  name  than 
the  horseman  tumed  round  and  rode  after  him^ 
exciaiming,  **  Mr.  Brown  !  Mr.  Brown  ! " 
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Wilton  checked  his  horse,  and  in  a  moment 
after,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  no  other  but  the 
worthy  Captain  Byerly  by  his  side. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  said  the 
Captain,  as  he  came  up.  '^  I  have  but  a 
moment  to  speak  to  you,  for  I  have  business  on 
before ;  but  I  wanted  to  teil  you,  that  if  you  keep 
straight  on  for  half  a  mile  farther,  and  taking 
the  road  to  the  right,  where  you  will  see  a  fin- 
ger-post,  go  into  a  cottage  —  that  eottage  there 
where  you  can  just  see  a  light  twinkling  in  the 
window  over  the  moor  —  you  will  find  some  old 
friends  of  yours  whom  you  and  I  saw  together 
the  last  time  we  met,  and  another  one,  too,  who 
will  be  glad  enough  to  see  you." 

"Who  do  you  mean?*'  demanded  Wilton, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"I  mean  the  Colonel,"  replied  Captain 
Byerly. 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  Wilton.  "  I  wish  to  see 
him  very  much.*' 

*'  You  will  find  him  there,  then,"  replied  the 
other.     "  But  he  is  sadly  changed,  poor  fellow, 
sadly  changed,  indeed  ! " 
K  2 
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**  How  SO  ?  "  said  Wilton.     "  Do  you  mean 
that  he  has  been  ill  ?  " 

"No,  not  exactiy  ill,"  answered  Byerlyj 
^^and  I  don't  well  know  what  it  is  makes 
him  so. —  At  all  events,  I  can't  stop  to  talk  about 
i t  at  present ;  but  if  you  go  on  you  will  see  him, 
and  bear  more  about  it  from  himself.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Brown,  good  night:  those  fellows 
will  get  too  far  ahead  of  me  if  I  don't  mind." 
And  thus  saying,  he  rode  on. 

Wilton,  for  his  part,  proceeded  on  bis  way, 
musing  over  what  had  occurred.  It  seemed  to 
him,  indeed,  not  a  little  stränge  that  a  party  of 
men,  whose  general  business  was  hardly  doubt- 
ful,  should  suiTer  him,  without  any  knowledge 
t>f  his  person  or  any  private  motives  for  so 
doing,  to  pass  them  thus  quietly  on  his  way, 
and  he  was  led  to  imagine  that  they  must  have 
in  view  some  very  peculiar  objeet  to  account 
for  such  conducL  That  objeet,  however,  was 
evidently  considered  by  themselves  of  very 
great  importance,  and  to  require  extraordinary  \ 

precautions;  for    before   Wilton   reached  the  I 

direction-post   to   which  Byerly  had  referred, 
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he  passed  two  more  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
was  einging  as  he  came  np,  but  stopped  imme- 
diately  on  perceiving  the  wayfarer^  and  de- 
manded,  in  a  civil  tone,  — 

**  Pi"ay,  sir,  did  you  meet  some  gentlemea 
on  before?" 

«  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  «  I  did :  three,  and 
then  one." 

**  Did  they  speak  to  you  ? "  demanded  the 
other. 

«*  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  they  asked  me 
some  questions/' 

"  Oh,  was  that  all  ?"  said  the  man.  "  Good 
night,  sir ; "  and  on  the  two  rode. 

At  the  finger-post  Wilton  turned  from  the 
highway ;  but  for  some  time  he  was  inclined  to 
fancy,  either  that  he  had  mistaken  the  direction, 
or  that  the  light  had  been  put  out  in  the  cottage 
window,  for  not  the  least  gl  immering  ray  could 
he  now  see.  At  length,  on  suddenly  turning  a 
belt  of  young  planting,  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  low  but  extensive  and  very  pretty  cottage,  or 
rather  perhaps  it  might  be  called,  two  cottages 
joined  together  by  a  centre  somewhat  lower  than 
K  3 
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thetnselves.  It  was  more  like  a  building  of  the 
present  day  than  one  of  that  epoch ;  and  though 
the  beautiful  China  rose,  the  sweetest  omament 
of  our  cottage  doors  at  present,  was  not  then 
known  in  this  country,  a  rieh  spreading  vine 
covered  every  part  of  the  front  with  its  luxu- 
riant  foh'age.  The  light  was  still  in  the  wm- 
dow,  having  only  been  hidden  by  the  trees ;  and 
throwing  his  rein  to  the  groom,  Wilton  said,  * — 

"  Perhaps  we  may  find  shelter  here  for  the 
rtight ;  but  I  must  first  go  in  and  see/* 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced  and  rang  a  bell, 
the  handle  of  which  he  found  hanging  down  by 
the  door-post,  and  after  having  waited  a  minute* 
or  two,  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  Coming  along 
the  passage.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  pretty, 
neat,  servant  girl,  with  a  candle  in  her  band ;  but 
behind  her  stood  a  woman  considerably  ad- 
yanoed  in  life,  bowed  in  the  back,  and  with  a 
stick  in  her  band,  presenting  so  much  altogether 
the  same  appearance  which  the  Lady  Helen 
Oswald  had  thought  fit  to  assume  in  her  first 
interview  with  him,  that  for  an  instant  Wilton 
doubted  whether  it  was  or  was  not  herseif.     A 
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second  glance,  howeVer^  at  the  old  woman'sr 
face,  showed  the  withering  band  of  time  too 
stxongly  for  him  to  doubt  any  fartber. 
.  Tbe  momentary  suspense  bad  made  bim 
gaze  at  tbe  old  woman  intently,  and  sbe  bad 
eertainly  done  the  same  witb  regard  to  bim, 
Tbere  was  an  expression  of  wonder,  of  doubt 
and  yet  of  joy  in  her  countenance,  whicb  be 
did  not  at  all  understand;  and  bis  surprise 
was  still  more  increased,  when,  upon  bis  asking 
wbetber  be  could  tbere  obtain  sbelter  during 
tbe  night,  tbe  woman  exciaimed  witb  a  streng 
Irisb  accent,  ^^  Ob  that  you  sball,  and  welcome 
a  thousand  times ! " 

^*  But  I  have  two  borses  and  my  groom 
bere,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Ob  for  the  borses  and  the  groom,"  replied 
tbe  woman,  ^^  I  fear  me,  boy,  we  can't  take 
them  in  for  ye ;  but  he  can  go  away  up  to  tbe 
high  road,  and  in  half  a  mile  be'U  come  to  the 
Three  Cups,  wbere  he  will  find  gopd  warm 
stabling  enougb." 

"  That  will  be  tbe  best  way,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Wilton ;  and  turning  back  to  speak  witb 
K  4 
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the  man  for  a  moment,  he  gave  him  directions 
to  go  to  the  little  public  hoiise,  to  put  up  the 
horses,  to  get  some  repose,  and  to  be  ready  to 
return  to  London  at  four  o'clock  on  the  foUow- 
ing  morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  so  done,  he  turned  back 
again,  and  found  the  old  lady  with  her  head 
thrust  into  the  doorway  of  a  room  on  the  right- 
liand  side,  saying  in  a  loud  tone,  **  It's  himself^ 
sure  enough  though ! " 

The  moment  she  had  spoken,  he  heard  an 
exciamation,  apparently  in  the  voice  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke;  and,  foUowing  a  sign  from  the  girl 
who  had  opened  the  door,  he  went  in  and  found 
the  room  tenanted  by  four  persons,  who  had 
been  brought  together  in  intimate  association, 
by  one  of  the  strängest  of  those  stränge  com- 
binations  in  which  fate  sometimes  indulges. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm^chair,  with  her  cheek 
much  paler  than  it  had  been  before,  but  still 
extremely  beautifui,  was  the  lady  whom  we 
must  now  call  Lady  Sherbrooke.  Her  large 
dark  eyes,  füll  of  light  and  lustre,  though  some- 
what  shaded  by  a  languid  fall  of  the   upper 
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eyelid,  were  tumed  towards  the  door  as  Wilton 
entered,  and  her  fair  beautiful  band  lay  in  that 
of  her  husband  as  he  sat  beside  her. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  with  her  fine 
face  bearing  bat  very  few  traces  of  time's  wither- 
ing  power,  and  her  beautiful  figure  falling  into 
a  line  of  exquisitely  easy  grace,  sat  the  Lady 
Helen,  gazing  on  the  other  two,  with  her  arm 
resting  on  a  small  work-table,  and  her  cheek 
supported  by  her  band. 

Gast  with  apparent  listlessness  into  a  chair, 
somewhat  behind  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  and 
shaded  by  her  figure  from  the  light  upon  the 
table,  was  the  powerful  form  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance  Green.  But  there  was  in  the  whole 
attitude  which  he  had  assumed  an  apathy,  a 
weary  sort  of  thoughtfulness,  which  Struck 
Wilton  very  much  the  moment  he  beheld 
him.  Green's  eyes,  indeed,  were  raised  to 
mark  the  opening  door,  but  still  there  was  a 
gloomy  want  of  interest  in  nheir  glance  which 
was  utterly  unlike  the  quick  and  sparkling 
vivacity  which  had  characterised  them  in  former 
times. 
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The  first  who  spoke  was  Lord  Sherbrooke^ 
who  still  holding  Caroline's  hand  in  his,  held 
out  the  other  to  bis  friend,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
some  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  of  feeling 
decidedly  melancholy,  "  This  is  a  sight  tbat 
will  give  you  pleasure,  Wilton." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  only  I  do  wish  that  it  had  been  ren- 
dered  more  pleasant  still,  by  seeing  no  remain- 
ing  trace  of  illness  in  this  lady's  face." 

"  I  am  better,  sir,  much  better,"  she  said ; 
"  for  niy  recovery  has  been  certain  and  unin- 
terrupted,  though  somewhat  long.  If  I  could 
but  teach  your  friend  to  bear  a  little  adversity 
as  unrepining  as  I  have  borne  sickness,  we 
might  be  very  happy.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  you,  sir,"  she  continued ;  "  for  you 
must  know,  that  thfs  is  my  house  that  you  are 
in,"  and  she  smiled  gaily  as  she  spoke:  ^^but 
though  I  should  always  have  been  happy  to 
welcome  you  as  Sherbrooke's  friend,  yet  I  do 
so  more  gladly  now,  as  it  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity  of   thanking  you  for  all  the  care  and 
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kindhess  that  you  showed  me  upon  a  late  oo^ 
easion." 

Though  Wilton  had  his  heart  too  füll  of 
painful  memories  to  speak  cheerfully  upon 
any  subject,  yet  he  said  all  that  was  courteoiis, 
and  all  that  was  kind ;  and,  as  it  were  to  force 
himself  to  show  an  interestt  which  he  would 
more  really  have  experienced  at  another  moment, 
he  added,  ^^  I  often  wished  to  know  how  the 
sad  adventures  of  that  night  ended." 

The  lady  coloured ;  but  he  instantly  con- 
tinued,  ^^  I  mean  what  was  the  result,  when  the 
constablesy  and  other  people,  visited  the  house.  I 
knew  that  Sherbrooke's  very  name  was  sufficient 
to  protect  him,  and  all  in  whom  he  had  an  in- 
terest,  and  therefore  I  took  no  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  I  much  wished  to  hear  what  followed 
after  I  had  left  the  place,  though,  as  Sherbrooke 
said  nothing,  I  did  not  like  to  question  him." 

*•  You  have  questioned  me  on  deeper  sub- 
jects  than  that,  Wilton,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke. —  "  But  the  matter  that  you  speak  of 
was  easily  settled.  The  constables  found  no 
one  in  the  house  but  Plessis,  myself,  these  two 
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ladies,  and  some  humbler  women.  It  so  liap- 
penedy  however,  that  I  was  known  to  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  a  coachman  in  my  father's 
Service,  and  had  thriven,  tili  he  had  grown — into 
a  baker,  of  all  earthly  things.  As  to  Plessis,  no 
inquiries  were  niade,  as  there  was  not  a  con- 
Stahle  amongst  them  who  had  not  an  occasional 
advantage,  by  his  ^  little  commerce '  as  he  calls 
it ;  and  the  ladies  of  course  passed  unscathed» 
though  the  searching  of  the  house,  which  at  the 
time  we  could  not  rightly  account  for  tili  Plessis 
afterwards  explained  the  whole,  alarmed  m}«^ 
poor  Caroline,  and,  I  think,  did  her  no  small 
härm.  But  look  you,  Wilton,  there  is  your  good 
friend,  and  mine,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  to  speak  with 
you.  Ay !  and  one  who  must  have  a  share  in  your 
greetings,  also,  though,  with  the  unrivalled  pa- 
tience  which  has  marked  her  life,  she  wäits  tili 
all  have  done." 

Wilton  crossed  over  the  rooro,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald ;  and  then 
turning  to  Green,  he  held  out  his  band  to  him ; 
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but  the  greeting  of  the  latter  was  still  somewhat 
abstracted  and  gloomy. 

«  Ha !  Wilton,"  he  said.  «  What  brought 
you  hither  this  night,  my  good  boy.  You  are 
on  your  way  to  Somersbury,  I  suppose/' 

"  No,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  have  just  come 
thence." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Green.  "  Indeed  I  How 
happens  that,  I  wonder  ?  Did  you  meet  any  of 
my  men  ?  Indeed  you  must  have  met  them,  if 
you  came  from  Somersbury." 

^^  I  met  several  men  on  horseback/'  replied 
Wilton :  "  one  party  of  whom,  three  in  number, 
stopped  me,  and  asked  me  several  questions.'' 

"  They  oflFered  no  violence  ?  They  oflfered 
no  violence  ?  "  repeated  Green  eagerly. 

"  None,"  answered  Wilton,  "  though  I  sup- 
pose,  if  I  had  not  answered  their  questions  satis- 
fectorily,  they  would  have  done  so,  as  they 
seemed  very  fit  persons  for  such  proceedings.  — 
But  I  was  in  hopes,"  he  continued,  "  that  all  this 
had  gone  by  with  you,  and  that  such  dangerous 
adventures  were  no  more  thought  of.'' 

'^  I  wish  I  had  never  thought  of  any  still 
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more  dangerous,*'  replied  Green — "  I  should  not 
bave  the  faces  looking  at  me,  that  now  disturh 
my  sleep.  But  this  is  not  my  adventure,"  he 
continued,  ^^  but  his  — his  äitting  opposite  there. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  assisting  him." 

**  Yes,  indeedy  ray  dear  Wilton,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  ^^  the  adventure  is  mine.  All  othec 
trades  failing,  and  having  exhausted  every  other 
mad  prank  but  that,  I  am  taking  a  turn  upon 
the  King's  Highway,  which  has  become  far  more 
fashionable  now-a-days  than  the  Park,  the  pup« 
pet-show,  or  even  Constitution  Hill." 

**  Nay,  nay,  Henry  !'*  exclaimed  his  wife, 
interrupting  him,  *^  I  will  not  hear  you  malign 
yourself  in  that  way.  He  is  not  taking  a  turn 
upon  the  King's  Highway,  sir,  for  here  he  sits, 
bodily,  I  trust,  beside  his  wife ;  and  if  the  spirit 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  adventure  that  he 
talks  of,  the  motive  is  a  noble  one,  the  object  is 
not  what  he  says." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Caroline,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke ;  ^'  you  will  make  Wilton  believe,  first» 
that  I  am  sane,  next,  that  I  am  virtuous,  and», 
lastly,  that  I  love  any  woman  sufficiently  to 
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submit  to  her  contradicting  me,  things  which  I 
have  been  labouring  hard  for  montbs  to  make 
him  think  impossible." 

"  He  knows,  sir,"  said  Green,  interrapting 
him,  "  that  you  are  generous,  and  that  you  are 
kind,  ihough  he  does  not  yet  know  to  what 
extent.'* 

"  I  believe  he  knows  me  better  than  any  man 
now  living,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ;  "  but  it 
faappens  somewhat  inopportunely  that  he  should 
be  here  to-night.  —  Hark,  Colonel !  There 
is  even  now  the  galloping  of  a  horse  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  Let  you  and  I  go  into 
the  other  room,  and  see  what  booty  our  com- 
rade  has  brought  back." 

He  spoke  with  one  of  his  gay  but  uncertain 
smiles,  while  Green's  eyes  sparkled  with  some 
of  the  brightness  of  former  times,  as  he  listened 
eagerly,  to  make  sure  that  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
ear  had  not  deceived  him. 

**  You  are  right,  you  are  right,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  and  then,  I  hear  Byerly's  voice  speaking  to 
the  old  woman." 

But  before  he  could  proceed  to  put  Lord 
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Sherbrooke's  Suggestion  in  execution,  Byerly 
was  in  the  room  Holding  up  a  large  leathern  bag, 
and  exciaiming,  "  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is !" 

"  Alas !"  said  Caroline — "  I  fear  dangerously 
obtained." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  madam,"  replied  Byerly : 
**  if  the  man  dies,  let  it  be  remarked,  he. dies  of 
fright  and  nothing  eise ;  not  a  finger  has  been 
laid,  in  the  way  of  violence,  upon  his  person ; 
but  he  would  have  given  up  any  thing  to  any 
one  who  asked  him.  We  made  him  promise 
and  vow  that  he  would  ride  back  to  the  tcwn 
he  came  from;  and  tying  his  feet  under  his 
horse's  belly  we  sent  him  off  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  I,  indeed,  kept  at  a  distance  watching 
all,  but  the  others  gave  me  the  bag  as  soon 
as  it  was  obtained,  and  then  scattered  over  the 
moor,  every  man  his  own  way.  I  am  back  to 
London  with  all  speed,  and  not  a  point  of  this 
will  be  ever  known." 

"  Come  hither,  then,  come  hither,  Byerly," 
said  Green,  leading  him  away :  "  we  must  see 
the  Contents  of  the  bag,  take  what  we  want,  and 
dispose  of  the  rest«     You  had  better  come  wlth 
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me  too,  sir/'  he  added,  addressing  Lord  Sher- 
brooke;  "  for  as  good  Don  Quixote  would  have 
Said,  '  The  adventure  is  yours,  and  it  is  now 
happily  achieved.'" 

Thus  saying,  the  three  left  the  room  together, 
and  were  absent  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 


TOL.  IIT. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

It  was  evident  to  Wilton,  that  whatever  was 
the  enterprise  in  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
Green  were  engaged,  it  was  one  which,  without 
absolutely  wanting  confidence  in  bim,  they  were 
anxioua  to  conceal  from  bis  knowledge ;  and,  to 
say  truth,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  that  such 

should  be  the  case. 

He  knew  Lord  Sherbrooke  too  well  to  hope 
that  any  remonstrance  would  affect  bim,  and 
he  was  therefore  glad  not  to  be  made  a  par- 
taker  ofany  secret  regardingtransactions  which 
he  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  yet  could 
not  prevent  In  regard  to  Green,  too,  there 
were  particular  feelings  in  bis  bosom  which 
made  bim  anxioi«  to  avoid  any  farther  know- 
ledge of  that  most  bazardous  course  of  lifo 
in  which  he  was  evidently  engaged;  for  he 
could  not  shut  bis  eyes  to  what  that  course 
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of  life  really  was.  Although,  as  we  have  already 
Said,  at  that  period  the  resource  of  the  King's 
Highway  had  been  adopted  by  very  different  peo« 
ple  from  those  wbo  even  teil  or  twenty  years  after- 
wards  trafficked  thereon :  tliough  many  a  man 
of  high  education,  gallant  courage,  and  polished 
manners,  ay,  even  of  high  birth,  cast  from  bis 
Station  by  the  changes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
day  —  like  parts  of  a  fine  building  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  turned  to  viler  purposes— » 
sought  the  midnight  road  as  their  only  means 
of  Support:  nay,  though  there  were  even  some 
names  afterwards  restored  to  the  peerage,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  well  known  amongst 
the  august  body  of  traffickers  in  powder  and 
lead:  yet  Wilton  could  not  but  feel  grieved 
that  any  one  in  whom  he  feit  an  interest  should 
be  tempted  or  driven  to  such  an  expedient,  and 
at  all  events  he  thought  that  the  less  he  knew 
upon  the  subject  the  better. 

Iliat,   however,   which   Struck  him   as   the 

most  Strange,  was  to  find  two  beings  such  as 

those   who    were    now    left  alone   with   him, 

graceful,  beautifui,  gentle,  high  toned  in  man- 

h  2 
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qerg,  distinguished  in  appearance,  fitted  to 
iDingle  with  the  highest  society,  and  adorn  the 
highest  rank^  cognisant  of,  if  not  taking  part 
in,  things  30  dangeroos  and  reprehensible« 
'  A  momentary  silence  ensued  when  Iie  was 
left  alone  with  the  two  ladies,  and  the  first 
words  that  he  spoke  evidently  showed  to  the 
Lady  Helen  what  was  passing  in  Wilton*s  mind. 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  grave 
smile,  and  after  she  had  herseif  alluded  more 
directly  to  the  subject,  he  expressed  plainly  the 
regret  that  he  feit  at  what  he  witnessed. 

"  I  regret  likewise,  my  dear  boy/'  she  said, 
^*  mach  that  has  gone  befbre,  nay,  almost  every 
thing  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  him 
you  speak  of  for  many  years  past  I  regret  it  all 
deeply,  and  regret  it  far  more  than  I  do  the 
present  transaction.  You  will  think  it  stränge;, 
but  I  see  not  well  how  this  was  to  be  avoided.  — 
Not  that  I  believe,"  she  added  tboughtfully, 
^  that  we  ought  to  frustrate  bad  men  by  bad 
means;  but  nevertheless,  Wilton,  here  was  a 
v^  great  and  high  object  to  be  attained :  utter 
destruction  to  all  our  hopes  would  have  been 
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the  consequence  of  missing  that  object;  and 
there  was  but  one  way  of  securing  it.  This  is 
to  be  the  last  enterprise  of  the  kind  eyer  under* 
taken ;  and  it  was  that  very  fact  which  made  me  so 
fearful;  for  I  know  how  treacherously  fate  deals 
with  US  in  regard  to  any  rash  or  evil  acts.  How 
very  often  do  we  see  that  the  last  time  —  the  very 
last  time  —  men  who  have  long  gone  on  with  im- 
punity,  are  to  commit  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
puniahment  and  discovery  overtakes  them,  and 
vengeance  steps  in  before  reformation/' 

Wilton  did  not,  of  course,  press  the  subjecti 
as  it  was  one,  in  regard  to  which,  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  converse  on  abstract  principles, 
while  the  others  spoke  from  particular  know- 
ledge.  Nor  was  bis  mind  attuned  at  that 
xnoment  to  much  conversation  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  any  thoughts  but  those  of  bis  own  grief. 

The  conversation  lingered  then  tili  Green 
and  Lord  Sherbrooke  returned.  Captain  By- 
erly  was  now  no  longer  with  them,  and  not 
another  word  was  said  of  the  transactions  of 
that  night,  Green  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence, 
L  3 
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and  very  shortly  after,  the  two  ladies  redred  to 
rest. 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  grasped  Wilton's  band,  saying,  "  What 
18  tbe  matter,  Wilton?  You  are  evidently  ill 
at  ease." 

Wilton  smiled. 

*'  You  give  me  none  of  your  confidence, 
Sherbrooke,"  he  said,  <^and  yet  you  demand 
mine.  However,  I  will  teil  you  in  one  word 
what  I  migbt  well  have  expected  has  occurred. 
An  explanation  has  taken  place  between  tbe 
Duke  and  myselfi  and  that  bright  yision  has 
faded  away." 

<^  Indeed !"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  thought- 
fully.  "  Have  you,  too,  met  with  a  reverse, 
Wilton?  I  thought  that  you  were  one  of  tbe 
exempt,  that  every  thing  was  to  smile  upon 
you,  that  prosperity  was  to  attend  your  foot- 
Steps  even  to  the  close  of  life.  But  fear  not, 
fear  not,  Wilton  —  this  is  only  a  momentary 
frown  of  the  capricious  goddess.  She  will 
smile  again,  and*  all  be  bright.  It  is  not  in 
your  fate  to  be  unfortunate  I " 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Sherbrooke,  this  is  cruel  jest- 
ing,'*  Said  Wilton.  "  Surely  my  lot  is  no  very 
enviable  one." 

"  It  is  one  of  those  that  mend,  Wilton,"  re- 
plied  Sherbrooke  sadly.     "  I  live  but  to  lose." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  deep  and  bitter  me- 
lanclioly;  and  Green,  who  had  hitherto  scarcely 
uttered  a  word,  chimed  in  with  fjeelings  of  as 
sad  a  kind;  adding,  as  an  Observation  upon 
what  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  said,  **  Who  is 
there  that  lives  past  twenty  that  may  not 
say  the  same  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  live 
to  lose? — First  goes  by  youth,  down  into  ihat 
deep,  deep  sea,  which  gtves  us  back  none  of  all 
the  treasures  that  it  swallows  up.  —  Youth  goes 
down,  and  innocence  goes  with  it,  and  peace  is 
then  drowned  too.  Some  sweet  and  happy 
feelings  that  belonged  to  youth,  like  the  strong 
swimmers  from  some  shipwrecked  bark,  struggle 
a  while  upon  the  surface,  but  are  engulfed  at 
last.  Strength,  vigour,  powers  of  enjoyment, 
disappear  one  by  one.  Hope,  buoyant  hope, 
snatching  at  straws  to  keep  herseif  afioat,  sinks 
also  in  the  end.  Then  life  itself  goes  down,  and 
L  4 
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the  broad  sea  of  events,  which  has  just  swallowed 
up  another  argosy,  flows  on,  as  if  no  such  thing 
had  been ;  and  myriads  cross  and  re-cross  on  the 
same  voyage  the  spot  where  others  perished' 
scarce  a  day  before.  —  It  is  all  loss,  nothing  but 
loss,"  and  he  again  feil  into  a  fit  of  bitter 
musing. 

**  Come,  Wilton/'  said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  *^  I  will  show  you  a  room 
where  you  can  sleep.  These  are  but  melan- 
choly  subjects,  and  your  fancies  are  grave 
enough  already.  They  will  be  brighter  soon  -^ 
fear  not,  Wilton,  they  will  be  brighter  soon." 

<^  I  know  not  what  should  brighten  them«'' 
replied  Wilton.  ^'  But  I  will  willingly  go.and 
seek  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two»  as  I  must  depart 
by  daylight  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while, 
Sherbrooke,  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  write  a 
brief  note  to  the  Duke,  and  trust  to  you  to 
send  it  as  early  as  may  be ;  for  to  say  the  trutb» 
in  the  bitter  disappointment  I  have  met  with, 
and  the  harsh  language  which  he  used  towards 
me,  I  forgot  altogether  to  mention  what  you 
told  me  this  morning." 
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The  materials  for  writing  were  soon  furnbhed» 
although  Lord  Sherbrooke  declared,  that  were 
he  in  Wilton's  Situation  he  would  let  the  proud 
peer  take  his  own  course,  as  he  had  shown  him- 
seif  so  ungrateful  for  previous  Services. 

Wilton,  however, only  replied,  "He  is Laura's 
father,  Sherbrooke,"  and  the  note  was  accord- 
ingly  written. 

"  It  shall  be  delivered  early,"  said  Lord 
Sherbrooke  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  **  Give 
it  to  me,  Wilton ;  and  now  let  us  go." 

Ere  he  quitted  the  room,  however,  Wilton 
turned  to  Green,  and  held  out  his  band,  saying, 
"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  so  sad.  Can  I  by 
no  means  aid  you  or  give  you  comfort?'* 

Green  grasped  his  band  eagerly  and  tightly 
in  his  own,  and  replied,  "  No,  my  boy,  no; 
nothuig  can  give  me  comfort.  I  have  done 
that  which  calmly  and  deliberately  I  would  do 
again  to^morrow,  were  I  so  calied  upon,  and 
which  yet,  in  the  doing  it,  has  deprived  my 
mind  of  peace.  There  may  be  yet  one  ray  of 
oomfort  reaeh  me,  and  it  will  reach  me  from 
you,  Wilton;  but  it  may  be  that  you  may  wish 
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to  speak  with  me  from  time  to  time,  if  so,  you 
will  hear  of  me  here,  for  I  go  no  more  to 
London.  I  have  seen  bloody  heads  and  biunaii 
quarters  enow.  Seek  me  here;  and  if  you  want 
any  thing  ask  me :  for  though  powerless  to  eure 
the  bitterness  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  more 
power  to  serve  others  than  ever  I  had.'* 

*'  I  have  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  see 
you,"  repiied  Wilton ;  *^  not  that  I  wanted  any 
thing,  but  that  I  was  anxious  to  hear  tidings  of 
you,  and  to  thank  you  for  what  you  had  ak^ady 
done.  I  will  now,  however,  bidyou  good  night, 
and  trust  that  time,  at  least,  may  prove  an  alle- 
vjation  of  your  burdens  as  well  as  those  of 
others.*' 

Green  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  utter 
despondency,  and  Wilton  quitted  him,  seeing 
that  farther  words  were  vain.  Lord  Sherbrooke 
then  conducted  him  to  a  small  neat  room,  and 
left  him  to  lie  down  to  rest,  saying,  — 

"  I  know  not,  Wilton,  whether  I  can  conquer 
my  bad  habits  so  much  as  to  be  up  before  you 
go.  If  not,  I  may  not  see  you  for  many  days, 
for  I  have  leave  of  absence,"  he  added,  with  one 
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of  his  light  laughs^  *^  from  my  most  honoured 
and  respected  parent.  Should  you  need  me, 
you  will  find  me  here ;  and  I  would  fain  have 
you  teil  me  if  any  thing  of  Import  befalls  you« 
I  shall  hear,  however^  I  shall  hear." 

Thus  saying  he  left  Iiim,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  foUowing  day  Wilton  was  on  his 
way  homeward«  He  reached  London  before 
the  time  at  whicli  it  was  usual  for  him  to  pre- 
sent  himself  at  the  house  of  Lord  Byerdale; 
but  when,  after  pulling  off  his  riding  dress,  he 
went  thither,  he  found  that  the  Earl  had  already 
gone  to  Whitehall,  and  consequently  he  foUowed 
him  to  that  place. 

The  statesman  seemed  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  him,  and  instantly  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  his  interview  with  the  Duke.  That 
interview  was  soon  told  by  Wilton,  who  loved 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars,  and  conse- 
quently related  the  whole  as  briefly  as  possible. 

He  told  enough,  however,  to  move  the  Earl 
a  good  deal,  but  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  might  have  been   expected.      Once  or 
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twice  he  coloured  and  frowned  heavily,  and 
then  laughed  loud  and  bitterly* 

^^  His  pride  is  almost  more  absurd  than  I 
had  fancied,  Wilton/'  he  said  at  length ;  "  but 
to  teil  you  the  truth,  I  have  in  some  degree 
fbreseen  all  this,  though  not  quite  to  thk  extent. 
If  he  had  willingly  consented  to  your  marriage 
with  his  daughter  he  might  have  saved  him- 
selfy  perhaps,  some  pain^  for  he  must  consent 
in  the  end,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  some 
day  to  see  him  suing  you  to  the  alliance  that 
he  now  refuses  you«  His  Grace  is  certainly  a 
yery  great  and  haughty  peer,  but  nevertheless 
he  may  some  day  find  you  quite  a  fitting  match 
for  his  daughten" 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  but  yet  I  see  not  very  well  how  it 
can  be  so." 

"  You  will  see,  you  will  see,  Wilton,"  replied 
Lord  Byerdale :  <*  it  matters  not  at  present  to 
talk  of  it  But  now  sit  down  and  write  me  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire^ 
telling  him  that  I  must  beg  he  and  the  Sheriff 
would  take  prompt  measures  for  restoring  peace 
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and  security  in  the  county.  Let  him  know  that 
one  of  the  govemment  couriers  was  etopped  and 
plundered  on  the  road  last  night.  Luckily  the 
bag  of  despatches  has  been  found  upon  the 
highway  unopened,  but  still  the  act  was  a  most 
daring  one.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  that  county :  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  troop  of  these  gentry  of  the  road 
make  that  pari  of  the  world  their  field,  and  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Wilton  sat  down  and  did  as  he  was  bid, 
feeling,  it  is  true,  that  he  could  give  a  good 
deal  more  Information  upon  the  subject  than 
the  Earl  possessed  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so. 
This,  of  course,  he  did  not  choose  to  do ;  and 
afler  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
written,  the  Earl  allowed  him  to  depart,  sayin^ 
**  Our  business  is  somewhat  light  to-day,  Wilton; 
but  do  not  be  the  least  afraid  on  account  of 
this  fair  lady.  The  Duke's  foolish  pride  will 
Gome  down  when  he  hears  more.^ 

Wilton  departed,  in  a  meditative  mood; 
for  notwithstandiug  every  assurance  given  him^ 
he  could  not  but  feel  apprehensive,  sad,  and 
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despondent  He  might  ask  himself^  indeed, 
for  the  EarPs  words  naturally  led  to  such  a 
xnistaken  question,  ^^  Who,  theo,  am  I  ?  Who 
is  it  ihey  would  have  me  believe  myself,  that  so 
proud  a  man  should  seek  the  alliance  which  he 
now  scoms,  as  soon  as  he  knows  who  I  am  ?" 
But  there  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  mockery  in 
the  very  idea,  which  made  him  cast  it  from  him 
as  a  vain  delusion. 

Though  freed  from  ordinary  business,  and  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  liked,  wiih  a  thousand 
refined  tastes  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
gratify  in  his  own  dwelling,  yet  Wilton  feit  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  turn  his  steps  home» 
ward  on  the  present  occasion.  Music  he  knew 
füll  well  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  soothe 
his  mind  under  the  first  effects  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment.  Had  it  been  but  the  disappoint- 
ment  of  seeing  Laura  at  the  time  he  expected 
to  do  so  —  had  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
be  absent  from  her  fbr  a  week  or  a  month 
longer  than  he  had  expected  —  had  the  bright 
dreams  which  he  always  conjured  up  of  pleasant 
hours  and  happy  days,   and  warm  smiles  and 
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sweet  words,  when  he  proposed  to  go  down  to 
Somersbury,  been  lefc  unrealised  by  the  inter- 
position  of  some  unexpected  event  —  the  disap- 
pointment  would  certainly  have  been  great; 
but  nevertheless  he  might  have  then  found  a 
pleasure,  a  consolation  in  music,  in  singing 
the  songs,  in  playing  the  airs,  oF  which  Laura 
was  fond  ;  in  calling  up  from  niemory  the  joys 
that  were  denied  to  hope,  which  can  never  so 
well  be  done,  so  powerfully,  as  by  the  magic 
voice  of  song. 

But  now  all  was  uncertain:  bis  heart  was 
too  füll  of  despondency  and  grief  to  find  relief 
by  re-awakening  even  the  brightest  memories 
of  the  past :  he  could  not  gaze  upon  the  days 
gone  by,  like  the  painter  or  the  poet  looking 
upon  some  beautiful  landscape ;  for  bis  Situation 
he  feit  to  be  that  rather  of  some  unhappy 
exile  looking  back  upon  a  bright  land  that  he 
loved,  when  quitting  it,  perhaps,  never  to  return. 
Neilher  could  books  afford  him  reh'ef;  for  bis 
own  sorrowful  feelings  were  now  too  actively 
present  to  sufFer  him  to  rove  with  the  gay  ima- 
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gination  of  others,  or  to  meditateon  abstracted 
subjects  with  the  thoughtful  and  the  grave. 

To  üy  from  the  crowds  that  at  that  time 
thronged  the  streets  — to  seek  solitary  thougbt 
•^to  wander  on  changing  his  place  continually 
-»  to  suiFer  and  give  way  to  all  the  many 
Strange  and  confused  ideas  and  feelings  of 
grief,  and  disappointment,  and  bitterness  of 
heart,  and  burning  indignation,  at  ill*inerited 
scorn,  and  sarprise,  and  curiosity,  in  regard  to 
the  hopes  that  were  held  out  to  bim,  and  de- 
spairing  rejection  of  those  hopes,  even  while 
the  voice  of  the  never-dying  prophetess  of 
blessings,  was  whispering  in  his  heart  that  those 
▼ery  hopes  might  be  tnie  —  was  all  that  Wiltoa 
could  do  at  that  moment. 

The  country,  however,  was  sooner  reached 
in  those  days  than  it  is  at  present;  and  after 
leaving  Whitehall  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  in 
the  sweet  fields  with  their  shady  rows  of  tall 
elms  which  lay  tö  the  westward  of  St.  James's 
Street.  Here  he  wandered  on,  musing,  as  we 
have  Said,  for  several  honrs,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  ehest,  and  his  eyes  scanning 
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the  ground.  At  length  he  turned  his  Steps 
homeward,  thinking  that  it  was  a  weakness 
thus  to  give  way:  but  still  as  he  went,  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  thoughts  pursued 
him  ;  and  that  black  care  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Latin  poet  sat  behind  the  horseman  was 
his  coxnpanion  also,  by  the  way. 

On  reaching  his  lodgings,  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  servant  of  the  house,  and  he  was 
passing  on,  but  the  girl  stopped  hitn,  saying, 
"  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  up  stairs,  who  has  been 
waiting  for  you  near  an  hour." 

"  A  lady  ! "  exclaimed  Wilton  with  no  slight 
surprise ;  for  though  such  a  visit  in  those  days 
might  have  passed  without  scandal,  he  knew  no 
one  who  was  likely  to  call  upon  him,  unless 
indeed  it  were  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  whose 
interest  in  bim  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
might  well  produce  a  visit  upon  any  extra- 
ordinary  occasion. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  with  a  rapid  Step,  how- 
ever,  for  he  knew  that  it  must  be  something 
out  of  the  common  course  of  events  which  had 
brought  her,  and  opening  the  door  quickly  en- 
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tered  his  small  sitting-room.  But  what  was 
his  surprise  to  behold,  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  watching  eagerly  the  door, 
none  other  but  Lady  Laura  Gaveston  herseif. 

Astonishment  certainly  was  the  first  Sensation, 
but  joy  was  the  second;  and  advancing  quickly 
to  her,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  her  cheek  again  and  again. 
For  several  moments  he  asked  no  question. 
It  was  sufBcient  that  she  was  there  pressed  to 
his  bosom,  returning  his  afFection,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  for  the  time  at  least 
he  was  happy-  The  joy  that  was  in  his  coun- 
tenance  —  the  tenderness  —  the  deep  devoted 
love  of  his  whole  manner — gave  as  much  hap«> 
piness  to  Laura  herseif  as  she  was  capable  of 
receiving  from  any  thing  at  that  moment* 

Her  thoughts,  also,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
were  all  given  up  to  love  and  happiness ;  but  it 
was  evident  from  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  that 
she  had  been  weeping  bitterly  ever  since  she 
had  been  there ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had 
recovered  himself  a  little,  Wilton  led  her  back 
to  her  seat,   and  placing  himself  beside  her. 
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Still  holding  her  band,  he  said,  "  Dear,  dear 
Laura,  I  fear  that  sotnething  very  painful,  I 
may  say  very  terrible,  has  driven  you  to  this 
Step ;  but  indeed,  dear  girl,  you  have  not  placed 
your  confidence  wrongly ;  and  I  shall  value  this 
dear  band  only  tbe  more  should  your  love  for 
me  have  deprived  you  of  that  wealth  which  you 
have  been  taught  to  expect«     I  will  labour  for 
you»  dear  Laura,  with  redoubled  energy,  and  I 
fear  not  to  obtain  such  a  competence  as  may 
make  you  happy,  though  I  can  never  give  you 
that  afHuence  which  you  have  a  right  to  claim." 
The  tears  had  again  run  over  Laura  s  cheek ; 
but  as  she  returned  the  pressure  of  bis  band  she 
replied,  — 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Wilton,  thank  you :  1  know 
you  would  willingly  do  all  for  me,  but  you 
mistake^  and  I  think  cannot  have  heard  what 
has  happened." 

Those  words  instantly  guided  Wilton's  mind 
back  to  the  right  point,  though  for  a  raoment 
thought  hovered  round  it  vaguely.  He  recol- 
lected  all  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  said  with 
regard  to  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the  charge 
M  2 
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against  the  Duke,  and  he  replied,  <^  I  had  mis- 
taken,  Laura,  I  had  mistaken.  But  what  has 
happened?  I  have  been  out  ivanderiug  long 
in  the  fields,  thinking  of  but  one  subject,  and 
melancholy  enough,  dear  girl." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Wilton,  oh,  I  know  it,"  she 
replied,  leaning  her  head  upon  bis  Shoulder, 
"  and  I  too  have  passed  a  wretched  night  think- 
ing of  you.  Not  that  I  ever  feared,  all  would 
not  in  the  end  go  right,  but  I  knew  how  miser- 
able what  had  oceurred  would  make  you;  and  I 
knew  how  angrily  my  father  sometimes  speaks, 
how  much  more  he  says  than  he  really  means, 
and  what  pain  he  gives  without  intending  it. 
The  night  was  miserable  enough,  dear  Wilton; 
but  I  knew  not,  indeed,  how  much  more  miser- 
able the  morning  was  to  be.  —  You  have  not 
heard  then  what  has  taken  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,  dearest  Laura,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  ^^  I  have  heard  nothing  of  any 
consequence  since  I  came  to  town :  but  I  fear 
for  your  father,  Laura;  for  I  heard  yesterday 
that  some  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him   by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  though  last 
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night,  in  the  agitation  and  pain  of  the  moment, 
I  forgot  to  teil  him,  I  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it 
early  this  morning." 

**  He  got  it  before  eight  this  morning,"  re- 
plied  Laura,  *^and  sent  to  call  me  down  in 
haste.  I  found  him  partly  angry,  partly 
frjghtened,  partly  suspicious,  and  hesitating 
what  to  do.  I  besought  him,  Wilton,  to  fly  with 
all  speed.  I  pledged  my  word  that  Wilton,  how- 
ever  ill-treated  he  might  have  been,  and  how- 
ever  he  might  feel  that  the  sei-vices  which  he 
had  rendered  had  been  undervalued,  would  say 
nothing  but  that  which  was  actually  true,  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  those  he 
loved." 

"  Surely,"  said  Wilton,  "  he  did  not  suspect 
me  of  falsifying  the  truth  to  give  myself  greater 
importance  in  his  eyes.*' 

"  Whatever  were  his  suspicions,  dear  Wilton," 
replied  Lady  Laura,  "  they  were  too  soon  pain- 
fully  removed ;  for  he  had  scarcely  given  Orders 
to  have  breakfast  immediately  and  the  carriage 
prepared  without  loss  of  time,  when  two  raes- 
sengers  arrived  with  a  Warrant  for  his  committal 
M  3 
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to  the  Tower.  They  treated  us  with  all  kind- 
ness^''  continoed  Lady  Laura»  *^  waited  tili  our 
preparations  were  made,  permitted  me  to  ao» 
Company  him,  and  have  promised  that  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  —  as  soon,  in  short,  as  a  proper 
order  can  be  made  for  it  —  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  with  him,  and  have  a  room  near  hi«^ 
But  oh,  Wilton,  you  cannot  imagine  how  my 
father's  mind  is  overthrown.  It  seems^  though 
I  never  knew  it  before,  that  he  has  really  had 
some  dealings  with  this  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and 
bis  whole  reliance  now  appears  to  be  upon 
you,  Wilton." 

^^  Oh  I  trust,  dearest  Laura,  that  this  charge 
will  prove  nothing,"  replied  Wilton.  "  As  fiaur 
as  I  know,  though  he  acted  imprudently,  tfaere 
was  not  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree  cri- 
minal  in  his  conduct.  The  days  I  trust  are 
gone  by  when  fictitious  plots  might  be  got  up^ 
and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  be  sold  for  its 
weight  of  gold,  It  may  have  been  judged  ne- 
cessary  to  secure  his  person,  and  yet  there  may 
not  be  the  slightest  probability  of  his  being  con- 
demned  or  even  tried.'* 
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"  I  do  not  knowy  Wilton,"  replied  Lady 
Laura  sadly,  ^'  I  do  not  know.  He  seems  in 
very  great  terror  and  agitation.  —-Are  you  sure 
he  has  told  you  all,  Wilton  ?'* 

**  On  that  subject,  of  course,  I  cannot  be  eure," 
replied  Wilton.  "  But  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure» 
Laura,  that  this  cbarge  and  this  imprisonment 
may  not  have  its  origin  in  personal  revenge«  If 
so,  perhaps,  vre  may  frustrate  the  plotter,  though 
we  be  weak  and  he  is  strong.  Who  was  the 
Warrant  against  your  father  signed  by  ?  —  Was 
it ?" 

**  Not  by  Lord  Byerdale,"  replied  Laura, 
laying  her  band  upon  bis  and  gazing  into  bis 
face,  and  thus  showing  Wilton  that  she  instantly 
divined  bis  suspicions.  —  "  It  was  by  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury." 

"  That  looks  ill,  dearest  Laura,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, thougbtfuUy.  "  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
is  one  above  all  suspicion,  high,  noble,  inde« 
pendent,  serving  the  State  only  for  the  love  of 
bis  country,  abhorring  oiBce  and  the  task  of 
governing,  but  wise  and  prudent,  neither  to 
be  led  by  any  art  or  trickery  to  do  what  is 
M  4 
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not  just,  nor  even  to  entertain  base  suspicions 
of  another,  without  some  very  specious  cause  to 
give  tliem  credibility.  This  is  stränge,  Laura, 
and  I  do  not  understand  it.  Did  your  &ther 
express  a  wish  that  you  should  see  me,  so  that  I 
may  act  openly  in  the  business  without  offending 
him?'' 

'*  He  not  only  told  me  to  consult  with  you,'* 
replied  Laura,  *^  but  he  sent  me  direct  from  the 
Tower  in  the  chair  which  you  saw  standing  at 
the  door,  desiring  me  not  to  go  to  Beauf<Mrt 
House  tili  I  had  seen  you ;  to  beseech  you  to 
come  to  him  immediately,  in  order  that  he 
might  advise  with  and  consult  you  upon  his 
Situation.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  no  hope 
in  any  one  but  in  you." 

Wilton  mused  for  a  minute  or  two- 
^^  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Laura,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  knew  any  thing  of 
your  father's  arrest  this  morning  when  I  saw 
him.  I  believe  I  must  have  done  him  wrong  in 
my  first  suspicions.  I  will  now,  however,  go 
to  him  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  charge." 
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'*  Miglit  it  not  be  better,"  said  Laura  anxi- 
ously,  "  to  see  niy  father  first  ? '' 

*^  I  must  obtain  an  order  of  admission,  dear 
Laura,"  replied  Wilton.  "  What  are  the  Orders 
respecting  your  father's  confinement  I  cannot 
teil,  but  I  know  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  is  per- 
mitted  to  see  no  one  but  tlie  ministers  of  the 
crown  or  somebody  appointed  by  them.  At  all 
events,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  converse  with 
the  Earl  and  get  the  order  at  the  same  time.  I 
will  then  hasten  to  your  father  with  all  speed, 
give  him  what  comfort  and  consolation  I  can, 
and  afterwards  come  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Beaufort  House  to  see  my  Laura,  and  teil  her 
the  result  —  that  is  to  say,  if  I  may." 

"  If  you  may !  dear  Wilton,*'  said  Lady  Laura, 
Casting  herseif  upon  his  bcsom.  "  If  you  could 
see  my  poor  father  now.  with  all  his  pride  sub-. 
duerJ,  you  would  not  ask  if  you  may." 

"  But  we  must  lose  no  time,  dear  Laura," 
replied  Wilton.  *'  You  shall  go  on  to  Beaufort 
House  with  all  speed.  But  where  are  your 
servants  ?     I  saw  none  in  the  hall." 

"  Oh,  I  have  none  with  me,"  replied  Lady 
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Laura :  ^^  there  was  but  one  with  the  carriage : 
the  others  were  left  with  Orders  to  follow  quickly 
to  town;  and  I  am  sure  in  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  neither  my  fiither  nor  I  thooght 
of  servants  at  all." 

"Nay,  dear  Laura,'*  replied  Wüton,  "my 
own  servant  shall  go  with  you  then  ;  for  after 
faaving  once  lost  my  treasure  and  found  it  again^ 
I  will  not  trust  you  with  two  stränge  chairmen 
such  a  distance  and  alone." 

This  arrangement  was  soon  made ;  and  with 
a  mind  comforted  and  reüevedi  even  from  this 
Short  interview  with  him  she  loved,  Lady  Laura 
left  him,  and  took  her  way  to  her  solitary  home. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

WiLTON  was  sincerely  pained  and  grieved  for 
the  Duke;  and  themoment  that  he  had  seen 
Laura  safely  on  her  way  towards  Beaufbrt 
House,  he  hastened  to  seek  the  Earl  o£  Byer- 
dale^  supposing  that  he  had  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling,  which  was  near  at  hand.  He  was  still 
at  Whitehall,  however,  and  thither  Wilton  ac- 
cordingly  went.  He  was  admitted  immediately 
ta  the  EarPs  presence,  and^found  him  with  a 
number  of  written  letters  before  him,  folded 
up  and  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  Courier. 
Not  knowing  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
mere  addresses  of  the  letters  that  was  not  in« 
tended  for  him  to  see,  Wilton  suiFered  his  eye 
to  rest  upon  them  for  a  moment.  The  Earl 
hastily  gathered  them  together,  but  not  before 
Wilton  had  remarked  that  one  of  them  was 
addressed  to  the  Elarl  of  Sunbury;  and  the 
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very  haste  with  which  the  statesman  removed 
them  from  his  sight  naturally  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  of  something  being  wrong,  though 
Wilton  could  form  no  definite  idea  of  what  was 
the  motive  for.this  concealment« 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  Duke  is  arrested, 
Wilton?"  was  the  EarPs  first  question  before 
Wilton  himself  could  speak. 

«  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton.  «I  have 
heard,  and  was  somewhat  surprised,  as  yoar 
Lordship  did  not  speak  to  me  on  the  subject 
in  the  morning." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the 
Earl,  *^  except  that  I  thought  it  likely.  It  was 
his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury's  doing,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  was  very  right,  for  one  can- 
not  punish  mean  ofienders  and  let  high  ones 


"  Certainly  not,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton ; 
'*  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  Duke,  I  should 
think  that  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  do 
any  treasonable  act.  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
Lordship's  permission  to  visit  him  in  the  Tower, 
and  to  obtain  an  order  to  that  eifect,  hoping. 
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too,  that  you  may  teil  me  the  particulars  of 
the  Charge  against  him,  for  he  is  now  very 
anxious  to  see  me." 

"  Oh  ho !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  «  What !  is 
his  pride  come  down  so  soon?  What !  in  one 
Single  day  does  he  send  for  the  man  that  he 
maltreated  the  night  before?  Such  is  human 
pride  and  human  weakness.  Well,  well^  Wilton, 
vre  will  not  mar  your  young  fortunes.  You 
shall  have  every  opportunity,  and  perhaps  may 
serve  the  Duke ;  although  I  very  much  fear,"  he 
added  in  a  graver  tone,  *'  from  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  having  signed  the  Warrant,  that 
your  good  friend  has  been  led  much  farther 
into  these  matters  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Make  out  an  order  to  see  him,  and  I  will  sign 
it" 

**But  cannot  I,  my  Lord,  obtain  any  in- 
formation,"  said  Wilton,  as  he  wrote  the  order, 
**  concerning  the  real  charges  against  the 
Duke?" 

"I  really  am  not  aware  of  them,"  replied 
Lord  Byerdale.  "  The  business  has  not  been 
done  through  this  office.     I  have  seen  Fenwick, 
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indeed,  but  he  only  spoke  generally,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  accase  every  body  mdiscriminately. 
However,  I  will  send  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  and 
ask  all  the  particulars,  but,  by  the  way^  Shrews- 
bury went  out  of  town  to-day.  I  must  write 
to  Vernon  his  secretary  instead ; "  and  sitting 
down  he  wrote  and  despatched  a  note  to  a 
neighbouring  ministerial  oiSce«  An  answer 
was  almost  immediately  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms :  — 

,  "  My  Lord, 
*^  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Lordship's 
note,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  charge 
figainst  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  is  for  high  treason» 
in  having  heard  and  connived  at  the  projected 
assassination  of  the  King  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  together  with  various  other  counts, 
such  as  that  of  levying  war,  holding  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  concealing 
the  designs  of  traitors,  &c.  Your  Lordsliip's 
Order  will  admit  Mr.  Brown  immediately  to  the 
Tower,  as  no  particular  directions  have  been 
given  in  regard  to  keeping  the  Duke  a  dose 
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prisoner.     His  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  went  out 
of  town  to  Eyford  at  eleven  this  morning. 
'*  I  have  tbe  honour  to  be 
"  Your  Lordship's 

"  Obedient  servant,"  &c. 

"  There,  Wilton/*  said  the  Earl,  putting  over 
the  note  to  his  secretary,  "  there  is  all  the  in- 
formation  that  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject;  and 
here,  take  the  order,  and  go  and  see  your  friend 
the  Duke.  Teil  him  I  will  come  and  see  him 
to-morrow,  and  give  him  what  consolation  you 
can ;  but  yet  do  not  act  like  a  silly  boy,  and 
make  too  light  of  the  business,  for  two  reasons : 
firsty  because  the  matter  is  really  serious — the 
good  folks  of  London  have  an  appetite  for 
blood  upon  them  just  now,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  they  see  a  head  Struck  o£f 
every  now  and  then ;  and  next,  because  if  his 
Lordship  do  escape  the  abbreviating  process 
of  Tower  Hill,  we  shall  have  to  bring  down 
his  pride  still  farther  than  it  is,  to  make  him 
give  ready  consent  to  your  marriage  with  his 
daughter." 
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**  I  would  rather  win  bis  consent  by  good 
Services,  my  Lord,"  replied  Willon,  "  than 
drive  him  to  give  it  by  any  harsh  means/' 

**  Pshaw !  you  are  a  silly  boy,"  replied  the 
Earl :  *^  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome  to  a  man 
of  experience  as  the  false  generosity  with  which 
young  men  set  out  in  the  world.  Here,  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  in  your  power  of 
inducing  the  Duke  easily  to  give  his  consent 
to  that  which  is  most  for  his  own  interests,  for 
yours,  and  for  every  body's,  you  would  let  it 
slip,  remain  miserable  yourself,  and  see  Laura 
made  miserable  too,  from  the  mere  idle  fancy 
of  not  taking  advantage  of  misfortunes  which 
the  Duke  has  brought  upon  himself ;  but  I 
will  consent  to  no  such  idle  folly,  Wilton.  I 
am  determined  to  take  care  of  your  interests, 
if  you  do  not  take  care  of  them  for  yourself, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  I  am 
your  nearest  living  relation.  And  now,  my 
good  youth,  mark  my  words,  and  remember 
that  I  am  one  who  will  keep  them  to  the  letter. 
The  Duke,  I  know,  has  so  &r  committed  him- 
self as  to  be  really  criminal.      How  far  his 
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crime  may  be  aggravated  I  do  not  know.  If 
he  have  brought  bis  own  head  to  the  block  I 
cannot  help  it,  and  then  all  matters  i^ill  be 
clear,  for  Lady  Laura  will  be  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases ;  but  as  bis  pardon  for  the  offences  he 
has  really  committed  must  pass  through  my 
hands,  if  it  should  be  found  that  bis  errors  are 
not  of  a  very  deep  dye,  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
that  he  shall  not  set  bis  foot  beyond  the  doors 
of  the  Tower  tili  Lady  Laura  is  your  bride. 
Say  not  a  word,  for  my  determination  is  taken, 
and  he  shall  find  me  somewhat  firmer  in  my 
purpose  than  he  has  shown  hiniself  towards 
you." 

"  I  suppose  your  Lordship  means/*  replied 
Wilton,  "  tili  he  has  given  bis  consent  to  the 
marriage.  The  Duke  is  too  honourable  a  mau 
to  revoke  it  when  once  it  is  granted." 

"  No,  by  Heaven  !"  answered  Lord  Byer- 
dale:  "she  shall  be  yours,  fully,  irrevocably 
your  wife,  ere  he  sets  bis  foot  forth.  There  are 
such  things,  I  teil  you,  Wilton,  as  quarreis 
about  marriage  Settlements.  I  will  have  none 
of  that.     I  will  be  a  better  friend  to  you  than 

VOL.  III.  N 
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you  would  be  to  yourself.  However,  on  second 
thoughts,  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  Duke.  I 
will  take  it  all  upon  myself,  which  will  spare 
you  pain.  You  shall  see  that  the  proposal  will 
come  from  the  Duke  himself." 

Wilton  smiied ;  and  we  cannot  tliink  that  he 
was  much  to  blame  if  there  was  some  pleasure 
mingled  in  his  feelings  at  the  thought  of  soon 
and  easily  obtaining  her  he  loved,  even  though 
he  experienced  repugnance  to  the  means  which 
the  Earl  proposed  to  employ.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course, 
feeling  very  sure  that  the  result  of  the  Duke*s 
present  Situation  would  be  much  affected,  and 
his  liberaüon  greatly  facilitated,  by  suffering  the 
Earl  to  manage  the  matter  in  his  own  way. 

He  took  the  order,  then,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  Tower,  where,  through  walls,  and 
palisades,  and  courts,  he  was  led  to  that  part  of 
the  building  reserved  for  the  confinement  of 
State  prisoners.  There  was  nothing  very  for- 
midable  or  very  gloomy  in  the  appearance  of 
the  rooms  and  corridors  through  which  he 
passed ;  but  the  sentry  at  the  gates,  the  locked 
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doors,  the  tarning  of  keys,  announced  that  he 
was  in  a  place  from  which  ever-smiling  liberty 
was  excluded ;   and  the  very  first  aspect  of  the 
Duke,  when  bis  young  friend  was  admitted  to 
the    apartments  assigned   to   that  nobleman, 
showed  how  deeply  he  feit  the  loss  of  freedom. 
In  the  few  hours  that  had  passed  since  Wilton 
last  saw  him  he  had  turned  very  pale;  and 
though  still  slightly  lame,  he  was  Walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  hasty  and  irregulär 
Steps.     The  sound  of  the  opening  door  made- 
him  Start  and    turn   round  with    a    loök  of 
nervous  apprehension ;  and  when  he  beheld  the- 
countenance  that  presented  itself,  his  face,  in— 
deed,  lighted  up  with  a  smile,  but  that  smile 
was  so  mingied  with  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly  and  agitation  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
about  to  burst  into  tears. 

**  Thls  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  Wilton  !*^ 
he  exclaimed,  stretching  out  his  band  towards 
^im :  <<  pray  let  us  forget  all  that  took  place 
last  night.  Indeed  your  kindness  in  Coming 
now  must  make  a  very  great  dUFerence  in  my 
feelings  towards  you:  not  only  that,  indeed^ 
N  2 
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but  your  note,  which  reached  me  early  this 
morning,  and  which  had  already  made  such  a 
difference,  that  I  should  certainly  have  sent  for 
you  to  talk  over  all  matters  more  calmly,  if  this 
terrible  misfortune  had  not  happened  to  nie." 

Was  the  Duke  endeavouring  to  deeeive  Wil- 
ton? — No,  indeed)  he  was  not  I  Though  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  had  he  not  been 
very  much  brought  down  by  fear  and  anxiety» 
he  would  not  have  sent  for  Wilton  at  all.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  first  deeeived  himself,  and  at 
that  nioment  he  firmly  believed  that  he  would 
have  done  every  thing  that  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate  towatds  Wilton  and  his  daughter,  even 
had  he  not  been  arrested. 

<^  We  will  not  think  of  any  of  these  things, 
your  Grace,"  replied  Wilton.  "  I  need  not  teil 
you  that  I  was  both  overjoyed  to  see  Lady 
Laura,  and  terribly  grieved  to  hear  the  cause 
of  her  Coming.  As  soon  as  I  had  heard  from 
her  your  Grace's  Situation  and  wishes,  I  sent 
my  servant  to  accompany  her  to  Beaufort 
House." 

^^  Ay/'  Said  the  Duke,  interrupting  him,  *<in 
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the  agitation  of  the  moment,  poor  girl,  I  forgot 
to  send  any  one  with  her:  I  kept  my  man 
here.  But  what  then,  Wilton,  what  then  ?  — 
You  are  always  kind  and  considerate. — What 
did  you  do  then  !" 

**  I  went  immediately  to  Lord  Byerdale," 
replied  Wilton,  ^^  vfho  seemed  just  to  have 
heard  of  your  arrest  From  him  I  obtained  an 
Order  to  see  you ;  and  he  was  kiAd  enough  also 
to  write  to  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury's  secretary 
to  know  upon  what  charge  you  had  been 
arrested/' 

**  Ay,  that  is  the  point !  that  is  the  point !  " 
exclaimed  the  Duke  eagerly.  ^<  When  we  hear 
what  is  the  charge,  we  can  better  judge  what 
danger  there  is ;  in  short,  how  one  is  situated 
altogether." 

"  Why,  I  grieve  to  say,  my  Lord,**  replied 
Wilton,  **  that  the  charge  is  heavy." 

**  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  «  wliat 

is  it,  Wilton,  what  is  it  ?     Do  not  keep  me  in 

suspense,  but  teil  me  quickly.     What  does  the 

villaiq  charge  me  with  ?    He  first  spoke  upon 

N  3 
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tfae  subject  to  me,  and  he  knows  that  I  am  as 
innocent  as  the  child  unbom/' 

**  It  would  seem,  your  Grace,"  replied  Wil- 
ton,  "  that  he  levels  charges  at  many  persons 
most  likely  as  innocent  as  you  are ;  and  that 
he  wishes  to  save  his  own  life  by  endangering 
the  lives  of  other  people.  He  charges  you  with 
neither  more  nor  less  than  high  treason,  for 
having  been  cbgnisant  oF,  if  not  consenting  tOj 
the  plan  for  assassinating  the  King  ** 

"  I  never  consented  to  such  a  thing  ! "  ex- 
claimed  the  Duke,  interrupting  him.  "  I  ab- 
horred  the  very  idea.  I  never  heard  of  it —  I 
—  I  —  I  never  heard  it  disünctly  proposed. 
Some  one,  indeed,  said  it  would  be  better;  but 
there  was  no  distinct  proposal  of  the  kind ;  and 
I  went  away  directly,  saying,  that  I  would  have 
HO  farther  part  in  their  counsels.'' 

Wilton*8  countenance  feil  at  hearing  this  ad- 
mission ;  for  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  fully 
how  terrible  was  the  Situation  in  which  the  Duke 
had  placed  himself.  Tliat  nobleman  then  had,  in 
fact,  heard  and  had  concealed  the  design  against 
the  King's  life.   The  simple  law  of  high  treason. 
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therefore,  held  him  conipletely  within  its  grasp. 
That  law  declared  a  person  concealing  treason 
to  be  as  guihy  as  the  actual  devisf  r  or  per- 
petrator  thereof,  and  doomed  thetn  to  the  same 
penalty.  There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no 
resource,  but  in  the  clemency  of  the  governraent ; 
and  the  words  used  by  Lord  Byerdale  rang  in 
Wilton's  ears,  in  regard  to  the  Woody  appetite 
of  the  times  for  executions.  He  ttirned  very 
pale  then,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment 
or  twO)  while  the  Duke  clasped  his  hands  and 
gazed  in  his  face. 

"  For  Heaven*s  sake,  my  Lord,"  he  said  at 
lengthy  "  withhold  such  admissions  from  any 
body  eise,  for  I  fear  very  much,  a  bad  use  might 
be  made  of  it." 

^^  I  See  that  you  think  that  the  case  goes  ill 
with  me,"  said  the  Duke.  "  But  I  give  you 
my  Word  of  honour,  my  dear  Wilton,  that  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  designs  of  these  men  I 
left  the  place  in  indignation." 

"  It  is  necessary,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
**  that  your  Grace  should  know  how  you  stand; 
and  I  fear  very  much  that  if  this  business  can 
N  4 
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be  proved  at  all,  the  best  view  of  the  case  that 
can  be  taken  will  be,  that  you  have  committed 
misprision  of  treason,  which  may  subject  you 
to  long  imprisonment  and  forfeiture.  If  the 
governmeut  deals  leniently  with  you,  such  may 
be  the  case;  but  if  the  strict  law  be  urged, 
I  fear  that  your  having  gone  to  this  meeting  at 
all,  and  consented  to  designs  against  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  King,  and  afterwards  concealing 
the  plans  for  introducing  foreign  forces,  and  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  must  be 
considered  by  the  peers  as  nothing  short  of 
pararaount  treason  itself.  Let  nie  beseech  you, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  to  be  most  careful  and 
guarded  in  your  speech ;  to  content  yourself  with 
simply  denying  all  treasonable  intentions,  and 
to  leave  me,  and  any  other  friends  whom  you 
may  think  fit  to  employ,  to  endeavour,  by  using 
all  extraordinary  means,  to  save  you  even  from 
the  pain  and  risk  of  trial.  Our  greatest  hope 
and  the  greatest  security  for  you,  is  the  fact-^ 
which  is  so  generally  reported  that  I  fancy  it 
must  be  true  —  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  has 
charged  a  number  of  persons  in  the  highest 
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stations,  and  some  even  uear  to  the  King's 
person  and  counsels.  It  will  be  for  every  one's 
interest,  therefore,  to  cast  discredit  upon  all  bis 
accusations,  and  amongst  tbe  rest,  perbaps,  tbis 
also  may  fall  to  tbe  ground.'' 

"  Could  you  not  see  bim,  Wilton,  could  you 
not  see  bim?''  demanded  tbe  Duke  eagerly. 
*^  Perbaps  be  migbt  be  persuaded  to  mitigate 
bis  cbarge;  to  witbdraw  it;  or  to  add  some 
account  of  tbe  abborrence  I  expressed  at  tbe 
plans  and  purposes  I  beard." 

"  I  see  no  way  by  wbicb  I  could  gain  ad- 
mittance,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton.  "  He  is 
a  close  prisoner  in  Newgate.  I  know  no  one 
wbo  even  is  acquainted  witb  bim ;  and  I  believe 
none  but  bis  wife  and  various  members  of  tbe 
govemment  are  admitted  to  see  bim  alone. 
However,  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,  and  if  I 
can  gain  admission  I  will." 

Tbe  Duke  cast  bimself  in  deep  despondency 
into  a  cbair,  and  mused  for  several  minutes 
witbout  reply,  seeing  evidently  from  Wilton's 
words  and  manner  tbat  be  tbougbt  bis  case  a 
desperate  one.     After  a  moment,  bowever,  a 
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momentary  ray  of  hope  crossed  bis  counteoance 
again. 

"  Cannot  you  see  the  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  ?" 
he  Said«  <*  She  could  surely  gain  you  admission 
to  her  husband.  She  is  a  distant  relation  of 
my  own,  too,  for  my  grandfather  married  Lady 
Carlisle's  aunU  Beseech  her,  Wilton,  to  gain 
you  admittance;  and  try  also  —  try  by  all 
means —  to  make  her  use  her  influence  with  her 
husband  in  my  behalf.  Perhaps  at  her  entreaty 
he  would  modify  the  charge,  or  reiract  a  pari 
of  it.  It  can  do  him  no  good  —  it  oiay  ruin 
me." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton,  *^  and  in  the  mean  time  my  Lord  of  Byer- 
dale  desired  me  to  teil  your  Grace  that  he  would 
Visit  you  to-morrow.  He  comes,  indeed,  merely 
as  a  friend;  but  I  would  beg  your  Grace  to 
remember  that  he  is  also  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
bound  by  bis  office  to  give  intimation  of  every 
thing  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  State." 

"  Oh,  1  wiU  be  careful,  I  will  be  careful !  ** 
replied  the  Duke.  **  But  can  you  think  of 
nothing  eise,  Wilton?   can   we   fall   upon   no 
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means  ?  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  always  taken 
your  advice  !  I  should  not  now  be  here.  Should 
I  ever  escape,  you  will  find  me  a  dififerent 
being,  Wilton.  I  will  not  forget  your  kindness» 
nor  be  ungrateful  for  it ; "  and  he  feil  into  a 
somewhat  sad  and  feeble  commentary  lipon 
bis  own  condaet,  briefly  expressing  regret  for 
what  he  had  done,  partly  alleging  excuses 
for  it,  but  still  evidently  speaking  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  fear;  while  pride^ 
that  weakest  and  most  enfeebling  of  all  evil 
passions,  gave  him  no  support  under  affliction, 
no  strength  and  vigour  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  In  his  heart  Wilton  could  not  respect 
him ;  but  still  he  had  nourished  in  his  bosom 
feelings  of  aiFectionate  regard  towards  him  :  he 
knew  that  Laura's  happiness  was  not  to  be 
separated  from  her  father*s  safety,  and  he 
resolved  once  more  to  exert  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  Service  of  the  Duke. 

For  about  half  an  hour  more  their  convei's«^ 
ation  was  protracted  in  the  same  strain,  and 
then  Wilton  took  his  leave,  telling  the  prisoner 
that  he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  visit 
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bim  OD  the  foUowing  day.  The  Duke  pressed 
him  much  to  do  so ;  but  when  be  beard  tfaat 
every  spare  moment  of  Wilton's  time  was  to  be 
devoted  to  bis  service,  be  readily  agreed  fbr 
tbat  object  to  lose  tbe  consolation  of  seeing 
bim. 

According  to  bis  promise,  Wilton  sped  as  fast 
as  possible  to  Beaufort  House ;  and  tbougb  the 
brief  conversation  whicb  ensued  betweea  bün 
and  Laura  was  mingled  with  much  that  was 
sad,  yet  the  very  fact  of  being  together  —  of 
pouring  out  every  thought  of  the  beart  to  eacb 
other  —  of  Consulting  with  eacb  other  upon  the 
welfare  of  one  wbo  was  now  an  object  of  tbe 
deepest  interest  to  both  — *  was  in  itself  a  bappi* 
ness,  to  Wilton  powerful  and  intense ;  to  Laura, 
sweety  sootbing,  and  supporting.  During  tbe 
short  time  that  Wilton  stayed,  the  conversation 
tumed  entirely  upon  the  Duke.  At  tbat 
moment,  and  with  but  little  cheering  hope  to 
give,  Wilton  could  not  mingle  tbe  subject  of 
bis  own  feelings  with  the  sadder  ones  which 
brought  bim  thitber.  Lore,  indeed,  pervaded 
every  word  he  spoke;  love,  indeed,  gave  its 
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colouring  to  all  bis  feelings  and  to  all  hig 
thoughts;  but  that  very  love  was  of  a  kind 
which  prevented  him  from  making  it  the  sub- 
ject  of  discourse  at  such  an  hour  as  that« 
Nor  was  his  visit  long,  for  it  was  now  dark; 
and  after  one  whole  day  which  he  knew  had 
been  spent  in  anxiety,  care,  and  fatigue,  and 
after  a  night  which  he  likewise  knew  had  gone 
by  in  sorrow  and  anguish,  he  feit  that  Laura 
would  require  repose,  and  hoped,  though  but 
faintly,  that  she  would  obtain  it. 

He  left  her  then  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
took  his  way  homeward,  meditating  over  what 
might  be  done  for  the  Duke,  but  seeing  no 
hope,  no  chance,  but  in  the  exertions  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  or  the  merciful  interposition 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  not  with- 
out  hope  that  the  Earl  would  exert  himself ; 
though  when  he  asked  his  own  mind  the  ques- 
tion,  "  Upon  what  motives,  and  to  what  eflTect, 
will  the  Earl  exert  himself?"  he  was  obliged 
to  pause  in  doubt  —  ay,  and  in  suspicion.  He 
could  not  divest  his  own  heart  of  a  conviction 
that  the  Earl  was  acting  insincerely ;  that  there 
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was  some  object  in  view  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  divine;  some  purpose  more  than 
inere  kindness  to  a  relation  wbom  he  had  never 
known  or  acknowledged  for  so  many  years  of 
their  mutual  life. 
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CHAP.    X. 

It  was  the  uinth  hour  of  the  evening  on  tbe 
foUowing  day  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  Newgate,  and  a  lady  got  out  and 
entered  the  prison.  It  was  by  this  time  dark, 
for  the  year  was  already  beginning  to  show  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  days ;  and 
there  were  few  people  just  at  that  moinent  in 
the  streets  to  remark  that  she  left  a  male  com- 
panion  behind  her  in  the  vehicie,  who,  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  ehest  and  his  eyes  bent 
thoughtfully  upon  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
remained  buried  in  deep  and  seemingly  gloomy 
meditation. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  the 
lady  returned,  and  said,  *^  You  may  come ;  but 
the  governor  says  your  visit  must  not  be  long, 
and  on  no  account  must  be  mentioned."  * 

*  It  U  an  undoubted  historical  fiiet,  that  more  persons 
Tisited  and  convened  long  with  Fenvick  in  prison  than  the 
Court  was  at  all  aware  of. 
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Wilton  instautly  stepped  out  of  the  carriage 
as  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  spoke,  and  foUowed  her 
into  the  prison.  A  turnkey  was  in  waiting  with 
a  light,  and  led  them  round  the  outer  court  and 
through  one  or  two  dark  and  narrow  passages 
to  the  cell  in  which  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  con* 
fined.  There  was  another  turnkey  waiting 
without ;  and  Wilton,  beingadmitted,  found  the 
wretched  man  whose  crimes  had  brought  him 
thither,  and  whose  cowardly  treachery  was  even 
then  preparing  to  make  his  end  disgraceful, 
sitting  pale,  haggard,  and  worn,  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  and  his  anxious  eye  fixed  upon  that  door 
from  which  he  was  never  more  to  go  forth  but 
to  trial,  to  shame,  and  to  death. 

Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  his  unfortunate  wife, 
whose  eager  and  strenuous  exertions  in  her 
husband's  behalf  were  sufficient  to  atone  ia 
some  degree  for  the  error  of  countenancing 
those  calumnies  by  which  he  hoped  to  escape 
his  well-deserved  fate,  accompanied  or  rather 
foUowed  Wilton  into  the  cell ;  and  as  she  did 
so,  remarking  the  haggärd  glance  with  which 
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Sh*  John  regarded  the  visiter,  she  held  up 
her  finger  with  a  meaning  look,  as  if  to  entreat 
him  to  assume  more  calmness  at  least  in  his 
demeanour. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  made  an  effort  to  do  so ; 
and,  with  one  of  those  painful  smiles  wherewith 
wretchedness  often  attempts  to  cover  its  own 
misery,  he  said,  **  Good  evening,  Mr.  Brown. 
This  is  a  poor  place  for  me  to  receive  you  in. 
I  could  have  done  better,  if  you  had  honoured 
me  by  a  visit  in  Northumberland." 

"  I  grieve  much,  Sir  John,  to  see  you  in  it," 
replied  Wilton,  ^^and  trast  that  you  may  be 
enabied  to  free  yourself  speedily." 

A  look  of  anguish  came  over  Sir  John 
Fenwick's  countenance ;  but  Wilton  went  on, 
saying,  *^  Wben  last  we  met,  Sir  John,  it  was 
not,  perbaps,  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  I  cer- 
tainly  thought  that  you  treated  me  ill ;  but  let 
all  that  be  forgotten  in  the  present  circum- 
stances." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
with  a  cynical  look,  "  that  we  are  both  to  forget 
it,  or  that  I  am  to  forget  the  whole  business, 
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and  you  to  recollect  it  at  my  trial  for  the  benefit 
of  my  accusers  ?  " 

"  I  meant  for  us  both  of  course  to  forget  it,** 
replied  Wilton;  "or  rather,  I  should  say,  I 
meant  merely  that  we  should  forget  all  feelings 
of  enmity ;  for  to  see  you  here  deprives  me  of  all 
such  sensations  towards  you/' 

**Ay,  sir,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  eagerly. 
"  But  let  US  keep  to  the  other  point,  if  you 
please.  Do  you  intend  to  forget  our  former 
meeting,  or  to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  it?  " 

Wilton  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  a  sudden  idea  Struck  him  that  that 
very  interview  to  which  Fenwick  alluded  might, 
perhaps,  prove  the  means  of  making  him  modify 
his  Charge  against  the  Duke. 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  promise  you, 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  not  to  give  evidence  against 
you  if  I  am  called  upon,  for  you  know  that  I 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  my  evidence  could  do  you  the  slightest 
härm  in  regard  to  your  trial  for  treason,  as  I 
heard  you  utter  no  treasonable  sentiments,  and 
saw  you  perform  no  treasonable  act." 
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"  True,  true ! "  cried  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
gladly.     "  True,  you  can  have  nothing  to  say.'* 

*^  So  shall  I  teil  any  one  who  asks  me,"  said 
Wilton.  "  I  can  give  no  pertinent  evidence 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  can  easily  keep  out  of 
court  —  unless,  indeed,"  he  added,  with  par- 
ticular  emphasis,  *'  the  charges  which  you  have 
hrought  against  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  should 
compel  me  to  come  forward  as  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses,  especially  as  his  trial  is  likely  to  take 
place  before  your  own." 

"  But  how  can  that  affect  me  ?  "  demanded 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  looking  sharply  in  his  face. 
"  How  can  the  Duke's  trial  have  any  effect  upon 
jnine  ?  " 

**  Merely  by  bringing  forward  my  evidence," 
replied  Wilton. 

**But  how,  why,  wherefore?"  said  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  eagerly.  "  You  have  yourself  admitted 
that  you  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  at  all 
.treasonable—- you  cannot  dally  with  a  man 
whose  life  is  in  jeopardy.  What  evidence  can 
you  give  with  regard  to  the  Duke  that  can 
at  all  affect  me?" 

o  2 
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"Only  in  this  way,"  answered  Wilton. 
•*The  Duke  must  be  tried  upon  your  accu^ 
sation«  He  will  call  me  to  prove  that  you  and 
he  were  at  enmity  together»  and  tbat  therefore 
your  Charge  is  likely  to  be  a  calumny.  He  will 
also  call  me  to  prove  that  it  was  both  tny 
opinion  and  bis,  expressed  to  each  other  at  the 
very  time,  that  you  carried  off  bis  daiigbter  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  bim  into  a  plot  against 
the  State,  or  at  all  events  to  prevent  bis  reveal- 
ing  what  be  knew  of  your  proceedings  from 
the  fear  of  some  injury  bappening  to  bis  cbild* 
I  shall  then  have  to  prove  that  I  found  her 
absolutely  in  your  power;  tbat  you  refused  to 
give  her  up  at  my  request ;  that  you  were  at 
tbat  time  in  Company  with  and  acting  in  concert 
with  various  persons,  five  or  six  of  whom  have 
since  been  executed ;  that  from  amongst  you  a 
shot  was  fired  at  me,  showing  that  the  Duke's 
apprehensions  regarding  bis  daughter  were 
well  founded ;  and  I  shall  also  have  to  declare, 
tbat  before  the  Duke  could  have  any  assurance 
of  bis  daughter^s  safety,  the  conspiracy  was  itself 
discovered,  so  that  be  had  no  time  or  oppor* 
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tunity  to  reveal  the  plot,  unless  at  a  period  when 
his  so  doing  might  have  endangered,  perhaps, 
the  life  of  Lady  Laura.  All  this,  my  good  sir, 
I  shall  have  to  prove,  if  the  Duke's  trial  is  forced 
on.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  must  be  shown 
upon  that  trial  that  yoa  and  the  Duke  were  at 
bitter  enmity,  and  that  therefore  your  charge  is 
likely  to  be  malicious ;  that  you  carried  oiF  his 
daughter  as  a  sort  of  hostage ;  and  that  he  was 
under  reasonable  apprehensions  on  her  account 
in  case  he  should  teil  what  he  knew  of  the 
conspiracy ;  that  I  found  you  associating  inti- 
mately  with  all  the  condemned  traitors  the  very 
day  before  the  arrest  of  some  of  them,  and  that 
the  Duke  did  not  recover  his  daughter  by  my 
means,  tili  the  plot  itself  was  discovered.  Now 
you  will  judge,  Sir  John,  how  this  may  aiFect 
your  own  trial«  I  warn  you  of  the  matter, 
because  I  have  a  promise,  a  positive  promise, 
that  I  shall  not  be  brought  forward  to  give 
evidence  in  this  business  without  my  own  con* 
sent;  but  once  having  proferred  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Duke,  I  cannot  refuse  it,  should 
o  3 
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any  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  be  wanting 
against  you  which  I  can  supply." 

Sir  John  Fenwick  had  listened  to  every  word 
that  Wilton  said  in  bitter  silence ;  and  vfhen  he 
had  done,  he  gnashed  bis  teeth  one  against  the 
other,  saying,  with  a  look  of  hatred,  **You 
should  have  been  a  lawyer,  young  sir,  yon 
should  have  been  a  lawyer.  You  have  missed 
your  vocation." 

"  Lawyers,  Sir  John  Fenwick,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  are  often  even  against  their  will  obliged 
to  Support  falsehood ;  but  I  merely  teil  you  the 
truth.  You  have  brought  a  charge  against  the 
Duke,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  of  which  he 
18  virtually  innocent,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses— " 

<*Who  told  you  I  had  brought  a  charge 
against  him  at  all  ?  "  demanded  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick. "  Who  told  you  what  that  charge  was? 
It  must  be  all  guess-work  upon  your  part, 
Depend  upon  it,  if  I  have  brought  a  charge  at 
all,  it  is  one  that  I  can  prove," 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken,"  replied  Wilton, 
*^  and  I  hope  I  am,  Sir  John.     I  hope  that  you 
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have  brought  no  charge»  and  that  if  you  have, 
it  18  not  of  the  nature  that  I  supposed ;  for  as  I 
have  shown  you,  it  would  be  niost  unwise  and 
imprudent  of  you  so  to  do.  You  would  not 
injure  the  Duke  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  you  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  insure  your  own  condemnation,  while 
you  were  uselessly  attempting  to  do  evil  to  an- 
other.  At  all  events,  Sir  John,  you  must  not 
take  it  ill  of  me  that  I  potnt  this  out  to  you, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  warning  I  have  given, 
it  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  you." 

^'How  should  I  take  it?"  deroanded  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  still  frowning  upon  him  from 
under  his  bent  brows.  "  What  I  have  said  I 
have  Said,  and  I  shall  not  go  back  from  it. 
There  may  be  other  witnesses,  too,  against  the 
Duke,  that  you  know  not  of.  What  think  you 
of  Smith  ?     What  think  you  of  Cook?" 

"  I  know  not,  really,"  replied  Wilton.  "  In 
fact,  I  know  nothing  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  the  Duke  is  virtually  innocent  of  the  crime 
with  which  you  would  charge  him.  You  made 
him  listen  to  designs  which  he  abhorred ;  and 
o  4 
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because  he  did  not  betray  you,  you  charge 
hira  with  participating  in  them.  As  for  the 
witnesses  Cook  and  Smith,  I  have  heard  fh>in 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  any  thing  to  say  against  the 
Duke.'* 

Sir  John  Fenwick  had  listened  with  a  bitter 
smile  to  what  Wilton  said;  bat  he  replied  al- 
most  fiercely,  "  You  know  nothing  of  what  yoa 
are  talking.  Are  you  blind  enough  or  fbolish 
enough  to  fancy  that  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  is  a 
friendof  the  Duke?" 

**I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  Wilton, 
calmly.  **  I  suppose  he  is  neither  very  much 
his  friend  nor  his  enemy." 
-  **  And  there,  too,  you  are  mistaken,'*  answered 
Sir  John  Fenwick :  •*  for  an  envoy,  you  know 
marvellous  little  of  the  sender's  Situation." 

**  I  only  know,"  replied  Wilton,  **  thus  much, 
which  you  yourself  cannot  deny,  that  to  accuse 
the  Duke,  so  as  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  this 
unfortunate  affair  will  be  to  produce  your  cer- 
tain  condemnation ;  to  cut  you  off  from  all  chance 
of  hope.'* 
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Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  hitherto  stood  silent 
a'step  or  two  behind  Wilton ;  but  now  advancing 
a  little,  she  said,  ^^  Indeed,  Sir  Jobn,  you  had 
better  think  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
Mr.  Brown  says  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  so  lo  State  or  modify  your  charge 
against  the  Duke  as  not  to  hazard  bis  life." 

•*  Nonsense,  Lady  Mary ! "  exciaimed  Fenwick ; 
'^  neither  you  nor  he  know  any  thing  of  what 
my  charges  are,  or  in  what  my  hopes  consist. 
My  Charge  against  the  Duke  shall  stand  as  I 
have  given  it ;  and  you  may  teil  bim,  that  it 
is  not  on  my  evidence  alone  he  will  be  con« 
demned;  so  that  yours,  young  man,  will  not  tend 
much  to  save  bim." 

Wilton  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the 
matter  any  farther  at  that  moment,  though,  not- 
withstanding  the  perverse  determination  shown 
by  the  prisoner,  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
their  conversation  might  ultimately  produce 
some  effect  upon  bis  mind. 

«  Well,  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  1  will  keep  you 
no  longer  from  conversation  with  your  lady.  I 
grieve  for  you  on  every  account.     I  grieve  to 
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See  you  here,  I  grieve  for  the  Situation  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself,  and  I  still  more  grieve 
to  see  you  struggling  to  deliver  yourself  from 
that  Situation  by  means  which  may  praduce  the 
destruction  of  others,  and  will  certainly  produce 
your  own/* 

"  I  neither  want  your  grief,  nor  care  for  it, 
sir/*  replied  the  prisoner.  "  Good  night,  good 
night." 

Wilton  then  turned  and  left  him ;  but  Lady 
Mary  Fenwick  accompanied  the  young  gentle- 
man  into  the  passage»  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
"  The  Earl  of  Byerdale  has  seen  him  twice. 
You  will  do  well  to  be  upon  your  guard  there." 

"  Thank  you  lady,  thank  you,"  replied  Wil- 
ton. ^<I  am  upon  my  guard,  and  am  most 
grateful  for  what  you  have  done." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her ;  and  as  it  was  too  late, 
at  that.hour,  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
he  turned  towards  bis  own  horae ;  but  ere  he 
reached  it,  he  bethought  him  of  seekingsome  far» 
ther  information  from  the  public  reports  of  the 
day,  which  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  their 
highest  perfection,  in  the  several  difFerent  re^ 
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aorts  of  wits  and  politicians  which  have  become 
fiuniliar  to  our  minds  in  the  writings  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  WilFs  and  the  Chocolate-house, 
and  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  supplied  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  places  of  the  Times,  the 
Herald,  the  Globe,  or  the  Courier ;  and  though 
the  Postman  and  several  other  papers  gave  a 
scanty  share  of  information,  yet  the  inner  room 
of  the  St  James's  Coifee-house  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  representing  the  leading  articie  to 
the  newspaper  of  the  day, 

To  one  or  two  of  these  houses,  then,  Wilton 
repaired,  and  found  the  whole  town  still  busy 
with  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  with 
the  names  of  persons  he  was  said  to  have 
accused.  If  th^  ruraours  were  to  be  be- 
lieved,  he  had  brought  charges  of  one  kind 
or  another  against  half  the  high  nobility  and 
statesmen  of  the  land.  The  King's  servants 
and  most  familiär  friends,  many  who  were  still 
actually  employed  by  him,  and  many  who  had 
aided  to  seat  him  on  the  throne,  were  all  said 
to  be  accused  of  treasonable  Communications 
with  the  court  of  St,  Germain ;  and  Wilton  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  if  there  were^ 
indeed,  any  safety  in  numbers»  the  Duke  had 
that  security  at  least 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  on  this  point» 
he  returned  to  his  own  house,  to  meditate  lipon 
the  best  defence  which  could  be  set  up  for  the 
noble  prisoner.  None,  however,  suggested 
itself  better  than  that  which  he  had  sketebed 
out  in  his  conversation  with  Sir  John  Fen* 
wick ;  and  without  loss  of  time  he  put  it  down 
in  writing,  in  order  to  take  the  Duke's  opi-* 
nion  upon  it.  There  was  one  flaw,  indeed» 
in  the  chain  which  he  could  not  but  see, 
and  which  he  feared  might  be  used  by  an 
enemy  to  the  Duke*s  disadvantage.  He  could 
prove,  that  after  Lady  Laura  had  been  carried 
away  the  Duke  had  no  opportunity  whatever 
of  disclosing  the  plot  until  it  was  already  dis- 
covered;  but  unfortunately,  between  the  time 
of  the  meeting  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  the 
period  at  which  the  conspirators  so  daringly  bore 
oiF  the  lady  from  the  terrace  there  had  been  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  during  which  her  father 
might  have  roade  any  communication  to  the 
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govemment  that  he  liked«  There  was  a  hope, 
howeveri  that  this  might  pass  unremarked;  and 
at  all  events  what  he  proposed  was  the  only 
defence  that  could  be  set  up. 

On  die  foUowing  moming,  when  he  saw  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  he  inquired  if  he  had  seen 
the  Duke;  but  found  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  business  being  the  excuse  for  having  failed 
in  bis  promise.  Wilton,  however,  proceeded 
to  the  Tower  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  and 
found  Laura  now  sharing  the  apartments  as« 
signed  to  her  father,  and  striving  to  support 
and  comfort  him,  but  apparently  in  vain.  The 
Duke*s  mind  was  still  in  a  terrible  State  of  de- 
pression;  and  the  wantof  all  certain  intelligence, 
the  failure  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's  promise, 
and  the  absence  of  Wilton,  had  caused  his 
anxiety  apparently  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  since  the  first  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

We  must  not  pause  upon  tlie  various  in- 
terviews  which  succeeded,  and  were  painful 
enough.  Wilton  had  little  to  teil  that  could 
give  the  Duke  any  comfort.     The  determined 
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adherence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  bis  charge, 
the  sort  of  indifference  which  the  Earl  of  By- 
erdale  displayed  in  regard  to  the  prisoner's 
Situation,  neglecting  to  see  him,  though  re- 
peatedly  promising  to  do  so,  all  served  to 
depress  his  spirits  day  by  day,  and  to  render 
him  altogetlier  insensible  to  the  voice  of  com- 
forL  Towards  Wilton  himself  the  Earl  re- 
sumed  a  portion  of  his  reserve  and  gravity; 
and  though  he  still  calied  hini,  ^*  My  dear 
Wilton,"  and  "  My  dear  boy,"  when  he  ad- 
dressed  him,  he  spoke  to  him  very  little  upon 
any  subject,except  mere  matters  of  busine8s,and 
checked  every  approach  to  the  topic  on  which 
Wilton  would  most  willingly  have  entered. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the 
Duke's  imprisonment,  however,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  agaiu  appeared  in  town ;  but  the  Earl 
employed  Wilton  constantly,  during  the  whole 
of  that  day;  so  rauch  so,  indeed,  that  his  seere- 
tary  could  not  help  believing,  tliat  there  was 
efibrt  apparent  in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
holding  any  private  communication  with  his 
firiend.    At  length,  howeyer,  he  sufiered  him  to 
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return  home,  but  not  tili  nearly  ten  at  night,  by 
which  time  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  left  the  house 
to  go  to  some  great  entertainment 

Scarcely  had  Wilton  passed  the  door,  when  he 
found  some  one  take  hold  of  bis  arm,  and  to  bis 
surprise  found  the  young  nobleman  by  bis  side. 

**  I  bave  been  watching  for  you  eagerly, 
Wilton,"  he  said,  "  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  tbe 
game  is  going  against  you,  and  I  see  the  faces  of 
tbe  Cards." 

"  I  am  very  anxious,  indeed,  about  tbe  Duke, 
if  such  be  your  meaning,  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wüton. 

"  And  I  am  so  also,"  answered  Lord  Sher- 
brooke« '^  What  my  father  intends,  I  do  not 
Well  see ;  but  I  should  think,  that  to  make  the 
poor  man  lose  bis  head  on  Tower  Hill  would 
be  somewhat  too  severe  a  punishment,  too  bitter 
a  revenge  for  Lady  Laura  refusing  to  wed  so 
worshipful  a  person  as  I  am." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,"  replied  Wilton,  "  that 
tbere  is  no  chance  of  such  a  consummation." 

"  On  my  word  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke.     "  My  father  when  he  is  hungry 
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for  any  thing  has  a  great  appetite:  I  don*t  think 
the  Duke*s  head  would  much  more  than  dine 
him.  However,  take  my  advice;  depend  not 
upon  him  in  the  least;  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  at  once,  if  he  be  in  town,  and  if 
not,  to  Veraon.  Try  to  interest  them  in  favour 
of  the  Duke ;  see  what  you  can  allege  in  bis 
favour.  The  King  has  just  returned  from 
Holland,  you  know,  and  any  application  roade 
to  him  now  may  perhaps  be  received  gra« 
ciously.  Have  you  any  thing  that  you  can  State 
in  the  Duke's  favour  ?  '* 

Wilton  recapitulated  all  that  could  be  said 
to  palliate  the  error  which  Laura's  &ther  had 
committed,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  answered  ea- 
gerly,  <'  That  is  enough,  surely  that  is  enough. 
At  least,"  he  added,  ^^  it  ought  to  be  enough, 
and  would  be  enough,  if  there  were  no  under- 
influence  going  on.  At  all  events,  Wilton,  I 
would  go  decidedly  to  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury, 
or  to  Vernon,  for  I  believe  the  Duke  is  absent. 
Repi-esent  all  these  facts,  and  induce  him  to  lay 
them  before  the  King.  This  is  the  best  and  most 
straightforward  course,  andjyou  will  speedily 
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leam  more  upon  the  subject.    Bat  there  is  an- 
other  thiog  which  I  have  to  teil  you  —  though 
I  put  no  great  reliance  upon  the  result  being 
as  effectual  as  we  could  wish  —  I  was  speaking 
a  few  nigfats  ago  with  our  friend  the  Colonel, 
upon  the  Situation  of  the  Duke,  and  upon  your 
anxiety  regarding  him,   all  of  which  I   have 
heard  from  my  good  rascally  valet,  who  —  con- 
sidering  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
that  ever  was  unhung  —  is  a  very  honest  fellow 
in  his  way,  and  finds  out  every  thing  for  me, 
Heaven  knows  how,  and  lets  me  know  it  truly. 
The  Colonel  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
any  thing  being  done  to  the  Duke,  saying,  ^  No, 
no,  he  is  safe  enough.'     But  after  a  while  he 
added,  *  If  Wilton  have  any  difficulty  about  the 
business,  he  had  better  speak  to  me:'  and  then 
he  feil  into  one  of  his  long  suUen  fits  of  thought ; 
after  which  he  said,    *  Teil   him  to  ride  out 
hitherward  on  Saturday  night  next,  just  as  it 
is  turning  dark  —  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
him  about  it.' " 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Wilton;  "  for  there 
is  something  about  that  man  that  interests,  nay, 

VOL.  III.  P 
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attaches  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  know  and  all  I 
guess  conceming  his  desperate  habits.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  had  a  high  education,  and 
possesses  a  noble  heart;  in  &ct,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  better  things  than  the  criminal  and 
disgraceful  course  he  has  pursued." 

"  Hush,  hush!"  cried  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
laughing ;  **  speak  more  respectfully  of  the 
worthy  Colonel,  I  beg.  You  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  a  near  relation  of  mine.*' 

Wilton  Started,  and  tumed  round  as  if  he 
would  have  gazed  in  his  companion's  face,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  him  from 
well  seeing  what  was  passing  there*  As  he  re« 
called,  however,  his  first  interview  with  Green, 
his  look,  his  manner,  and  the  jesting  tone  in 
which  he  sometimes  spoke,  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  there  was  something  in  the 
whole  resembling  Lord  Sherbrooke  not  a  little, 
although  Green  was  a  much  taller  and  more 
powerful  man. 

<<  This  is  Strange  enough,  Sherbrooke,"  he 
replied,  *^if  you  are  not  joking;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  you  are  not,  for  there  is  a  certain  like- 
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ness  between  you  and  him,  though  more  in  the 
manner  than  in  the  person." 

"  It  is  quite  true/'  replied  Lord  Sberbrooke ; 
*'  he  is  a  near  relation.  But,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  Duke,  I  see  not  how  he  can  help  you, 
though  he  certainly  does  very  wonderful  things 
sometimes,  which  nobody  expects  or  can  account 
for.  I  would  hear  all  he  has  to  say  then  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  Wilton,  I  would  not  neglect 
the  other  business  with  Vernon,  for  you  see  the 
Colonel  names  Saturday.  This  is  Monday, 
and  before  that  time  the  Duke's  head  may  be 
upon  a  pole  for  aught  we  know.  They  make 
short  work  with  trials  and  executions  in  these 
days." 

"  I  will  not  fall,"  answered  Wilton,  "  I  will 
not  fail.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  too  much,  and  very  possible  to 
do  too  little.  I  trust  your  father  will  not  de* 
tain  me  the  whole  day  to-morrow." 

"Oh  no!"   replied  Lord  Sberbrooke:    "I 

am  going  to  remove  the  cause,  Wilton.      As 

soon  as  ever  I  arrived  last  night,  I  perceived 

that  the  Earl  was  delicately  working  at  some 
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grand  scheine  regarding  ibe  Duke^  and  I  veiy 
soon  perceived,  too,  that  he  was  determined 
you  and  I  should  not  have  an  opportun! ty  of 
talking  the  matter  over  for  fear  we  should  spoil 
proceedings.  I  was  bbliged  to  watch  my  op* 
portunity  to-night  with  great  nicety,  but'to- 
morrow  I  go  back,  that  is  to  say,  if  my  sweet 
Caroline  is  ready  to  go  with  me,  for  I  am  the 
most  obedient  and  loving  of  husbands,  as  all 
reformed  rakes  are,  you  know,  Wilton.'* 
.  '*  But  is  the  lady  in  town,  and  at  your 
fiither's  ?"  demanded  Wilton  with  surprise. 

"  She  is  in  town,  dearly  beloved,"  replied 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  "but  certainly  not  at  my 
father's;  and  now,  Wilton»  ask  me  no  more 
upon  the  subject,  for,  between  you  and  me,  I 
know  little  or  nothing  more  myself.  I  know 
not  what  brings  her  into  London;  who  she 
comes  to  see  here,  or  who  the  note  was  from 
that  called  her  so  suddenly  up  to  this  great  den 
of  iniquity.  It  is  a  very  horrible  thing,  Wilton, 
a  very  horrible  thing,  indeed/*  he  continued,  in 
the  same  jesting  tone,  "  that  any  woman  should 
have  secrets  from  her  husband.     I  have  beard 
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many  matrons  say  so,  and  I  believe  them  from 
iny  whole  heart;  but  I've  heard  the  same 
inatrons  say  that  there  should  be  perfect  reci- 
procity,  which,  perhaps,  might  mean  that  the 
wife  and  the  husband  were  to  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other,  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  my 
case^  would  never  do,  so  I  am  fain  to  let  her 
have  this  secret  of  her  own,  especially  as  ehe 
promises  to  teil  me  what  it  is  in  a  few  days. 
Reciprocity  is  a  fine  thing,  Wilton ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  number  of  difFerent  sorts  of 
reciprocity  there  are  in  this  world.  Look 
there.  Do  you  know  there  is  something  that 
puzzles  me  about  that  house." 

"  Why,  that  is  Lord  Sunbury's,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  but  there  are  lights  up  in  the 
drawing-room  apparenlly.'* 

«  Ay,  that's  one  part  of  the  story  that 
puzzles  me,"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke.  *^  I  think 
the  old  housekeeper  must  be  giving  a  drum. 
My  valet  teils  me  that  on  Saturday  morning 
last  there  was  a  hackney-coach  stopped  at  that 
house,  and  two  men  went  into  it :  one  seemed  a 
gentleman  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  the  other 
p  3 
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looked  like  a  valet,  and  stayed  to  get  a  number 
of  packages  out  of  the  coach.  Now  I  cannot 
suspect  that  same  old  housekeeper,  who,  as  far 
as  I  recoUect,  is  much  like  one  of  the  daugh» 
ters  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  of  carrying  on  an 
amorous  correspondcnce  with  any  gentleman ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  stränge  that  she  should  have 
lent  the  use  of  her  master's  house  either  for 
love  or  mouey.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
Earl  himself  had  come  to  London  before  bis 
baggage." 

« I  should  think  not,"  replied  WUton,  « I 
should  certainly  think  not.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  not  long  ago  dated  from  Paris,  and 
I  think  he  certainly  would  have  written  to  in- 
form me  if  he  had  been  Coming." 

^*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  by  any  means, 
Wilton,"  replied  bis  friend.  ^*  I  can  teil  you, 
that  two  or  three  things  have  happened  to  bis 
good  Lordship  lately,  which,  with  all  bis  kind* 
ness  and  benevolence,  niight  make  him  wish 
to  See  two  or  three  odier  people  before  he  saw 
you.  There  is  a  report  even  now  busy  about 
town  that  he  is  corresponding  from  Paris  pri- 
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vately  and  directly  with  tlie  King,  and  that  bis 
arrival  in  England  will  be  followed  by  a  change 
of  ministry,  if  he  will  consent  to  take  office 
again,  which  seems  to  be  very  doubtful." 

These  tidings  interested  Wilton  not  a  little; 
and  perhaps  he  feit  a  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  Lord  Sherbrooke's  suspicion  was  or 
was  not  correct.  His  mind,  however,  was  too 
high  and  delicate  to  admit  of  his  taking  any 
Steps  for  that  purpose,  and  after  some  more 
convei-sation  on  the  same  siibject,  he  and  his 
friend  parted. 

On  the  following  morning  Wilton  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Duke  of  Shrewbury's 
office,  and  found  Mr.  Vernon  disengaged.  To 
him  he  communicated  all  that  he  had  to  say  in 
defeuce  of  the  Duke,  and  found  Vernon  mild 
in  his  manners  and  expressions,  but  naturally 
cautious  in  eilher  promising  any  thing  or  in 
giving  any  information.  He  heard  all  that 
Wilton  had  to  say,  however,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  lay  the  statemcnt  he  made  be« 
fore  the  King  on  the  ensuing  morning,  adding, 
that  if  he  would  call  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
P  4 
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the  next  day  he  would  teil  him  the  result.  He 
smiled  when  Wilton  requested  him  to  keep  his 
yisit  and  its  objeet  secret,  and  nodded  his  head, 
merely  replying,  "  I  understand." 

On  the  following  day  Wilton  did  not  fail  to 
Visit  him  again,  and  waited  for  nearly  an  hour 
tili  he  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

*^  I  am  sorry,"  said  Vernon,  when  he  did 
admit  him,  "  that  I  cannot  give  you  greater 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Brown ;  but  the  King*s  reply 
upon  my  application  was,  that  he  had  already 
spoken  with  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  on  the  sub- 
ject.  However,  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  you 
to  know  that  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  takes  an 
interest  in  the  Situation  of  the  Duke,  and  has 
himself  written  to  the  King  upon  the  subject" 
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CHAP.  XL 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  day 
was  dull  and  oppressive.  Though  the  apart- 
ments  assigned  to  the  Duke  were  high  up,  and 
in  themselves  any  thing  but  gloomy,  yet  no 
cheering  ray  of  sunshine  had  visited  thero,  and 
tfae  air,  which  was  extremely  warm,  seemed 
loaded  with  vapour.  The  spirits  of  the  pri- 
soner  were  depressed  in  proportion,  and  since 
the  first  hour  of  his  imprisonment  he  had 
never,  perhaps,  feit  so  much  as  at  that  mo- 
ment,  all  the  leaden  weight  of  dull  captivity, 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty,  and  the  delay  of 
hope,  which,  ever  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
king  down  to  the  present  day,  has  made  the 
heart  sick  and  the  soul  weary.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  daughter,  with  the  tenderest,  the  kind- 
est,  the  most  assiduous  care,  strove  to  raise  his 
ezpectations  or  support  his  resolution ;  it  was  in 
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vain  that  she  strove  to  wean  bis  thoughts  away 
from  bis  own  painrul  situatioa  by  music,  or  bjr 
readingy  or  by  conversation*  Grief,  like  tbe 
dull  arider,  stops  its  ear  that  it  may  not  hear 
tbe  song  of  tbe  cbarmer ;  and  wbile  sbe  sang 
to  bim  or  played  to  bim  upon  tbe  lute,  at  tbat 
time  an  Instrument  still  extremely  common  iu 
England,  or  read  to  bim  from  tbe  books  wbich 
sbe  tbougbt  best  calculated  to  attract  bis  atten« 
tion,  sbe  could  see  by  tlie  vacant  eye  tbat  some- 
times  filled  witb  tears,  and  tbe  ups  tbat^om 
time  to  time  murmured  a  word  or  two  of  im* 
patience  and  complaint,  tbat  bis  tbougbts  were 
all  still  bent  eitber  upon  tbe  sad  subject  of  bis 
captivity,  or  upon  tbe  apprebension  of  wbat  tbe 
future  migbt  bring. 

At  tbe  bour  of  noon,  tben,  tbe  servant  wbom 
tbe  Duke  bad  cbosen  to  wait  upon  bim,  and 
nv'bo  was  freely  admitted  to  tbe  prison,  as  well 
as  a  maid  to  attend  upon  tbe  Lady  Laura,  en« 
tered  tbe  apartment  in  wbicb  tbe  Duke  sat,  and 
announced  tbat  tbe  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  in  tbe 
antecbamber.  The  Duke  started  up  with  an 
expression  of  joy,  ordering  bim  to  be  admitted 
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instantly ;  and  tlie  Earl  entered,  assuming  even 
an  unusual  parade  of  dignity  in  bis  Step»  and 
contriving  to  make  bis  countenanee  look  more 
tban  commonly  severe  and  sneering»  even 
tbough  tbere  was  a  marked  smile  upon  it,  as  if 
be  would  imply  that  no  sligbt  pleasure  attended 
bis  Visit  to  tbe  Duke. 

"  My  dear  Lord,"  be  said,  "  I  really  bave  to 
apologise  for  not  baving  waited  upon  you  before, 
but  il  bas  been  quite  impossible.  Since  tbe 
King's  return  I  bave  been  called  upon  daily  to 
attend  bis  Majesty,  besides  baving  all  tbe  usual 
routine  of  my  office  to  go  tbrough,  otberwise  I 
can  assure  your  Grace  tbat  I  sbould  bave  been 
witb  you  long  ago,  as  botb  duty  and  inclination 
would  bave  prompted  me  to  wait  upon  you.  I 
am  bappy  to  see  you  so  comfortably  lodged 
bere.  I  was  afraid  tbat,  considering  tbe  cir- 
cumstances,  tbey  migbt  bave  judged  it  rigbt 
to  debar  you  of  some  indulgences;  but  my 
lord  tbe  govemor  is  a  good-bearted,  kindly 
man.  —  Lady  Laura,  bow  are  you  ?  I  bope  you 
are  quite  well.  I  grieve,  indeed,  to  see  you 
and  your  fatber  in  tbis  place ;  but  alas  !  I  bad 
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no  power  to  prevent  it,  and  indeed,  I  fear,  I 
have  very  little  power  to  serve  you  now." 

**  From  your  Lordship's  words,"  said  4he 
Duke,  after  having  habitually  performed  tbe 
civilities  of  the  apartment — "  From  your  Lord- 
ship's words,  I  fear  that  you  take  a  bacl  view  of 
the  case,  and  do  not  anticipate  my  speedy  de- 
liverance." 

**  Oh,  you  know,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  that 
the  trial  must  take  place  before  we  can  at  all 
judge  what  the  King's  merey  may  incline  him 
to  do;  but  I  fear,  my  Lord,  I  fear  that  a  strong 
prejudice  prevails  against  your  Grace.  The 
King,  as  well  may  be,  is  terribly  indignant  at 
all  persons  concerned  with  this  plot«'' 

"  He  may  well  be,  indeed,"  said  the  Duke ; 
'*  for  nothing  ever  made  me  more  indignant 
than  when  I  first  heard  of  the  purposed  assas- 
sination  and  invasion  myself.  With  that  I 
had  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  I  should  have 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Indignation  on  other 
points  would  have  subsided  by  this  time,  and 
that  clemency  would  have  resumed  her  sway 
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towards  those  who  may  have  acted  imprudently 
but  not  criminally." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  I  fear,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  Earl ;  ^^  six  months,  or  a  year  longer,  in- 
deed,  would  have  made  all  the  difTerence.  If 
your  Grace  had  but  taken  the  advice  and  warn- 
ing  given  you  by  my  wise  and  virtuous  young 
frieiid,  Wilton,  and  made  your  escape  at  once 
to  Flanders,  or  any  neutral  ground.  I  am  sure 
I  gave  you  opportunity  enough." 

«  But,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  Wil- 
ton  never  gave  me  any  warning  tili  the  very 
morning  that  I  was  arrested.  —  It  is  true,  in- 
deed/*  he  added,  recoUecting  the  circumstances, 
**  poor  Wilton  and  I  unfortunately  had  a  little 
quarrel  on  the  preceding  night,  and  he  left  me 
very  much  offended,  I  believe,  and  hurt,  as  I 
dare  say  he  told  you,  my  Lord." 

*^  Oh,  he  told  me  nothing,  your  Grace,**  re- 
plied Lord  Byerdale.  "  Wilton,  knowing  my 
feeling  on  the  subject,  very  wisely  acted  as  he 
knew  I  should  like,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  ad 
as  he  knew  I  should  like,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  me  upon  the  subject     I  might  very 
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wdl  remain  somewhat  wilfully  Ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  I  mast  not  openly  connive, 
youknow.— Then  it  was  not  really,"  he  con- 
tinued,  ^  that  yoor  Grace  refused  to  go?" 

^  Ob,  not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least ! "  re- 
plied  the  Duke.  ^*  I  received  his  note  early  on 
the  next  moming,  after  he  left  me»  and  was 
Consulting  with  my  dear  child  here  as  to  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  going^  when  the 
messengers  arrived." 

<<  Most  unfortanate,  indeed,*'  said  the  Earl. 
**  I  had  concladed,  judging  from  your  letter  to 
me  on  the  preceding  day,  that  your  Grace  that 
aftemoon,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  re- 
garding  the  young  gentleman's  family,  refused 
hlm  the  honour  to  which  he  aspired,  and  would 
not  follow  the  advice  he  gave." 

Lady  Laura  rose,  and  moved  towards  one  of 
the  Windows ;  and  her  father,  with  his  colour  a 
little  heightened,  and  Iiis  manner  somewhat 
agitated,  replied,  but  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  I  did  in- 
deed  refuse  him  Laura*s  haud,  and  I  am  afraid 
somewhat  harshly  and  angrily;  but  I  never 
refused  to  take  his  advice  or  warning.*' 
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**  Ay,  but  the  two  subjects  are  so  mjngled 
up  together,"  said  the  Earl,  ^^  that  the  one  may 
be  considered  to  imply  the  other/' 

"  I  See  not  how,  my  Lord,  I  see  not  how 
they  are  so  mingled/'  said  the  Duke. 

**  Ay,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain,"  an- 
swered  the  Earl,  "  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself ; 
but  so  it  is.  —  It  might  not  indeed  be  too  late 
now,  if  it  were  not  for  this  unfortunate  prejudice 
of  yourself  or  Lady  Laura,  against  my  young 
friend,  who,  I  must  say,  has  served  you  both 
well." 

**  How  not  too  late,  my  Lord  ?  "  demanded 
the  Duke  eagerly :  "  all  prejudices  may  be  re- 
moved,  you  know ;  and  if  there  were  any  pre- 
judice  it  was  mine." 

*'  Still  it  would  be  an  obstacle,''  answered 
the  Earl ;  ^^  and  the  whole  matter  would  of 
course  be  rendered  much  more  difScult  now. 
There  might  be  still  more  prejudices  to  be 
overcome  at  present« — May  I  ask,"  he  added 
abruptly,  *^  if  you  have  still  got  the  note  which 
Wilton  sentyou?" 

"  No,'*  answered   the  Duke,   "  no.     I   de- 
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stroyed  it  immediately,  out  of  regard  for  bis 
safety." 

"  It  was  a  wise  precaution/'  answered  the 
Earl,  ^'  bat  unnecessary  in  bis  case.  He  has 
friends  who  will  manage  to  justify  whatever  he 
does  of  that  kind.  Humble  as  he  is  in  all  bis 
deportment,  he  can  do  many  things  that  I  could 
not  venture  to  do.  I  have  heard  the  King 
himself  say,  in  presence  of  one  half  of  his 
Council,  that  he  is  under  great  personal  obliga- 
tions  to  Wilton  Brown." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke;  "but  may 
I  request  your  Lordship  to  inform  me  what  it 
was  you  meant  just  now?  You  said  it  might 
not  be  yet  too  late.*' 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  I  must  not  talk  to  your 
Grace  on  the  subject,"  said  the  Earl ;  <*  there 
might  be  conditions  you  would  not  comply 
with.  You  might  not  like  even  the  idea  of 
flying  frora  prison  at  all.'* 

"  I  do  not  see  why,  my  Lord,**  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  "  I  really  do  not  see  why.  But  pray 
may  I  ask  what  are  the  conditions  ? '* 

^^  Nay,  I  make  nelther  any  suggestions  nor 
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conditions,"  replied  the  £ar1,  who  saw  that  the 
Duke  was  fully  worked  up  to  the  pitch  he 
wished,  ^'  I  oiily  spoke  of  such  a  thing  as  escape 
being  very  possible,  if  Wilton  chose  to  arrange 
it ;  and  then  of  coui*se  the  conditions  he  might 
require  for  his  Services  Struck  my  mind.'* 

"  Why  as  yet,  my  Lord,''  answered  the  Duke, 
<*  our  noble  young  friend  has  not  even  named 
any  condition  as  the  price  of  his  Services." 

"Perhaps,  your  Grace,"  replied  the  Ear], 
*«  he  may  have  become  wiser  by  experience.  If 
I  have  understood  you  both  right,  his  hopes 
Vfere  disappointed.  and  hopes  which  he  imagined 
he  entertained  with  great  reason." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  no  1  '*  cried  the  Duke.  "  He 
had  no  reason  for  entertaining  such  hopes.  I 
cannot  adrait  for  a  moment  that  I  gave  him  any 
cause  for  such  expectations." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the 
Earl,  with  an  ofFended  look,  "  if  such  be  your 
View  of  a  case  which  every  body  in  London 
sees  differently,  the  more  reason  why  Wilton 
$hould  make  sure  of  what  grounds  he  Stands 
vpon  before  he  acts  farther  in  this  business« 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Howeyer,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair 
iarther  than  as  his  sincere  friend,  and  as  baving 
the  honour  of  being  his  distant  relation,  which 
of  course  makes  me  resolute  in  saying  tbat  I 
will  not  see  his  feelings  sported  with  and  his 
happiness  destrojed.  Therefore,  your  Grace^ 
as  we  shan't  agree,  I  see,  upon  these  matters,  I 
will  bumbly  take  my  leave  of  you."  And  he 
rose,  as  if  to  depart. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord —  you  are  too  basty,"* 
replied  the  Duke.  /*I  beseech  you  do  not 
leave  me  in  this  way.  I  may  in  former  instances 
have  given  Wilton  hopes  without  intending  it ; 
but  the  matter  is  very  much  altered  now,  when 
he  has  done  so  much  more  for  me  in  every  way. 
I  do  not  scruple  at  all  to  say  that  those  objec- 
tions  are  removed." 

*'  Perhaps,  my  Lord,'*  said  the  iLarl,  sitting 
down  again  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  ^^  we 
had  better  discuss  the  matter  in  private.  Could 
I  not  speak  to  you  apart  for  a  moment  or  two? 
Suppose  we  go  into  the  anteroom." 

**Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Duke,  «Laura  will 
leave  us.  —  Go  to   your  room,  my  love,"  he 
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added,  raising  bis  voice.  <<  I  would  fain  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  my  noble  friend 
alone." 

**  Very  wrong  of  you,  Lord  Byerdale,"  she 
Said,  witb  a  smile,  as  sbe  walked  towards  the 
door,  *<  to  turn  me  out  of  tbe  room  in  tbis 
way." 

Lord  Byerdale  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  apolo* 
gised,  all  witb  an  air  of  courtier-like  mockery. 
The  moment  she  was  gone,  bowever,  he  turned 
to  tbe  Duke,  saying,  ^'  Now,  my  Lord  Duke,  we 
are  alone,  and  I  will  beg  your  Grace  to  give  me 
your  bonour  tbat  no  part  of  our  present  con- 
versation transpires  in  any  circumstances.  I 
can  then  hold  much  more  free  communication 
witb  you.  I  can  lay  before  you  what  is  possible, 
and  what  is  probable,  and  you  can  choose 
whatever  path  you  like." 

"Most  solemnly  I  pledge  my  bonour," 
replied  tbe  Duke,  ^'and  I  can  assure  your 
Lordsbip  tbat  I  fuUy  appreciate  Mr.  Brown's 
merits  and  bis  Services  to  me.  He  bas  not  only 
talents  and  genius,  but  a  princely  person  and 
most  distinguished  manners,  and  I  could  not 
Q  2 
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bave  the  sligfatest  objection,  as  soon  as  bis  birth 
is  clearly  ascertained  and  acknowledged " 

"  My  Lord  Duke/*  replied  tbe  Earl,  inter« 
rupting  bim,  ^'  I  fear  your  Lordsbip  is  some» 
wbat  deceivingyourselFas  to  yöur  own  Situation 
and  bis.  Wilton,  I  teil  you,  can  easily  find  tbe 
nieans  of  efTecting  your  escape  from  this  prison, 
and  can  insure  your  safe  arrival  in  any  Conti- 
nental port  you  may  tbink  fit  to  name.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  tbat  I  must  not  sbut  my  eyes ; 
but  for  bis  sake  and  for  yours  I  am  very  willing 
to  do  so,  if  I  see  bis  bappiness  made  sure 
tbereby." 

Tbe  Duke's  eyes  sparkied  witb  joy  and  bope, 
and  tbe  Earl  went  on. 

^'Your  Situation,  my  Lord,  at  tbe  present 
moment,  you  see,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  or 
sucb  a  Step  would  in  no  degree  be  advisable. 
But  at  tbis  period,  wben  tbe  passions  of  the 
people  and  tbe  indignation  of  tbe  King  are 
botb  excited  to  tbe  bigbest  pitcb,  wben  tliere  is, 
as  I  may  call  it,  an  appetite  for  blood  afloat, 
wben  tbe  tbree  witnesses  Sir  Jobn  Fenwick, 
Smitli,  and  Cook,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  corrobo« 
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fative  evidence  of  Goodman,  establish  beyond 
doubt  that  you  were  accessorily,  thoiigh  perhapd 
not  actively,  guilty  of  high  treason  —  at  this 
pieriod,  I  say,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
you  were  brought  to  trial  —  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  as  I  have  heard  it  rumoured  — » 
the  result  would  be  fatal,  such,  in  short,  as  we 
should  all  deplore.*' 

The  Duke  listeued,  with  a  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  but  only  replied,  in  a  tremulous  tone^ 
**  But  the  escape,  my  Lord  I  the  escape  I** 

''  Is  quite  possible  and  quite  sure,"  replied 
the  Earl.  <*  I  must  shut  my  eyes,  as  I  have 
Said,  and  Wilton  must  act  energetically ;  but  I 
cannot  either  shut  my  eyes  or  sufTer  him  to  do 
so,  except  upon  the  following  precise  condition* 
which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  success« 
Jt  Is,  that  die  Lady  Laura,  your  daughter,  be  his 
wife  before  you  set  your  foot  from  without  these 
Walls.*" 

" But,  good  Heavens,  my  Lord! "  exclaimed 

Ihe  Duke —  "  how  is  that  possible  ?     I  believe 

that  Laura  would  do  any  thing  to  save   her 

father*8  life;  but  she  is  not  prepared  for  such  k 

Q  3 
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thiDg.  Then  the  marriage  must  be  celebrated 
with  iinbecoming  haste.  No,  my  Lord,  oh  no  1 
This  is  quite  impossible.  I  am  very  willing  to 
promise  that  I  ¥rill  give  my  consent  to  thdr 
marriage  afterwards ;  but  for  their  marriage  to 
take  place  before  we  go  is  quite  impossible  — 
especially  white  I  am  a  prisoner  in]  the  Tower 
of  London  —  quite  impossible  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  your  Grace  thinks  so,"  replied 
the  Earl  dryly ;  <^  for  under  those  circumstances 
I  fear  that  your  escape  from  the  Tower  will  be 
ibund  impossible  also." 

A  momentary  spirit  of  resistance  was  ndsed 
in  the  Duke's  breast  by  feelings  of  Indignation, 
and  he  tried  for  an  instant  to  persuade  himseif 
diat  bis  case  might  not  be  so  desperate  as  die 
Earl  depicted  it;  that  in  some  points  of  view 
it  might  be  better  to  remain  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  that  the  King's  mercy  would  very  likely  be 
obtained  even  if  he  were  condemned«  But  that 
spirit  died  away  in  a  moment,  and  the  nft>re 
rapidly,  because  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  emplöyed 
not  the  slightest  argument  to  induce  him  to 
foUow  the  plan  proposed. 
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<<  My  Lord,  this  is  a  very  painful  case,"  he 
Said,  **  a  very  painful  case,  indeed.'' 

<<  It  is,  Duke,"  replied  the  Earl,  <Mt  is  a 
painful  case ;  a  choice  of  difficulties,  which  none 
can  decide  but  yourself.  Pray  do  not  let  any 
thing  that  I  can  say  affect  you.  I  tbought  it 
right,  as  an  old  friend,  to  lay  before  you  a  means 
of  saving  yourself;  and  no  one  can  judge 
whether  that  means  be  too  painful  to  you  to  be 
adopted,  as  nobody  can  teil  at  what  rate  you 
value  life.  But  you  will  remember,  also,  that 
forfeiture  accompanies  the  sentence  of  death  in 
matters  of  high  treason,  and  that  Lady  Laura 
will  therefore  be  left  in  a  painful  Situation." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,  nay,"  said  the  Duke^ 
**  if  it  must  come  to  that,  of  course  I  must  con- 
sent to  any  terms,  rather  than  sacrifice  every 
thing.  But  I  did  not  think  Wilton  would  have 
proposed  such  conditions  to  me." 

'*  Nor  does  he,  my  Lord,*'  replied  the  Earl : 
'*  he  is  totally  Ignorant  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  has  never,  even,  that  I  know  of,  contem- 
plated  your  escape  as  possible.  One  word  from 
me,  however,  whispered  in  bis  ear,  will  open 
Q  4 
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bis  eyes  in  a  minute.  But,  my  Lord,  it  must  be 
upon  the  condition  that  I  mention.  Wilton's 
fatlier-in-law  inay  go  forth  from  tbis  prison 
before  twelve  to-morrow  night,  but  no  other 
prisoner  ivithin  it  shall,  or  indeed  can.'' 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  well,"  replied  the  Duke, 
somewhat  impatiently,  ^^  I  will  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way.  Laura  and  Wilton  must  settle  it 
between  them.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the 
matter  can  be  managed  here  in  a  prison." 

**  Oh,  that  is  easily  arranged,"  replied  the 
Earl — **  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  There  is  ä 
chaplain  to  the  Tower,  you  know.  The  place 
has  its  own  privileges  likewise,  and  all  the  rest 
shall  be  done  by  me.  Am  I  to  understand  your 
Grace,  that  vou  consider  yourself  pledged  upoA 
tbis  subject  i  " 

The  Duke  thought  for  a  moment,  and  the 
images  of  the  trial  by  his  peers,  the  block  and 
the  axe,  came  up  before  his  sight,  making  the 
private  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Wilton, 
and  the  escape  to  France  or  Flanders,  appear 
bright  in  the  comparison* 

*<  Well,  my  Lord,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  not  only 
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pledge  myself,  but  pledge  myseif  willingly.  I 
always  liked  Wilton,  I  always  esteemed  hiia 
highly,  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  had  Laura 
at  last,  if  he  did  not  have  her  now." 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  your  approaching 
freedom,  Duke/'  said  the  Earl,  ^'  and  as  to  the 
rest,  I  have  told  you  perfectiy  true,  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  Wilton  who  roakes  any  conditions 
with  you.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  is  as  eager  to  set  you  at  liberty  without  any 
terms  at  all,  as  you  could  be  yourself  to  obtain 
it.  You  had  better,  therefore,  let  me  speak 
Ttrith  him  on  the  subject  altogether.  Should  he 
come  here  before  he  sees  me,  only  teil  him  tliat 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  evening, 
that  it  is  all  settled  between  you  and  me,  and  that 
as  to  the  means  of  setting  you  free,  he  must  talk 
VfitYk  me  upon  the  subject.  You  must  theu 
fumish  him  with  your  consent  to  the  immediate 
marriage  under  your  own  band»  After  that  is 
done,  he  and  I  will  arrange  all  the  rest." 

The  Duke  acquiesced  in  all  that  was  proposed 
-to  him,  having  once  given  bis  consent  to  the 
only  Step  which  was  repugnant  to  him  to  take« 
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Nay  more,  that  point  being  overcome,  aod  his 
mind  elevated  by  the  hope  of  escape^  he  even 
went  before  Lord  Byerdale  in  suggesting  ar» 
rangements  which  would  fieicilitate  the  wbole 
business. 

*^  I  will  teil  Laura  after  you  are  gone^  my 
Lord,"  he  said»  ^*  and  her  consent  will  be  easUy 
obtained,  I  am  sure^  both  because  I  know  she 
would  do  any  tbing  to  save  my  life,  and  because 
I  shrewdly  believe — indeed  she  has  not  scrupled 
to  admit  —  that  she  loves  this  young  man 
already.  I  will  manage  all  that  with  her,  and 
then  I  will  leave  her  and  Wilton,  and  Wilton 
and  your  Lordship,  to  make  all  the  rest  of  tht 
arrangements." 

*^  Do  so,  do  so,*'  said  the  E^rl  rising,  <'  and 
I  will  not  fall,  my  Lord,  as  soon  as  you  are  safiev 
to  use  every  influence  in  my  power  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  your  pardon,  which  willbe 
much  more  easily  gained  when  you  are  beyond 
the  power  of  the  English  law,  than  while  yoa 
are  actually  within  its  gripe." 

The  Earl  was  now  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture,  and  some  more  ceremonious  words 
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paflsed  between  bim  and  the  Duke,  in  regard  tö 
their  leave-taking.  Just  as  the  Earl  had 
leached  the  door,  however,  a  sudden  apprehen- 
sion  seemed  to  seize  the  prisoner,  who  ex* 
claimed,  '<  Stay,  my  good  Lord,  stay,  one 
moment  more !  Of  course  your  Lordship  is 
lipon  honour  with  me,  as  I  am  with  you? 
There  is  no  possibility,  no  probability  of  my 
escape  being  prevented  after  my  daughter'a 
band  is  given?'' 

Nothing  more  mortified  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale  than  to  find,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
skill,  there  was  still  a  something  of  insincerity 
penetrated  through  the  veil  he  cast  over  his 
conduct,  and  made  many  persons,  even  the  most 
easily  deceived,  doubtful  of  his  professions  and 
advances. 

*'  I  trust  your  Grace  does  not  suspect  me  of 
treachery/'  he  said,  in  a  sharp  and  offended 
tone. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least,  my  Lord,*' 
replied  the  Duke;  "  but  I  understood  your 
Lordship  to  say,  that  my  escape  by  the  means 
proposed  would  be  rendered  quite  certain,  and 
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I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  not  mistakea 
you.'* 

**  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  I  pledge  you  iny 
honour^  that  under  theproposed  arrangements 
you  shall  be  beyond  the  doors  of  tbis  prison^ 
and  at  perfect  liberty,  before  the  dawn  of  day 
on  Monday  morning.  I  pledge  myself  to  you 
in  every  respect,  and  if  it  be  not  so,  I  will  be 
ready  to  take  your  place.  Does  this  satisfy 
you?'» 

"  Quite,  quite,"  answered  the  Duke«  •*  I 
Could  desire  nothing  more.'*  And  the  Earl, 
Vfith  a  formal  bow,  opened  the  door  and  left 
him. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Ab  8oon  as  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  gone,  the 
Duke  called  Laura  from  her  room,  and  told 
her  what  had  been  proposed« 

<*  Laura»"  he  said,  as  he  concluded,  ^^  you  do 
Hot  answer  me :  but  I  took  upon  me  to  reply 
at  once»  that  you  would  be  well  pleased  to  lay 
aside  pride  and  every  other  feeling  of  the  kind, 
to  save  your  father  from  this  torturlng  suspense^ 
*— to  save  perhaps  his  life  itself." 

Laura's  cheeks  had  not  regained  their 
natural  colour  since  the  first  words  respecting 
such  a  sudden  marriage  were  spoken  to  her. 
That  her  father  had  consented  to  her  union 
with  Wilton  was  of  course  most  joyful;  but 
the  early  period  fixed  for  such  an  importanti 
such  an  overwhelming,  change  in  her  conditioui 
was  startling ;  and  to  think  that  Wilton  could 
have  made  it  the  condition  of  his  using  all  his 
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exertions  in  her  father's  cause  would  have  been 
painful  —  terrible,  if  she  could  have  believed  iL 
We  must  not,  indeed,  say,  that  even  if  it  had 
been  really  so,  she  would  have  hesitated  to  give 
him  her  band,  not  only  for  her  father*s  sake, 
but  because  she  loved  him,  because,  as  we 
have  Said  before,  she  already  looked  upon  her- 
seif as  ph'ghted  to  him  beyond  all  recall«  She 
would  have  tried  to  fancy  that  he  had  good 
motives  which  she  did  not  know;  she  would 
have  tried,  in  short,  to  find  any  palliation  for 
such  conduct;  but  still  it  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  her  —  still  it  might,  in  a  de- 
gree,  have  shaken  her  confidence  in  high  and 
upright  generosity  of  feeling,  it  might  have 
made  her  doubt  whether,  in  all  respects,  she 
had  found  a  heart  perfectly  responsive  to  her 
own. 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  replied,  gazing  ten« 
derly  upon  him,  and  laying  her  two  hands  on 
hisl,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^^  what  is  there  that  I 
would  not  do  for  such  objects  as  you  mention, 
were  it  ten  thousand  times  more  than  marrying 
the  man  I  love  best,  even  with  such  terrible 
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suddenness. — It  is  very  sudden,  indeed,  I  must 
say;  and  I  do  wonder  that  Wilton  required 
it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Laura,'*  replied  the  Duke, 
*^  it  was  not  exactly  Wilton  himself.  It  was 
Lord  Byerdale  took  it  all  on  bis  own  Shoulders : 
but  of  course  Wilton  prompted  it ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  as  these  I  could  not  hesitate  to 
consent." 

Lady  Laura  looked  down  while  her  father 
spoke ;  and  when  her  first  agitation  was  over, 
she  could  not  but  ihink,  that  perhaps,  con- 
sidering  her  father's  character,  Wilton  was 
right;  and  that  the  means  he  had  taken, 
though  apparently  ungenerous,  were  the  only 
ones  to  secure  her  own  happiness  and  bis, 
and  her  &ther's  safety  also.  The  next  instant, 
however,  as  she  recoUected  a  thousand  different 
traits  in  her  lover's  conduct,  and  combined  those 
recollections  with  what  her  father  said  concern- 
ing  Lord  Byerdale,  she  became  convinced 
that  Wilton  had  not  made  such  conditions, 
and  that  rather  than  have  made  them  he  would 
have  risked  every  thing,  even  if  the  Duke  were 
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certain  to  deny  hiin  her  hand  tbe  moment  after 
his  liberation. 

"  I  do  not  thinky  my  dear  father,"  she  re« 
replied,  as  this  conviction  came  strong  upon 
her  —  "  I  do  not  think  that  Wilton  did  prompt 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
make  such  conditions,  on  any  accounU** 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter,  my  dear  Laura,** 
replied  her  fitther,  whose  mind  was  totally  taken 
up  with  his  own  escape.  ^*  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  Earl  has  made  them,  if  Wilton  has 
not,  and  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your 
consent«  But  hark,  Laura,  I  hear  Wilton's  step 
in  ihe  outer  room«  I  will  leave  you  two  to- 
gether  to  make  all  your  arrangements,  and  to 
enter  into  eveiy  explanation,"  and  he  tumed 
hurriedly  towards  tbe  door  which  led  to  his 
bedroom. 

Ere  he  reached  it,  however,  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  with  a  sudden  fear  coming  over  him 
that  Laura  migbt  by  some  means  put  an  end 
to  all  the  plans  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes 
of  liberty. 

«Laura,''  he  said,  «Laura  —  for  Heaven's 
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sake  show  no  repugnance,  iny  dear  chilcL  Re- 
member,  your  father's  safety  depends  upon  it." 
And  turning  away,  he  entered  bis  bedroom  just 
as  Wilton  opened  the  opposite  door. 

Laura  gazed  upon  her  lover,  as  he  came  in ; 
and  asked  herself,  while  she  marked  tbat  noble 
and  open  countenance,  ^^  Is  it  possible  he  could 
make  any  unworthy  condition  ?" 

Wilton's  face  was  grave,  and  even  sad,  for 
he  had  again  applied  to  Vernon,  and  received 
a  still  less  satisfactory  reply  than  before;  but 
he  was  glad  to  find  Laura  alone,  for  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  obtained  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  private,  since  she 
had  been  permitted  to  join  her  father  in  the 
Tower.  His  greeting,  then,  was  as  tender  and 
as  affectionate  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  stood  towards  each  other  might  Warrant ; 
but  he  did  not  forget,  even  then,  that  subject 
which  he  knew  was  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
her — her  father's  Situation. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Laura,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
longed  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
alone,  and  yet,  now  that   I  have  the  oppor- 
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tonity,  I  bave  nothing  bat  sad  subjects  to  en« 
tertain  you  with,'* 

Bis  words  confirmed  Laura's  confidenoe  la 
bis  generosity,  Sbe  saw  clearly  tbat  he  knew 
not  what  had  been  proposed  by  the  Ear] ;  the 
very  conviction  gave  her  joy,  and  she  replied, 
looking  up  playfully  and  affectionately  in  bis 
face, — 

<<  I  thought,  Wilton,  tbat  you  had  come  to 
measure  my  finger  for  the  ring,"  and  she  held 
oat  her  small  fair  band  towards  bim. 

<'  Ob,  would  to  Heaven,  dear  Laura,*'  he 
answered,  pressing  the  band  tbat  sbe  had  given 
to  bis  lips — *^  would  to  Heaven,  tbat  we  had 
arrived  at  tbat  point ! « —  But,  Laura,  you  are 
smiling  still.  You  bave  heard  some  good  news : 
your  father  is  pardoned :  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  No,  Wilton,  no,"  she  said,  "  not  quite  such 
good  news  as  tbat.  But  still  the  news  I  bave 
heard  is  good  news;  bat  it  is  odd  enough, 
Wilton,  tbat  I  sbould  bave  to  teil  it  to  you; 
and  yet  I  am  glad  tbat  it  is  so." 

She  then  detaiied  to  bim  all  tbat  had  oc* 
curred,  as  far  as  she  had  leamed  it  firom  her 
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fether.  Wilton  listened  with  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment;  but,  though  at  the  joyFul  tidings 
pf  the  Duke's  consent,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
her  so  soon  becoming  his  irrevocably,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  joy,  biit  clasped  her  in  raptur^ 
to  his  heart,  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation,  ay,  and  of  doubt  and  suspicion  also,  in 
regard  to  Lord  Byerdale's  conduet,  and  his  pur- 
poses,  which  mingied  strangely  wiih  his  satis- 
faction. 

"  AI  though,  dear  Laura,"  he  sald,  "  al  though 
this  is  a  blessed  hope  for  ourselves,  and  also  a 
blessed  hope  for  your  father,  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  Lord  Byerdale  has  acted  very 
strangely  in  this  business,  and  very  ill.  It 
may  be  out  of  regard  for  me;  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
regard  I  do  not  understand,  and,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  sure  my  dear  Laura  has  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  me,  I  should  say  that  he  in 
some  degree  compromised  my  honour,  by  mak- 
ing  that  consent  a  condition  of  your  father's 
safety,  which  should  only  be  granted  to  affection 
and  esteem." 

Laura  coloured  slightly,  to  think  that  she  had 
R  2 
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even  doubted  for  an  instant;  but  Wilton  went 
on,  relaxing  the  graver  look  that  had  come  or&r 
bis  countenance,  and  «aying,  <<  We  must  not, 
however,  my  dear  Laura,  refuse  to  take  tbe 
faappiness  that  is  offered  to  us,  unless,  indeed, 
yoa  should  think  it  very,  very  terrible  to  giTe 
me  this  dear  band  so  soon ;  and  even  tben  I 
think  my  Laura  would  overcome  such  feelings, 
when  they  mre  to  benefit  her  father." 

"  1  do  not  feel  it  so  terrible,  Wilton,**  re* 
plied  Lady  Laura,  <*  as  I  did  ten  minutes  ago. 
If  I  thought  that  you  had  made  the  condition, 
it  would  seem  so  much  niore  as  if  you  were  a 
stranger  to  me,  that  it  might  be  terrible» 
But  when  I  hear  you  speak  as  you  do  now, 
Wilton,  I  feel  that  I  could  trust  rayseif  with 
you  any  where,  that  I  could  go  away  with  you 
at  any  moment,  perfectly  secure  of  my  future 
happiness;  and  so  I  reply,  Wilton,  that  I  am 
not  only  willing,  but  very  willing  " 

<'  We  must  lose  no  time,  then,  dear  Laura," 
replied  Wilton,  *^in  making  all  our  arrange- 
ments.  I  must  now,  indeed,  have  the  measure 
of  that  small  finger,  and  I  must  speed  away  to 
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Lord  Byerdale  with  all  haste,  in  order  to  leam 
the  ineans  that  are  to  be  employed  for  your 
jGetther's  escape.  I  must  inquire  a  little,  too,  into 
his  motives,  Laura,  and  add  some  reproaches 
for  his  having  so  compromised  me." 

<^  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not,  for  Heav^n's 
sake  do  not !"  cried  Laura.  ^^  My  father  would 
never  forgive  me,  if,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
I  had  Said,  you  and  Lord  Byerdale  were  to  have 
any  dispute  upon  the  matter,  and  the  business 
were  to  fail." 

"  Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  Laura,"  replied  Wil- 
ton,  smiling  at  her  eagerness ;  ^'  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  dispute." 

'<  Nay,  but  promise  me,"  she  said— ^^  promiae 
me,  Wilton." 

^^  I  do  promise  you,  dear  Laura,"  he  replied, 
*^  that  nothing  on  earth  which  depends  upon 
me,  for  your  father's  liberation  or  escape,  shall 
be  wanting,  and  I  promise  you  more,  my  be« 
loved  Laura,  that  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
means,  because  my  Laura's  band  is  to  be  mine 
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"  Well,  Wilton/'  continued  Laura,  still  fear- 
ful  that  something  might  make  the  scheine  go 
wrong,  "  I  trust  to  you,  and  only  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  if  this  does  not  sacceed,  my 
father  will  never  forgive  eilher  you  or  me.'* 

Soine  farther  conversation  upon  these  süb* 
jects  ensued,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  Laura 
and  Wilton  were  made  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 
Tliere  were  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Wilton  — 
that  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  in  fact,  which  we 
all  feel  when  a  prospect  of  bright  and  extra- 
ordinary  happiness  is  suddenly  presented  to  us, 
after  many  struggles  with  difficulties  and  dan« 
gers  —  which  led  him  to  linger  and  enjoy  the 
present  hour.  But  after  a  time,  as  he  heard 
the  clock  chime  two,  and  knew  that  eyeiy 
moment  was  now  of  importance,  he  hastened 
away  to  seek  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  and  heat 
farther  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  escape  of 
the  Duke. 

The  Earl  was  not  at  home,  however,  nor  at 
bis  office»  and  Wilton  occupied  himself  for 
another  hour  in  various  preparations  for  the 
events  that  were  likely  to.  ensue.     At  the  end  of 
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that  time  he  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's 
house,  and  was  immediately  admitted. 

"  Well,  Wilton  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  with  a  cheerful  smile  in  which 
there  was,  nevertheless,  something  sarcastic  — 
"  Have  I  not  done  well  for  you  ?  I  think  this 
proud  Duke's  stomach  is  brouglit  down  suffi-^ 
cienily." 

"  I  am  only  grieved,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, *'  that  either  the  Duke  or  Lady  Laura 
should  have  cause  to  think  that  I  made  it  a  con-» 
dition  she  should  give  me  her  hand  before  I 
aided  in  her  father's  escape.  There  seemed  to 
xne  something  degrading  in  such  a  course.** 

The  Earl's  brow  for  a  moment  grew  as  dark 
as  a  thunder  cloud;  but  it  passed  away  in  a 
sneer,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
"  Are  you  so  proud  also,  my  young  sir?— • 
It  matters  not,  however.  What  did  the  Duke 
say  to  you  ?  He  showed  no  reluctance,  I  trüst. 
We  will  bring  his  pride  down  farther,  if  he 
äid." 

"  I  did  not  see  the  Duke,  my  Lord,**  rephea 
R  4 
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Wilton,  a  good  deal  möriified  at  the  tone  the 
Earl  assumed  —  **  l  only  saw  Lady  Laura.'* 

^  And  what  said  she?"  demanded  tbe  Earl« 
**  Is  she  as  proud  as  her  father?*' 

'*  She  showed  no  repugnance,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied  Wilton,  *^  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
her  fetlier's  safety;  and  when  she  saw  how 
much  pained  I  was  it  should  be  thought  that  I 
would  make  such  a  condition  with  her,  sbe  only 
seemed  apprehensive  that  such  feelings  might 
lead  to  any  derangement  of  your  Lordship*s 
plan.*' 

<<  What?"  said  the  Earl.  «'  You  were  very 
indignant,  indeed,  1  suppose,  and  abused  me 
heartily  for  doing  the  very  thing  that  is  to  se- 
eure  you  happiness,  rank,  Station,  and  inde« 
pendence.  But  she  conquered,  no  doubt.  Yoh 
promised  to  concur  in  my  terrible  scheme.  Is 
itnotso,  Wilton?" 

<«  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty  gentle- 
man,  to  make  ladies  sue  you  thus,"  continued 
the  Earl,  in  a  jeering  tone.  ^  I  dare  say,  she 
made  you  vow  all  sorts  of  things?" 
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"  I  pledged  myself  solemnly,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied  Wilton,  '*  to  do  all  that  depended  upon 
me  to  forward  your  Lordship's  plan  for  the 
Duke's  escape,  and  she  knows  me  too  well  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  my  keeping  that  promise 
to  the  letter." 

**  Not  my  plan,  not  my  plan,  Wilton,"  said 
the  Ear),  in  a  more  pleasant  tone.  "  It  must 
be  your  plan,  my  young  friend,  for  I  might  put 
my  head  in  danger,  remember.  It  is  a  different 
thing  with  you,  who  are  not  yet  sworn  of  the 
privy  Council.  I  will  take  care,  also,  that  no  härm 
shall  happen  to  you.  The  Duke  was  talking  of 
some  valet  that  he  has,  whom  he  wishes  to  send 
out  of  the  prison  to-morrow  night.  Now,  what  I 
propose,  in  order  to  facilitate  all  your  arrange« 
ments  with  regard  to  Lady  Laura,  is  to  givo  you 
an  Order  upon  the  governor  of  the  Tower  to 
sttfTer  you  and  Lady  Laura,  and  one  man  ser- 
vant  and  one  maid  to  pass  out  any  time  to- 
morrow  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I 
write  a  little  note  to  the  Governor,  at  the  same 
lime,  telling  him  that,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  you  and  Lady  Laura  are  to  be  married 
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privately  in  the  Tower  to-morrow  evening  by 
the  chaplain,  and  I  have  provided  yoa  with  all 
the  necessary  authorisations  for  the  chaplain« 
You  will  find  them  there  in  that  paper. — My 
note  will  not  at  all  surprise  the  Governor,  be« 
cause  it  has  been  the  common  talk  of  the  town 
for  the  last  two  months  that  you  were  going  to 
be  married  to  Lady  Laura,  and  most  likely  the 
good  Governor  has  not  heard  of  the  Doke's 
whims  at  Somersbury.  The  note  will,  there- 
fore,  only  serve  as  a  reason  for  your  wishing  tö 
go  out  late  at  night,  which  is  contrary  to  rules, 
you  know«  The  Governor  will  give  orders  about 
it  to  bis  subordinates ;  as  he  is  going  down  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Hampton  C!oui*t,  and  testiiy 
bis  duty  to  the  King.  If,  therefore,  you  go  away 
with  your  attendants  towards  midnight,  you  will 
find  nobody  up  who  knows  the  Duke,  and  a 
livery  jacket  and  badge  inay  cover  whomsoever 
you  like.  A  carriage  can  be  waiting  for  yoa  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  a  small  brig  called  the  Skim^ 
mer  is  lying  with  papers  sealed  and  every  thing 
prepared  a  little  below  Greenwich. —  Now,  Wil- 
ton,*'  he  ädded,  <<  if  this  does  not  succeed  ia 
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your  hands  it  is  your  fault.  Do  you  agree  to 
every  part  of  this  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you?'' 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
vfiih  eager  gladness ;  ^*  and  I  can  easily  show 
Laura  now,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  for 
our  marriage  taking  place  so  fapidly  and  so 
secretly," 

<'  I  did  not  think  of  that/'  said  the  Earl^ 
much  to  Wilton's  surprise,  **  However,  I  shall 
leave  to  you  entirely  the  execution  of  this 
teheme,  Wilton.  ,  You  understand  that  ray 
name  is  never  to  be  mentioned,  however,  and 
I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  honour,  that  whatever 
be  the  result^  you  say  not  one  word  whatsoever 
to  inculpate  me." 

"  None,  my  Lord,  none,  upon  my  honour ! " 
r^lied  Wilton. 

^^  Is  there  any  thing  eise  I  can  do  for  you, 
Wilton  ?  "  demanded  the  Earl.  « If  not,  just  be 
good  enough  to  copy  out  that  letter  for  me 
against  my  return,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door,  and  I  must  go  in  haste  to  Kensington,  to 
see  the  King  depart  for  Hampton  Court  The 
papers  are  all  there  in  tliat  packet  I  have  glveü 
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you,  the  order,  the  note,  the  special  license^ 
and  every  thing«     Is  there  any  thing  more?**  | 

"  Nothing,  my  Lord.  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely,"  replied  Wilton,  sitting  down  to  copy 
the  letter;  while  the  Earl  took  up  his  hat  and 
csane,  and  walked  a  Step  or  two  towards  tbe 
door.  The  Earl  paused,  however,  before  he 
reached  it,  and  then  turned  again  towards  Wil- 
ton, gazing  upon  him  with  a  cold  unpleasant 
sort  of  smile. 

«  By  the  way,  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  I  promised 
to  teil  you  part  of  your  own  history,  but  did 
fiot  intend  to  do  it  for  some  little  time.  As 
we  are  likely,  however,  to  be  separated  for  a 
nionth  or  two  by  this  marriage  trip  of  yoursy 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  may  as  well  teil  you. 
But  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  promise  me» 
upon  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and  by  all 
you  hold  most  sacred,  not  to  reveal  one  word 
thereof  to  any  one,  tili  the  safety  of  the  Duke 
IS  quite  secured  —  Do  you  promise  me  in  that 
solemn  manner?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
f^  and  feel  most  sincerely  grateful  to  your  Lord* 
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ship  for  relieving  my  mind  on  the  subject  at 
once." 

"  Well,  then,  Wilton,"  continued  the  Earl, 
**  you  may  recollect  I  said  to  the  Duke  that 
there  was  as  ancient  and  good  blood  in  your 
veins  as  in  bis  own  or  in  mine.  Now,  Wilton, 
my  uncle,  the  last  Earl  of  Byerdale,  had  two 
other  nephewa  besides  myself,  and  you  are  the 
son  of  one  of  them,  vho,  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  late  King  James,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  all  he  had  confiscated.  Little 
enough  it  was.  You  are  bis  son,  I  say,  Wilton* 
Do  you  hear?  —  His  natural  son,  by  a  very 
pretty  lady  called  Miss  Harriet  Oswald ! — But 
upon  my  honour  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  miss  the 
King.- 

And  turning  round  with  an  air  of  perfect 
eoolness  and  composure,  the  Earl  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  Wilton  thunderstruck  and  over- 
whebned  with  grief. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 

The  whole  of  the  Earl's  dark  scheine  was  cleared 
up  to  Wilton's  eyes  in  a  moment;  and  the  secret 
of  his  own  fate  was  only  given  to  him  in  con«- 
junction  with  an  insight  into  that  black  and 
base  transaction,  of  which  he  had  been  made 
an  unwitting  tool, 

Horrible,  most  horrible  to  himself  was  the 
disappointment  of  all  his  hope&  The  bright 
dreams  that  he  had  entertained,  the  visions  of 
gay  things  which  he  had  suffered  the  enchanter 
Imagination  to  call  forth  from  the  formst 
obscurity  of  his  fate,  were  all  dispelled  by  the 
words  that  he  had  just  heard  spoken;  and  every 
thing  dark,  and  painful,  and  agonising,  was 
spread  out  around  him  in  its  stead«  He  was 
as  one  who,  having  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  has 
dreamt  sweet  dreams,  and  then  suddenly  wakes 
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wlth  the  rising  sun,  to  find  nothing  but  arid 
desolation  around  him. 

Thus,  painful  indeed  would  have  been  his 

feelings   if  he   had   only  had  to  contemplate 

his  Situation   in   reference    to    himself  alone; 

but  when  he  recoliected  höw  his  position  bore 

upon  the  Duke  and  Laura,  the  thought  thereof 

almost   drove  him   mad.      The  deceit  which 

had    been    practised   upon    him    had    taught 

him  to  entertain  hopes  and  to  pursue  objects 

which  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of,  had  it 

not  been  for  that  deceit.     It  had  made  him 

throw  open  his  heart  to  the  strengest  of  all 

affections,  it  had  made  him  give  himself  up 

entirely  to  ardent  and  passionate  love,  from 

which  he  would  have  fied  as  from  his  bane^  had 

he  known  what  was  now  told  to  him.     He  had 

been  made  also  the  instrument  of  basely  de« 

ceiving  others.    He  knew  that  the  Duke  would 

never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  his  mar- 

riage  with  Lady  Laura;  he  knew  that  in  all 

probability  he  would  never  have  admitted  him 

into  any  extraordinary  intimacy  with  his  family> 

if  he  had  not  firmly  believed  that  he  was  any 
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(hing  but  that  which  he  was  now  proved  to  be 
He  did  not  know,  but  he  doubted  much  wbelher 
Laura,  knowing  her  father's  feelüigs  upon  such 
a  Bubject,  would  ever  have  thought  of  him 
Qtherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 
He  knew  not,  he  cöuld  not  teil,  whether  she 
herseif  might  not  upon  that  subjeet  entertain 
the   sanie  feelings   as    the   Duke.     But   what 
would  be  their  sensations,  what  their  astonish^ 
ment,  what  their  Indignation,  when  they  found 
that  they  had  been  so  basely  deceived,  when  they 
Ibund  that  he  had  been  apparently  a  sharer  in 
such  deceit  I     Would  they  ever  believe  that  he 
had  acted  unwittingly,  when  the  whole  transac- 
tion  was  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  none  but 
himself,  when  he  was  to  reap  the  whole  of  the 
solid  benefit,  and  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  hadonly 
toindulge  a  revengeful  caprice?     Would  any 
body  believe  it?  he  asked  himself;  and,  clasp- 
ing  his  hands  together,  he  stood  overpowered 
by  the  feeling  of  having  lost  all  hope  in  hia 
own  fate^  of  having  lost  her  he  loved  for  ever» 
and,  perhaps,  of  having  lost  also  her  love  and 
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esteem,  and  the  honourable  name  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  thus  remained,  as 
it  were,  utterly  confounded»  with  no  thought 
but  the  mere  consciousness  of  so  many  evils, 
and  with  the  cold  sneering  tone  of  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  an- 
nouncing  to  him  plainly,  that  the  treacherous 
statesman  enjoyed  the  wound  which  he  had  in- 
flicted  upon  him,  almost  as  much  as  the  humili- 
ation  to  which  he  had  doomed  the  Duke. 

Wilton's  mind,  however,  as  we  have  endea* 
Toured  to  show  throughout  this  book,  was  not 
of  a  character  to  succumb  under  a  sense  of  any 
evils  that  afFected  hiin.  All  the  painful  feelings 
that  assailed  him  might,  it  is  true,  remain  inde- 
libly  iropressed  upon  his  mind  for  long  years. 
It  was  not  that  the  efFect  wore  out,  it  was  only 
that  the  mind  gained  strength  and  bore  the 
bürden  that  was  cast  upon  it ;  and  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  shook  off,  in  a  very  short 
Space  of  time,  the  thought  of  his  sorrows  them- 
selves,  to  consider  more  clearly  how  he  should 
act  under  them. 

VOL.  III,  8 
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But  new  diiScuIties  presented  themselves 
with  this  consideration.  He  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  not  to  reveal  what  the  Earl 
kad  told  bim  tili  the  Duke  was  placed  ia 
safety.  He  bad  pledged  himself  to  Laura  to 
throw  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  her 
fether^s  escape  by  the  means  which  the  Earl 
had  proposed.  Neither  was  there  a  way  of 
evading  any  part  of  the  plan  as  the  Earl 
had  arranged  iu  Otherwise  he  wonld  un- 
doubtedly  have  attempted  to  postpone  the  mar- 
riage  tili  after  the  Duke  was  free,  and  then, 
having  placed  bis  own  honour  beyond  all  ques- 
tion,  to  teil  Laura  and  her  father  the  whole 
truth.  But  as  the  Earl  had  taken  care  to 
inform  the  governor  of  the  Tower  that  he  was  to 
go  out  with  Lady  Laura  and  the  attendants 
after  bis  private  marriage  to  her,  there  conld  be 
no  pretence  for  bis  staying  in  the  Tower  after 
the  usual  hour,  and  making  use  of  the  Earl's 
Order,  if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place. 

He  saw  that  the  wily  politician  had  entangled 
bim  on  all  sides.     He  saw  that  he  had  lefl  him  | 

scarcely  a  possibility  of  escape.     He  had  eitber  j 

I 
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to  commit  an  action  which  he  feit  would  be 
dishoDourable  in  the  highest  degree  towards 
Laura,  or  to  break  the  solemn  pledge  that  he 
had  made^  and  at  the  same  time  leave  himself 
still  ander  the  Imputation  of  dishonour ;  for  he 
had  nothing  eise  to  propose  to  Laura  or  her 
father  but  her  instant  marriage  with  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
or  the  imminent  risk  of  her  father's  total  ruin. 

"  She  may  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
the  Duke  certainly  will  think,  that  I  have  never 
told  this  faet  tili  the  very  last  moment,  when  I 
have  so  entangled  her  that  there  was  no  reced- 
ing.  Thus  I  shall  violate  my  word  to  the  Earl, 
which  his  baseness,  perhaps,  would  justify  me  in 
doing,  but  shall  yet  derive  scarcely  any  benefit 
either  to  the  Duke,  or  Laura,  or  myself." 

It  was  all  agon}',  and  clasping  his  hands 
together  once  more,  he  remained  gazing  upon 
the  ground  in  absolute  despair.  Which  way, 
he  asked  himself,  could  he  turn  for  help  or  ad- 
vice  ?  Ilis  mind  rested  for  a  moment  on  Lord 
Sunbury.  There  were  many  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  London,  but  incog- 
8  2 
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nito;  but  as  Wilton  thus  thought,  he  recoUected 
his  pledge  not  to  mention  either  the  plans  the 
Earl  had  laid  out,  or  the  facts  concerning  his 
own  birth  which  had  been  told  him.  And 
again  he  was  at  sea,  but  the  next  moment 
came  the  thought  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  his 
Strange  acquaintance  Green:  he  recoUected 
tfaat  on  that  very  night  he  was  to  ineet  the 
Colone! ;  he  recoUected  that  the  verj  object  of 
that  meeting  was  to  be  the  Duke ;  he  remenx- 
bered  that  Green's  words  had  been,  **  to  apply 
to  him  in  any  difficulty,  for  that  he  had  more 
power  to  do  him  a  Service  than  ever ; "  he  recol- 
lected  that  the  very  person  he  was  to  see  pos- 
sessed  soroe  knowledge  of  his  own  history ;  and 
hope,  out  of  these  materials,  however  incoherent, 
Strange,  and  unpromising  they  might  be,  con- 
trived  to  elicit  at  least  one  ray  of  Ught. 

<<  I  will  meet  him,"  he  thought,  **  I  will  meet 
him,  and  wiU  do  the  best  that  I  can  when  I  do 
see  him.  I  must  not  allude  to  what  I  have 
heard ;  but  he  may  have  power  that  I  do  not 
know  of,  he  may  even  aid  me  in  some  other 
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plan  for  the  Duke's  escape.  I  will  set  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  dusk." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  tumed  towards  the 
door,  nearly  forgetting  the  letter  which  the 
Earl  had  given  him  to  copy;  but  his  eye 
chanced  to  fall  upon  it  as  he  passed,  and  saying 
aloud,  *<This  man  shall  not  see  how  he  has 
shaken  me,"  he  sat  down,  and  copied  it  clearly 
and  accurately.  He  then  left  the  house,  went 
home,  ordered  his  horse,  and  made  preparations 
for  his  journey.  The  sun  was  just  touching 
the  horizon  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  rode  forward  at  a  quick  pacc  on  the 
road  towards  Somersbury. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  and  many 
people  were  abroad ;  but  for  the  first  six  miles 
he  saw  nobody  but  strangers,  all  hurrying  to 
their  several  destinations  for  the  night,  travel- 
lers  wending  their  way  into  the  great  metropolis, 
and  carts  carrying  to  its  devouring  maw  the 
food  for  the  next  day.  Between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  niilestone,  however,  where  the  moon 
was  just  Seen  raising  her  yellow  hörn  beside 
the  village  spire,  he  beheld  a  man  mounted 
8  3 
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upon  a  powerful  horse,  riding  towards  him,  wiio 
by  his  military  aspect,  broad  Shoulders,  powerful 
frame,  and  erect  seat  upon  his  horse,  he  reoog- 
nised,  white  still  at  some  distance»  as  Green. 

"  Ah  Wilton,  my  boy,"  cried  the  Colone],  as 
he  rode  up,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you. — You  are 
not  behind  your  time,  but  there  is  an  impatienoe 
upon  me  now  that  made  me  set  off  early.  I 
am  glad  I  did,  for  I  have  not  been  on  my 
faorse's  back  for  a  fortnight ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing  in  poor  Barbary's  motion  that  gives  me 
back  a  part  of  my  former  lightness  of  heart." 

<^  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  you  could  get  it  all 
back,"  replied  Wilton.  "  But  I  fear  when  it 
is  lost  it  is  not  to  be  regained — I  feel  that  it  is 
so,  but  too  bitterly,  at  this  moment." 

"  What  you!''  exclaimed  the  Colone!.— 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Wilton  ?  What  have 
you  done?  for  a  man  never  loses  his  lightness 
of  heart  for  ever,  but  by  his  own  act?" 

«  I  think,"  Said  Wilton,  «  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say,  that  you  can  feel  for  my  situa- 
tion,  when  I  teil  you,  that,  by  the  entanglements 
of  one  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  a  most  accursed 
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villain,  I  can  neither  go  on  with  honour  in  the 
course  that  is  before  me,  nor  retreat  without 
dishonour  ;  and  even  if  I  could  do  either, 
there  would  still  be  absolute  and  perpetual 
misery  for  me  in  iife." 

"  Who  is  the  villain  ?*'  demanded  Green, 
abruptly. 

«  The  Earl  of  Byerdale,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  shouted  Green  aloud.  ^^  He 
18  a  cursed  villain ;  he  always  was,  and  ever  will 
be.  But  we  will  frustrate  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
Wilton.  I  teil  you,  that,  with  my  right  band 
on  bis  coliar,  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  is  no  more 
than  a  lackey.'' 

^'  But  you  cannot  frustrate  him,"  replied 
Wilton,  *^  so  as  to  relieve  me,  unless  you  can 
find  means  to  set  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  at 
liberty;  and  even  then  —  But  it  matters  not 
I  can  bear  unhappiness,  but  not  dishonour." 

<<  Set  the  Duke  at   liberty !"    said  Green^ 

thoughtfuliy.      *<  He  ought  to  have  been  at 

liberty  already.     He  has  committed  no  crim^ 

but  only  foUy.   He  has  been  stupid,  not  wicked; 

and  besides,  I  had  heard  —  but  that  may  be  a 
s  4 
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mistake.  Let  us  ride  on,  Wilton/'  he  continued^ 
tuming  his  honse;  *'and  as  we  go,  teil  me  all 
that  bas  happened/' 

**  Alas!"  replted  Wilton,  riding  on  beside 
him,  ^^that  is  of  all  things  what  I  cannot  and 
raust  not  do.  If  I  could  speak,  if  I  could  open 
my  mouth  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  one  half 
of  inj  difficulties,  one  half  of  my  grief,  would  be 
relieved  at  once.  But  that  I  am  pledged  and 
bound  not  to  do,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
me  no  relief,  which  affords  me  no  means  of 
escape." 

•  **  Well,  then,  Wilton,"  said  his  companion, 
<*  I  know  there  are  situations  in  which,  to  aid  a 
iriend  at  all,  we  must  aid  him  upon  his  own 
showing,  and  without  inquiry.  We  must  do 
what  he  asks  us  to  do  without  explanation,  or 
sacrifice  his  Service  to  our  pride*  Such  shall 
not  be  the  case  with  me.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  serve  you,  even  to  the  last,  altogether  with- 
out explanation.  Let  me  ask  you,  howeyer, 
one  or  two  queslions.'* 

"  I  will  answer  them,  if  I  can,"  replied 
Wilton.       "  But  remember  always,   there  is 
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much  that  I  am  pledged  not  to  reveal  at 
present." 

**  They  will  be  very  easily  answered,  my 
boy,"  replied  Green.  **  Have  you  seen  the 
Earlof  Sunbury?" 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  Wilton,  "  though  I 
believe  he  is  in  England.  To  him  I  should 
have  applied,  c«rtainly,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
explain  to  him,  in  any  degree,  my  Situation." 

"  He  is  in  England,"  replied  Green:  "  I  saw 
him  two  days  ago;  but  I  leave  him  to  smart 
for  a  time  under  the  consequences  of  an  impru- 
dence  he  has  committed.  In  the  next  place,  I 
have  but  the  one  general  question  to  put, — 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  indeed,"  replied  Wilton, 
'^  though  I  sought  you  with  a  vague  hope,  that 
you  raight  be  able  to  do  something.  But  the 
only  thing  that  could  in  any  degree  relieve  me 
would  be,  either  to  effect  the  escapc  of  the 
Duke  from  the  Tower " 

"  That  is  impossible  !"  said  Green,  "  utterly 
impossible  !     What  was  the  alternative?" 

"  To  obtain  from  the  King  a  Warrant  for 
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kb  libemdon,"  said  Wilton,  in  a  despairing' 
tone,  **  which  is  impossible  also ;  for  how  can  I 
ezpect  you  to  do  what  neither  Vemon,  nor  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbuty  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish?  The  King's  only  answer  to  all  applica* 
tions  isy  tbat  be  has  spoken  to  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale;  and  in  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  we  have  no 
hope.     So  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

**  Not  so  mach  as  you  imagine,  Wilton," 
replied  Green.  '*  I  will  do  it  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
thongh  I  would  &in  have  avoided  the  act  which 
I  must  now  perform.  Come  to  me  on  Monday, 
Wilton,  here  npon  this  road  where  we  now  lide^ 
and  I  think  I  will  put  the  order  in  your  band/' 

^*  Alas  !  **  replied  Wilton,  <<  Monday  will  not 
do.  The  liberation  must  be  before  to-morrow 
night  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  1  haye 
lately  thought  to  do  the  hold,  and  perhaps  the 
rash,  act  of  going  to  the  King  mysdf —  teliiog 
him  all  I  know — and  beseeching  him  to  set 
the  Duke  at  liberty.  He  even  told  me  once» 
tbat  I  had  done  him  good  service,  and  that  he 
would  faTour  me.  But,  alas !  kings  forget  sudi 
words  as  soon  as  spoken." 
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"  He  has  a  long  memory,  this  William,** 
replied  Green ;  **  but  you  shall  go  with  me, 
Wilton.  If  it  must  be  to-morrow,  to-monrow 
it  shall  be.  Meet  me  tlien  at  twelve  o'clock 
exactly,  at  the  little  inn  by  the  water,  called 
the  Swan,  near  Kingston  Bridge.  I  will  be 
there  waiting  for  you.  It  is  a  likely  hour  to 
.find  tbe  King  after  fae  comes  from  chapel :  but 
I  will  apply  before  band  both  in  your  name 
and  in  mine ;  for  I  heard  some  time  ago,  from 
Harry  Sherbrooke,  that  you  had  won  such 
praises  from  William  aa  he  seldom  bestows  on 
any  one." 

"  At  twelve  to-morrow ! "  said  Wilton  thought- 
fiilly.  "  I  was  to  have  been  at  the  Tower  at 
twelve  to-morrow.  But  it  matters  not.  That 
engagement  I  at  least  may  break  without  losing 
my  honour,  or  wounding  her  heart  But  teil 
me,  teil  me,  Green,  is  there  any  hope,  is  there 
any  chance  of  our  being  successful  ?  " 

"  There  is  great  hope,  there  is  great  chance," 
replied  Green.  "  I  will  not,  indeed,  say  that 
it  is  by  any  means  sure ;  for  what  is  there  we 
can  rely  upon  on  earth?     Have   I  not  seen 
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every  thing  break  down  beneath  me  like  mere 
reeds,  and  shall  I  now  put  my  faith  in  any 
man  ?  But  still,  Wilton,  I  will  ask  this  thing. 
I  will  see  William  of  Orange  —  I  may  call  lüm 
King  at  once  —  for  King  he  is  in  fiict ;  and 
far  more  kingly  in  his  courage  and  his  natura 
than  the  weak  man  who  never  will  wear  the 
crown  of  these  realms  again.  We  will  both 
urge  our  petition  to  the  throne;  and  even  if 
he  have  forgotten  the  last  words  that  he  said 
to  me,  those  which  you  have  to  speak  perhaps 
may  prove  sufficient —  He  is  not  a  cruel  or  a 
bloody-minded  man;  and  I  do  believe  he 
forgets  his  enmities  more  easily  than  he  does 
his  friendships.  If  we  could  have  said  the 
same  of  the  race  of  Stuart,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land would  never  have  rested  on  the  brow  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  tbought  to  have  led 
you  to  other  scenes  and  other  Conferences  to- 
night,"  he  added,  "  but  this  matter  changes  all, 
and  we  will  now  part.  I  will  to  roy  task,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  to-morrow.  You  to  yours; 
but  fail  not,  Wilton,  fail  not,  Be  rather  be- 
fore  than  after  the  hour." 
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"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Willon ;  and  after 
this  short  conferencey  he  turned  his  rein  and 
rode  back  to  London. 

As  he  went,  he  meditated  on  the  hopes 
which  his  Conference  with  Green  had  raised  up 
again ;  bat  the  brightness  of  those  hopes  faded 
away  beneath  the  light  of  thought.  Yet,  though 
such  was  the  case,  the  determination  remained, 
and  grew  firmer  and  stronger,  perhaps  from 
the  want  of  any  very  great  expectation.  He 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  King,  as  the  last 
act  in  his  power,  to  do  so  firmly  and  resolutely ; 
and  if  the  King  refused  his  petition,  and  gave 
him  no  reason  to  hope,  to  apply,  as  the  next 
greatest  favour,  for  a  memorandum  in  writing 
of  his  having  so  appealed,  in  order  that  he 
might  prove  to  Laura  and  her  father,  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  the  Duke  an 
opportunity  of  rejecting  that  means  of  escape, 
which  could  only  he  obtained  by  uniting  his 
daughter  to  one,  from  whom,  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances,  he  would  have  withheld  her. 

^'  It  is  Strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  *<  it  is 
Strange  and  sad,  that  I  can  scarcely  move  a 
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Step  in  any  way  without  the  risk  of  dishonour ; 
and  that  the  only  means  to  avoid  it  requires 
every  exertion  to  deprive  myself  of  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  love  for  ever." 

Thus  he  thought  as  he  went  along ;  and 
imagination  pictured  his  next  parting  from  her 
he  loved,  and  all  that  was  to  foUow  it — the 
grief  that  she  would  suffer  as  well  as  himself 
•*-  the  long  dreary  lapse  of  sad  and  cheerless 
hours  that  was  to  fiU  up  the  remainder  of 
existence  for  hira,  with  all  happy  hopes  at  an 
end»  and  fortune,  Station,  love»  gone  away  like 
visions  of  the  night. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he  despatched 
a  note  to  the  Tower,  telling  Laura  that  busi- 
ness,  affecting  her  father's  safety,  would  keep 
him  away  from  her  at  the  honr  he  bad  pro- 
mised  to  visit  her.  He  would  be  with  her,  he 
Said,  at  all  events  before  nightfall;  and  he 
added  every  term  of  love  and  affection  that  his 
heart  suggested ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  prevent  a  tone  of  sadness  spreading  through 
his  letter,  which  communicated  to  Laura  a  fear 
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lest  her  father's  hopes  of  escape  should  be  frus« 
trated. 

By  eleven  o'clock  Wilton  was  at  the  door  of 
tbe  small  inn  named  for  the  meeting;  and  two 
handsome  horses  which  were  Standing  there,  held 
by  a  servanty  announced  that  Green  had  arrived 
before  him.  On  going  in,  he  found  bis  stränge 
friend  far  more  splendidly  dressed  than  he  had 
ever  seen  him,  apparently  waiting  for  bis 
Coming.  His  fine  person  told  to  much  advan- 
tage,  his  upright  carriage  and  somewbat  proud 
and  Stern  demeanour,  the  grave  and  thoughtful 
look  of  his  eye,  all  gave  htm  the  appearance  of 
one  of  high  mind  and  high  Station,  accustomed 
to  action  and  command.  A  certain  sort  of  gay 
and  dissipated  look,  which  he  had  previously 
borne,  was  altogether  gone :  within  the  last  few 
mouths  he  had  become  paler  and  thinner,  and 
his  countenance  had  assumed  an  air  of  gloom 
which  did  not  even  leave  it  when  he  laughed. 

As  Wilton  now  advanced  towards  him,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  something 
dignified  and  imposing  in  his  aspect;  and  yet  it 
caused  him  a  stränge  Sensation,  to  think  that  he 
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Yfss  going  into  the  King's  presence  in  Company 
with  a  man  whoni  be  had  actually  first  met 
upon  tbe  King  s  Highway. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come  early,  Wilton,** 
Said  Green.  "The  King  returns  from  the 
chapel  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  expects  us 
to  be  in  waiting  at  that  hour,  when  be  will  see 
US.  This  is  no  slight  favour,  I  find,  Wilton,** 
he  added,  "  for  the  palace  is  füll  of  courtiers, 
all  eager  and  pressing  for  royal  attention.  Let 
ns  go  immediately,  then,  and  ride  slowly  up  to 
the  palace." 

They  mounted  their  borses  accordingly,  and 
rode  on,  speaking  a  few  words  from  time  to 
time,  but  not,  indeed,  absolutely  conversing, 
for  both  were  far  too  tboughtful,  and  too  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  act  they 
were  about  to  perform,  to  leave  the  tongue  free 
and  unfettered. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  they  fbund 
that  the  King  had  not  yet  retumed  from  the 
chapel ;  but  on  being  asked  whether  they  came 
by  appointment  or  not,  and  giving  their  names, 
they  were  admitted  into  a  waiting^room  where 
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two  or  three  other  people  were  already  as- 
sembled.  The  moments  passed  slowly,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  King  would  never  return. 

At  length,  however,  a  distant  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpete  was  heard,  together  with 
the  Sounds  of  many  people  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  courts  and  passages*  Buzzing  conversation^ 
manifold  footfalls,  gay  laughter,  announced  that 
the  morning  service  was  over,  and  the  congre- 
gation  of  the  royal  chapel  dispersed. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAR  XIV. 

In  the  royal  doset,  at  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  stood  King  William  Ill.yleaning  against  a 
gilt  railing,  placed  round  some  ornamental  ob- 
jects,  near  one  of  the  Windows.  The  famous 
Lord  Keeper  Somers  stood  beside  him,  white» 
at  a  little  distance  behind  appeared  Keppel, 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  before  him,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  age, 
slight,  but  dignified  in  his  person,  and  with 
an  air  of  ease  and  grace  in  his  whole  position 
and  demeanour,  which  bespoke  long  faroiliarity 
with  Courts.  William  gazed  at  him  with  a 
smile,   and  heard   him  speak  evidently   with  | 

pleasure.  | 

I 

«  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  *<  I  am  very  glad  j 

of  the  news  you  give  me.   Witli  the  asststance  of  i 

yourself,  and  my  Lord  Keeper  here,  together 
with   that  ^of  our  good  friend  the  Duke  of 
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Shrewsbury,  I  doubt  not  now  my  aflairs  will 
go  well.  I  am  happy  to  see  your  health  so 
well  restored,  my  Lord;  for  you  know  my 
friendship  for  you  well  enough,  to  be  aware, 
that  I  was  seriously  afflicted  at  your  illness,  for 
your  own  sake,  as  well  as  because  it  deprived 
me  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  one,  who,  as 
I  tkought  he  would,  has  pi-oved  himself  the 
only  person,  sufficiently  loved  by  all  men,  to 
reconcile  the  breaches  between  some  of  my  best 
friends." 

"  Most  grateful  I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl 
of  Sunbury  to  this  unusually  long  speecb, 
''  that  Heaven  has  made  me  an  Instrument  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press  my  gratitude,  for  your  not  being  angry  at 
my  long  absence  from  your  Majesty's  service* 
The  arrangements  thus  belng  made,  Sire,  I 
will  humbly  take  my  leave,  begging  your 
Majesty  not  to  forget  the  interests  of  my  young 
friend,  according  to  your  gracious  promise." 

"  I  will  not  forget,  I  will  not  forget,**  replied 
the  King,     "  When  do  you  publicly  announce 
your  return,  my  Lord  ?  " 
T  2 
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«  I  think  it  would  be  better  not,  Sire,* 
xeplied  the  Earl,  "tili  after  we  have  notified 
the  arrangements  to  the  three  gentlemen  who 
jretire." 

The  King  smiled.  '•  That  can  be  done  to- 
morrow,  my  Lord,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  cannot  but 
say»  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  far 
my  Service  has  already  suffered.** 

^'  That  disagreeable  task  will  of  eourse  fall 
on  my  Lord  Keeper,*'  said  Lord  Sunbury, 
looking  to  Somers  with  a  smile. 

**  I  shall  do  it  wi'thout  ceremony,  my  Lord," 
jreplied  Lord  Somers.  "  It  will  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  and  if  we  could  have  found  a 
Position  suitable  to  my  Lord  Wharton,  I  should 
say  that  we  have  constructed  the  most  bar- 
monious  administration  that  I  have  seen  since 
the  glorious  Revolution/' 

The  King's  brow  grew  somewhat  dark  at 
the  name  of  Lord  Wharton ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Sunbury  making  a  sign  to  the  Lord  Keeper  to 
avoid  that  topic,  took  his  leaveof  the  King, 
'saying,  *^  I  think  I  have  your  Majesty's  per- 
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mission  to  retire  through  your  private  apart* 
ments." 

As  he  was  opening  a  door  a  little  to  the 
King's  right  band,  however,  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  who  greeted  bim  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile,  and  then  passed  on  towards  the 
King,  of  whom  Lord  Somers  was  taking  leave 
at  the  same  moment. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  as  soon  as  the  Lords  Sun- 
bury  and  Somers  had  departed,  '^  the  young 
gentleman  whom  you  were  once  pleased  to  see 
eoncerning  the  Duke  of  Berwick*s  Coming  to 
England,  is  now  bere,  together  with  anotber 
gentleman  calling  bimself  Green,  whom  your 
Majesty  also,  I  understand  — " 

"  Yes,  yes,**  said  tlie  King,  "  I  will  see  bim. 
I  promised  to  see  bim," 

"  You  told  me  also,  Sire,"  replied  Lord 
Portland,  "  if  ever  tbis  other  gentleman  ap- 
plied, you  would  also  see  bim.  Mr.  Wilton 
Brown,  I  mean.*' 

<*  I  will  see  bim  too,"  said  the  King.  "  I 
T  3 
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-will  See  them  together.  Let  them  be  called, 
Bentinck." 

Lord  Portland  went  to  tbe  door,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
after,  Wilton  and  his  companion  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  King. 

As  they  entered,  Lord  Albemarle  said  a  few 
ivords  to  William,  in  a  low  tone,  to  which 
William  replied,  "  No,  no,  I  will  teil  you  if  it 
be  necessary.  —  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I 
understood,  from  the  note  received  this  morn- 
ing  by  iny  Lord  of  Albemarle,  that  you  re- 
quested  an  audience  together,  which,  as  I  had 
promised  to  each  separately,  I  have  given.  Is 
your  business  the  same,  or  difierent  ?  '* 

"  It  is  the  same,  Sire,"  replied  Green  at  once. 
^<  But  I  will  beg  this  young  gentleman  to  urge 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  first  place." 

The  King  nodded  his  head  to  WUton  to 
proceed  ;  adding,  '<  I  have  little  time  this  mom- 
ing,  and  you  may  be  brief ;  for  if  your  business 
be  what  I  think,  it  has  been  opened  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  yours,  and  you  will  hear  more  from 
me  or  him  on  Tuesday/* 
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"  If  your  •  Majesty  refers  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,"  said  Wilton,  "I  hsLve  not  the 
bonour  of  bis  acquaintance ;  but  he  promised,  I 
know,  to  urge  upon  your  Majesty's  clemency 
tbe  case  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  in  regard  lo 
which  I  have  now  ventured  to  approach  you." 

"  We  are  inistaking  each  other,"  said  the 
King.  *<  I  thought  you  meant  something  eise. 
Whatabout  the  Duke?" 

"When  your  Majesty  was  last  pleased  to 
3receive  me,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  had  the  honour 
of  recounting  to  you  how  I  had  been  employed 
by  bis  Grace  to  set  free  bis  daughter  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  Sir  John  Fenwick  and 
pther  Jacobites.  I  explained  to  your  Majesty 
0.1  that  time  that  this  daring  act  had  been 
committed  by  those  Jacobites  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  and  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  which  quarrel  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  indignantly  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
infamous  conspiracy  against  your  Majesty. 
Since  then,Sir  John  Fenwick  has  been  arrested, 
and  has  charged  the  Duke  with  being  a  party 
to  that  conspiracy.  He  has  done  this  entirely 
T  4 
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and  evidently  out  of  revenge,  and  as  far  as  my 
testimony  goes,  I  can  distinctly  show  yoor 
Majesty,  that  after  his  daughter  was  carried 
away,  the  Duke  had  no  opportunity  whatsoever 
of  revealing  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy 
without  endangering  her  safety  tili  after  the 
whole  was  discovered,  for  on  the  morning  of 
her  return  to  town,  after  being  set  free:,  the 
Warrants  against  the  conspirators  were  already 
Sssued.'* 

*'  You  told  me  all  this  before,  I  think,"  said 
the  King,  with  somewhat  of  a  heavy  brow  and 
impatient  air.     "  Where  is  the  Duke  now?  '* 

**  He  is  in  the  Tower,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton, 
'^  a  prisoner  of  State,  upon  this  charge  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick's,  and  I  am  bold  to  approach 
your  Majesty  to  beseech  you  to  take  his  case 
into  consideration." 

The  King's  brow  had  by  this  time  grown 
very  dark,  and  tuming  to  Lord  Portland,  he 
•said,.  '^  This  is  another,  you  see,  Bentinck." 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty,"  continued  Wilton, . 
as  soon  as  the  King  paused,  "  I  beseech  you  to 
hear  my  petition,  and  to  grant  it.     It  is  a  caae 
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in  which  I  am  deeply  interested.  You  were 
pleased  to  say  that  I  had  conducted  myself  well, 
you  were  pleased  to  promise  me  your  gracious 
favour,  and  I  beseech  you  now  to  extend  it  to 
me  so  far,  as  at  my  pttition  to  show  clemeney 
to  a  nobleman  who,  perhaps,  may  have  acted 
foolisbly  in  suffering  bis  ears  to  be  guilty  of 
bearing  some  evil  designs  against  you»  but  wbo 
testified  throughout  the  most  indignant  borror  at 
tbe  purposes  of  tbese  conspirators,  wbo  bas  been 
punisbed  severely  already  by  tbe  temporary  loss 
of  bis  cbild,  by  tbe  most  terrible  anxiety  about 
ber,  and  by  long  imprisonment  in  tbe  Tower, 
wbere  be  now  lies,  witbering  under  a  sense  of 
your  Majesty's  displeasure.  Let  me  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  grant  me  tbis  petitlon,"  and 
advancing  a  step,  Wilton  knelt  at  tbe  King's 
feet. 

**  Why,  I  tbought,  young  gentleman/'  replied 
William,  "tbat  before  tbis  time  you  were 
married  to  tbe  pretty  heiress.'* 

"  Oh  no,  Sire,*'  replied  Wilton,  witb  a  sad 
smile,  *^  tbat  is  entirely  out  of  tbe  question. 
Sucb  a  report  got  abroad  in  tbe  world,  but  I 
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have  neither  Station,  fortune,  rank|  or  any  otlier 
advantage  to  entitle  me  to  such  a  hope/' 

^^  And  you,  Colonel/'  said  the  King,  turning 
towards  Green,  "is  this  the  object  of  your 
Coming  also?" 

"It  is,  Sire,"  answered  Green,  advancing. 
<^  But  first  of  all  permit  me  to  do  an  act  that  I 
have  never  done  before,  and  kissing  your 
Majesty's  hand,  to  acknowledge  that  I  feel  you 
are  and  will  be  King  of  England  May  I  add 
more,  that  you  are  worthy  of  being  so/' 

The  King  was  evidently  pleased  and  Struck. 
<'  I  am  glad  to  see,"  he  answered,  holding  out 
bis  hand  to  Green,  ^^  that  we  have  reclairaed 
one  Jacobite." 

"  Sire,"  answered  Green,  kissing  the  King's 
hand,  but  without  rising,  '^my  affections  are 
not  easily  changed,  and  may  remain  with 
anotlier  house ;  but  it  were  folly  to  deny  any 
longer  your  sovereignty,  and,"  he  added,  the 
moment  after,  ^'  it  would  be  treachery  hence- 
forth  to  do  any  thing  against  it.  —  And  now, 
£ire,"  he  continued^  <Met  ^le  urge  most  eai^ 
hestly  this  young  gentleman's  petition,  and  let 
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jt  be  at  my  suit  tliat  the  Duke's  liberation  is 
granted.  Wilton  here  may  have  xnany  peti- 
tions  yet  to  present  to  your  Majesly  on  bis  own 
account.  I  sball  never  have  any;  and  as  your 
Majesty  told  me  to  claim  a  boon  at  your  hands, 
and  promised  to  grant  me  any  tbing  tbat  was 
not  unreasonable,  I  beseecb  you  to  grant  me, 
as  not  an  unreasonable  request,  tbe  füll  pardon 
and  liberation  of  a  man  wbo  tbis  young  gentle- 
man,  and  I,  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  I  think 
your  Majesty  too,  well  know  would  as  soon 
have  attemptedany  tbing  againstyour  Majesty's 
life  as  be  would  have  sacrificed  bis  own.  Tbis 
is  the  boon  I  crave,  tbis  is  tbe  petition  I  have 
to  present,  and  I  hope  and  trust  tbat  you  will 
grant  my  requesu" 

**And  have  you  nothing  eise,  Colonel,  to 
demand  on  your  own  account?''  said  tbe  King 
gravely. 

**  Notbing,  Sire,"  replied  Green :  "  I  make 
Ulis  my  only  request." 

"  What  ? "  Said  the  King,  after  giving  a 
glaiice  as  playful,  perhaps,  as  any  glance  could 
be  upon  tbe  countenance  of  William  IIL     '^  Is 
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this  the  only  request  ?  I  have  seen  in  English 
history,  since  it  became  my  duty  to  study  it,  a 
number  of  precedents  of  general  pardons, 
granted  under  the  great  seal,  by  monarchs  my 
predecessors,  to  certain  of  their  subjects  who 
have  done  some  good  Service,  for  all  crimes, 
misdemeanours,  felonies,  et  ccBtera^  cominitted 
in  times  previous.  Now,  sir,  from  a  (ew  tfaings 
I  have  heard,  it  has  Struck  me  tbat  such  a 
patent  would  be  not  at  all  inexpedient  in  your 
own  case,  and  I  expected  you  to  ask  it.** 

"  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  ask  it,  Sire,"  im- 
plied Green  in  the  same  grave  tone  with  which 
he  had  previously  spoken.  **  I  may  have  done 
many  things  that  are  wrong,  Sire,  but  I  have 
neither  injured,  insulted,  or  offended  any  one 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Prince 
I  considered  my  lawful  King.  Possessing  still 
his  commission,  I  believed  myself  at  liberty  Co 
levy  upon  those  who  were  avowedly  his  enemies, 
the  rents  of  that  property  whereof  they  bad 
deprived  me  fighting  in  his  cause.  —  Sire,  I 
may  have  been  wrong  in  my  view,  and  I  believe 
I  have.  been  so.     I  speak  not  in  my  own  josti-p 
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fication,  therefore.  My  head  is  at  your  feet  if 
you  choose  to  take  it :  death  bas  no  terrors  for 
me;  life  faas  no  charms.  I  stay  as  long  as  God 
wills  it :  when  he  calls  me  hence,  it  matten 
little  what  way  I  take  my  departure.  My  re« 
quest,  Sire,  is  for  the  liberation  of  the  Duke, 
»who,  believe  me,  is  perfectly  innocent ;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  your  Majesty  not  to  keep  him 
longer  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  wbich  to 
the  heart  of  an  Englishman  is  worse  than  death 
itsdf/* 

<<  I  am  sufficiently  an  Englishman  to  feel 
that,"  replied  the  King.  — "  Your  own  free 
pardon  for  all  ofiences  up  to  this  time  we  give, 
or  rather  promise  you,  should  it  be  needed, 
without  your  asking  it«  Mark  the  King's 
words,  gentlemen.  In  regard  to  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Duke,  demanded  of  us,  as  you 
have  demanded  it;  that  is,  as  the  only  request 
of  a  person  who  has  rendered  us  most  important 
Service,  and  to  whom  we  have  pledged  our  word 
to  concede  some  boon,  we  would  grant  it  also, 
but " 
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"  Oh,  Sire  ! "  exciaimed  Green,   "  let  youf 
clemency  blot  out  that  &u//' 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,**  said  die  King,  relaps* 
ing  into  bis  usual  tone;  ^'I  would  willingly 
grant  you  the  Duke*s  liberation  as  tbe  boon 
which  you  require,  and  which  I  promised;  bnt 
that  I  granted  the  order  for  bis  liberation  sonne 
four  days  ago,  not  even  demanding  bail  for  bis 
appearance,  but  perfectly  satlsfied  of  his  inno- 
cence.  I  ordered  also  such  steps  to  be  taken, 
that  a  noUe  prosequi  might  be  entered,  so  as  to 
put  his  mind  fuUy  at  rest.  I  told  the  Earl  of 
Bjerdale  the  day  before  yesterday  that  I  had 
done  this  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury,  and  I  bade  him  take  the  Warrant,  which, 
signed  by  myself,  and  countersigned  by  Mn 
Secretary  Trumbull,  was  then  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk.  It  is  either  in  the  clerk's 
hands  still,  or  in  those  of  Lord  Byerdale.  But 
that  lord  has  committed  a  most  grievous  oflfence 
in  suffering  any  of  my  subjects  to  remain  in  a 
prison  when  tlie  order  was  signed  for  their 
liberation/' 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Keppel» 
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stepping  forward,  "  I  questioned  the  clerk  this 
morning,  as  I  passed,  knowing  what  your  Ma-» 
jesty  had  done,  and  hearing  to  my  surprise  from 
my  Lord  Fembroke  tbat  the  Duke  was  still  in 
prison.  The  clerk  teils  me  that  he  had  still 
the  Warrant,  Lord  Byerdale  seeming  to  have 
forgotten  it  entirely.*' 

"  He  has  forgotten  too  many  things,"  said 
the  Kingy  ^^  and  yet  his  memory  is  good  when 
he  pleases.  —  Fetch  me  the  Warrant,  Arnold, 
Colonel,  I  grant  this  Warrant,  you  see,  not  to 
you.  You  must  think  of  some  other  boon  at 
another  time.  Young  gentleman,  I  have  been 
requested,  by  a  true  friend  of  yours  and  mine, 
to  hear  your  petition  upon  various  points,  and 
to  do  something  for  you«  I  can  hear  no  more 
petitions  to-day,  however,  but  perhaps  you  raay 
find  a  kinder  ear  to  listen  to  you ;  and  as  to 
doing  any  thing  for  you,"  he  continued,  as  he 
saw  Keppel  return  with  a  paper  in  his  band  — 
^*  as  to  doing  any  thing  for  you,  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  send  you  to  the  Tower.  There, 
take  the  Warrant,  and  either  get  into  a  boat  or 
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on  your  horse's  back,  and  bear  the  good  tiding^ 
to  the  Duke  yourself." 

As  he  spoke,  the  King  gave  the  paper  into 
Wilton's  hand,  and  turned  partly  round  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland  with  a  smile;  then  looked 
round  again  calmly,  and,  by  a  grave  inclination 
of  the  head,  signified  to  Wllton  and  his  com- 
panion  that  their  audience  was  at  an  end. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  lobby,  Green 
grasped  his  young  friend's  hand  eagerly  in  his 
own,  demandingt  '^Now,  Wilton,  are  you 
happy?" 

"  Most  miserable !"  replied  Wilton.  "This 
paper  is  indeed  the  greatest  relief  to  me,  be- 
cause  it  puts  me  beyond  all  chance  of  dishonour. 
No  one  can  impute  to  me  now  that  I  have  done 
wrongy  or  violated  my  vrord,  even  by  a  breath ; 
but  still  I  am  most  unhappy,  and  tlie  very  act 
that  I  am  going  to  do  seals  my  unhappiness." 

"  Such  things  may  well  be,"  replied  Green  i 
<^  I  know  it  from  bitter  experience.  But  how 
it  can  be  so,  Wilton,  in  your  case,  I  cannot 
teil." 

Wilton  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.     <<  I  can- 
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not  stay  to  explain  all  now,"  he  said,  '^for  I 
must  hasten  to  the  Duke,  and  not  leave  his 
mind  in  doubt  and  fear  for  a  moment.  But  in 
going  thither,  I  go  to  see  her  I  love  for  the  last 
time.  The  metropolis  will  henceforth  be  hate- 
ful  to  me,  and  I  shall  fly  from  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  in  it  after 
that  hope  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  apply  for  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  seek  what  fate 
may  send  me  in  some  more  active  life;  but 
before  I  go,  probably  this  very  night,  if  you 
will  give  me  shelter,  I  will  seek  you  and  the 
Lady  Helen,  to  both  of  whom  I  have  much, 
very'much  to  say.  I  shall  find  you  at  Lord 
Sherbrooke^s  cottage  where  I  last  saw  you? 
There  I  will  explain  every  thing.  And  nowy 
farewell.'* 

Thus  saying,  he  shook  Green's  band,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  at  a  very  rapid  pace  spurred  on 
towards  London  by  all  the  shortest  roads  that 
he  could  discover. 


VOL.  iir.  V 
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CHAP.    XV. 

The  Duke's  dinner  in  the  Tower  was  over.  He 
had  been  much  agitated  all  day,  and  Laura  had 
been  agitated  also,  but  she  had  concealed  her 
emotions,  in  order  not  to  increase  those  of  her 
&ther.  It  was  as  we  have  said  Sunday,  and 
the  Service  of  the  church  had  oceupied  some 
part  of  that  long  da^s  passing ;  but  the  rest  had 
gone  by  very  slowly,  especially  as  the  only  two 
ev^its  which  occurred  to  break  or  diversify  the 
time  told  that  there  were  other  perscms  busy 
without,  in  matters  regarding  which  neither 
Laura  nor  her  fiither  could  take  the  slightest 
part,  but  which  afiected  the  future  iate  of  both 
in  the  highest  degree.  Those  two  incidents 
were  the  arrival  of  Wilton*s  note,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  a  visit  from  the  chaplain 
of  the  Tower,  to  teil  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura 
that  he  had  received  directions  and  the  proper 
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authorisation  (few  of  those  things  were  needed, 
indeed,  in  those  days)  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  her  and  Wilton  at  any  hour 
that  she  chose  tx>  name.  A  considerable  time 
passed  after  this  Visit,  and  yet  Wilton  did  not 
appear.  The  Duke  began  to  look  towards  Laura 
with  anxious  eyes,  and  once  he  said,  ^^  I  hope, 
Laura,  you  neither  did  nor  said  any  thing 
yesterday  to  make  Wilton  act  coldly  or  unwil- 
lingly  in  this  business." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  father,  I  did  not,"  replied 
Lady  Laura,  '^  and  he  promised  me  firmly  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power.  Something  has 
detained  him ;  but  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no 
cause  either  to  fear  or  to  doubt." 

Such  assurances,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  soothe 
the  Duke,  and  put  his  mind  more  at  ease; 
but  as  time  passed,  and  still  Wilton  did  not 
appear,  his  anxiety  retumed  again ;  he  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  room;  he  would  gaze 
out  of  the  window ;  he  would  cast  himself  into 
a  chair  with  a  deep  sigh ;  and  though  he  said 
nothing  more,  Laura  was  bitterly  grieved  on 
ü  2 
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his  account,  and  began  to  share  bis  anxiety  fbr 
tlie  result. 

At  length  a  distant  door  was  heard  to  open, 
then  came  the  sound  of  the  well-known  step  in 
the  anteroom,  making  Laura's  heart  beat,  and 
the  Duke  smile ;  but  there  was  nothing  joyfui  in 
tlie  tread  of  that  step :  it  was  slow  and  thoughtful ; 
and  after  the  band  was  placed  upon  the  lock  of 
the  door  there  was  still  a  pause,  which,  though 
in  reality  very  brief,  seemed  long  to  the  prisouer 
and  his  daughten  At  length,  however,  the 
door  opened,  and  Wilton  himself  entered  the 
room«  There  came  a  smile,  too,  upon  his  lip, 
but  Laura  could  not  but  see,  that  smile  was  a 
very  sad  one. 

"  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  most 
anxiously,  my  dear  Wilton,"  said  the  Duke: 
<'  we  have  fancied  all  manner  of  things,  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  obstaeles ;  for  I  well  knew  that 
nothing  but  matters  of  absolute  necessi^  would 
keep  you  from  the  side  of  your  dear  bride  at 
this  moment." 

"  But  you  still  look  sad,  Wilton,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  holding  out  her  band  to  him.     <*  Let  us 
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hear,  Wilton,  let  us  hear  all  at  once,  dear 
Wilton.  Has  any  thing  happened  to  derange 
our  plansi  or  prevent  my  father's  escape?" 

Wilton  kissed  her  hand  affectionately,  reply- 
ing,  *'  Fear  not  on  that  account,  dear  Laura,  fear 
not  on  that  account.  Your  father  is  no  longer  a 
prisoner. — My  Lord  Duke,  there  is  tlie  Warrant 
for  your  liberation,  signed  by  the  King's  own 
hand,  and  properly  countersigned." 

The  Duke  clasped  his  hauds  together,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven  with  eyes  füll  of  thankful- 
ness,  and  Laura*s  joy  also  burst  forth  in  tears- 
But  she  saw  that  Wilton  remained  sad  and  cold  y. 
and  mistaking  the  cause,  she  tumed  quickly  to- 
ber father,  saying,  *^  Oh,  my  dear  father,  in  this< 
moment  of  joy,  make  him  who  has  given  us  so 
much  happiness  happy  also*  Teil  him,  teil 
him,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  not,  that  you 
cannot  think  of  refusing  him  your  child  after 
all  that  he  has  done  for  us." 

"  No,  no,  Laura,"  cried  the  Duke :  "  you 
shall  be  his ** 

But  Wilton  interrupted  him ;  and  throwing 
his  arms  round  Lady  Laura,  pressed  her  for  a 
ü  3 
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moment  to  bis  heart,  took  one  long  ardent  kiss, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Duke,  said,  ^^  Pardon 
me,  my  Lord  Duke !  —  It  is  the  last !  Nay,  do 
not  Interrupt  me,  for  I  have  a  task  to  perform 
wfaich  requires  all  the  firmness  I  can  find  to 
accomplish  it  On  seeing  Lord  Byerdale  ye»> 
terday,  he  told  me  of  the  whole  arrangements 
ivhich  he  had  made  with  you,  and  of  the  plan 
for  your  escape :  he  showed  me  that,  accord- 
ing  to  the  note  which  he  had  written  to  the 
govemor  of  the  Tower,  conceming  the  mar- 
riage  between  yonr  daughter  and  myself,  your 
escape  oould  not  be  eiFected  tili  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place,  as  it  was  assigned  as  the  cause  fivr 
our  leaving  the  Tower  so  late  at  night.  He 
made  me  pledge  myself  not  to  disdose  his  part 
in  this  scheme  to  any  one ;  and  he  then  said 
that  he  would  teil  me  the  secret  of  my  birth, 
if  I  would  plight  my  honour  not  to  reveal  it  tili 
after  your  safety  was  secure.  I  pledged  myself, 
and  he  told  me  all.  I  now  found,  my  Lord,  that 
you  and  I  had  both  been  most  shamefully  de- 
ceived  —  deceived  for  the  purpose,  I  do  believe, 
of  revenging   on   you   and   Lady  Laura  her 
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former  rejection  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  by  driving 
her  to  marry  a  .person  altogether  inferior  to 
herseif  in  Station.  You  will  see  that  he  had 
placed  me  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  posi- 
tions.  If  I  carried  out  his  plan  of  escape» 
I  knowingly  made  use  of  his  deceit  to  gain 
for  myself  the  greatest  earthly  happine»». 
If  I  revealed  to  you  what  he  told  me,  I  broke 
my  pledged  word,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
you  no  choice,  but  either  unwillingly  to  give  me 
your  daughter's  band,  or  to  remain,  and  risk 
the  Chance  of  longer  imprisoument  and  trial. 
If  I  held  off  and  disappointed  you  in  your  es- 
cape,  I  again  broke  my  word  to  Lady  Laura. 
You  may  conceive  the  agony  of  my  mind 
during  last  night.  There  was  but  one  hope  of 
my  being  able  to  escape  dishonour,  though  it 
was  a  very  slight  one.  I  determined  to  go  to 
the  £jng  himself.  I  engaged  a  gentleman  to 
go  with  me,  who  has  some  influence;  and  this 
moming  we  presented  ourselves  at  Hampton 
Court.  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
receive  us:  he  treated  me  with  all  kindness, 
u  4 
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and  gare  me  the  Warrant  for  your  libeiution  to 
bring  hither.  That  Warrant  was  already  signed ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Sbrew&bury  had  kept  bis  word 
with  me,  and  applied  for  it  eamestly  and  success- 
fully.  Tbe  Earl  of  Byerdale  knew  that  it  was 
prepared,  so  that  he  was  quite  safe  in  permitting 
your  escape.  I  have  now  nothing  furtber  to 
do^  my  Lord,  than  to  wish  you  joy  of  your 
liberation,  and  to  bid  you  adieu  for  ever." 

^<  Stay,  stay ! "  said  the  Duke,  mucb  moved. 
"  Let  me  hear  more,  Wilton." 

But  Wilton  had  already  tumed  to  Lady 
Laura  and  taken  her  band 

**  Ob,  Laura,''  he  said,  <^  if  I  have  been  de- 
ceived  into  making  you  unhappy  as  well  as 
myself,  fbrgive  me.  You  know,  you  well  know, 
that  I  would  give  every  eartbly  good  to  obtain 
this  dear  band;  that  I  would  sacrifice  any 
thing  on  earth  for  that  object,  but  honour, 
truth,  and  integrity.  Laura,  I  feel  you  can 
never  be  mine;  try  to  forget  what  has  been; 
while  I  seek  in  distant  lands,  not  forgetfulness, 
if  it  come  not  accompanied  by  death,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  hope  of 
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a  speedy  and  not  inglorious  termlnation  to 
sufiering.     Farewell :  once  more,  fareweil ! " 

«  Stay,  stay  !"  said  the  Duke—"  stay,  Wil- 
ton !  What  was  it  the  Earl  told  you  ?  He 
said  that  you  bad  as  good  blood  in  your  veins 
as  bis  own.  He  said  you  were  even  related  to 
bimself.     What  did  he  teil  you  ? '' 

The  blood  mounted  into  Wilton's  cheek. 
**  He  told  me,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was 
the  natural  son  of  bis  cousin/'  And  feeling 
that  he  could  bear  no  more,  he  turned  abruptly 
and  quitted  the  apartment« 

As  he  did  so,  Lady  Laura  sank  at  her  fatber's 
feet,  and  clasped  bis  knees.  "  Oh,  my  father," 
she  said,  "  do  not,  do  not  make  me  miserable 
for  ever.  Think  of  your  child*s  happiness  before 
any  considerations  of  pride ;  think  of  the  noble 
conductof  him  who  has  just  left  us;  and  ask  your- 
seif  if  I  can  cease  to  love  him  while  I  have  life," 

"  Never,  Laura,  never !  '*  said  the  Duke, 
stemly.  "  Had  it  been  any  thing  eise  but 
that,  I  might  have  yielded;  but  it  cannot  be  I 
Never,  my  child,  never !  —  So  urge  me  not ! 
—I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave/' 
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i  Those  rash  and  shamefiil  words,  which  the 
basest  and  most  iinholy  pride  has  too  often  in 
this  World  wrung  from  a  parentfs  Ups  towards 
a  child,  had  been  scarcely  uttered  by  the  Duke, 
when  he  feit  his  daughter's  arms  relax  their 
hold  of  his  knees,  her  weight  pressheavilyupon 
him,  and  the  next  instant  she  lay  senseless  on 
the  ground. 

For  an  instant  the  consciousness  of  the  un* 
Christian  words  he  had  uttered  smote  his  heart 
with  fear;  fear  lest  the  retributire  band  of 
Heaven  should  have  punished  his  pride,  even  in 
the  moment  of  offence,  by  taking  away  the 
child  whose  happiness  he  was  preparing  to 
sacrifice,  and  of  whose  death  he  had  made 
light. 

He  called  loudly  for  help,  and  his  servant  and 
Lady  Laura's  maid  were  soon  in  the  roonu 
They  raised  her  head  with  cushions;  tfaejr 
brought  water;  they  called  for  &rther  assist- 
ance ;  and  though  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Laura  had  only  fainted,  it  was  long  be> 
fore  the  slightest  Symptom  of  retuming  con- 
sciousness appeared.     The  Duke,  the  servants. 
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and  some  attendants  of  the  govemor  of  the 
Tower,  were  still  gathered  round  her,  and  her 
eyes  were  just  opening  and  looking  faintly  up 
wben  another  person  was  suddenly  added  to 
the  group,  and  a  mild,  fine-toned  voice  said,  in 
the  ear  of  the  Duke,  — 

"  Good  God  !  my  Lord  Duke,  what  has  hap* 
pened  ?  Had  you  not  better  send  for  Millington 
er  Garth?" 

•*  She  is  better,  she  is  better,"  said  the  Duke, 
rising ;  "  she  is  Coming  to  herseif  again.  — Good 
Heaven  !  my  Lord  of  Sunbury,  is  it  you  ?  Thi» 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lord  Sunbury,  "  that 
it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me^  my  Lord ;  for 
though  I  would  rather  see  your  Grace  in  any 
other  place,  and  heard  this  morning  at  Hampton 
Court  that  the  order  for  your  liberation  was 
signed,  yet  I  heard  just  now  that  you  were  still 
in  the  Tower ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  expected 
to  find  my  young  friend  Wilton  with  you.  Let 
US  attend  to  the  lady,  however,"  he  addec^ 
seeing  that  bis  allusion  to  Wilton  made  the 
Duke  turn  a  little  red,  and  divining,  perhaps. 
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that  Lady  Laura's  illness  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  absence  of  his  young  friend  — 
**  she  is  growing  better." 

And  kindly  kneeling  down  beside  her,  he 
took  her  band  in  bis,  saying  in  a  tender  and 
paternal  tone,  "  I  bope  you  are  better,  my  dear 
young  lady.  Nay,  nay,"  be  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  *^  be  comforted,  all  will  go  well,  depend 
upon  it: — you  are  better  now;  you  are  better 
Isee.*'  And  then  perceiving  that  only  having 
seen  him  once  before,  Lady  Laura  did  not  re- 
collect  him,  he  added  his  own  name^  saying, 
*^  Lord  Sunbury,  my  dear,  the  father,  by  love 
and  by  adoption,  of  a  dear  friend  of  yours." 

The  allusion  to  Wilton  immediately  produced 
its  effect  upon  Lady  Laura,  and  she  burst  into 
tears ;  but  seeing  Lord  Sunbury  about  to  rise, 
she  clung  to  his  band,  saying,  ^*  Do  not  leave 
me,  do  not  leave  me.  I  shall  be  better  in  a 
minute.     I  will  send  him  a  message  by  you.** 

**  I  will  not,  indeed,  leave  you,**  replied  Lord 
Sunbury;  <'but  I  think  we  do  not  need  all 
these  people  present  just  now.  Your  father  and 
I  and  your  woman  will  be  enough.*' 
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According  to  his  Suggestion  the  room  was 
cleared,  the  Windows  were  all  thrown  open,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  Lady  Laura  had  suffi- 
ciently  recovered  herseif  to  sit  up  and  speak 
with  ease.  Lord  Sunbury  had  avoided  Veturn- 
ing to  the  subject  of  Wilton,  tili  he  fancied 
that  she  could  bear  it,  knowing  that  it  might 
be  more  painful  to  her,  even  to  hear  him  con* 
versing  with  her  father  upon  such  a  topic,  than 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  herseif.  At 
length,  however,  he  said,— 

"  Now  this  fair  lady  is  tolerably  well  again^ 
let  me  ask  your  Grace  where  I  can  find  my 
young  friend,  Wilton  Brown.  I  was  told  at 
his  lodgings  that  he  had  come  on  with  all  speed 
to  the  Tower,  merely  getting  a  fresh  horse  as 
he  passed." 

"He  was  here  not  long  ago,  my  Lord," 
replied  the  Duke,  coldly.  "  He  was  kind 
enough  to  bring  me  from  Hampton  Court  the 
Warrant  for  my  enlargement.  He  went  away 
in  some  haste  and  in  some  sorrow,  not  from 
any  thing  I  said,  my  Lord,  but  from  what  his 
own  good  sense  showed  him  must  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  some  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
r^iarding  kis  own  birth.  I  must  say  he  has  in 
the  business  behaved  most  honourably»  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  seiisibly;  and  any  thing 
on  earth  that  I  can  reasonably  do  to  testify  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  all  the  Services  he  has  reo- 
dered  me  and  mine,  I  will  willingly  doit,  should 
it  cost  me  one  half  of  my  estates." 

Lady  Laura  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  bat  the  tears  trickled  through  her  fiogers 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  restrain  them. 
Lord  Sunbury,  too»  was  a  good  deal  agitated, 
and  showed  it  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  so  ealm  and  deliberate  as 
himself.  He  even  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  twice  across  the  room,  before  he  re- 
plied. 

"  My  Lord  Duke/*  he  said  at  length,  "  from 
what  you  say,  I  feat  that  both  Wilton  and  your 
Grace  have  acted  hastily ;  and  I  am  pained  at 
it  the  more,  because  I  believe  that  I  myself  am  in 
some  degree  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  he 
now  feels,  and  of  all  the  grief  which  I  can  clearly 
See  is  in  the  breast  of  this  dear  young  lady.     I 
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have  done  Wilton  wrong,  my  Liord,  by  a  want  of 
proper  precaution  and  care  —  most  uninten- 
tionally  and  unknowingly ;  but  still  I  have  done 
him  wrong  which  I  fear  may  be  irreparable. 
I  must  See»  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  remedy  what  has  gone  amiss;  but 
whether  I  can,  or  whether  I  cannot  do  so,  I 
have  determined  to  atone  for  my  fault  in  the 
only  way  that  it  is  possible.  The  last  beir  in  my 
family  entail  is  lately  dead  :  — my  estates  are  at 
my  own  disposal.  I  have  notified  to  the  King 
this  day,  that  I  have  adopted  Wilton  Brown  as 
my  son  and  heir;  and  bis  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  that  a  patent  shall 
pass  under  the  great  seal,  conveying  to  him 
my  tides  and  honours  at  my  death.  This  is  all 
that  I  know  with  certainty  can  be  done  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  there  may  be  more  done  hereafter,  in 
regard  to  which  I  will  not  enter  at  present; 
and  oh !  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  seeing  the 
Duke  cast  down  his  eyes  in  cold  silence,  "  for 
my  sake,  for  Wilton's  sake,  for  this  young  lady's 
sake,  at  all  events  suspend  your  decision  tili  we 
can  see  farther  in  this  matter." 
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The  Duke  raised  his  eyes  to  bis  daogbter's 
ÜLcej  and  yielded,  though  but  in  a  iaint  degree, 
to  her  imploring  look. 

*^  I  will  suspend  my  decision,  my  Lord,  at 
your  request,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  will  give  you 
any  pleasure*  But  Laura  knows  my  opinioii) 
and " 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Earl,  "  we  will  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject  then,  at  present,  my 
Lord.  But  as  your  Grace  has  the  order  for 
your  liberation,  and  there  can  be  no  great 
pleasure  in  staying  in  this  place,  perhaps  your 
Grace  and  Lady  Laura  will  get  into  my  car- 
riage,  which  is  now  in  the  court ;  and  wbile  your 
servants  clear  your  apartments,  and  proceed  to 
make  preparations  at  Beaufort  House,  I  tnist 
you  will  take  your  supper  at  my  poor  dwelling. 
There  I  may  have  an  opportunity,  my  Lord,'* 
he  added,  turning  with  a  graceful  bow  to  tbe 
Duke,  <<of  teliing  you,  who  are  a  politician^ 
some  great  political  changes  that  are  taking 
place,  though  I  fear,  that  as  I  expect  no  guests 
of  any  kind,  and  have  hitherto  preserved  a 
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strict  incognito,  I  shall  have  no  way  of  enter- 
taining  this  fair  Lady  for  the  evening.'' 

Laura  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy 
airj  but  raade  no  reply.  The  Duke»  however^ 
VTBB  taken  with  the  bait  of  political  news,  and 
accepted  the  invitation,  merely  saying,  <*  I  take 
it  for  granted,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Brown  ia  not 
at  your  house." 

<^  As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  Lord  Sunbury» 
'^  he  18  not  aware  of  my  being  in  England.  I 
came  to  seek  him  here,  wishing  to  teil  him 
varlous  niatters;  but  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
neither  written  to  him,  nor  heard  from  him 
since  I  have  been  in  this  country.  And  now, 
my  Lord,"  he  coutinued,  taking  up  the  Warrant 
from  the  table,  "  you  had  better  let  me  go  and 
speak  with  the  Governor's  deputy  here,  con- 
ceming  this  paper,  and  in  five  minutes  I  will  be 
back,  to  eonduct  you,  at  liberty,  to  my  house." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  them ;  and  Lady  Laura^ 
certainly  calmed  and  comforted  by  his  kindly 
manner,  and  the  hopeful  tone  in  which  he  spoke« 
prepared  with  pleasure  to  go  with  him.  Her 
iather  mentioned  Wilton's  name  no  more;  but 
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gave  some  Orders  to  his  servant,  and»  by  the 
time  that  they  were  ready  to  go,  Lord  Sunbiuy 
had  retumed  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Gover- 
nor»  announcing,  tfaat  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  open  to  the  Duke.  The  £arl  then  offared 
bis  band  to  the  fair  gtrl,  and  led  her  down  to 
bis  carriage,  saying  in  a  low  tone  as  they  went^ 
<'  Fear  not,  my  dear  young  Lady.  We  sbali 
find  means  to  soften  your  father  in  time." 

After  a  long  and  tedious  drive  through  the 
dull  streets  of  London,  the  carriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Sunbury  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  boose  in 
St.  James's  Square.  None  of  his  servants  ap^ 
peared  yet  in  livery,  and  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  was  his  own  valet.  He  seemed  not  a 
little  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  lady  and 
-genüeman  with  his  master;  and  the  Earl  was  as 
much  surprised  to  bear  loud  Yoices  from  the 
large  dining-room  on  his  left  band. 

The  Duke  and  Lady  Laura,  bowever,  entered, 
and  were  passing  on ;  but  the  yalet,  as  soon  as 
<  he  had  dosed  the  door,  advanced  and  whispered 
'  a  few  words  to  the  Earl. 

The    Earl  questioned   him    again    in    tfae 
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Bame  tone»  put  his  band  for  a  moment  to  hia 
forebead,  and  then  said,  addressing  the  Duke, 
«*  There  are  some  persons  up  stairs,  my  Lord 
Duke,  that  we  would  rather  you  did  not  see  at 
this  moment  I  will  speak  to  them  for  an  in- 
stant, and  be  down  with  you  directly,  if  you 
will  go  into  tbe  dining-room.  You  will  tbere, 
I  understand,  find  Lord  Byerdale  and  his  son, 
tbe  latter  of  wbom  it  seems  bas  come  bitber 
for  my  support  and  advice,  and  bas  been 
followed  by  bis  fatber." 

"  But,  my  Lord,  my  Lord,"  said  tbe  Duke, 
"  after  Lord  Byerdale's  conduct  to  myself  -      >** 

^*  Enter  into  no  dispute  witb  bim  tili  I  come, 
my  dear  Duke,"  said  tbe  Earl— "  I  will  be  witb 
you  in  one  minute;  and  bis  Lordsbip  of  Byerdale 
will  bave  quite  sufficient  to  settle  witb  me,  to 
give  occupation  to  bis  tbougbts  for  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  evening.  You  may  cbance  to  see  trium- 
pbant  villany  rebuked  —  I  wanted  to  bave  es- 
caped  die  matter ;  but  since  be  bas  presumed 
to  come  into  my  böuse  I  must  take  tbe  task 
upon  myself." 

Tbe  tone  in  wbicb  be  spoke,  and  tbe  expecta- 
X  2 
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tlon  of  what  was  to  follow,  fixed  the  Duke's 
determiuation  at  once;  and  drawing  the  arm 
of  Lady  Laura  within  his  own,  he  foUowed 
the  servant,  who  now  threw  open  the  door  to 
which  Lord  Sanbury  pointed,  and  entered  the 
diniog-rooiD}  while  the  Earl  himself  ascended 
the  stairs. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

A  SCENE  curious  but  yet  painful  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  Lady  Laura  and  her  father  on 
entering  the  dining-room  of  Lord  Sunbury's 
house.  On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the 
door  stood  Lord  Sherbrooke,  with  bis  arm& 
folded  on  bis  ehest,  his  brow  contracted,  bis 
teeth  firmly  shut,  his  lips  drawn  close,  and  every 
feature  but  the  bright  and  flashing  eye  betoken* 
ing  a  streng  and  vigorous  struggle  to  command 
the  passions  which  were  busy  in  his  bosom» 
Seated  at  the  table,  on  which  the  young  noble- 
man  had  laid  down  his  sword,  was  his  beautiful 
wife  with  her  eyes  buried  in  her  hands,  and  no 
part  of  her  face  to  be  seen  but  a  portion  of  the 
cheek  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  thesmall  delicate  ear 
glowing  like  fire.  The  sun  was  far  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Streaming  in  across  the  open  space  of 
the  Square,  poured  through  the  window  upon 
X  8 
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her  beautiful  Form,  which,  even  under  the  pres- 
sure of  deep  grief,  feil  naturally  into  lines  of  the  I 
most  perfect  grace. 

But  the  same  evening  light  poured  across  | 

also,  and  streamed  füll  upon  the  &ce  and  form  ' 

of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  who  seemed  to  have 
totally  forgotten,  in  excess  of  rage^  the  calni 
command  over  himself  which  he  usually  exer- 
cised  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment*  His  lip  was  quivering,  his  brow  was 
contracted,  his  eye  was  rolling  with  strong  pas- 
sion,  his  hand  was  clenched ;  and  at  the  mo' 
ment  that  Laura  and  the  Duke  went  roand 
the  table  from  the  door  towards  the  side  of  die 
room,  on  which  were  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
bis  wife,  the  Earl  was  shaking  his  dendied 
hand  at  bis  son,  acoompanying  by  that  gesture 
of  wrath  the  most  terrible  denunciations  upon 
his  head. 

**  Yes,  sir,  yes  !'*  he  exclaimed.  "  I  teil  yoa 
niy  curse  is  upon  you !  I  divoree  myself  finom 
your  mother's  memory!  I  cast  you  off,  and 
abandon  you  for  ever !  Thiuk  not  that  I  wfll 
have  pity  upon  you,  when  I  see  your  opei^ 
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mouthed  creditors  swallowing  you  up  living, 
and  dooming  you  to  a  prison  fbr  life.  May  aii 
etemal  curse  fiJl  upon  me,  if  ever  I  relieve  yoa 
with  a  Shilling  even  to  buy  you  bread  I  See  if 
the  man  in  whose  house  you  have  sought  ehelter, 
See  if  this  Earl  of  Sunbury,  with  whom,  doubt« 
less,  you  have  been  plotting  your  father^s  de^ 
strucdon,  see  if  this  undermining  politician^  this 
diplomatic  mole^  will  give  you  means  to  pay  your 
debts,  or  Airnish  you  with  bread  to  feed  your« 
seifand  your  pretty  companion  there !  No,  sir, 
no !  Lead  forth,  to  the  beggary  to  which  you 
have  brought  her,  the  beggarly  oiispring  of  that 
runagate  Jacobite !  Lead  her  forth,  and  with  a 
train  of  babies  at  your  heels^sing  French  ballads 
in  the  streets  to  gain  yourself  subsistence*— -You 
thought  that  I  had  no  clue  to  your  proceedingsl 
I  fancied  she  was  your  mistress,  and  that  mat* 
tered  little,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  fitted  for  the 
beggarly  exile's  daughter.  But  since  she  ii 
your  wife,  look  to  it  to  provide  for  her  yourself  I*' 
He  must  have  heard  somebody  enter  the 
roonij  but  he  turned  not  the  least  in  that  dk 
rection,  carried  away  by  the  awful  whirlwind  of 
X  4 
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bis  fury.  He  was  even  still  going  on,  without 
lookiDg  round;  but  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  the 
voioe  of  a  gentle»  but  noble-hearted  woman  that 
stopped  bim. 

Lady  Laura,  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  recognised  in  the  bending  form  of  her 
who  sat  weeping  and  trembling  at  the  table, 
one  who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  danger  and 
in  terror,  and  the  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her 
Support.  But  when  she  heard  the  insulung  and 
gross  words  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  her  spiiit 
rose,  her  heart  swelled  with  Indignation,  and 
with  courage,  which  she  might  not  bare  pos- 
sessed  in  her  own  case,  she  tumed  füll  upon 
him,  exclaiming,  — • 

f  «  For  shame,  Earl  of  Byerdale !  For  shame  I 
This  to  a  woman  in  a  woman's  presence !  If  you 
have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  have 
you  forgotten  that  you  are  a  man  ?"  And  going 
quickly  forward,  she  threw  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  weeping  girl,  exclaiming,  *'  Look 
up,  dear  Caroline :  look  up,  sweet  lady  I  You 
are  not  without  support  t  A  friend  is  near 
youl*' 
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Lady  Sherbrooke  looked  up>  saw  who  it  was, 
and  instantly  cast  herseif  upon  her  bosom« 

The  Earl  of  Byerdale  turned  his  eyes  firom 
Laura  to  the  Duke,  evidently  confounded  and 
surprised,  and  put  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  as 
if  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  next  minute, 
howeyer,  he  said  with  a  sneering  air,  '^Ha, 
pretty  lady,  is  that  you?  Ha,  my  Lord  Duke» 
have  you  escaped  frora  the  Tower  ?  You  are 
somewhat  early  in  your  proceedings  !  Why  it 
wants  half  an  hour  of  night  I  But  doubtless 
the  impatient  bridegroom  was  eager  to  have  all 
complete,  and  I  have  now  to  congratulate  ray 
Lady  Laura  Brown  upon  her  father's  sudden 
enfranchisement,  and  her  marriage  with  my 
dear  cousin's  natural  child.  Ma'am,  I  am  your 
Inost  obedient,  humble  servant.  Duke»  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  noble  alliance  you  have 
formed.  You  come  well,  you  come  happUy,  to 
witness  me  curse  that  base  and  degenerate  boy. 
But  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  bring  the  happy 
bridegroom,  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  might  have 
two  fine  specimens  of  noble  alliances  in  one 
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^<  You  are  mistaken,  sir,''  said  the  Duke 
fiiriously,  '^  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  Your  TÜlaiiy 
k  discovered;  your  base  treachery  has  beea 
told  by  a  man  who  was  too  honourable  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  even  for  bis  own  happiness." 

«Then,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  Eail 
of  Byerdale,  '^  he  is  as  great  a  liar  in  this  in« 
stance  as  you  have  proved  yourself  a  fool  in 
every  one ;  for  he  plighted  me  bis  word  not  to 
reveal  any  thing  tili  your  safety  was  secure." 

"  It  is  you,  sir,  are  the  liar ! "  replied  the 
Duke,  forgetting  every  thing  in  bis  anger,  wbich 
was  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  *^  It  is 
you,  sir,  who  are  the  liar,  as  you  have  been 
the  knave  throughout,  and  may  now  prove  to  be 
the  fool  too  I  ** 

^^  Hush,  bush !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  raised  to  a  lond  tone«  **  Re« 
member,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  he  is  still  my 
fether!" 

"  Sir ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  tuming  first 
npon  bis  son,  <^  I  am  your  father  no  longer  I 
For  you,  Duke,  I  see  how  the  matter  has  gone 
with  this  vile  and  treacherous  knave  whoia  1 
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kave  fostered !     But  as  snre  as  I  am  Earl  of 
Byerdale " 

<<  You  are  so  no  longer !"  said  a  voice  beside 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  strong  muecular 
band  was  laid  upon  bis  Shoulder,  with  a  grasp 
that  he  cpuld  not  shake  off« 

The  Earl  turned  fiercely  round,  and  laid  his 
band  upon  his  sword ;  but  bis  eyes  ligbted  in- 
stantly  on  the  fine  stern  countenance  of  Colone^ 
Green,  wbo  keeping  his  grasp  firmly  upon  the 
Shoulder  of  the  other,  beut  his  dark  eyes  fiill 
upon  his  face. 

The  wbole  countenance  and  appearance  of 
bim  whom  we  have  called  the  Earl  of  Byerdale 
became  like  a  withered  flower.  The  colour 
fersook  his  cheeks  and  bis  Ups :  he  grew  pale^ 
he  grew  livid ;  bis  proud  bead  sunk,  bis  knees 
benf,  he  trembled  in  every  limb;  and  when 
Green,  at  length,  pushed  him  from  him,  saying- 
in  a  loud  tone  and  with  a  stern  brow,  ^<  Get 
thee  from  me,  Harry  Sherbrooke!"  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  unable  to  speak,  or  moye,  or  sup^ 
port  himself. 
:  In  the  mean  time  his  son  had  cast  his  eyes 
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npon  the  ground,  and  remained  looking  down- 
wards  with  a  look  of  pain,  but  not  surprise ; 
while  treading  dose  upon  the  Steps  of  Colonel 
Green  appeared  Wilton  Brown  with  the  Lady 
Helen  Oswald  clinging  to  ratlier  than  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  the  Earl  of  Sunbury  on  her 
right  hand. 

Those  who  were  most  surprised  in  tlie  room 
were  certainly  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura,  for 
they  had  been  suddenly  made  witnesses  to  a 
Strange  scene  without  having  any  key  to  the 
feelings,  the  motives,  or  the  actions  of  the  per« 
formers  therein;  and  the  Duke  gazed  with 
quite  sufficient  wonder  upon  all  he  saw  to 
drown  and  overcome  all  feelings  of  anger  at 
beholding  Wilton  so  unexpectedly  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury. 

For  a  xnoment  or  two  after  the  stern  gesture 
of  Green,  there  was  silence,  as  if  every  one  eise 
were  too  much  afraid  or  too  much  surprised  to 
speak ;  and  he  also  continued  for  a  short  space 
gazing  sternly  upon  the  man  before  him,  as  if 
his  mind  laboured  with  all  that  he  had  to  say* 
It  was  not,  however,  to  the  person  whom  his 
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presence  seemed  entirely  to  have  blasted,  that 
he  next  addrcssed  himself. 

"  My  Lord  of  Sunbury,**  he  said,  "you  see 
this  man  before  me,  and  you  also  mark  how 
terrible  to  him  is  this  sudden  meeting  with  one 
whom  he  has  deemed  long  dead.  Wben  last  we 
met,  I  left  him  on  the  shores  of  Ireland  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  I  took  part  and 
he  did  not  The  ship  in  which  I  was  supposed 
to  have  sailed  was  wrecked  at  sea,  and  every 
soul  therein  perished.  But  I  had  marked  this 
man's  eagerness  to  make  me  quit  my  native 
land,  in  which  I  had  great  duties  to  perform, 
and  I  never  went  to  the  vessel,  in  which,  if  I 
had  gone,  I  should  have  met  a  watery  grave« 
During  the  time  that  has  since  passed,  he  has 
enjoyed  wealth  that  belonged  not  to  him,  a  title 
to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  has  raised  him-^ 
seif  to  power  and  to  Station,  and  he  has  abused 
his  power  and  disgraced  his  Station»  tili  bis 
King  is  weary  of  him,  and  his  country  can  en- 
dure  him  no  longer.  In  the  mean  while  I  have 
waited  my  time ;  I  have  watched  all  his  move* 
ments;  I  have  heard  of  all  the  inquiries  he 
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has  set  on  foot  to  prove  my  death,  and  all  the 
investigations  he  instituted,  when  he  found  that 
the  boy  who  was  with  me  had  been  set  on 
ahore  again.  I  have  given  him  fuU  scope  and 
Hcense  to  act  as  he  chose ;  bat  I  have  come 
at  length,  to  wrest  from  him  that  which  is  not 
bis»  and  to  strip  him  of  a  rank  to  which  he 
has  no  claim.  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  say^ 
Harry  Sherbrooke?"  he  continued«  fixing  bis 
eye  upon  him.  ^^  Have  you  any  thing  to  say 
9gainst  that  which  I  advance  ?  " 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  other  had 
evidently  been  making  a  struggle  to  resnme 
bis  composure  and  command  over  himsel^  and 
be  now  gazed  upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive  look,  but  without  attempting  to  rise. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  Lennard  Sherbrooke,"  he 
replied,  "that  I  know  you;  I  will  not  even 
deny  that  I  know  you  to  be  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale.  But  I  know  you  also  to  be  a  prociaimed 
traitor  and  outlaw,  having  bome  arms  agaönst 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  these  realms,  subjected 
by  just  decree  to  forfeiture  and  attainder ;  and  I 
call  upon  every  one  here  present  to  aid  me  in 
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arresting  you,  and  you  to  surrender  yourself, 
to  take  your  trial  accordiog  to  law !'' 

"  Weak  man,  give  over ! "  replied  the  Colo» 
nel.  *^  All  your  schemes  are  frustrated,  all 
your  base  designs  are  vain.  You  writhe  under 
my  heel»  like  a  crushed  adder,  but,  serpent,  I 
teil  you,  you  bite  upon  a  file.  First,  for  mysel^ 
I  am  not  a  proclaimed  traitor ;  but  pleading  the 
Eling's  fuU  pardon  for  every  thing  in  which  I 
may  have  offended,  I  claim  all  that  is  mine 
Dwn,  my  rights,  my  privileges,  my  long  for- 
gotten  name,  eyen  to  the  small  pittance  of  in- 
lieritance,  which,  in  your  vast  accessions  of 
property,  you  did  not  eveh  scruple  to  grasp  at^ 
and  which  has  certainly  migbtily  recovered 
itself  under  your  careful  and  parsimonious  band. 
But,  nevertheless,  though  I  claim  all  that  is 
'my  own,  I  claim  neitber  the  title  nor  the  estates 
of  Byerdale.  Wilton,  my  boy,  stand  forward, 
and  let  any  one  who  ever  saw  or  knew  your 
gallant  and  noble  father,  and  your  mother,  who 
is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  say  if  they  do  not  see 
in  you  a  blended  image  of  the  two." 

"  He  was  bis  natural  chijd  I  he  was  bis  när 
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tural  cbild  !*'  cried  Henry  Sherbrooke,  starting 
up  from  bis  seat.  *^  I  ascertained  it  beyond  a 
doubt  I    I  bave  proof !     I  bave  proof ! " 

^^  Again^  false  man? — Again?''  said  Lennard 
Sberbrooke.  ^^  Cannot  sbame  keep  you  silent? 
^-You  bave  no  proof !  You  can  bave  no  proof  I 
«—  You  found  no  proof  oftbe  marriage — graut- 
ed ;  because  care  was  taken  tbat  you  sbould  not. 
But  I  bave  proof  suflScient}  sir.  This  lady, 
wbom  I  must  call  in  tbis  land  Mistress  Helen 
Oswald,  tbougb  tbe  late  King  bestowed  upon 
ber  fatber  and  berself  a  rank  bigber  tban  tbat 
to  wbicb  sbe  now  lays  claini,  was  present  at 
tbe  private  marriage  of  ber  sister  to  my  brotbery 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  before  Sir  Harry 
Oswald  ever  quitted  England.  Tbere  is  also 
tbe  woman  servant,  wbo  was  present  likewise, 
still  living  and  ready  to  be  produced;  and  if 
jnore  be  wanting,  bere  is  tbe  certificate  of  tbe 
clergyman  bimself,  signed  in  due  form,  toge* 
tber  witb  my  brotber's  solemn  attestation  of 
bis  marriage,  given  before  be  went  to  tbe  fatal 
battle  in  wbicb  be  feil.  To  possess  yourself  of 
tbese  papers,  of  tbe  existence  of  wbicb  you 
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yoiirself  must  have  entertained  some  suspicionS) 
you  used  unjustifiable  arts  towards  this  noble 
Ekirl  of  Sunbury,  which  were  specious  enough 
even  to  deceive  bis  wisdom;  but  I  obtained 
infotmation  of  the  facts,  and  frustrated  your 
devices." 

"  Ay,"  Said  Harry  Sherbrooke,  '*  through 
my  worthy  son,  doubtiess,  through  my  worthy 
son,  who,  beyond  all  question,  used  bis  leisure 
hours  in  reading,  privately,  bis  father's  letters 
and  despatches,  for  the  great  purpose  of  making 
that  father  a  beggar  I '' 

"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness !"  exelaimed  the 
young  gentleman,  clasping  bis  hands  together 
eagerly.  —  But  Lord  Sünhury  intei'posed. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  your  son  needed  no 
such  arts  to  learn  that  fact,  at  least ;  for  even 
before  I  sent  over  the  papers  to  you  which  you 
demanded,  I  wrote  to  your  son,  telling  bim  the 
facts,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  misappli- 
cation.  Unfortunate  circumstances  prevented 
his  receiving  my  letter  in  time  to  answer  me, 
which  would  have  stopped  me  from  sending 
them.      He  communicated  the  fact,  however, 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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to  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  and  the  result  has  been 
their  preservation." 

The  unfortunate  maa  was  about  to  speaik 
again;  but  Lord  Sunbury  waved  bis  band  müdl}*, 
saying,  **  Indeed,  my  good  sir,  it  would  be 
better  to  utter  no  more  of  such  words  as  we 
have  already  beard  from  you.  Should  yoa  be 
indined  to  oontest  rights  and  daims  wfaicb  do 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  must  be  in  another 
place  and  not  here.  You  will  remember,  how- 
ever,  tbat  were  you  even  to  succeed,  in  shaking 
the  legitimacy  of  my  young  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale  here  present,  which  cannot  by  any 
poBsibility  be  done,  you  would  but  convey  the 
title  and  estates  to.  bis  uncle  Colonel  Sher- 
brooke,  to  whose  consummate  prudence,  in 
favour  of  bis  nephew,  it  is  now  owing  that 
these  estates,  having  been  suffered  to  rest  for  so 
many  years  in  your  hands,  no  forfeiture  has 
taken  place»  which  must  have  been  the  case»  if 
he  had  claimed  them  for  his  nephew  before  this 
period.  Whatever  be  the  result,  you  lose  them 
altogether.  But  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in  my 
power,"  he  added,  advancing  towards  bim  ^om 
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we  have  hitherto  called  Lord  Sherbrooke,  **  to 
say  that  this  reverse  will  not  sink  your  family 
in  point  of  fortune,  so  much  as  might  be  ima- 
gined.  That,  sir,  is  spared  to  you,  by  your 
son's  marriage  with  this  young  lady.*' 

Caroline  started  up  eagerly  firom  the  table, 
gazing  with  wild  and  joyful  eyes  in  the  face  of 
Lord  Sunbury,  and  exciaiming,  ^*  Have  you, 
have  you  accomplished  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have,**  replied 
Lord  Sunbury.  "  The  King,  in  consideration 
of  the  old  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
your  iather  and  himself,  in  youthfui  days,  before 
political  strifes  divided  them,  has  granted  that 
the  estate  yet  unappropriated  shall  be  restored 
to  you,  on  two  conditions,  one  of  which  is  al- 
ready  fulfiUed  —  your  marriage  with  an  English 
Protestant  gentleman,  and  the  other,  which 
doubtless  you  will  fulfil,  residence  in  this 
country,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  He  told 
me  to  inform  you,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
Strip  the  orphan.  You  will  thus  have  compe- 
tence,  happy,  liberal  competence." 

Her  husband  pressed  Caroline  to  his  bosom 
Y  2 
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for  a  rooment.  But  he  then  walked  round  the 
table,  approached  bis  father,  and  kissed  bis  band, 
saying,  in  a  low  voice,  **  My  Lord»  let  a  re- 
pentant  son  be  at  least  happy  in  sharing  all 
with  bis  fiitber." 

For  once  in  bis  life  bis  iatber  was  overeome, 
and  bending  down  bis  bead  upon  bis  son^s 
neck  he  wept. 

Lord  Sunbury  gazed  around  bim  for  a  mo- 
roent ;  but  then  tuming  to  Lady  Helen  Oswald, 
be  Said,  *^  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  but  it  must 
be  in  private.  Nevertbeless,  even  now,  let  me 
say  that  your  motives  have  been  explained  to 
me ;  that  I  understand  them ;  that  she  who  could 
sacrifice  her  beart's  best  afiections  to  a  parent 
in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow, 
bas  a  greater  claim  than  ever  upon  tbe  beart  of 
every  noble  man.  You  have^  of  old,  deeper 
Claims  on  mine,  and  by  the  ring  upon  this 
finger,  by  the  State  of  solitude  in  which  my  life 
bas  been  passed,  you  may  judge  that  those 
Claims  have  not  been  forgotten  —  Helen  ?  "  be 
added,  taking  her  band  in  bis. 

The  Lady  Helen  turned  her  bead  away,  with 
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a  cheek  that  was  glowing  deeply ;  but  her  band 
was  not  witbdrawn,  and  tbe  fingers  clasped 
lipon  tbose  of  Lord  Sunbury. 

The  Earl  smiied  brightly.  "  And  now  my 
Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  **  I  besought  your  Lord- 
ship  about  an  hour  ago  to  suspend  your  deci- 
sion  upon  a  point  of  great  importance.  Did  I 
doright?" 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  the  Duke  gaily,  "  I 
hope  I  am  not  too  quick  this  time;  but  my 
decision  is  already  made.  Wilton,  my  dear 
boy,  take  her  —  take  her  —  I  give  her  to  you 
with  my  whole  heart ! " 


THE    tüD. 
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